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Modern  All-purpose,  All-season  Cars 


The  Willys-Knight  Closed  Cars  are 
moderate  in  size,  smart  in  appearance, 
low-priced  and  economical  to  operate. 

They  are  the  modern  all-purpose, 
all-season  cars,  exactly  suited  to  all 
the  usual  uses  for  which  motor  cars 
now  serve. 

The  smart,  light,  economical  Willys- 
Knight  Closed  Cars  are  taking  the 
place  of  both  touring  car  and  big, 
cumbersome  closed  car  types,  with 
thousands  of  people  who  formerly 
thought  either  or  both  indispensable. 


The  Willys-Knight  cars  have  the 
sleeve-valve  motor — the  highest  type 
of  motor  yet  developed. 

These  motors  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  of  use — even  of  abuse — as  no 
other  type  of  motor  can. 

Greater  power  and  greater  flexibil- 
ity are  attained  in  the  sleeve-valve 
motor  than  in  any  other  type  of  motor 
of  equal  size — and  with  a  material 
saving  in  fuel  consumption. 

The  Willys-Knight  Closed  Cars 
stand  as  pre-eminent  and  unrivaled 


value,  striking  examples  of  quantity 
production  economies  applied  to  closed 
car  prices. 

The  production  of  Willys-Knight 
Closed  Cars  will  continue  unabated 
throughout  the  summer. 

But  such  is  the  demand  for  these 
cars  that  we  advise  making  immediate 
arrangements  with  the  Overland  dealer 
if  you  would  avoid  a  delayed  delivery. 

The  Coupe — $1500.  The  Limousine 
— $1750.  Prices  f.  o.  1).  Toledo. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


"Made  in  U.  .9.  A." 


July,    1916 
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We  Believe 

that  anticipation  is  one  of  the  real 
joys  of  /i,V.  U'e  enjoy,  with  a  brand 
new  pleasure  each  month,  the  plan- 
ning of  each  new  issue  as  it  comes 
along.  You  will  find  a  like  pleasure 
in  knowing  what  "treasure"  we  hare 
in  store  for  you  in  the  months  ahead. 
So  from  now  on  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  of  our  flans  in  advance.  Just 
consider  this  page  In  the  future,  a 
nice  large  expensive  bill-board  leased 
by  us  to  announce  coini-ig  attractions. 
And  if  you  do  not  like  the  picture 
we  paint  with  imagination's  ozvn 
colors  on  our  "pretend"  bill-board 
won't  you  write  to  us,  as  we  in  our 
friendliness  are  writing  to  you,  and 
tell  us  just  what  kind  of  news  of 
The  Theatre  you  would  like  us  to 
print. 


Our  New  Series  of 
Autobiographies 

We  promised  to  announce,  two  months  in 
advance  of  publication,  the  first  of  our 
autobiographical  sketches. 

So  first  in  order  will  be  Billie  Burke,  the 
popular  American  actress  who  made  her 
first  successes  abroad. 

Any  autobiography  is  more  interesting  than 
fiction  because  it  is  real  and  Billie  Burke's 
autobiography  is  more  interesting  than  the 
average  because  with  brain  and  enthusiasm, 
helped  out  not  a  little  by  the  charm  and 
winsomeness  that  is  so  much  and  so  vital 
a  part  of  Billie  Burke's  popularity — she 
has  won  her  way  to  success,  and  an 
enviable  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
theatregoing  public. 

And  so — we  will  present  her  life  story  in 
the  September  number — with  all  the  up- 
ward steps  that  according  to  Billie  Burke, 
placed  her  on  her  present  remunerative 
throne. 


The  August 
Cover 


XA/hat   '     0)]r    On   a  recent  trip  out   West,  during  which   I 

VVIlcU   Ib  UUI      c:imc  in   contact   with   a  great  number  of  in- 

cVttitude  ?  fluential    people — business    men,    professional 

men,    educators,    actors,    theatre    managers — 

one  question  above  all  others  came  up  repeatedly,  and  so  frequently 
that  it  gave  me  food  for  serious  thought.  This  question  was: 
Where  do  you  stand  on  the  moving  picture  question?  What  do  you 
think  of  it  as  a  phase  of  public  amusement  ?  Do  you  consider  it  a 
serious  menace  to  the  legitimate  stage?  In  short,  what  is  your 
attitude  towards  it? 

It    i<?    lin  Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  are  bitterly  opposed 

to  the  cheaper  grade  of  moving  pictures — the 

tO    VOU  lurid,  crude,  degrading  film   depicting  marital 

'  infidelity,   sexual  passion,   vice  and  crime.     I 

was  amazed  when  visiting  cities  out  West  to  see  how  may  such 
pictures  were  being  shown  and  how  audiences,  composed  of  apparently 
respectable  citizens,  mothers  and  fathers  accompanied  by  sons  and 
daughters  of  tender  age,  could  sit  and  watch  such  pictures  with- 
out feeling  a  sense  of  self  degradation.  For,  make  no  mistake  about 
it — the  responsibility  is  yours.  It  is  up  to  you — the  public.  If  you 
continue  to  patronize  this  vicious,  degrading  kind  of  picture,  you 
are  as  much  to  blame  if  your  sons'  and  daughters'  morals  are  under- 
mined, as  are  the  manufacturers  of  these  disgusting  films.  If  the 
country  is  crying  for  censorship  of  the  films,  those  film  makers  who 
do  not  observe  the  common  decencies  alone  are  to  blame.  Gpv. 
Whitman  vetoed  the  bill  providing  for  such  censorship.  We  think 
that  was  an  executive  blunder. 

XXX 

"Thf  decent       ^es — ^  confess  I  like  the  moving  picture — the 

VC,  UC^CIll        decent   pictures — the   pictures   that   are   wortn 

DlCtUre  while.     I  was  fascinated  with  "Quo  Vadis,"  with 

"Cabiria,"  with  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."     I 

like  the  pictures  that  show  the  workings  of  the  steel  and  other 
great  industries.  I  like  those  that  show  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
Such  pictures  are  artistic  and  elevating,  and  educational.  They  are 
bound  to  stay. 


Came  dancing  into  our  offices  one  day  a 
person — all  girl — all  charm --all  joy — the 
joy  that  belongs  to  youth,  and  particularly 
to  successful  youth. 

Miss  Phoebe  Foster — a  particu'arly  delight- 
ful girl  and  particularly  "easy  on  the  eyes." 
She  fairly  bubbled  over  with  joy  when 
the  Publisher  suggested  that  one  of  her 
very  lovely  pictures  grace  the  cover  of 
the  August  THEATRE. 

She  had  real  cause  for  "bubbling"  because 
the  picture  we  are  using  is  exquisite  and 
it  will  mean  still  more  conquests  for  Mis, 
For  us  it  will  mean  a  beautiful 
cover  and  for  you  a  treat  as  Miss  Foster's 
is  the  type  of  beauty  that  lends  itself  de- 
liciously  to  color. 

Miss  Foster  jumped  into  popular  favor  as 
the  heroine  in  "The  Cinderella  Man." 


\A/L|V    nov  ^e    mov'n&    picture    is    a    huge    success    at 

V  V  1  iy    p«a.y  present,   firstly   because   it   is   cheap,   secondly 

$2  00  ?  because  it  is   still  more  or  less  of  a  novelty, 

thirdly   because   the   great   amusement    loving 

public  scattered  throughout  the  land  have  learned  to  look  askance 
at  some  of  the  so-called  Broadway  attractions  that  they  are  asked 
to  pay  $2.oo  for,  and  I  have  heard  some  managers  complain  of  lack 
of  patronage  —  Of  course  there's  a  reason  —  and  it  was  found  in  the 
answer  of  the  playgoers  —  "Why  should  we  pay  $2.00  to  see  a  play 
or  light  opera,  produced  in  New  York  with  real  stars,  a  complete 
chorus  and  orchestra  —  when  they  come  to  our  City,  minus  the  stars, 
v.itli  an  indifferent  orchestra  and  the  chorus  reduced  to  one  half? 
We  have  been  fooled  too  long."  I  leave  the  answer  to  the  man- 
agers, themselves  — 


Prefer 

the  Movies 


Rather  than  pay  $2.00  for  a  poor  show,  the 
theatregoer  prefers  to  patronize  the  "movies" 
where  he  can  see  the  same  actors  for  fifteen 
cents.  If,  tired  of  the  screen,  and  they  want 
to  see  acting  in  the  flesh,  they  prefer  to  patronize  their  local  stock 
.companies,  the  work  of  some  of  which,  I  assure  you,  compares  more 
than  favorably  with  the  best  New  York  has  to  offer. 


The  Stock 
Company 


That  is  what  will  bring  the  spoken  drama  into 
its  own  again — the  degradation  and  gradual 
decadence  of  the  moving  picture  and  the 
growing  excellence  of  the  stock  company. 
And  while  on  the  subject,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  company  of 
players  I  had  the  p'easure  to  see  in  "A  Pair  of  Sixes"  in  Akron. 
They  would  have  done  justice  to  a  Broadway  production.  The 
artists  worked  together,  giving  a  conscientious  finished  performance, 
showing  careful  rehearsing.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  stock  company  out  of  town — to 
whose  lot  falls  not  only  the  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  drama,  but  light  comedy  as  well. 


/*^«r 

r  J 


After  July  First 

The  Theatre  Magazine  offices  will  be  moved  to  6  East  39ih  Street,  New  York 


In  The  August 
Theatre 

When  The  Judges 
Were  Judged 

By  Alfred  Grunberg 

Tired  of  being  "roasted"  the  players  put 
the  critics  on  the  stage  and  unmercifully 
"guy"  them  as  they  themselves  attempt  to 
do  the  very  things  they  criticized. 

The  Renaissance 

of  True  Comic 

Opera 

By  Lew  Fields 

Musical  farce  comedy  depending  upon 
slapstick  fun,  pretty  girls  and  ragtime  has 
had  its  day  and  tuneful  operettas  em- 
ploying trained  singers  are  bound  to  take 
their  place. 

The  Coming  Yale 
Pageant 

A  forecast  of  the  great  medieval  cele- 
bration in  America's  largest  open  lir  audi- 
torium. 

Stage   Beauty 
In  Breeches 

By  Perriton    Maxwell 

Some  of  HIP  Broadway  favorites  who  have 
scored  hits  in  male  attire  illustrated  with 
unique  pictures. 

Other  Points 
Of  Interest 

Alan  Dale  in  "Should  ihe  Theatre  Give 
Itself  Away"  deals  with  the  subject  of 
how  frankness  is  apt  to  kill  the  theatrical 
business,  with  more  than  frankness  on  his 
own  part.  Amusing?  Oh,  decidedly,  and 
bound  'round  with  barbed  wire  as  usual. 

And  then  there  is  Charlton  Andrews' 
article  on  "Solving  the  Happy  Ending 
Problem"  and  "Some  Unwritten  Stage 
History"  by  Milton  Nobles  and  a  full-page 
of  pictures  of  the  always  popular  Frances 
Starr  in  her  summer  camp  "El-ke-ma-be" 
near  Lake  George. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  in  the 
August  Number  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  limited  space,  that  nevertheless  are 
worthy  of  mention — we  commend  them  all 
to  our  readers. 
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THE   ILLS  OF  THE  THEATRE 


Marceau 

WINTHROP    AMES 


THE  intelligent  people  who  occasionally  sit 
in  fron,t  of  the  curtain  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  berating  pretty  constantly  those  of 
us  who  work  behind  that  curtain.  They  say  that 
the  stage  is  degenerating — at  least,  that  it  is  not 
on  the  whole  keeping  up  with  them  intellectually. 
And  their  private  grumblings  have  been  taken 
up  by  college  professors  and  amateur  critics  and 
drama  leaguers  and  stage  societyites,  and  all  sorts, 
who  raise  their  voices  to  cry  out  that  it  is  all 
our  fault.  I've  sometimes  been  surprised  that  we 
behind  the  curtain  have  man- 
aged to  deep  so  silent  under 
the  chorus  of  attacks.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  trained  to  regard 
ourselves  in  the  old  stage 
phrase  as  "the  public's  humble 
and  obedient  servants,"  we 
don't  think  it  mannerly  to 
answer  our  masters  that  we 
think  the  fault  not  ours  but 
theirs.  If  we  reflect  a  little 
I  think  we  should  not  make 
that  answer.  It's  not  true  — 
or  at  best  only  half  the  truth. 
But  the  accusation  is  also  only  half  the  truth. 
Any  broad  statement  that  the  drama  has  in  pur 
day  gone  backward  is  obviously  too  sweeping. 
What  chance  would  Mr.  Thomas'  subtler  plays 
or  those  of  Shaw  or  Galsworthy  or  Barrie  in  his 
more  fantastic  vein  have  had  with  the  playgoers 
of  our  fathers'  generation — playgoers  who  con- 
sidered ''The  Lady  of  Lyons"  a  masterpiece ! 
Have  you  ever  looked  over  a  list  of  the  pieces 
given  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  the  days  of  its 
prime — a  playhouse  that  all  good  New  Yorkers 
were  brought  up  to  revere  as  a  very  shrine  of 
drama?  I  wish  you  would,  and  if  their  titles 
don't  convince  you  of  their  quality,  just  read  a 
few  of  them.  You  can  find  them  in  dusty  yellow 
covers  at  the  Public  Library.  The  moving  pic- 
ture people  have  found  them. 

T  BELIEVE  that  more  good  plays  are  produced 
now,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  are  as  com- 
petently acted,  as  they  ever  have  been.  And  yet 
those  of  us  behind  the  curtain  are  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  something  seems  very  wrong 
with  our  stage,  and  that  intelligent  people  have 
every  right  to  grumble.  I  think  we  shall  diag- 


Our  June  issue  went  to  press  too  early  to  include 
the  remarkable  address  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames, 
at  the  recent  dinner  tendered  to  E.  H.  Sotherit 
and  Julia  Marlowe  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  It  strikes 
a  note  which  is  absolutely  in  harmony  with  our 
ideas,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  to  Mr. 
Ames'  speech  the  space  it  deserves.  As  former 
director  of  the  New  Theatre,  and  present  director 
of  the  Little  Theatre,  Mr.  Ames  has  done  some 
splendid  work,  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that 
next  season  he  will  again  be  actively  engaged  as 
a  producing  manager. 

By  WINTHROP  AMES 

nose  the  trouble  more  accurately  if  we  say  that 
the  average  isn't  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be.  That 
the  good  plays  are  so  submerged  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  flood  of  inferior  rubbish  that  they 
seem  to  have  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  altogether 
and  so  given  the  stage  a  general  air  of  retro- 
gression. A  constant  diet  of  ten  trashy  plays  to 
one  good  one  is  what  has  disgruntled  and  alien- 
ated so  many  of  our  more  intelligent  theatregoers. 

~V\TELL,  who  is  to  blame,  we  behind  the  curtain 
or  you  in  front  of  it?  Neither,  I  think. 
Evils  spring  sometimes  from  beneficent  sources — 
as  floods  from  rain,  and  droughts  from  sunshine. 
I  believe  tha,t  the  average  quality  of  stage  plays 
has  declined  in  America  during  the  last  twenty 
years  for  these  surprising  reasons :  First,  that 
America  is  a  democracy ;  second,  that  we  have 
free  public  schools ;  third,  that  these  twenty  years 
have  brought  us  unexampled  material  prosperity ; 
and  fourth  because  of  the  labor  unions  and  their 
influence. 

I'm  not  aiming  at  a  paradox.  Democratic 
America  has  stood  for  the  right  of  the  lowest 
citizen  to  better  his  social  position,  and  he  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity;  our 
schools  have  made  a  certain  level  of  education 
not  only  free  but  compulsory;  the  national 
wealth  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds :  and 
various  social  forces,  chief  among  them  the  labor 
unions,  have  been  sifting  this  wealth  down 
through  all  classes  of  society.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  those  in  Amer- 
ica who  would  be  called  peasants  abroad  have 
advanced  a  stride  in  the  social  scale,  and  this 


pressure  from  below  has  correspondingly  in- 
creased the  lower  middle  class;  and  in  its  turn 
this  lias  resulted  in  not  only  doubling,  it  is  hard- 
ly wide  of  the  mark  to  say  it  has  quintupled  our 
thea,tre-goers.  A  whole  new  section  of  the  pub- 
lic has  got  sufficient  mental  advancement  and 
spending  money  to  become  patrons  of  the  drama. 
Slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  and  finally  in 
a  flood,  the  newly  sprung  playgoers  announced 
their  advent.  Theatres  upon  theatres  were  built, 
not  in  New  York  only,  but  all  over  the  country 
— and  still  they  seemed  too  few. 

rPHE  celebrated  theatrical  "trust,"  which  had 
hitherto  pretty  much  controlled  things,  could 
no  longer  keep  its  dams  in  order.  All  the  old 
traditional  rules  of  the  game  went  by  the  board. 
And  still  the  tide  of  the  new  audience  continued 
to  rise.  Plays  had  to  be  found  to  feel  them — 
and  plays  were  found ;  but  from  the  quality  of 
the  dramatic  fare  they  obviously  relished  and  de- 
manded we  gauged  the  quality  of  the  new  pa- 
trons. And  we  found,  to  our  regret  and  yours, 
that  it  was  not  the  intellectual  public  that  had 
quintupled — it  was  the  less  intelligent.  They 
were  innocent  of  dramatic  standards  arid  of  cul- 
ture. To  them  a  play  was  just  a  "show."  They 
cared  nothing  for  such  things  as  character,  de- 
lineation or  psychological  analysis,  or  subtleties 
of  dialogue — in  short  for  the  things  that  make 
drama  literature.  They  wanted  a  good  "show" 
— and  their  definition  meant  merely  a  simple 
rapid,  exciting  story,  told  in  terms  of  action. 
The  more  intelligent  public  had  increased,  too, 
of  course,  but  in  comparison  its  increase  was  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible ;  and  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced drama  began  to  lead  a  hole-and-corner 
existence.  In  a  word  what  Inppened  was  a  grand 
general  watering  of  the  intellectual  stock. 

Now,  alas !  If  you  want  an  intellectually  aris- 
tocratic drama  you  must  have  an  intellectually 
aristocratic  audience.  The  thing  is  as  sure  as 
sunrise.  Russia  has  the  most  advanced  stage  to- 
day, and  in  proportion  to  its  population  Russia 
has  the  fewest  theatres,  and  audiences  almost  ex- 
clusively drawn  from  the  upper  classes.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  man  who  drives  you  in  a  drosky 
to  the  Art  Theatre  in  Moscow  ever  dreams  of 
going  inside,  He'd  as  soon  expect  an  invitation 
to  the  Czar's  garden  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "THE  COHAN  REVUE 
1916."  Clever  and  well-staged  revue, 
burlesquing  all  the  popular  Broad- 
way successes. 

BELASCO.  "THE  BOOMERANG." 
Amusing  comedy,  cleverly  acted  by 
Martha  Hedman.  Wallace  Eddinger 
and  other  favorites. 

CANDLER.  "JUSTICE."  John 
Galsworthy's  notable  play  of  prison 
life  admirably  acted  and  staged. 

CAS'INO.  "VERY  GOOD  EDDIE." 
Highly  successful  musical  piece 
founded  on  the  farce  "Over  Night." 
Well  produced. 

COMEDY.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS  in  four  of  the  one-act 
plays  that  achieved  success  at  the 
Bandbox  Theatre. 

CORT.  "Mou.Y  O'."  A  new 
operetta,  presented  by  John  Cort. 

CRITERION.  "CIVILIZATION." 
Stupendous  and  thrilling  motion 
picture. 

DANSE  DE  FOLLIES.  ZIEG- 
FELD MIDNIGHT  FROLIC."  Beautiful 
jirls,  striking  costumes,  and  elab- 
orate scenery  in  this  new  frolic 
which  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

ELTINGE.  "FAIR  AND  WARMER." 
Farce,  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Highly  amusing. 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

GLOBE.  "GLORIA'S  ROMANCE." 
Hillic  Burke  in  an  interesting  serial 
motion  picture  play. 

HARRIS.  "HIT-TIIE  TRAIL  HOL- 
LIDAY."  Prohibition  play  in  which 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  author 
makes  facetious  use  of  Billy  Sun- 

dayism. 

HUDSON.  "THE  CINDERELLA 
MAN."  A  whimsical  four-act  com- 
edy with  STielley  Hull  and  Phoebe 
Foster  in  the  cast. 

LIBERTY.  "THE  FALL  or  A 
NATION."  A  film  play  advocating 
military  "preparedness"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

LYRIC.  "KATINKA."  A  typical 
musical  play  by  the  authors  of 
"High  Jinks"  and  "The  Firefly." 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "A  LADY'S 
NAME."  Marie  Tempest  as  star  in 
a  sparkling  comedy  by  Cyril  Har- 
court. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "ZiEC- 
FELD  FOI-L-.  is."  The  1916  edition 
of  this  popular  type  of  play. 

SHUBERT.  "STEP  THIS  WAY." 
Lew  Fields  in  an  amusing  musical 
comedy. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "THE  PASS- 
ING SHOW  OF  1916."  A  new  and 
typical  Winter  Garden  attraction. 


"Link-  Mary,"  as  all  the  world  affectionately  calls  Mary  Pickford,  was  born  in  Toronto,  twenty-three  years  ago.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  when  a  mere  child 
of  five,  as  a  member  of  a  Toronto  Stock  Co.,  which  she  later  left  to  join  Chauncey  Olcott's  road  company.  She  attracted  the  attention  of  David  Btlasco  who 
engaged  her  for  his  production,  "The  Warrens  of  Virginia,"  and  who  at  a  later  date  featured  her  in  "A  Good  Little  Devil."  Her  captivating  interpretation  of  the 
blind  grl  in  this  stage  production  won  the  attention  of  the  Famous  Players  Film  Co.,  with  the  result  that  she  was  starred  in  the  motion  picture  adaptation  of  this 
stage  success,  by  the  Famous  Players,  under  whose  management  she  has  appeared  continuously  for  the  past  three  years.  In  future  Miss  Pickford  will  be  seen  in 
six  film  productions  a  year.  They  will  be  written  specially  for  her  and  will  be  released  independent  of  any  program. 
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Impromptu  dances  are  a  delight 
wherever  there  is  a  Victrola 

The  Victrola  is  always  as  ready  to  play  as  the 
young  folks  are  to  dance. 

It  is  just  the  kind  of  music  they  want — all  the 
newest  dances.  The  kind  of  music  every  one  appre- 
ciates ^perfect  in  tone,  volume  and  rhythm.  The 
faultless  playings  of  famous  bands  and  orchestra 
whose  superb  dance  music  brings  joy  to  the 
heart — and  feet. 

And  on  the  Victrola  it  becomes 
the  delight  of  countless  thousands. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great 
variety  from  $10  to  $400.  Any  Victor  dealer 
will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  the 
latest  dance  music  or  any  other  music  you  wish 
to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Carnden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  played  only  with  Viclor  Needles  or  Tungs- 
tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot 
be  safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  repro- 
ducing points. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola 


To  insure  Victor  qual- 
ity, always  look  for 
the  famous  trade 
mark,  "His  Master's 
Voice."  Every  Victor, 
Victrola  and  Victor 
Record  bears  it.  You 
instantly  identify  the 
genuine. 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Victor  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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eard  Here 


To  be  Seen  Chatting   with    Marc    Klaw    in 

and  Not  Heard       his  .dressing    room    one    night 

during  his  engagement  at  the 
Xew  Amsterdam,  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  dilating 
upon  the  educational  value  of  each  day's  events. 
"One  should  learn  something  from  every  fact  in 
life,"  he  said.  "Joy,  sorrow,  the  annoying  loqua- 
city of  one's  barber,  the  fiendish  misfits  perpe- 
trated by  one's  tailor,  the  routine  of  rehearsals, 
the  wicked  manager,  the  gracious  critic,  all 
should  be  regarded  as  factors  in  the  ultimate 
education  of  an  actor."  "And  what  about  the 
movie,  as  a  means  of  education?"  asked  Mr. 
Klaw.  "Ah,  the  movie  isn't  a  means,  it  is  the 
chief  and  final  end,"  declared  Sir  Herbert,  ''for 
it  teaches  the  cosmic  and  ultimate  truth  that 
actors  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

*        *        * 

Joy  in  the  Judge  Grain   of   the   Court  of 

Lobster  Palaces      General  Sessions  in  New  York 

has  brought  joy  to  the  heart 
of  the  lobster  palace  impresarios.  With  one 
stroke  of  his  judicial  pen  he  over-ruled  Magis- 
trate Appleton's  recent  decision  that  the  elaborate 
cabaret  performances  offered  by  the  large  Broad- 
way night  restaurants  were,  in  truth,  theatrical 
performances  and  taxable  as  such.  Maxim's  ap- 
pealed from  this  judgment,  with  the  result  noted 
above.  Judge  Grain  declared  that  nothing  shown 
gratis  is  a  theatrical  performance  in  the  sense  of 
the  statute.  The  price  of  provender  in  the  gay 
hostelries  along  the  Great  White  Way  might 
have  acquitted  them  anytime  of  the  suspicion  of 
giving  away  anything  for  nothing,  but  there  you 


Hamlet's  Chair  This  is  the  day  of  realism  and 
historic  accuracy  in  the  thea- 
tre. Nevertheless,  in  that  benighted  age  when 
Edwin  Booth  thrilled  the  playgoers  of  his  native 
land  with  his  matchless  impersonation  of  Ham- 
let, he  used  one  accessory  that  would  have  sat- 
isfied even  David  Belasco's  love  of  the  genuine 
article— the  chair  occupied  by  the  Melancholy 
Dane.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Bennett  and  was  lent  by  her  to  the  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue  branch  of  the  Public  Library  as  part  of 
its  Shakespearean  exhibit.  The  seat  is  covered 
with  well-worn  cowhide  in  its  natural  state,  and 
the  entire  chair  looks  as  if  fashioned  by  the 
rude  implements  of  Hamlet's  time.  Seated  in 
this  authentic  piece  of  furniture,  Booth  gave 
Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  portions  of  the 
"To  be  or  not  to  be"  soliloquy  and  other  mas- 
terly readings  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  work. 

*         *        * 

Still  More  Managers  are  all  the  time  cry- 

Theatres  lnS  out  against  the  fierce  com- 

petition that  the  constantly 
growing  list  of  metropolitan  playhouses  en- 
genders. Persons  with  money,  however,  never 
seem  to  hesitate  about  investing  it  in  building 
more  theatres.  In  one  day  last  month  plans 
were  filed  for  the  erection  of  four  new  ones. 
Two  undoubtedly  will  be  given  over  to  the  mov- 
ing picture  industry,  but  the  Shuberts  have  de- 
cided to  exercise  an  option  they  have  long  held 


and  build  a  new  home  for  the  legitimate  ad- 
joining the  Astor  on  45th  Street.  The  Cort  in 
48th  Street  will  also  have  an  adjacent  neighbor 
in  the  Adelphia,  the  direction  of  which  will  be 
controlled  by  Messrs.  Hackett,  Tynan  and  Tyler. 
Owners  of  theatres  make  the  money,  or  at  least 
get  a  handsome  return  on  the  money  invested. 
The  rent  exacted  is  always  high  and  is  gener- 
ally a  first  charge.  If  one  lessee  goes  broke, 
there  is  always  another  with  a  bank  roll  to  take 
his  place.  In  the  schedules  of  theatrical  bank- 
rupts the  owner  of  the  playhouse  hardly  if  ever 
figures  as  a  creditor. 


Happy  Though  Lew  Fields  has  discovered  how 
a  Manager  to  'De  naPPy  though  a  manager. 

The  formula  is  simple:  "Never 
allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  by  anything  an 
actress,  especially  a  singing  comedienne,  may  do. 
That's  the  greatest  shock  absorber  in  the  world." 
"Remember  Blanche  Ring,"  cautioned  Lee  Shu- 
bert,  holding  up  a  warning  finger.  Mr.  Fields 
laughed.  "Miss  Ring  did  hand  me  a  fainting  fit 
once,"  he  said.  "It  was  on  her  first  tour  of  the 
South  under  my  management.  I  had  arranged, 
in  view  of  the  discomforts  of  Southern  railways 
and  hotels,  to  send  her  over  the  route  in  a  pri- 
vate car.  When  I  told  her  of  this  intention,  she 
asked  suspiciously :  'Who  pays  for  it?'  'The  man- 
agement,' I  replied.  'And  what  will  it  cost  you?' 
she  inquired.  'About  ninety  dollars  a  day,'  I  said. 
'Well,  then,  a  regular  seat  in  a  regular  Pullman 
at  two  dollars  per  is  good  enough  for  little 
Blanche,'  she  cried.  'I  don't  want  to  put  you  to 
all  that  expense  for —  But  her  words  fell 

upon  deaf  ears.  By  that  time  Mr.  Fields  had 
lost  consciousness. 

*        *        * 

Imported  Musical  N°t  that  we  need  worry  about 
Comedy  tne  Stars  and  Stripes  being 

banished  from  our  theatres : 
but  merely  as  a  chance  happening  of  the  season, 
it  may  be  noted  that  few  of  the  musical  comedy 
successes  of  the  year  have  been  of  American 
origin.  Apart  from  Victor  Herbert's  "Princess 
Pat"  and  Jerome  Kern's  "Very  Good  Eddie," 
the  light  opera  composers  comprise  Germans, 
Austrians  and  Hungarians.  There  is  nothing 
neutral  about  this  list:  "Alone  at  Last,"  by 
Franz  Lehar;  "The  Blue  Paradise,"  by  Edmund 
Eysler;  "Pom-Pom,"  by  Hugo  Felix;  "Katinka," 
by  Rudolf  Friml ;  ''Sybil,"  by  Victor  Jacobi,  and 
"Around  the  Map,"  by  Herman  Fink. 


Hitting  Nails  I"  a  recent  interview  Langdon 

on  the  Head  Mitchell,  author  of  "The  New 

York  Idea"  and  other  plays, 
hit  two  peculiarly  obtrusive  theatrical  nails 
squarely  on  the  head.  One  was  that  the  moving 
picture  was  not  really  hurting  the  drama  since 
the  greater  part  of  its  patrons  were  so  unedu- 
cated that  they  wouldn't  understand  a  real  plav 
if  they  saw  it,  and  the  other  was,  that  there 
would  probably  be  more  good  plays  and  novel 
ones  presented  if  managers  did  not  go  to  such 
extreme  lengths  in  the  elaboration  of  their  pro- 
duction. A  venture  of  any  kind  costs  so  much 
in  advance  that  few  cared  to  take  a  chance  on 
anything  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  probable 


success,  which  is  very  true.  After  all  the  play 
is  the  thing  and  if  it  is  well  acted  why  should 
those  in  front  insist  that  everything  in  the  way 
of  scenery  and  appointments  have  never  done 
service  before?  The  adequate  and  appropriate 
are  all  that  are  needed. 


Cutting  Out  "One  day  at  a  rehearsal  of  the 

the  Fat  'Merchant    of    Venice,' "    says 

Charles  Brookfield,  "the  Bas- 
sanio  advanced  at  the  end  of  his  Casket  scene 
with  outstretched  arms  prepared,  according  to 
the  stage  directions,  to  embrace  the  Lady  of 
Beltnont.  Poor  Ellen  Terry  started  back  with  a 
look  of  terror;  then,  recovering  herself,  said 
with  great  presence  of  mind :  'Xo,  Mr.  Sykes, 
we  don't  do  that  business  ;  you — cr — you  merely 
kiss  my  hand.  'It's  more  Venetian,'  'Oh,  come," 
expostulated  Mr.  Sykes,  with  an  engaging  leer; 
'you're  cutting  all  the  "fat"  out  of  my  part.'  " 

*  *         * 

Performance  There     were     several     unique 

by  Convicts  features  at  the  vaudeville  per- 

formance recently  given  by  in- 
mates of  the  State  prison  at  Auburn.  The  audi- 
ence was  the  largest  ever  gathered  for  a  prison 
show.  It  numbered  about  1,500.  The  actors, 
stage-hands,  orchestra,  stage  manager,  etc.,  were 
all  convicts.  Another  noteworthy  fact  was  that, 
though  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  entertainers, 
were  all  under  lock  and  key,  there  was  prac- 
tically nothing  to  remind  one  that  he  was  in  a 
prison.  Flags  hid  the  barred  windows  and  were 
draped  on  the  walls,  and  hardly  any  uniformed 
guards  were  to  be  seen.  A  few  were  back  on 
the  stage,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do,  for  the 
actors  and  stage  hands  enjoyed  as  much  free- 
dom there  as  they  would  have  had  on  the  stage 
of  any  regular  vaudeville  theatre.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  stage  door.  All  the  "turns,"  music,  dancing 
were  good,  a  few  were  really  excellent. 

*  *        * 

Pot  Calls  There   is   a  generally   accepted 

Kettle  Black  >c'ea    m    America    that    Yvette 

Guilbert  never  gives  a  song 
recital  without  presenting  something  bordering 
on  the  risque.  The  singer  herself  resents  this 
imputation.  At  one  of  her  recent  New  York 
recitals  she  spent  half  an  hour  explaining  why 
she  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  called  risque. 
Whether  her  arguments  were  convincing  or  not, 
the  speech  was  most  entertaining.  "If  I  had  a 
son  who  spent  his  afternoons  dancing  to  ragtime 
in  your  cabaret  halls,"  she  said,  "I  would  shut 
him  up  in  a  monastery.  Ragtime  and  the  divorce 
courts,"  she  observed  warily,  "have  much  in 
common.  The  sensuous  broken  time  of  the 
music  now  being  concocted  here  tends  to  make 
its  hearers  nervous  and  flighty.  Its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  arouse  excitement  and  its  appeal  is 
entirely  sensual."  She  did  not  end  her  accusa- 
tions with  that  but  added  with  mock  naivete: 
"Ragtime  has  arisen  from  the  primitive  rhythm 
of  African  savages.  Even  my  worst  songs  are 
not  half  so  suggestive." 
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LADY    MACBETH 


J     dreaming,  walking  in  Ardcn's  wood, 

Where,  Dream  of  Dreams,  roamed   Rosalind, 
Demure  Viola  thoughtful  stood 

Beneath  the  scented  Eglantine. 
Lo  !     Saucy  Beatrice  !  who,  long  sync, 

Hath  learned  of  scornful  pride  the  cost. 
I  Icr  eyes  from  leafy  ambush  shine  — 

Sweet  ladies,  I  have  loved  and  lost. 


fair  Ophelia,  from  the  flood, 

Waves  a  pale  hand  in  parting  sign. 
Flaunts  Kate  the  Curst  —  in   Rebel   mood  ; 

Weeps  Cawdor's  Queen  incarnadine. 
Sad  Juliet  sighs—  her  love  divine, 

By  cruel  stars  forever  cross'd. 
I  fere  Imogcne  flees  Cymbelinc. 

Sweet  ladies,   I  have  loved  and  lost. 

Portia,  who,  from  the  bond  of  blood, 

Diverted  Shylock's  fierce  design  ; 
Great  Egypt's  Queen,  whom  Caesar  wooed, 

Strays  here  from  fields  of  Proserpine. 
Deep  drank  I  of  your  wisdom's  wine, 

Quaffed  I  your  wit,  ye  radiant  host. 
Farewell  !     Your  service  I  resign  ; 

Sweet  ladies,  I  have  loved  and  lost. 

Y°ur  hands  !     Your  lips  !    Yea,  thine  and  thine, 
Hearts  debonair  —  souls  tempest  toss'd  — 

Your  constant  shrine,  this  heart  of  mine. 
Sweet  ladies,   I  have  loved  and  lost. 


Saturday  night,  May  27th  last,  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre,  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  said  their 
farewell  to  the  stage.  The  play  selected  for  Mr.  Sothern's 
last  performance  was  "  If  I  were  King,"  Miss  Marlowe 
had  no  patt  in  the  play,  but  at  the  close  of  the  piece  the 
actress  recited  the  above  poem  written  by  a  friend  in 
which  she  said  goodby  to  the  heroines  of  Shakeipeare. 
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STADIUM.  "CALIBAN."  Shake- 
speare Community  Masque  by 
Percy  MacKaye.  Produced  on 
Mav  24th  with  this  cast: 


Caliban.       Lionel        liraham;       Ariel. 


Time  Mary  Lawton;  William  snakespeare,  .lonn  >rcw; 
Antony.  Eric  Blind;  Cleopatra,  Hedwig  Reicher;  Charmian, 
Marion  Evenson;  Eros,  Clifford  Devereaux;  Cressida, 
Gladys  Hanson;  Her  Attendant,  Clare  Tree  Major; 
Fandarus,  David  Bispham;  Boy,  Allan  Ross  MacDougall; 
Troilus  Eugene  O'Brien;  Hecuba,  Mary  Lawton;  Helen, 
Virginia  Hadley;  Aeneas,  Henry  Buckler;  Antenor, 
Chester  Thomas  Calder;  Hector,  George  Smitlifield;  Pans. 
Joseph  Sterling;  Helenas,  Joseph  Whitmore;  Brutus, 
Henry  Ludlowe;  Lucius,  John  Sahlveck;  Ghost  of  Caesar, 
F  F  Mackay  (first  performance),  Emmanuel  Reicher 
(other  performances);  Hamlet,  Robert  Mantell;  Horatio 
August!"  Duncan;  Marcellus,  William  S.  Sams;  Ghost  of 
Hamlet's  Father,  Emmanuel  Reicher;  Romeo,  rred  hnc; 
luliet,  Margaret  Wycherly;  Lorenzo,  Eugene  (VBrien; 
"lessica.  Viola  Compton;  Flori/cl.  Joseph  Sterling;  Perdita. 
Vera  Fredova;  Orlando.  Fred  Eric;  Jacques,  William  H. 
Sams;  The  Banished  Duke,  Cyril  Courtney;  Adam,  George 
F.  Smitlifield;  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Etienne  Girardot;  Sir 
Tohn  Falstaff,  Thomas  A.  Wise;  Mistress  1-ord,  Grace 
Filkens;  Mistress  Page,  Thais  Lawton;  Anne  Page,  Bea- 
trice Beckley;  King  Henry  V,  Frederick  Lewis. 

MECHANICALLY  and  physically  Percy 
MacKaye's  Shakespearean  Masque,  "Cali- 
ban," at  the  Stadium  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  was  literally  a  huge  success.  Con- 
sidering the  massiveness  of  the  whole  concep- 
tion, the  finish,  promptness  and  general  effect- 
iveness of  the  production  was  quite  remarkable. 
Of  the  real  artistry  of  the  achievement  there 
was  opportunity  to  question;  of  the  underlying 
motive,  the  awakening  of  civic  democracy,  ah, 
who  shall  say  ? 

Mr.  MacKaye  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  gigantic  ideal  realized,  but  as  the  poet- 
author  of  the  book,  the  allegorical  story  of  the 
brute,  typified  in  Caliban,  brought  to  a  higher 
plane  through  the  sheer  force  of  artistic  beauty 
as  represented  by  the  drama  and  Shakespeare  in 
particular,  it  must  have  been  a  severe  shock  for 
him  to  see  page  after  page  of  nicely  articulated 
verse  go  hustling  into  space  unheard  and  unin- 
telligible. 

THIS   production    proved   that    there   are   dis- 
tinctive   limitations    to    the    spoken    drama 
when  attempted  on  such  majestic  lines.  'I  he  most 
exquisite    verse   delivered    for   more  than 
a    solid    hour,    not    one    word    in    ten    of 
which  can  be  understood  becomes  a  bore 
and   sadly  interferes  with   the   enjoyment 
of     interludes,     designed     for     the     sight 
alone.       This     was     the     result     at     the 
Stadium.     Of  the  Shakespearean  excerpts 
•  presented  under  conditions  that  made  them  mere 
specks  no  real  honor  was  done  to  Shakespeare's 
memory    nor    was   interest    created    in    them    for 
their  effect  was  negligible. 

But  there  was  exquisite  fancy  in  their  setting 
and  rare  beauty  displayed  in  the  color  and  light 
accessories.  Robert  Edmond  Jones  who  devised 
them  is  an  artist,  and  should  be  seen  under  cir- 
cumstances of  better  comprehension.  In  these 
scenes  the  every  performer  hollered  for  all  he 
was  worth ;  some  of  the  many  yelled  to  a  pur- 
pose. David  Bispham  was  finely  convincing  as 
Pandarus  in  the  scene  from  Troilus  and  Cressida 
and  Robert  Mantell  pantomimically  picturesque 
as  Hamlet. 

IF  there  was  disappointment  in  the  delivery  of 
the  text  there  was  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  rendering  of  the  musical  accompaniment. 
The  choruses  under  Louis  Koemmenich  were 
alert  and  resonant  doing  full  justice  to  Arthur 
Farwell's  original  score.  The  triumphant  sue- 


cess  of  the  production  were  the  interludes  rang- 
ing in  ethnic  scope  from  the  early  Egyptian  to 
the  Morris  dancers  of  Elizabethan  England. 
Thousands,  appropriately  and  artistically  garbed, 
enacted  these  scenes  of  color  and  movement  with 
fine  enthusiasm  and  distinguished  precision. 
Under  the  huge  calciums  of  varying  hues  these 
dances  and  marches  were  accomplished  on  the 
huge  disc  of  yellow,  "the  yellow  sands,"  that 
marked  the  centre  of  the  open  eliptical  field. 

THOUGH  not  heard  the  actors  deserve  high 
praise  for  their  strict  devotion  to  Mr. 
MacKaye's  poetical  ideal.  Lionel  Braham  was 
a  massive  Caliban,  sonorous  and  characteristic 
of  the  brute ;  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  a  gra- 
ciously intelligent  Miranda.  Gareth  Hughes  a 
gracefully  alert  and  handsome  Ariel  and  Howard 
Kyle  a  dignified  and  stately  Prospero. 


Morrison 

KATHERIXE    GALLOWAY 
in    the    title    role    of    "Mnlly    ()' "   at    the   Cort 

It  was  a  huge  and  remarkable  stage  that  tipped 
the  Northern  end  of  the  Stadium.  When  it 
stated  that  it  was  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  Urban  some  idea  of  its  architectural 
detail  will  immediately  present  itself.  As  a  stage 
manager,  competent  and  prompt,  Richard  Or- 
dynski  deserves  his  blue  ribbon.  The  public  that 
took  part  in  it  undoubtedly  had  a  good  time, 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  witnessed 
their  efforts  saw  something  distinctly  original  in 
the  history  of  the  drama. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "A  LADY'S  NAME." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Cyril  Harcourt.  Pro- 
duced on  May  15th  with  this  cast: 

Franklin,  Mrs.  Sybil  Frisby;  Mabel  Vere,  Marie 
Tempest;  Flood,  John  Sharkey;  Maud  Bray,  Lillian 
Cavanagh;  Gerald  Wantage.  Rex  MacDougal;  Adams, 
Stanley  Harrison;  Noel  Corkoran,  W.  Graham  Browne; 
Mrs.  Haines,  Daisy  Belmore;  Margaret,  Ruth  Draper; 
Emily,  Beryl  Mercer;  Kennedy  Bird,  Harry  Lambart; 
Sam  Bently,  Algernon  Greig. 

MARIE  TEMPEST,  in  whose  personality  re- 
sides the  very  spirit  of  comedy  and  who 
has  every  artifice  and  an  individuality  of 
expression  seemingly  without  artifice,  is  irresist- 
ible in  a  reasonable  character.  She  can  be  relied 
upon  to  save  a  play  that  is  not  as  robust  as  it 
should  be,  but  no  acting  can  make  a  really  fine 


in  many  ways  and  its  action  car- 
ried on  by  a  variety  of  well-acted 
play    out    of    an    indifferent    one. 
"A   Lady's   Name"   is  very  clever 
types,    does    not    depend    for    its 
success  altogether  on  Marie  Tempest,  but  with- 
out that  lady's  name,  fame  and  presence  it  would 
not  be  nearly  so  attractive. 

MR.  HARCOURT,  the  author,  established 
himself  with  us  in  the  production  of  "A 
Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,"  which,  farcical  as  it 
was  in  story,  was  brimful  of  human  nature  and 
its  incidents  were  possible  even  if  extraordinary. 
In  "A  Lady's  Name"  the  story  is  too  artificial 
to  be  farcially  amusing.  This  may  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  farce;  but  for  a  young 
woman  to  advertise  for  a  husband  in  order  to 
secure  material  for  a  novel  she  is  writing  does 
not  promise  entertainment,  and  the  very  fact  that 
Mr.  Harcourt  does  get  some  out  of  it  tends  to 
convince  us  that  he  has  ability.  He  is  a  promis- 
ing young  man,  one  of  those  promising  young 
men  who,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  acting, 
know  all  the  tricks.  Among  the  most  amusing, 
beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale, 
is  the  slavey  as  played  by  Beryl  Mercer.  Going 
a  little  higher  we  meet  the  cook,  who  is  in  love 
with  the  butler,  and  has  such  violent  hysterics 
when  she  discovers  the  visitor  (  Marie  Tempest) 
is  the  object  of  his  transferred  affections.  The 
butler,  we  know  of  old.  but  Mr.  Harcourt  has 
individualized  him. 

~*  HE  parlor  maid,  played  by  Ruth  Draper,  is 
A  pleasing  and  typical.  Lillian  Cavanagh,  as 
a  suffragette,  twists  the  wrist  of  a  blustering 
vulgarian  who  answers  the  advertisement  and 
otherwise  subdues  him.  Thus  the  play  is  the 
product  of  the  resourcefulness  of  an  actor-stagc- 
manager-author.  The  least  interesting  part  is 
played  by  perhaps  the  best,  at  least  most  noted 
actor  in  the  cast,  W.  Graham  Browne.  He  is  the 
master  of  the  butler,  and  it  is  in  his  kitchen  that 
the  practical  young  woman  advertising  for  a  hus- 
band in  order  to  get  material  meets  him. 
The  young  woman,  Marie  Tempest, 
humors  the  butler  by  agreeing  to  come 
to  the  kitchen  to  take  tea  with  him 
There  is  nothing  a  bit  funny  in  the 
theory  of  the  play,  its  story;  but  with 
the  types  and  many  amusing  incidents  and 
the  comedy  of  Marie  Tempest  it  will  not 
be  denied  the  play  succeeds. 


\1-\V  AMSTERDAM.  "Tup.  MEKRY  WIVES 
OF  WIMIMI:-:."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Presented  on  May  :.'.">th  with  the 
following  cast : 

Sir  John  Falstaff,  Herbert  Tree;  Master  Fenton.  Eric 
Muxnn;  Justice  Shallow.  Leonard  Mudie;  Master  Slender. 
George  Hayes;  Master  Ford,  Lyn  Harding;  Master 
Page,  Charles  Coleman;  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Douglas  Ross; 
Dr.  Cains.  Henry  Herbert;  Host  of  the  "Garter  Inn," 
Sydney  Greenstreet;  Bardolph,  G.  W.  Anson ;  Xym. 
Edward  Forbes;  Pistol.  Claude  Beerbohm;  Robin,  Reggie 
Sheffield;  Simple,  George  G.  Carr;  Rugby.  Alfred 
Shirley;  Mistress  Page.  Henrietta  Crosman ;  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  Virginia  Fox  Brooks;  Mistress  Quickly, 
Mam!  Milton;  Mistress  Ford,  Constance  Collier. 

SIR  HERBERT  TREE  is  not  particularly- 
qualified  for  Falstaff,  but  his  direction  of 
the  performance  as  a  whole  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. There  are  some  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  rearrangement  of  this  play  for  the  modern 
stage.  He  has  bettered  some  of  the  old  rear- 
rangements, but  we  would  not  care  to  affirm  that 
his  distribution  of  the  action  into  three  acts  and 
eleven  scenes  is  the  best  possible.  Violence  to 
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Scenes  and  Characters  in  "Caliban,"  the  Great  Shakespeare  Masque 
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A  GROUP  OF  GRACEFUL  DANCING  GIRLS 
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White 
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Marie   Tempest   i 
at    the    Maxine 


i   Act   I    of    "A   Lady's   Name" 
Elliott 


the  actual  text  is  not  noticeable.  The  closing 
scene  in  Windsor  Forest  has  now  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  comic  opera,  the  curtain  falling 
to  the  dancing  whoop  of  wildly  merry  people 
footing  it  on  the  green.  Sir  Herbert  may  be 
right  in  thus  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  merry 
prank  of  Mistress  Page  and  Mistress  Ford.  The 
picture,  the  scenery  of  it,  was  assuredly  a 
triumph  of  decorative  art,  while  there  was  un- 
doubted- effectiveness  in  the  very  bigness  of  the 
hilarity  and  the  number  of  people  employed. 

IN   the   acting,   apart   from   Sir   Herbert's   Fal- 
staff,    which    was   good    but    not    superlative, 
Henrietta  Crosman  was  the  feature.    We  doubt  if 
a  better  Mistress  Page  can  be  remembered  or,  at 
least,  if  a  better  one  can  be  had  to-day.     Miss 
Crosman  has  the  airiness  of  thought  and  motion 
that  was  born  in  her  as  it  was  in  Mistress  Page. 
To   whatever    extent   Shakespeare   was   indebted 
to   sources  not  of  his  own  imagination   for  the 
story — or   any  part  of  it — of  the  pranks  of   the 
wives,  his  characters  are  so  local  and  so  plainly 
of    his    own    creation    that    the    play    brings    us 
closer  to  the  human  Shakespeare,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  used,  than  any  other  written  by  him. 
We  can  note  in   it  more  of  the   practical  play- 
wright, more  of  that  accommodation  of  himself 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  the  stage,  entertain- 
ment in  the   employment  of   characters   close   to 
everyday  life,  than  in  any  of  his  other  plays.     It 
was  the  quality  and  the  method  of  Moliere,  the 
two  men  being  wide  apart,  not  in  genius,  but  in 
method.     The  minor  parts  in  the   New  Amster- 
dam performance  responded  to  Shakespeare's  in- 
tention.    G.    W.    Anson's    Bardolph,   particularly 
in  one  or  two  scenes  in  which  he  witnesses  with 
anxiety  for  the  heel-taps  that  might  be  left  from 
his   Master's   deep  potation,  was   worth   anyone's 
evening.      George    Hayes     as     Master    Slender, 
Henry   Herbert    as   Dr.   Caius,   Reggie   Sheffield, 
George    G.   Carr    and    Alfred    Shirley    as    Robin, 
Simple  and  Rugby  respectively,  Maud  Milton  as 
Dame  Quickly,  Leonard  Mudie  as  Shallow,  Sid- 
ney  Greenstreet   as   mine   Host   of   the   ''Garter" 
Jnn,   and  'Henry  Herbert   as  Evans,  were  as  if 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare. 

SOME  of  the  important  characters  in  the  play, 
as  performed,  were  not  up  to  the  mark  set 


by  the  minor  characters.  Virginia  Fox  Brooks 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  small  part. 
Others  of  well  established  reputation  were  not 
so  happy,  although  none  fell  below  competency. 
The  use  of  Shakespeare's  plays  no  doubt  is  de- 
clining, and  they  will  continued  to  have  periods 
of  comparative  periods  of  disuse  with  succeeding 
periods,  of  sudden  popularity,  but  no  open- 
minded  observer  of  the  production  of  '"The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  could  doubt  Shake- 
speare's past,  present  and  future  supremacy  in 
the  essentials  of  genius,  whether  it  be  genius  in 
itself  of  for  the  stage. 


BANDBOX.  "THE  SEA  GUM.."  Play  in  four 
acts  by  Anton  Tchekhov,  translanled  from  the 
Russian  by  Marian  Fell.  Produced  on  May  iilst 
with  the  following  cast : 

Masha,  Florence  Enright;  Simon  Medviedenko,  Edward 
F.  Ballantine;  Peter  Sorin.  Frank  Conroy;  Constantine 
rreplieff,  Roland  Young;  Jacob,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Jr.; 
Nina  Zarietchnaya.  Mary  Morris;  Dr.  Eugene  Dorn, 


THE     THEATRE 

Robert  Strange;  Paulina,  Suzette  Stuart;  Irina  Arkadina, 
Helen  Westley;  Boris  Trigorin,  Ralph  Koedcr;  Sham- 
raev,  Walter  Frankl;  The  Maid,  Elinor  M.  Cox;  The 
Cook,  Jean  Strange. 

THE  last  offering  by  the  Washington  Square 
Players  at  their  Bandbox  Theatre  in  remote 
57th  Street  (the  company  now  being  housed  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre)  was  an  imported  something 
called  "The  Sea  Gull,"  by  Anton  Tchekhov,  a 
Russian  dramatist  of  high  intention  and  serious 
resolve.  Mr.  Tchekhov  is  a  symbolist.  He  soon 
gives  us  to  understand  in  this  play  that  we  are 
to  spend  an  edifying  evening  witnessing  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  shooting  a  sea  gull,  the 
sea  gull  real,  the  incident  symbolic.  The  same 
things  would  have  happened  in  the  play  if  the 
sea  gull  had  not  been  shot,  but  there  is  a  certain 
very  appropriate  artistic  gloom  cast  over  the 
proceedings  by  the  use  of  this  one  symbol.  Ibsen 
sometimes  employs  two  in  the  same  play,  but  one, 
we  think  it  will  be  commonly  agreed  to,  is 
enough. 

THE  purpose  of  the  play  seems  to  be  to  satir- 
ize ambition  that  is  amiably  misdirected  or 
pursued  with  selfish  and  unscrupulous  energy.  It 
is  a  group  consisting  of  an  artistic  family  and 
their  friends.  The  mother,  of  the  second  gen- 
eration, is  the  dominating  spirit.  Already  a  suc- 
cessful actress  she  consorts  with  a  distinguished 
dramatist.  Her  son  is  jealous  of  the  dramatist 
and  is  writing  at  a  novel  or  poem  in  emulation 
of  him.  This  son  commits  suicide  toward  the 
end  of  the  performance  by  means  of  a  pistol 
shot.  Two  or  three  young  women  are  disap- 
pointed in  love,  one  of  them  marrying  a  man  she 
abhors,  while  another  goes  down  in  dishonor. 
The  distinguished  dramatist  remains  erect  and 
unscathed,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  as  a  monument 
of  and  to  vanity. 

THE  characters  are  clearly  drawn,  with  such 
truth  indeed  that  the  play  must  have  a  grip- 
ping force  in  its  own  land.  Much  of  the  dia- 
logue has  a  telling  intellectual  penetration.  Fx- 
cept  in  its  characterizations  the  play  could  hardly 
be  described  as  expertly  written.  For  whatever 
reason,  it  proved  a  bore.  We  do  not  think  that 
result  was  in  any  large  measure  the  fault  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players.  That  it  was  the 
first  long  play  they  had  attempted  has  little  to 
do  with  it.  They  have  no  reason  to  be  disonir- 
aged  in  the  matter  of  venturing  on  long  plays. 
The  failure  here  is  that  of  Mr.  Tchekhov.  It 


Marie    Tempest,    Beryl    Mercer,    Ruth    Draper    and    Stanley    Harrison    in    Act    II    of    "A    Laily's    Name" 
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The  Humorous  Side  of  Stage 

Publicity 

By   ALAN    DALE 


WHO  is  the  brave,  suave,  saccharine, 
and  somewhat  courtly  gentleman 
who  accosts  the  dramatic  critic  as 
he  enters  the  theatre,  seizes  his 
hand  affectionately,  asks  after  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  wonders  if  he  would  like  a  nice  stage 
In i.\  tor  the  accommodation  of  his  entire  faniih  ? 

Why,  lie  is  the  .gentleman  employed  by  the 
manager  to  give  "publicity"  lo  that  manager's 
enterprises — to  see  that  newspaper  readers  are 
plied  with  agreeable  misinformation  anent  the 
current  stage  offering,  and  to  clamor  for  "para- 
graphs" in  the  pleasantly  chatty,  yet  persistently 
agate  column  entitled  "Footlight  Xotes." 

He  is  quite  a  smiling  and  confidential  person, 
when  the  critic  has  command  of  the  aforesaid 
column,  but  sardonic*,  and  a  trifle  sinister  when 
he  hasn't.  He  is  always  dapper,  and  neatly  sar- 
torial. At  times,  he  will  suggest  archly — oh, 
quite  archly ! — liquid  refreshment,  and  the  young 
critic  unbosoms  himself  of  his  troubles,  to  this  ap- 
parently good  natured,  and  optimistic  listener. 

Sometimes,  he  is  profusely  complimentary.  He 
will  tell  the  critic  that  he  is  the  most  influential 
of  all  the  New  York  writers  on  theatrical  topics. 
He  will  occasionally  retail  luminous  gossip  from 
the  newspaper  offices.  Quite  often  he  tells  the 
youthful  writer  how  friendly  he  is  with  the 
editor-in-chief,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  news- 
paper, or  with  some  other  mighty  influence  in 
the  office.  He  will  allude  to  the  critic's  ''boss" 
as  Bill,  or  Joe,  or  Charlie,  just  to  emphasize  his 
delightful  familiarity  with  that  newspaper  office, 
and  sometimes  he  will  say:  "Bill  thinks  the 
world  of  you,  and  Mrs.  Bill  simply  raves  about 
your  articles." 

"^  HE  young  critic  is,  of  course,  impressed. 
A  and  perhaps  awed,  and  when  the  publicity 
gentleman  suggests  humbly,  diffidently,  and  very 
carelessly  that  the  critic  say  a  kind  word  or  two, 
if  he  honestly  can  (the  publicity  gentleman  is 
much  concerned  with  the  question  of  honesty), 
for  a  certain  artist,  who  is  really  very  friendly 
with  Bill,  or  Joe,  or  Charlie,  naturally  he  does 


it — if  he  can.     And  he  usually 
linds  that  he  can.     Of  course. 

The  publicity  gentleman  al- 
ways amuses  me,  and  always 
has.  He  is  so  delicionsly 
transparent  — so  pellucid,  as  it 
were,  \Vhether  it  be  in  a 
chat,  or  a  typewritten  para- 
graph, deferentially  offered 
for  publication,  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  exquisitely  in- 
genuous. He  is  really  a  very 
simple  minded  person,  who  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  astute,  and 
that  is  always  funny.  Very 
often  he  has  graduated  from 
the  ranks  of  journalism,  be- 
cause managers  believe  that 
any  connection  with  a  news- 
paper office  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  He,  too.  was  once 
affectionately  considered  by  his  predecessor,  so  he 
knows  exactly  how  to  behave,  and  he  behaves ! 

1  enjoy  the  publicity  man  most  when  the  play 
is  bad — bad  to  the  core.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
precise  time  when  he  occurs,  for  there  is  an 
absurd  idea — a  genuinely  perverted  notion — that 
a  good  play  needs  no  attention  at  all. 


The    publicity    gentleman    is    fond    of    writing    erudite    articles 
which   the  star  will   sign 


been 


WHEN   the   piece 
the    storehouse 


is  so  dreadful  that  even 
might  be  pardoned  for 
protesting  at  its  subsequent  shelter,  the  publicity 
gentleman  gets  fearfully  busy.  One  of  his  most 
brilliant  "stunts"  is  to  send  forth  illusive  para- 
graphs declaring  that  London  is  bidding  avidly 
for  the  English  rights  to  the  failure,  and  in  the 
most  expensive  cablegrams.  When  I  read  that 
"George  Alexander  will  produce  the  piece  at  the 
St.  James  Theatre,  London,"  or  that  ''Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  has  acquired  the  English  rights,"  then 
I  know  that  the  doors  of  the  storehouse  are 
opening  slowly — slowly — slowly. 

The   publicity   gentleman    never   hesitates.     As 
soon    as    the    receipts    show    that    the    piece    is 
doomed — London  buys  it,  and  three  English  man- 
agers clamor  for  the  rights.     In  the  case  of 
a  success,  nobody  cares  a  hang  about  Lon- 
don.   London  can  fight  its  own  battles.    But 
the  abject   failure   is  always   due   for  "pre- 
sentation in  the  English  metropolis." 

AT  the  beginning  of  a  recent  season,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  plays  that  were  booked — by  the  pub- 
licity gentleman — for  London,  and  the  list 
grew  so  long,  that  I  gave  up  the  work.  It 
was  too  "clerical,"  so  to  speak. 

Now,  I  ask  you  why — why,  the  American 
public  should  believe  that  London  would 
bid  for  a  particularly  atrocious  dramatic 
offering?  The  only  answer  I  can  think  of  is 
that  London  sends  so  many  bad  plays  here, 
that  it  may  be  a  case  of  retaliation.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  publicity  gentleman  reasons 
that  this  sort  of  work  has  always  been  done, 
so  he  must  continue  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  his  predecessors. 

The  list  of  plays  that  have  been  secured 
for  London,  and  have  never  seen  the  foot- 
lights there,  is  quite  startling.  I  should 
think  that  the  public  must  have  caught  on 
to  this  absurd  "paragraph,"  but  the  pub- 
licity gentleman  evidently  has  other  notions. 
And  when  by  any  chance  a  play  is  done  in 


London,    then    it    is    one    that    has    never 
treated  to  the  publicity  gentleman's  work. 

When  the  play  is  not  so  bad  that  London 
managers  clamor  for  it  —  you  see,  they  clamor 
only  for  the  worst  —  then  the  brain  of  the  pub- 
licity gentleman  operates  in  another  direction. 
He  dallies,  perhaps,  with  '"society."  When  after 
a  particularly  unfortunate  first-night,  I  read  that 
"Mrs.  Vanderbilt  occupied  a  box  with  a  party  of 
friends,"  I  say  to  myself:  "Oh,  you  poor  little 
play!  I  thought  that  you  might  have  a  chance, 
but  now  1  know  that  it  is  all  off." 

I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  newspaper  readers 
are  as  sophisticated  as  I  am.  Why  should  they 
be?  But  1  do  wonder  why  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  or  any  other  "prominent"  persmi. 
should  be  an  inducement  to  the  public  to  patron- 
ize anything.  If  society  people  like  to  spend 
their  money  on  bad  plays,  they  can  at  least  af- 
ford it.  Moreover  their  dramatic  instincts  arc 
not  necessarily  cultivated,  and  their  approval  is 
perfectly  irrelevant. 

However,  after  the  alleged  purchase  of  the 
New  York  failure  by  the  London  manager,  the 
publicity  gentleman's  next  move  is  to  furnish  a 
list  of  the  names  01  unfortunates  who  have  sat 
through  it.  Sometimes  "clubs"  go  to  see  it  en 
masse,  because  the  specialty  of  the  club  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  The  fun- 
damental idea  is  that  any  mention  of  a  play 
helps  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  delightful  fallacy,  because  the  New- 
York  public  is  much  too  "fly"  to  be  caught  by 
such  methods.  They  might  be  useful  in  Prairie 
du  Chien  (Wis.),  in  Mifflintown  (Pa.),  or  in 
Shakopee  (Minn.). 

THE    comic    feature   of   the   publicity   gentle- 
man's   outlook    is    that    he    invariably    con- 
siders this  fastidious  and  semi-sophisticated  pub- 
lic just   as  though   it  belonged  to  the  aforesaid 
art  centres. 

It  is  difficult  nowadays  for  the  publicity  gen- 
tleman to  display  the  tactics  that  were  popular 
years  ago,  when  Miss  Anna  Held  secured 
columns  of  advertising  by  milk  baths,  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  won  editorial  comment  by 
refusing  to  appear  unless  tan  bark  were  placed 
outside  the  theatre.  Dramatic  editors  do  not 
mind  little  agate  lies  about  current  attractions. 
but  they  will  not  tolerate  the  more  florid  effu- 
sions of  mendacity.  Never  lie,  but  if  you  do,  let 
it  be  a  whopper.  That  was  formerly  the  gospel 


"At   times   the   dapper   press   agent    will    suggest    liquid 
refreshment" 
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of  the  dramatic  department,  but  it  has  gone  out 
of  fashion.  The  lies  must  be  inconspicuous,  and 
comparatively  innocuous. 

The    erudite    publicity    gentleman — and     occa- 
sionally he  is  quite  nicely  "educated" — is  fond  of 

busying    himself    with    the    "views"    of        

the  star  whom  he  may  be  booming. 
This  star  may  not  be  able  to  write  a 
single  paragraph  in  decent  English,  but 
you  read  from  his  alleged  pen  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  Shakespeare,  or  a  most 
luminous  screed  on  the  trend  of  the 
modern  stage. 


THAT  sometimes  ''gets  my  goat." 
(Please  let  me  use  the  expression 
even  though  it  be  inelegant.)  It  really 
does.  I  say  to  myself :  "Here  am  I, 
getting  on  in  life  and  just  able  to  ex- 
press myself  in  fairly  literary  English'' 
(the  fact  that  many  deny  this  does 
not  daunt  me  in  the  least),  ''yet  after 
the  years  I  have  spent  at  my  pen  this 
actor  or  actress  can  write  an  article 
just  as  plausibly  as  I  can."  Sometimes 
a  chorus  girl  tells  of  the  temptations  of 


licity  gentleman  works  hard  in  their  interests, 
and  they  say  things  that  are  really  humorously 
mendacious.  The  lies  are  piquant  and  paprika'd, 
and  it  would  be  delicious  to  believe  that  they 
were  accepted  by  those  to  whom  they  are  of- 
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the  stage  (she  loves  them!)  in  immaculate  lan- 
guage, and  we  must  suppose  that  the  public- 
swallows  it.  She  "quotes"  beautifully  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  even  though  you  know  that, 
in  her  private  conversation,  she  is  on  affectionate 
terms  with  double  negatives,  it  gives  you  a  shock 
at  first. 

The  publicity  gentleman  sees  to  it  that  she  is 
not  only  topical  but  eminently  literary.  You  are 
willing  to  swear  that  she  couldn't  even  read  her 
alleged  utterances  aloud,  but  you  are  asked  to 
credit  the  idea  that  the  general  public  actually 
thinks  she  wrote  it  all.  This  feature  of  the 
publicity  gentleman's  duties  is  tremendously 
funny,  but  it  has  a  sting  to  it.  It  belittles  the 
poor  souls  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  trying  to  express  themselves  in  cleanly 
English. 

THEN  the  feminine  star  and  the  chorus  girl 
are  always  credited  with  being  full  of  al- 
truistic advice  to  everybody  who  doesn't  want  it! 
Their  sentiments  are  pure  as  new-mown  milk, 
or  freshly  drawn  hay.  You  know  all  about  them, 
and  so,  I  imagine,  does  the  public,  but  the  pub- 


"Caesar" — Donald   Hrmvn.   Simix.   S.    Dak. 
"Volumnia" — Agnes  Owl,  Cherokee,  N.  C. 


fered,  but  who  could  possibly  believe  it? 
The   publicity   gentleman   loves   a   bit    of   gen- 


ealogy in  the  case  of  artists  who  need — a  bit  of 
anything.  If  he  can  discover  that  the  star  once 
had  ,-i  grandfather,  or  a  grandmother,  or  some 
nice  sort  of  an  aunt,  out  goes  the  priceless  gem 
of  information,  in  a  delightful  agate  paragraph. 
It  is  printed  perfectly  irrelevantly,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  possible 
case,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  inordi- 
nately useful.  He  or  she  ''gets  a  men- 
tion," and  the  hard-working  publicity 
gentleman  gets  a  salary. 

We  are  no  longer  interested  in  the 
fact  that  Miss  So-and-So  collects 
snakes,  or  that  Mr.  Snooks  wears  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  every  day,  or  that  Mrs. 
Three-Stars  drinks  iced  vinegar  after 
her  performance  each  night,  or  that 
Mr.  Asterisk  loves  sugar  on  his  pota- 
toes. The  publicity  gentleman,  to  be 
worth  his  salt,  must  steer  away  from 
banalities  such  as  these — which  have 
now  started  a  career  of  puerile  men- 
dacity in  the  movies — and  he  does  steer 
away  from  them,  in  the  direction  of 
others  just  as  banal. 

Perhaps  on  Avenue  A,  or  in  Riving- 
ton  Street,  where  the  people  do  not  go  to  the 
Broadway  theatres,  the  lucubrations  of  the  pub- 
licity gentleman  may  be  appreciated  as  the  man- 
ifestations of  harmless  lunacy,  but  I  cannot — I 
dare  not  believe,  that  they  are  accepted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lobster  Square,  and  that  vicinity. 

~*  HE  really  comic  side  of  publicity  lies  in 
-•-  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  in  the  case  of 
bad  plays.  Good  ones,  those  that  have  been  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  and  are  booked  for  long 
and  lucrative  runs,  get  no  attention.  Why,  the 
public  must  ask,  do  we  hear  nothing  of  certain 
plays  so  popular  that  we  cannot  even  buy  tickets 
for  them,  but  only  of  those  that  are  in  the  "cut- 
rate"  market? 

The  publicity  gentleman  invariably  "quotes" 
the  opinions  of  critics  when  the  piece  is  bad.  lie 
picks  out  a  few  adjectival  phrases  to  be  read 
without  the  context,  and  "releases"  them  in  his 
advertisements.  Then,  if  you  have  been  studying 
this  sort  of  thing  carefully,  or  even  carelessly, 
you  know  full  well  that  the  play  is  a  "fliver." 
Whenever  a  piece  is  unanimously  praised — and 
it  does  happen  occasionally — the  advertisements 
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are  silent.  "Success — Herald" 
never  occurs  under  those  con- 
ditions, and  there  are  no  pub- 
lished opinions.  Silence — and 
gold! 

David  Belasco,  I  think,  pro- 


fact  that  such-and-such  a  play  is  produced  be- 
fore the  profession.  It  is  an  awfully  funny 
notion,  I  think.  Don't  you  agree? 

This  season,  I  have  longed  to  hear  something 
about    "The    Boomerang,"    and 
have   scoured   the   publicity  para- 


•f, 
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they  don't  want,  for  the  attractions  that  are  to 
be  done  in  London,  and  those  that  Mrs.  Van- 
di-rbilt  lias  seen,  with  her  box  party. 

I  may  arid  that  "The  Boomerang"  has  been 
produced  in  London,  and  I  may  also  remark  that 
I  secured  that  information  from  the  Knnli-,h 
papers.  The  New  York  papers,  full  of  "Foot- 
light  Notes"  and  "Greenroom  Gossip,"  never 
whispered  a  word,  or  greenroom-gossiped  a  syl- 
lable on  that  topic.  Suppose  that  "The  Boome- 
rang" had  been  a  failure. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  George  M.  Cohan's 
' 'revue."     Not  the  scintilla  of  a  whispered  word! 
Really,  one  would  be  forced  to  believe  that  the 
New  York  public  interested  itself  only 
in   failures,  if  one   credited   the   pub- 
licity gentleman.  Does  one  credit  him? 


'TM-IE  drollery  of  the  thing  always 
-*•  makes  me  laugh.  It  is  so  ingen- 
uous, that  it  is  almost  wistful.  Just 
as  there  are  some  critics  whose  ver- 
dicts may  always  be  taken  in  a  con- 
trary sense,  so  there  are  some  pub- 
licity gentlemen  whose  "boosts"  must 
be  regarded  as  first  aid  to  the 
wounded.  They  are  really  good  Sa- 
maritans, helping  those  who  clamor 
for  attention.  They  work  for  the 
poor  and  needy,  but  why  should  they 
pretend  that  these  are  affluent  and  un- 
needy  ? 

The  absence  of  the  publicity  gentle- 
men's kindly  efforts  is  really  a  won- 
derful assistance— as  far  as  the  so- 
phisticated public  goes— and  that  is  a 
long  way.  Certain  stars  who  refuse 
to  allow  any  erudite  gentlemen  to 
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duces  more  successes  than  any  living  manager, 
and  his  advertisements  are  taciturnity  exempli- 
fied. The  general  public  must  have  learned  its 
lesson  from  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Belasco.  These 
never  vary.  Absolute  success  means  no  quoted 
opinion.  In  case  of  doubt — reasonable  doubt — 
perhaps  the  words  of  one  or  two  critics  may  be 
reproduced.  I  can  always  tell  exactly  how  Mr. 
Belasco  feels  about  his  productions  by  watching 
the  "publicity."  In  case  I  never  read  one  soli- 
tary word  about  a  Belasco  play,  I  know  abso- 
lutely that  it  is  a  tremendous  success.  In  case 
I  do  read  a  few  words  about  it,  I  realize  that 
Belasco  is  not  overweeningly  certain. 

Have  you  ever  read  a  quoted  opinion  of  a 
-Maude  Adams  play?  Charles  Frohman  was  so 
completely  assured  of  her  success  at  all  times, 
that  the  publicity  gentleman  had  no  job.  He 
was  superfluous,  and  irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 
She  has  never  been  plied  with  "views"  on  the 
subject  of  the  temptations  of  the  stage,  or  ad- 
vice to  mothers,  or  the  usual  publicity  topics. 
She  has  never  spoken  through  the  publicity  gen- 
tleman; Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  never  seen  her  (or, 
if  she  has,  she  has  remained  silent)  and  her 
plays  have  never  been  secured  for  London. 
Silence— and  gold! 

A  S  for  ''professional  matinees" — the  actors 
*»  are  often  asked  to  see  what  the  public  doesn't 
want  to  see,  not  because  the  managers  are  par- 
tii-ularly  anxious  to  give  the  poor  Thespians  a 
bad  time,  but  because  the  "professional  matinee" 
always  gets  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  news- 
papers. Why  it  should  do  so  I  don't  know,  but 
it  does.  Great  successes  rarely  offer  "profes- 
sional matinees."  The  poor  actors  seldom  see 
the  good  things  on  those  occasions,  but  usually 
the  bad  ones.  There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of 
idea  in  the  brain  of  the  publicity  gentleman,  that 
the  public  will  be  enormously  impressed  by  the 


graphs — knowing,  of 
course,  that  I  should 
never  find  an  item 
there,  as  the  piece 
has  been  so  abnor- 
mally successful. 
Still,  even  I  cannot 
always  resist  the  quite 
exploded  idea  that 
''publicity"  covers 
everything.  I  could 
discover  various  al- 
lusions to  such  offer- 
ings as  "See  America 
First"  or  "Come  to 
Bohemia,"  but  ne'er 
a  word  about  "T  h  e 
Boomerang." 

Now,  you  would 
think  that  if  "Foot- 
light  Notes"  meant 
anything,  they  would 
concern  themselves 
with  successes.  How 
many  people  have 
seen  "T  h  e  Boome- 
rang"? When  did  it 
celebrate  its  one  hun- 
dredth performance? 
What  was  the  reason 
of  its  success,  when 

it  was  hailed  as  merely  a  pleasant  little  play, 
beautifully  produced  and  artistically  cast?  Not 
a  word.  Don't  you  think  that  the  public  must 
wonder  why  failures  are  always  paragraphed, 
and  successes  never? 

Silence  must  be  lucrative.  Surely  that  is  the 
lesson  that  the  public  learns,  if  it  learns  any. 
Theatre-goers  discover  that  they  simply  cannot 
buy  tickets  for  a  piece  that  the  newspapers  have 
apparently  neglected,  and  that  they  can  buy  all 
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write  their  views  for  them  to  sign,  are  now  re- 
garded as  dignified  and  artistic.  Their  very 
silence  augurs  well  for  their  success.  The  chatty 
ones  make  us  laugh,  and  offer  us  light  relaxation 
at  their  own  expense.  What  they  have  to  say — 
or  what  the  publicity  gentleman  has  to  say  for 
them — is  always  so  alluring  and  so  arch.  It  is 
so  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  so  sweetly  optimistic, 
and  so  entrancing!}'  meaningless. 

I've  met  all  sorts  (Continued  on  page  4^) 
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THE   NEW   LADY   OF    PHILIPSE    MANOR 

Rlsie  Janis  mistress  of  the  historic  home  so  closely 
associated  with  Washington 


LTFK  is  very  kind  to  Klsie  Janis.  Even 
in  her  cradle  that  vividly  human  young 
person  was  dowered  with  a  gift  of 
mimicry  that  has  won  her  a  place  among 
the  most  popular  stage  persons  of  the  present, 
and  she  is  further  endowed  with  a  line  faculty 
for  versification,  a  fluent  command  of  a  copious 
and  classic  vocabulary,  that  almost  constitutes 
genuine  poetic  genius.  When  she  isn't 
acting  or  giving  imitations  of  other 
actresses,  Miss  Janis  is  deeply  preoccu- 
pied with  the  Poetic  Muse,  and  she- 
stables  her  Pegasus  in  a  historic  structure 
where  once  the  saddle  horse  of  George 
Washington  quite  probably  snorted  and 
stamped  a  century  or  so  ago. 

FOR  Miss  Janis,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
has  purchased  the  famous  o  1  d 
"Philipse  Manor,"  sometime  called ''Castle 
Philipse,"  near  Tarrytown,  in  this  State, 
and  there  she  is  spending  her  vacation 
surrounded  by  mementoes  of  George 
Washington's  stay  in  the  line  old  house, 
and  relics  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  days 
before  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  nearby, 
was  lost  by  General  Washington  to  Lord 
Howe  in  October,  1776. 

No  more  ardent  lover  of  her  country 
than  Elsie  Janis  exists,  unless  the  patriot- 
ism of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Josephine  Janis, 
may  exceed  that  of  her  talented  daughter, 
and  the  historic  manor  house  could  not 
possibly  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  the  reverent  ownership  of  the  young 
star.  A  careful  and  comprehensive  search 
for  veritable  Washington  furniture  and 
pictures,  will  doubtless  in  time  enable 
Miss  Janis  to  restore  much  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  "Washington's  headquarters" 
to  the  venerable  place,  in  the  mean  time 
the  George  Washington  bedroom,  and 
the  George  Washington  beds — four  post- 
ers of  solid  mahogany  now,  alas,  dese- 
crated with  several  coats  of  white  paint, 
are  shown  to  visitors  with  high  pride  by 
Elsie  and  her  mother. 

No    other    transient    home    of    George 
Washington     approaches     in     sentimental 
interest   the   house   which   Miss   Janis   has   made 
her  own.     It  was  here  that  Mars  was  defeated 
by  Cupid,   the  very  lovely   Miss   Philipse  having 
here   in   the   stately   language   of   her   time,    "de- 
clined the  hand"  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

A  ROMANTIC  spot,  where  the  winding 
stream  which  flows  through  the  ground 
falls  in  a  tiny  cataract  over  a  succession  of  rude 
boulders  to  a  limpid,  oak-shaded  pool  below,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  very  place  where  the  obdurate 
fair  one  gave  George  Washington  his  conge. 
Then  there  is  the  old  well,  now  walled  about 
with  a  neat  white  well  house,  where  George 
might  have  quaffed,  and  probably  did,  deep 
draughts  from  the  old  oaken  bucket.  Anyway, 
if  the  first  president  never  drank  the  sparkling 
fluid  that  fills  the  moss-covered  bucket  from 
which  Miss  Janis  offers  her  guests  a  drink  to- 
day, he  missed  something. 

Wonderful  tact  and  discretion  have  marked 
such  restorations  as  Mrs.  Janis  has  made  in  the 
old  place.  A  stone  wall,  falling  to  decay,  but 
of  great  age,  which  formerly  divided  the  trim 
grounds  from  the  mill  plot  where  the  grist  of 
other  days  was  ground,  has  been  rebuilt.  A  high 


Washingtonian  spirit  has  caused  Miss  Janis  to 
collect  the  same  sort  of  boulders  used  in  the  orig- 
inal construction,  and  two  pairs  of  venerable  mill 
stones,  found  buried  deep  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
stream,  have  been  mounted  to  form  a  sort  of 
low  pillar  beside  the  wall.  And  the  digging  up 
of  the  ancient  garden  also  gave  up  treasure  trove 
of  other  clavs. 


Whit, 


ELSIE  JANIS 
At  the  old  well,  one  of  the  historic   spots  of  Philipse   Manor. 

MANY  venerable  old  Dutch  bricks — tile-like 
in  shape,  and  some  of  them  bearing  the 
date  (1615),  in  which  year  they  were  pressed 
in  Holland  and  set  to  dry  by  the  old  process 
of  sun-curing,  were  yielded  up  and  have  been 
presented  as  treasured  paper  weights  or  book 
ends  to  collectors  of  Washingtonia  who  are 
numbered  among  Miss  Janis'  friends. 

There  are  few  examples  of  Colonial  doors 
finer  than  the  lovely  old  entrance  to  Philipse 
Manor.  Close  beside  this  door  is  set  a  large 
bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

CASTLE  PHILIPSE 
This  House  Was  Built 

About  1683  by 

FREDERICK  PHILIPSE 

First  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 

PHIL1PSEBURGH 
The  Manor  Was  Granted  in 

1693 

By  Governor  Fletcher 

Placed  by  the  Colonial  Dames 

Of  the  State  of  New  York 

1906. 


INSIDE  the  beautiful  entrance,  a  wide  old 
Colonial  hall  runs  back  with  rooms  of  splen- 
did size  opening  from  either  side.  On  the  left 
is  a  vast  living  room,  low  studded  and  with 
flooring  of  wide  oaken  planks  and  a  fine  old 
chimney  and  mantelpiece,  dating  back  to  the  days 
when  deep-mouthed  fireplaces  burned  the  huge 
logs  of  the  forest  primeval. 

Just  behind  the  living  room  is  the 
wide  many-windowed  dining  room,  with 
a  very  jolly  old  sideboard  holding  some 
fine  Dutch  silver.  If  Miss  Janis  invites 
you  to  dine  or  lunch  with  her,  and  be- 
ing hospita"ty's  own  soul,  she  will  most 
likely  do  so,  you  may  experience  a  faint 
shock  at  being  faultlessly  served  by  a 
very  modern  Japanese  butler,  but  you 
will  probably  feel  that  the  Colonial  uni- 
ties are  quite  preserved  when  ''Callie" 
the  trim  colored  girl  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Janis  household  for 
years,  peeps  in  from  the  butler's  pantry 
to  assure  herself  that  all  is  being  done 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  she 
herself  has  established  as  the  correct 
service  clue  "little  Miss  Elsie." 

Above  stairs  there  is  the  George  Wash- 
ington room,  and  the  cavernously  big  bed 
rooms  of  other  days — three  in  number — 
with  modern  bath  rooms  and  delicious 
little  winding  narrow  stairs  leading  to 
dormer  windowed  attics  where  the  ser- 
vants are  quartered. 

OF  course,  Philipse  Manor  would  be 
incomplete  without  wide  sweeping 
old-fashioned  gardens,  and  these  stretch 
all  around  the  house  gently  melting  into 
vegetable  patches  that  are  the  personal 
pride  and  care  of  Miss  Janis  and  her 
mother.  "Elsie's  corn  patch,"  Elsie's  let- 
tice  bed,  Elsie's  bean  vines  and  pie  plant 
all  flout  a  summer  luxuriance  and  prom- 
ising toothsome  things  for  the  family 
table. 

Under  the  stone  wall  so  happily  re- 
stored by  the  present  occupants  of  this 
historic  demesne,  Mrs.  Janis  has  built  a 
fine  tennis  court,  and  a  dam  has  been 
thrown  across  the  stream  to  make  a  swimming 
pool  shaded  by  willows  and  haunted  by  song 
birds.  Just  a  step  across  the  road  is  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  where  rest  many  of  the  old 
Philipses,  and  where  is  buried  Washington 
Irving,  who  immortalized  this  neighborhood  in 
many  of  his  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Here, 
too,  sleep  Van  Warts  and  Pauldings,  whose 
tombstones  hold  reminders  of  Major  Andre  and 
Benedict  Arnold.  Can  you  imagine  a  more 
charmed  and  charming  home?  And  is  it  not 
indeed  true  that  in  this  delicious  environment 
Life  is  very  kind  to  Elsie  Janis? 

OF  course,  the  answer  is  a  deep,  covetous 
sigh,  but  cheer  up,  Miss  Janis  is  obliged  to 
leave  this  fine  old  home  for  a  six  weeks'  trip 
to  London,  before  beginning  rehearsals  in  Sep- 
tember, and  she  is  looking  around  for  some  ap- 
preciative actor  or  actress  to  whom  she  may  lend 
Philipse  Manor,  during  the  most  sultry  parts  of 
July  and  August.  Perhaps  if  you  rend  high 
heaven  with  prayers,  Allah  may  send  that  Miss 
Janis'  home  may  be  yours  during  her  brief 
absence  in  war-torn  Europe. 

H.  T.  B, 
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1.  /  ntlipse  Manor,  once 
Washington's  Headquar- 
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2.  The  liistiirif  sf»t  where 
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SCENE  IN  LORD  DUNSANY'S  PLAY  "A   NIGHT  AT  AN  INN"   AT  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD   PLAYHOUSE 

THE   MOST  TALKED  OF  PLAYLET  OF  THE  YEAR 


T 


HE  Neigh- 
borhood 
P  layhouse, 
located  at 
466  Grand  Street,  is 
quite  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  surely 
the  most  surprising 
theatre  in  New  York. 
To  not  a  few  of  those 
accustomed  to  mov- 
ing on  parallel  lines 
marked  by  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
trip  to  the  neat  little 
building,  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  tene- 
ments, p  u  s  h  c  a  rt  s, 
Hebrew  homes  a  n  d 

Hebrew  institutions,  became  an  adventure  and  a 
fashionable  fad  during  the  past  season.  It  was  a 
novel  experience  touched  with  a  strange  piqu- 
ancy— this  discovery  of  art  on  Grand  Street. 
The  first  impression,  if  not  the  last,  was  one  of 
pleased  bewilderment,  not  unlike  that  which 
might  accompany  the  finding  of  an  orchid  in  a 
cabbage  patch. 

UT  the  Neighborhood  institution  is  in  real- 
ity  an  entirely  legitimate  growth — the  natu- 
ral outcome  of  a  seed  of  culture  planted  and 
nourished  by  a  number  of  energetic  men  and 
women,  whose  last  thought  was  the  creation  of 
a  fresh  sensation  for  critical  visitors.  Before  the 
inviting  little  playhouse  came  into  being;  before 
Grand  Street  was  more  than  a  forbidding  name 
to  Broadway  habitues,  the  artistic  spirit  of  the 
neighborhood  has  been  developed  into  a  definite 
accomplishment  that  warranted  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  building.  Ten  years  ago  the  movement 
had  its  inception  in  dancing  classes  conducted 
by  the  Misses  Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn ;  four 
years  ago  the  dramatic  group  was  formed,  and 
now,  with  the  Misses  Lewisohn,  Helen  Arthur 
and  Agnes  B.  Morgan  in  charge,  there  are  groups 
of  sincere,  gifted  amateurs  skilled  in  the  various 
arts,  music  and  painting  included. 

Miss  Arthur's  special  department  is  the  drama. 


Lord  Dunsany's  powerful  playlet,  "A 
Night  at  an  Inn,"  which  recently  made 
a  sensation  at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house, and  which  no  fewer  than  six 
Broadway  managers  are  trying  to 
secure  for  presentation. 


By  LYNDE  DENIG 

As  the  plays  are  staged  and  acted  under  her  di- 
rection, she  may  be  termed  the  producer  of  "A 
Night  at  an  Inn,"  probably  the  most  talked  of 
one-act  thriller  of  the  year — a  work  that  six 
prominent  managers  have  tried  to  buy  without 
avail,  for  Lord  Dunsany,  the  author,  is  a  captain 
in  the  English  army,  who  thus  far  has  been  too 
busy  fighting  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dramatic  rights. 

"A  Night  at  an  Inn"  was  a  gift  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Players  under  circumstances  that  must 
cause  practical  theatrical  men  to  shake  their 
heads  hopelessly  over  the  business  short-sight- 
edness of  some — not  many — impulsive  authors. 
Last  year,  "The  Glittering  Gate,"  another  of 
Lord  Dunsany's  works,  was  produced  at  the 
Playhouse  and,  as  usual,  great  care  was  taken  to 
give  the  playlet  an  appropriate  atmosphere.  A 
model  of  the  stage  set,  accompanied  by  a  pic- 
ture of  the  completed  scene,  was  sent  to  the 
author  and  it  pleased  him  immensely.  Not  con- 
tent with  thanking  the  Neighborhood  Players  for 
having  visualized  his  ideas  more  satisfactorily 
than  they  had  been  visualized  before.  Lord 
Dunsany  sent  them  "A  Night  at  an  Inn''  with 
his  compliments.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  added, 
he  has  received  such  royalties  as  a  house  with 
a  total  intake  of  $155  a  performance  permits. 
There  have  been  no  vacant  seats. 

""*  HREE    plays    preceded    the    sensational    at- 
-*•      traction,  for  it  became  no  less  after  a  quan- 
tity  of    unsolicited    newspaper    publicity.      Easily 
the   most   notable   of   the    introductory   offerings, 


in  idea,  treatment  and  acting  was  "With  the  Cur- 
rent," a  sketch  of  Russian  character,  showing 
the  conflict  resulting  from  the  birth  of  new  ideas 
in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  strict  religious  con- 
vention, written  by  Sholom  Asch  and  translated 
from  the  Yiddish  by  Jacob  Robbins.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Players  gave  the  sketch  its  first  Eng- 
lish presentation,  performances  of  particular 
merit  being  supplied  by  Bella  Nodell  and  David 
Solomon.  In  ''The  Price  of  Coal,"  a  work  of 
less  significance,  Miss  Nodell  revealed  even  more 
convincingly  a  rare  emotional  quality.  Next  the 
audience  received  an  exaggerated  farce  with 
kindly  good  humor,  although  the  fun,  however 
effective  it  may  have  been  in  the  original  Rus- 
sian version,  became  a  bit  labored  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation. 

And  then  came  "A  Night  at  an  Inn,"  gripping, 
intense,  shocking,  a  thriller  that  would  have 
fitted  perfectly  into  the  repertory  of  the  Princess 
Theatre  during  the  regime  of  Holbrook  Blinn 
and  his  company.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  stage 
set  to  represent  the  tap  room  of  an  old  English 
inn.  It  is  early  evening  and  one  is  made  to  feel 
that  the  building,  untenanted  save  for  the  four 
men  in  view,  is  located  on  a  gloomy  moor.  Be- 
yond the  windows  there  is  heavy  darkness  and 
within  an  eerie  half-light  cast  by  the  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  grate,  before  which  a  man  is  seated 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  unconcernedly  reading 
a  newspaper. 

His  back  is  turned  to  three  rough  sailors,  who 
are  carrying  on  an  excited,  slightly  hysterical 
conversation  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  We 
soon  learn  that  they  have  stolen  a  jewel  from 
an  idol  in  an  Indian  temple,  that  they  have  been 
tracked  for  thousands  of  miles  by  three  priests 
of  Klesh,  and  that  one  of  the  sailors  is  child- 
ishly elated  over  his  cunning  in  eluding  their 
pursuers. 

THE  man  seated  in  front  of  the  fire  takes 
no  part  in  the  discussion,  yet  it  is  always 
evident  that  he  is  the  dominant  spirit  in  the 
room.  He  is  correctly  dressed,  debonair,  imper- 
turbable and  obviously  the  sailors  are  accustomed 
to  do  his  bidding.  They  refer  to  him  as  Toff, 
and.  without  having  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE   STAMPEDE"— HUGE  SHOW  OF  WESTERN   LIFE 
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THE    SKY    LINE,    GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK,    MONTANA 


AUGUST  5th  to  August  12th  New  York 
will   be   completely   under   the   whoop- 
ing spell  of  the   West.     We  shall  see 
at    the    Shcephead    Bay    Speedway    a 
mammoth  celebration,  exposition  and  competitive 
arenic    tournament   in    frontier   sports   under   the 
name  of  "The  Stampede,"  which,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  will  be  the  biggest  popular  outdoor  event 
of   a   decade. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  prizes 
and  world  championship  titles  will  re- 
ward supremacy  in  all  branches  of  the 
manly  frontier  sports.  More  than  one 
thousand  cowboys  and  cowgirls  have 
enlisted  in  the  competition.  Trains  of 
contestants  and  spectators  are  coming 
from  points  as  far  distant  as  California. 

GUY  WEADICK,  a  young  Westerner 
who    is    the    highest    authority    in 
activities  of  the  rangeland,   will  be  di- 
rector   general    of    the     huge     jubilee. 
Mexico,    South    America   and    Australia 
will    be    officially    represented.      Every 
Western     United     States     senator     and 
governor  is  giving  sentimental  and  ma- 
terial    support.      Harry     S.     Harkness, 
August     Belmont,     W.     A.     Harriman, 
Yice-President  of  the 
Union     Pacific    Rail- 
road ;    Judge    R.    L. 
Lovett,    John    G.    Mil- 
burn,    Jr.,    Ralph    Pul- 
itzer, Lewis  J.   Spence 
and  William  B.  Walker 
are    among   those    who 
have  honored  the  event 
by   serving  as   patrons. 
Sir    Thomas    Lip  ton 
and  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale   have   cabled   their 
acceptances. 

GUY   WEADICK 

THE    occasion     will         Director  general  of   "The   St 
witness  a  gigantic 

round-up  and  reunion  of  the  men  who  made 
Western  history,  who  knew  the  West  when  the 
shriek  of  the  locomotive  was  unheard  and  be- 
fore the  losing  fight  against  barbed  wire  and  the 
steam  plow— old-timers  who  prepared  the  way 
f»r  those  who  came  later;  pioneers  who  drove  ox- 
wagons,  stage-coaches,  prairie  schooners  and 
mule  teams  and  rode  pony  express  in  the  early 


days  of  hardship  and  struggle  against  weather 
and  starvation.  They  will  foregather  at  "The 
Stampede"  to  exchange  hearty  greetings,  to  rem- 
inisce, to  hobnob  and  swap  yarns,  to  renew  old 
friendships,  and  many  of  them  to  match  their 
prowess,  amid  the  flourish  of  hoofs  and  horns 
in  the  arena,  with  the  boy  and  girl  "young  'tins" 
for  the  purses  and  honors  which  will  reward 


TRYING   TO   RIDE 
A  RUCKING  HORSE 


A    ULACKFOOT    INDIAN    BELLE 

mistress  equestrians ;  kings  and  queens 
of  the  lariat ;  men  and  women  sharp- 
shooters ;  bucking  and  wild  horse  and 
cattle  champions ;  relay  race  celebrities, 
horse  wranglers,  steer  bulldoggers  and 
ropers ;  rough  riders,  line  riders,  range 
riders,  trail  drivers,  Texas  rangers,  pony 
.  express  veterans:  Mexican  vaqueros, 
senoritas  and  Guardias  Rurales ;  Aus- 
tralian stockmen;  South  American 
llama  drivers,  gauchos  and  bolo  throw- 
ers ;  North  American  Indians ;  range- 
fed,  original  Ipng-horned  Texas  steers; 
wild  Mexican  cattle;  chuck  wagons, 
historic  stage  coaches,  prairie  schoon- 
ers, burros,  ox-teams ;  pack  trains  and 
every  other  (Continued  on  page  41) 


supremacy  i  n 
all  departments 
of  spectacular 
Western  en- 
deavor. 


ampede"  T^HE  arenic 
•1  pro  gram 
will  introduce,  accord- 
ing  to  the  announce- 
ment  of  The  Stampede, 
"cowgirls,  cowboys,  plains- 
men, pioneers,  old-timei 
and  heroes  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  hunters,  trappers, 
scouts,  guides,  master  and 


A    RACE    OF    WESTERN    STAGE    COACHES 
DRIVEN  BY  OLD  TIMERS 
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The  Leading 

Comedienne  and 

Some  Pretty 

Girls  at  the 

Winter  Garden 


Who  plays  a  leading 
comedy  role 


Apeda          JANE    BARTON 


EMILY  MILES 
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The   thealre   set   up  and   ready 


Kiln;ir    Stelili    ami 

McKay    Morris    in 

"Gammer        G  u  r- 

ton's    Needle" 


Levick 

THE  disciples  of  the  little  theatre  mul- 
tiply. Time  was  when  the  tiny  Berke- 
ley Lyceum  with  its  California!!  title 
and  Elizabethan  simplicity,  its  Shavian 
atmosphere  and  its  Arnold  Daly  activities,  was 
quite  the  last  word  in  theatres  intimes.  But  since 
then  we  have  the  Little  Theatre,  the  Bandbox 
Theatre,  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  the  Chil- 
dren's Theatre,  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  and 
the  Thimble  Theatre,  all  of  New  York  City;  the 
Chicago  Little  Theatre  of  Maurice  Browne,  the 
Philadelphia  Little  Theatre  of  Mrs.  Jay  and  the 
Boston  Toy  Theatre  of  Mrs.  Gale,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Milwaukee  Little  Theatre  of  Mrs.  James 
Stewart,  and  the  Duluth  Little  Theatre  of  the 
Drama  League,  and  an  ever-increasingly  supply 
of  semi-similarly  conceived  ideas  with  regard  to 
"intimacy  in  the  theatre." 

It  might  seem  to  the  laity  that  the  last 
word  had  been  spoken.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  All  that  has  gone  before 
and  is  now  going,  seems  but  the  prologue, 
as  it  were,  of  a  somewhat  continuous  perform- 
ance wherein  not  only  "little  theatres,"  so-called, 
but  really  big  ideas — executed  in  a  somewhat 
diminutive  style  it  is  true — are  forging  to  the 
front  and  making  history  in  the  theatre. 


Wilmot  Heitland.  Nancy 
Winston  and  Florence 
Wollersen  in  "The  Lady 
of  the  Weeping  Willow 
1  ree,  a  Jananese  legend 
play 


V\  hite 


striking  scene  in   black  and   white   in   the   Portmanteau 
Theatre   production   of   "The    Moon    Lady" 


SUCH  an  idea,  remarkably  carried  out  to  a 
definite  and  practical  result,  is  the  Portman- 
teau Theatre,  styled  by  Stuart  Walker,  its  crea- 
tor and  designer :  "The  Theatre  That  Comes  to 
You."  And  in  this,  the  very  latest  of  the  little 
theatre  ideas,  Mr.  Walker  has  become  at  once 
the  surprise  and  despair  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  field.  For  Ijehold,  while  all  of  the  theatres 
mentioned  must,  by  reason  of  their  very  steel 
and  concrete  (or  just  plain  brick  and  mortar,  as 
the  case  may  be)  remain  in  the  apportioned  place 
designated  by  their  respective  contractors  and 
builders — and  tax  collectors,  Mr.  Walker's  Port- 
manteau Theatre  is  not  bound  by  any  such  limi- 


Harrie   Fumade  in  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle" 

tations.  Neither  moorings  nor  foundations,  nor 
anchorage  nor  girders,  nor  anything  that  is  on 
the  earth,  nor  the  rain  above  nor  the  muddy 
streets  below  can  in  any  way  keep  the  Portman- 
teau from  entertaining  its  public.  For  be  it 
known  that  Mr.  Walker's  playhouse  can  elude 
any  earthly  ties  just  because  it  can  be  carried 
about  in  wagons  or  on  trucks,  in  suit  cases  or 
in  trunks,  or  upon  the  backs  of  the  actors. 


Gregory 
in    "Six 


TN  many  respects  The  IVrtmanU-au 
A  is  the  last  word  in  little  theatres.  Cut 
since  its  proscenium  opening  measures 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  its  stage  allows  for  a  depth 
of  eighteen  feet  actual  playing  space, 
it  is  not  so  "little"  as  its  name  might 
suggest.  The  greatest  single  feature 
of  Mr.  Walker's  playhouse  is  its  port- 
ability. It  can  be  set  up  in  any  fairly 
sized  room  from  the  library  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  town  house  to  the  more 
ample  auditorium  of  a  Madison 
Square  Garden  or  equally  spacious 
.building.  School  rooms,  club  houses 
Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A's.  ;  armories,' 
churches  and  country  clubs  all  come 
within  the  scope  of  possibility  and 
practicability  where  The  Portmanteau 
is  concerned. 

T^  HE  Portmanteau  Theatre  is,  in 
-*•  short,  a  twentieth  century  cart 
of  Thespis,  created  and  built  to  travel 
complete  from  footlights  to  stage 
door  exit,  from  city  to  city,  supplying 
entertainment  in  the  Market  Square 
(or  its  modern  equivalent)  much  on 
the  order  of  the  strolling  players  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.  It  is  a  movable, 
portable  playhouse,  the  handiwork  of 
Stuart  Walker,  for  six  years  David 
Belasco's  general  stage  director  and  a 
man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
theatre.  It  can  be  carried  in  ten 
boxes,  its  total  weight  being  only  1,500 
pounds.  It  has  a  remarkable  lighting 
system,  devoid  of  footlights,  not  dup- 
licated anywhere  in  America  and 
which  is  Mr.  Walker's  own. 

The  Portman- 
t  e  a  u  is  adapted 
to  any  style  of 
play,  from  the 
ultra-impression- 
istic to  the  ultra- 
realistic  or  mod- 
ern type  now 
considered  the 
proper  thing  in 
present-day  the- 
atricals. The 
stage  is  com- 
pletely equipped 
with  a  cyclo- 
r  a  m  a,  wings, 
borders  and  va- 
rious  sets  of 
scenery. 

Kelly  and   Nancy   Winston 
Who  Pass  While   the  Len- 
tils Boil" 
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A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  FRITZI  SCHEFF 

This  one  time  favorite  of  the  Metropolitan,  where  she  was 
known  as  the  "little  devil  of  the  Opera  House,"  has  recently 
been  touring  the  United  States  in  vaudeville.  Her  success 
in  comic  opera,  such  as  "Mile.  Modiste,"  "The  Prima  Donna," 
etc.,  is  a  matter  of  stage  history. 
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JOHN    BARRYMORE 
In   a   typical    light   comedy    role 


'V    "T      T  HO   would   have   believed,   a   short 

\     \  two  seasons  ago,  that  John  Barry- 

V/  V/        lucre's   gay    and   ebullient   gift   of 

comedy   accompanied  a  power   for 

reflecting  the  sternly  tragic  images  of  life?  That 

mute,    unlit    despair    in    its    poignant    and    soul 

shaking   silences   was   also   within   the   range   of 

his  interpretative  talent? 

label  Barrymore  held  that  conviction :  but  I 
am  afraid  she  was  quite  alone  in  her  faith.  And 
the  manager  who  put  Miss  Barrymore's  belief 
to  the  test  was  not  Winthrop  Ames,  not  Daniel 
Frohman,  not  David  Belasco,  not  any  of  the 
men  whose  classic  aims  have  given  the  stage  its 
spasmodic  seasons  of  "high  brow"  drama,  but 
A.  II.  Woods,  who  presented  Mr.  Barrymore  in 
one  of  Willard  Mack's  thrillers  bearing  the  far 
from  scholarly  title  "Kick  In.'' 

IN  the  role  of  a  young  criminal  who  refused 
to  squeal  on  a  pal  (if  you  will  pardon  the 
vernacular  in  which  "Kick  In"  is  written  and  in 
which  it  is  perhaps  most  fittingly  described) 
Mr.  Barrymore  gave  a  performance  a-thrill  with 
gripping  power,  but  as  simple  and  repressed  in 
expression,  as  broad  and  human  in  conception, 
as  has  been  contributed  to  our  stage  in  years. 
The  fine  restraint  of  it  startled  our  critics  out 
of  their  self  possession.  With  one  accord  they 
viewed  his  first  performance  as  a  joke.  That 
"Jack"  Barrymore,  whose  comedy  style  had  been 
almost  as  jumpy  as  James  T.  Powers',  could  get 
inside  the  role  of  a  human  derelict  half  sub- 
merged in  the  sea  of  evil  circumstance,  was  an 
impossibility  to  the  guild.  It  puzzled  them;  it 
irritated  them ;  and  so  they  derided  it. 

"Do  go  and  see  'Kick  In,'  "  said  Ethel  Barry- 
more  to  me,  one  evening  when  I  strolled  into 
her  dressing  room  between  the  acts  of  "The 
Shadow,"  for  a  chat. 

"Shall  I  like  him?"  I  questioned,  dubiously; 
"him,"  of  course,  being  young  John. 

"Like  him?  You'll  LOVE  him,"  declared  his 
sister.  "He  gives  not  only  the  best  perform- 
ance I  have  ever  seen  him  send  across  the  foot- 
lights, but  one  of  the  finest  things  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  theatre.  Do  go  and  watch  him,  and 
think  what  a  'regular  actor'  would  do  with  such 


a  part."  And  so  very  true  was  Miss  Barry- 
more's estimate  of  her  brother's  work  in  the 
Willard  Mack  play,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son, I  haunted  the  Republic  Theatre  profoundly 
thankful  to  whatever  dramatic  deities  inspired 
Mr.  Barrymore's  performance. 

A  ND  then  came  Galsworthy  with  "Justice." 
•*•*•  A  pitiless  arraignment  of  the  present  prison 
system  in  this  country,  which  was  written  as  a 
protest  against  the  similar  cell  conditions  in 
England,  "Justice"  was  brought  to  New  York 
with  a  record  of  having  overturned  the  existing 
order  in  English  prisons  and  wrought  a  prison 
reform  in  Great  Britain  as  sweeping  as  those 
brought  about  by  Howard  and  Wilberforce  in 
earlier  days.  Terrible  in  its  bald  simplicity, 
"Justice"  introduced  Mr.  Barrymore  in  the  role 
of  a  young  law  clerk,  Falder  by  name,  who 
stands  between  the  pitiless  justice  of  the  law, 
and  the  possible  pitiful  salvation  of  a  chance  to 
reform.  This  chance  which  lies  in  the  hands  of 
his  employer,  is  not  given,  and  the  boy  perishes. 
It  is  as  logical  as  the  most  inexorable  and  merci- 
less of  Greek  tragedies — this  play  which  is  as 
modern  as  to-morrow  in  its  structure,  and  as 
old  as  ten  thousand  yesterdays  in  its  remorseless 
fulfilment  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Barrymore's  role  is  quite  the  shortest  one, 
so  far  as  words  go,  ever  played  outside  of  pan- 
tomime, by  a  leading  actor.  He  has  scarcely  a  half- 
dozen  speeches  in  any  act,  and  yet  he  dominates 
even  the  scenes  from  which  he  is  wholly  absent, 
by  sheer  power  of  projecting  personality — not 
his  own,  but  Falder's — into  the  play. 

GO  and  ask  how  he  does  it,"  said  the  editor. 
And  I  did. 

A  warm  June  night  had  wrought  wild  ravage 
in  the  pallor  of  Mr.  Barrymore's  prison  make-up, 
as  he  paused  to  chat  with  THE  THEATRE'S  rep- 
resentative while  he  repaired  his  complexion 
and  added  a  haggard  line  or  two  to  his  fur- 
rowed brow. 

"How  is  it,"  I  asked,  "that  you  are  able  to 
throw  to  the  four  winds  all  the  comedy  with 
which  you  have  been  identified  in  the  past  and 
create  so  gripping  a  tragic  role  as  that  of  Falder?" 

''May  I  smoke?"  irrelevantly  questioned  Mr. 
Barrymore,  and  having  lit  a  cigarette,  and  wafted 
several  rings  toward  the  ceiling,  he  musingly  re- 
plied :  "I  suppose  it  all  comes  under  the  head  of 
acting.  It's  accident,  more  or  less,  whether  a 
man  is  called  upon  to  play  one  line  of  part  or 
another." 

"But  what  IS  acting?"  T  demanded,  lightly 
hurling  into  the  air  the  question  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  asked  by  every  dramatist 
from  Aeschylus  to  Augustus  Thomas,  and  by 
students  of  the  stage  whose  numbers  are  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  Without  a  moment's  pause, 
and  with  a  steady  gaze  that  followed  a  thread 
of  vanishing  blue  smoke  straight  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  vague  beyond.  Mr.  Barrymore  de- 
fined the  indefinable  and  gave  expression  to  the 
inexpressible. 

ACTING,"   he   said,   "is   the   art   of   saying   A 
thing  on  the  stage  as  if  you  believed  every 
word    you    utter   to    be   as    true    as    the    eternal 
verities  of  life;  it  is  the  art  of  doing  a  thing  on 
the  stage  as  if  the  logic  of  the  event  demanded 
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JOHN  BARRYMOKI. 
as  the  convict  Falder 
in  the  tragedy,  "Justice** 


that  prn  1st-  art  and  no 
other;  and  of  doing 
and  saying  the  thing  as 
spontaneously  as  if  yon 
were  confronted  with 
the  situation  in  which 
you  were  acting,  for 
the  first  time." 

For  some  years  w<j 
have  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  Mr.  Barry- 
more  in  dashing  com- 
edy roles  demanding  a 
pervasive  and  bubbling 
briskness.  Can  you 
forget  him  as  tin- 
young  wireless  opera- 
tor in  "The  Dictator"? 
Shall  you  ever  lose  the 
cherished  memory  of 
his  gay  imitation  of 
Mr.  "Kid"  McCoy  in 
Augustus  Thomas' 
"The  Other  Girl"? 
Shall  you  not  always  recall  his  jumpy  absurdities 
in  "Toddles"?  His  imperturbable  airiness  in 
The  Fortune  Hunter"  and  "Believe  Me  Xan- 
tippe"?  And  in  the  "Movies"!  Where  is  the 
comedian  so  thistle-down-y  as  John  Barrymore 
in  his  droll  touch  and  go  methods?  He  breezes 
through  rollicking  comedy  roles  like  an  incar- 
nate laugh,  with  nothing  of  the  reserve,  nothing 
of  the  repressed  power,  the  quiet  force  which 
mark  his  work  in  the  Galsworthy  masterpiece. 
"But  do  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  suppress  yo'ir 
own  personality  and  your  comedy  talent  in  do- 
ing the  finer  work  you  accomplish  in  "Justice"? 
I  asked.  Mr.  Barrymore  looked  pained  at  the 
bromide. 

"A  man  isn't  an  actor,"  he  said,  until  he  com- 
mands a  technique  which  enables  him  to  get  an 
impression  across  into  the  heart  of  an  audience 
without  reference  or  relation  to  his  own  individ- 
uality. The  better  the  actor,  the  more  completely 
is  he  able  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation, 
to  divorce  himself  from  his  impersonation.  It  is 
irritating  to  hear  people  talk  about  'David  War- 
field  parts,'  or  'John  Drew  parts,'  about  'Leo 
Ditrichstein  parts,'  or  'Mrs.  Fiske  parts,'  as  if 
such  fine  and  genuine  art  as  theirs  were  circum- 
scribed to  a  narrow,  personal  form  of  expression. 

TAKE  the  case  of  Leo  Ditrichstein  for  ex- 
ample. Nothing  can  be  less  like  Mr. 
Ditrichstein  than  a  Leo  Ditrichstein  part.  Mr. 
Ditrichstein  is  a  serious,  scholarly,  musical  gen- 
tleman, and  yet  because  he  has  no  peer  in  por- 
traying the  philandering  dilettante,  he  is  con- 
stantly cast  for  that  type  of  character.  And  au- 
diences identify  him  with  that  kind  of  roles, 
forgetting  or  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  fine  tech- 
nique which  enables  him  to  play  those  gay  triflers 
with  brilliant  freshness  and  conviction,  would 
stand  him  in  as  good  stead  in  widely  different 
roles. 

"The  art  of  America  is  poorer  to-day  because 
the  will  of  the  public  obliged  an  actor  so  trench- 
antly equipped  for  a  wide  range  of  roles  as  was 
Joe  Jefferson  to  confine  his  genius  to  one  line  of 
characterization  and  to  play  'Rip  Van  Winkle' 
for  a  period  longer  than  the  lifetime  of  most 
actors."  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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ANNA    PAVLOWA 

This  Russian  artist  who  first  revealed  to  America  the  real  beauty  of  the 
Jng  art,  is  to  appear  next  season  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome  under 
the  management  of  Charles  B.  Dillingharn. 
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By  PAUL  MORRIS 

WITH  the  war  still  raging 
in  Europe  and  sea  travel 
robbed  of  its  joys  by 
the  ubiquitous  U-boat, 
almost  everyone  of  prominence  among 
the  foreign  musical  artists  visiting 
America  was  compelled,  on  the  close 
of  the  season,  to  once  more  resign 
himself  to  spend  his  hard  earned  va- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Discre- 
tion, the  artist  thinks,  is  the  bettor 
part  of  genius,  and  he  wisely  seeks  to 
minimize  risks  and  personal  dangers 
as  far  as  possible.  Many  of  the  younger 
men  of  Germany,  Russia,  France  and 
Italy,  have  been  excused  from  military 
duty  on  account  of  their  musical  abil- 
ity, and  they  do  nat  feel  inclined  to 
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Mine.     Knima     ]•  "aim  -    .mil    her    hu»- 
liaiul,   K.  dr  (inK'H/a,  nt    Bath.   Me. 


Louise  Homer  and  her  children  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

tempt  fate  by  returning  to  their 
native  haunt?.  They  might  be  re- 
tained. It  is  much  safer  in  Maine 
or  California. 

A  FEW  of  the  regular  spring  mi- 
**  grants  have  risked  their  voices 
and  lives  on  the  sea.  Caruso  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  here, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  long  career 
as  principal  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  but  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  opera  season 
he  received  letters  from  his  two 
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John    McContiack   and   his    family  at   their   summer    home, 
Tokcneke    Park,    near    Stamford,    Conn. 

sons  who  are  on  his  estate  near  Florence,  Italy. 
He  decided  immediately  that  he  must  see  them. 
Friends  suggested  them  coming  to  New  York. 

"No,"  answered  the  hero  of  a  hundred  operas. 
''If  there  is  any  danger  to  be  taken,  I  will  take 
it.  I  would  not  let '  my  boys  travel  when  sub- 
marines are  making  sea  voyages  dangerous." 
Hardly  was  the  last  operatic  performance  finished 
when  he  sailed  for  Marseilles. 
He  is  now  in  Florence. 

The  business  of  engaging 
new  artists  and  of  hearing 
new  operas  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  Gitilio  Gatti-Casazza, 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope annually.  His  wife, 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  he  left 
behind  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
her  Long  Island  summer 
home,  but  personally  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  duty  and 
is  now  in  Italy. 


Mischa   Elman    (back  turned),   Fritz   Kreisler 

(in     foreground),     and     Leopold     Godowsky 

(in  background) 


Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 
in    California 


Fritz   Kreisler   and    Ernest   Schelling  playing   chess   on   the   porch   of 
Mr.  Schelling's  home  at  Bar  Harbor 


S~~\  F  all  the  enticing  summer  retreats  of  this 
^-^  continent  the  Maine  woods  have  the  great- 
est attraction  for  musical  people.  For  years  Bar 
Harbor  has  been  called  the  musical  capital  of 
the  United  States  during  the  summer.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  musicians  avoid  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Newport,  Lenox,  and  Southampton  have 
their  private  musicalcs,  but  few  artists  mingle 
generally  with  their  social  life.  Bar  Harbor, 
likewise,  is  too  fashionable,  but  the  real  center 
of  summer  musical  life  is  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant at  Seal  Harbor,  on  Mount  Dessert  Island,  just 
off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Here  the  greatest  gather- 
ing of  musical  talent  ever  assembled  at  one  sum- 
mer resort  in  this  country  for  a  whole  season 
has  gone  to  enjoy  the  solitude  of  the  wild  woods 
as  well  as  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  ocean. 
For  at  Seal  Harbor  the  woods  and  the  ocean 
meet  and  only  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  are 
mountains  over  one  thousand  feet  in  height. 

~*  HE    Seal   Harbor   colony   is    made   up   prin- 
•*•      cipally    of    instrumentalists.      Singers    have 
avoided  it.     Perhaps  the  dense  fogs  which  blow- 
in  from  the  sea  frequently  during  June  and  July 
have  been    found  to  be  harmful   to  vocal  cord*. 
N'early  all  of  the  pianists  who  are  now  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  in  the  Mount  Dessert 
gathering.       Leopold     Godowsky. 
Maggie  Teyte  Harold  Bauer,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 

and  his  wife,  Mme. 
Clara  Clemens, 
Carl  Friedberg, 
Mme.  Fannie 
Bloomfield  Zeisler, 
and  Mme.  Olga 
Samaroff  are  to  be 
at  Seal  Harbor. 
Ignace  Paderewski 
is  to  spend  part  of 


The  members  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  get  so  much  exercise  handling 
their  baggage  that  they  need  no  vacation 
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RITA  JOLIVET 
Recently  seen  in  "Mrs.  Boltay's  Daughters"  and  now  appearing  with  tile  Oliver  Morosco  Film  Co. 


the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor,  Josef  Hoffman  will 
be  at  Northeast  Harbor,  another  of  the  Mount 
Dessert  Island  resorts  and  Miss  Ethel  Leginska 
will  be  near  Bar  Harbor.  Several  violinists  in- 
cluding Fritz  Kreisler  and  Eddy  Brown  will 
also  be  at  Seal  Harbor  and  Walter  Damrosch, 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society, 
and  Leopold  Stokowski,  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  as  well. 

WITHIN  sight  of  Mount  Dessert  Island  on 
the  main  land  is  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  where 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  will  spend  the  summer 
months  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  other 
musicians  including  Horatio  Parker,  composer 
of  the  operas  "Mona"  and  "Fairyland"  and  other 
well-known  musical  works.  Mme.  Emma  Eanies 
and  her  husband,  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  have  a 
permanent  home  in  Bath,  Me.,  where  they  will 
pass  the  hot  months,  and  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad 
will  bury  herself  until  fall  in  a  wilderness  not 
far  from  Harrison,  Me. 

Others  who  will  find  inspiration  from  the 
wilds  of  Maine  woods  and  lakes  are  Rudolph 
Ganz,  pianist,  Miss  Christine  Miller,  Reinald 
\\crrenratb,  Lambert  Murphy,  Paul  Althouse, 
and  Miss  Caroline  White,  singers.  Leo  Ornstein 
has  taken  a  log  cabin  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  in  which  he  expects  to  write  reams  of 
futuristic  music. 

WHILE  pianists  and  violinists  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  Northern  woods,  many 
of  the  best  singers  are  seeking  relief  from  the 
cares  of  operatic  and  concert  stages  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains.  Next  to  Seal  Harbor  the 
most  important  musical  settlement  this  summer 
is  at  Lake  Placid.  Here  Mme.  Marcella  Sem- 
brich,  Mme.  Alma  Gluck  and  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
Ignace  Paderewski,  Pasquale  Amato,  Rubin 
Goldmark,  Miss  Sophie  Braslau,  and  many  others 
have  leased  summer  homes.  Mme.  Margarete 
Ober,  Otto  Goritz  and  other  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  have  cottages  on 
the  shores  of  Scroon  Lake,  and  Mme.  Louise 
Homer  and  her  family  are  on  Lake  George. 


Others  who  are  enjoying  life  in  the  Adirondacks 
are  Lucca  Botta,  Miss  Anna  Fitziu  and  Miss 
Julia  lleinrich  of  the  Metropolitan. 

John  McCormack,  Irish  tenor,  who  always  has 
strenuous  concert  seasons,  believes  also  in  stren- 
uous vacations.  To  pass  away  the  spare  mo- 
ments between  boating,  swimming,  and  tennis  at 
his  summer  home  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  he  has 
hired  a  sparring  partner,  Jack  Cooper,  with 
whom  lie  is  holding  daily  bouts.  Mme.  Johanna 
Gadski  is  another  singer  who  will  spend  the 
summer  near  Stamford. 

Mischa  Elmun  does  not  believe  in  musical 
colonies.  "I  get  enough  music  during  the  sea- 
son," he  confided  before  going  to  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  for  a  restful  vacation.  Pablo  Casals,  and 
his  wife,  Mme.  Susan  Metcalf  Casals,  soprano. 
also  believe  musicians  should  take  their  vacation 
in  an  unmusical  locality.  They  are  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 

T  ONG  ISLAND  has  attracted  many  lights  of 
-*— '  the  musical  world.  Mme.  Frances  Alda  has 
a  house  at  Great  Neck,  Johannes  Sembach  is  at 
Edgemere ;  Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer,  Austrian 
pianist,  is  at  Cedarhurst,  and  Louis  Graveure, 
mysterious  concert  singer,  whom  many  persons 
believe  to  be  Wilfred  Douthitt  of  "The  Lilac 
Domino"  fame  is  at  Islip  with  his  wife,  Miss 
Eleanor  Painter. 

New  Jersey  has  few  charms  for  musical  people. 
However,  a  few  operatic  artists  have  braved  the 
proverbial  Jersey  mosquitoes.  Mme.  Margarete 
Matzenauer,  whose  husband,  Edouardo  Ferrari 
Fontani,  is  with  the  Italian  Army  in  Italy,  is  at 
West  End.  Giovanni  Zenatello  and  his  wife, 
Mme.  Maria  Gay,  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
and  Henri  Scott  of  the  Metropolitan  are  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Miss  Edith  Mason,  of  the  Metropolitan,  is 
spending  her  summer  in  Colorado ;  Miss  Lucrezia 
Bori  is  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains ;  Riccardo 
Martin  is  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Frederic  Mar- 
tin is  in  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Before  the  war  Canada  was  a  favorite  sum- 
mering place  for  many  artists,  but  now  it  is  in 


a  restless  state  and  only  a  few  musicians  will 
go  there  for  recreation.  In  the  wild-,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Miss  Florence  II inkle,  one  of  the  best 
oratorio  sopranos,  hopes  to  find  that  peaceful 
quietness  which  is  lacking  in  the  cities.  Boris 
Hambourg,  "cellist,  horn  a  Russian,  naturalized 
an  Englishman,  also  will  -pend  some  of  his  va- 
cation months  in  Canada. 

MUSICIANS,  appearing  before  the  public, 
seldom  get  the  wanderlust.  Trains,  hotels 
and  change  of  scenery  are  part  of  their  daily 
grind  during  the  concert  season.  Consequently 
few  of  them  take  long  trips  for  pleasure.  How- 
ever, there  are  exceptions.  Mme.  Katharine 
Goodson,  English  pianist,  and  her  husband, 
Arthur  Hinton,  a  prominent  composer,  will 
travel  during  most  of  their  spare  months  this 
year.  San  Francisco,  Honolulu  and  Australia 
are  on  the  route  which  they  will  take  for  their 
vacation  travels.  At  Honolulu  they  will  find 
Adamo  Didur,  who  became  famous  almost  over 
night  in  the  title  role  of  "Boris  Godunoff"  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  a  few  sea-on> 
ago. 

Another  who  will  have  a  high  mileage  record 
to  his  credit  before  the  opening  of  the  1916-1917 
operatic  season  is  Arthur  Bodansky,  conductor 
of  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  has 
started  for  California  via  the  Colorado  Grand 
Canon,  and  while  in  the  West  he  will  take  a 
little  side  trip  up  to  Alaska. 

California  next  to  Maine  and  the  Adirondacks 
is  the  favorite  playground  of  musical  celebrities. 

Tireless  as  well  as  versatile  is  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar,  prima  donna,  concert  singer  and  motion 
picture  actress.  She  divides  her  year  into  three 
parts  and  snatches  a  few  days  of  restful  recrea- 
tion between  engagements.  Now  she  is  in  the 
midst  of  her  moving  picture  season  and  is  at 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

AN  annual  summer   resident  of  California  is 
Mme.   Ernestine   Schumann-Heink,    and   al- 
though  she  has  not  yet  filled  all  of  her  concert 
engagements   for  the  season  will  spend   most  of 
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her  time  between  now  and  October  at  the  home 
of  one  of  her  daughters  in  San  Diego. 

Only  two  singers  from  the  Metropolitan  ven- 
tured the  South  American  trip  this  year,  Mine. 
Maria  Bnrrientos  the  little  Spanish  coloratura 
soprano  who  in  spite  of  the  handicap  caused  by 
a  small  voice  captured  New  York,  heart  and 
soul,  with  her  runs  and  trills,  and  Giovanni 
Martinelli,  next  to  Caruso  the  most  valuable  of 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  tenors,  both  are  singing  in 
the  Teatro  de  Colon  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

MME.  BARR1ENTOS  with  her  six-year-old 
son  and  her  mother  sailed  for  France  Inte 
in   May.     First   she   went  to   Paris   and   later   to 
her   native    Barcelona.     Now    she   is   in    Buenos 


Ayres  prepared  for  a  three  month's  operatic  sea- 
son. She  will  not  return  to  this  city  until 
November,  and  will  not  return  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  until  February,  when  she 
is  expected  to  appear  in  the  revival  of  Delibcs 
"l.akme." 

Mr.  Martinelli  with  his  wife  and  three-months- 
old  baby  will  also  sing  three  months  at  the 
Teatro  de  Colon,  but  he  is  to  rejoin  the  Metro- 
politan forces  during  its  first  week  in  November. 

A   FEW  operatic  artists  have  decided  to  spend 
their    summer    near    Chicago.      Along    the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about  three  quarters  of 
an    hour's    ride   toward    Milwaukee    there   is   an 
open    air   theatre.     It   is    at   Ravinia    Park   in   a 


beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees.  For  several  years 
this  has  been  the  musical  center  of  the  West 
during  the  summer  months  and  symphonic  and 
operatic  performances  have  been  held  there 
nightly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  get 
away  from  the  heat  of  the  city.  Mme.  Mabel 
Garrison  who  has  been  singing  small  roles  at  the 
Metropolitan  with  real  distinction  will  try  her 
voice  in  the  principal  parts  during  a  two  month's 
opera  season  at  Ravinia.  Mme.  Rosina  Galli. 
the  premiere  danseuse  of  the  same  organization 
is  to  dance  at  Ravinia  Park  and  her  dancing 
partner,  M.  Bonfiglio,  will  also  be  seen  there. 
America  is  proving  so  attractive  that  the 
annual  spring  migration  for  Europe  may  evrnlu 
ally  be  discontinued. 


Gathering   of   two    hundred    prominent    players   and    dramatists    at    the    House    Cooling  given   by  Virginia   Harned   Courtenay   and   William   Courtenay   to   cele- 
brate the  re-opening  of  their  home   near  Rye,  N.   Y. 

PLAYERS   AT   THE   SEASON'S    LARGEST   STAGE    PARTY 


THERE  is  one  blessing  conferred   upon 
the  actor  by  the   "long  run,"  and  that 
is   a   social   life   that   was   unknown   in 
the  palmy   days,   when   players   had   to 
learn  dozens  of  new  parts  every  season  and  had 
no  time  for  gaieties.     It  is  a  well-known  trait  of 
player  folk  to  flock  by  themselves  in  their  merry- 
makings, and  when  one  star  or  another  gives  a 
party — and    most    theatrical    gatherings — whether 
luncheons,  dinners,  or   balls   are  called   parties — 
there   are   all   the   other   stars   gathered   together 
in  blazing  glories  of  brilliancy. 

AT  the  parties  given  by  William  Faversham 
and  Julie  Opp,  one  meets  all  the  staid  and 
dignified  set  of  actors,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
writers  and  a  social  luminary  or  two — usually 
a  visiting  English  person  of  title. 

The  Walter  Hales  attract  hosts  of  nice 
actresses,  and  lots  of  literary  and  artistic  lumin- 
aries. All  the  highbrows  and  earnest  persons 
of  the  profession  swear  by  the  fine  scholarly 
quality  of  the  parties  at  which  Otis  Skinner  or 
Francis  Wilson  are  hosts,  and  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Belasco  give  their  annual  reception 
at  Mr.  Belasco's  wonderful  studio,  every  one  of 
the  Who's  Who  set  in  art,  literature  or  the 
stage,  is  to  be  found  gasping  with  delight  at  the 
famous  Belasco  collection  of  objets  d'art. 

John  Drew,  Ethel  Barrymore  and  Elsie  Janis 
include  quite  as  many  social  celebrities  on  their 
guest  list,  as  stage  stars,  and  the  literary  quality 
prevails  when  Margaret  Mayo  and  Edgar  Selwyn 


throw  open  their  home  to  their  friends.  Blanche 
Bates  is  famous  for  the  delightful  enter- 
tainments she  used  to  give  before  her  mar- 
riage and  the  care  of  two  wonderful  babies 
drew  her  away  from  the  stage  for  awhile.  There 
are  whispers  about  a  wonderful  play  for  Miss 
Bates,  and  it  is  possible  that  before  you  read 
this,  you  will  have  heard  interesting  hints  of 
her  speedy  return  to  a  field  where  no  one  has 
ever  taken  her  place,  and  from  which  she  has 
been  too  long  absent.  Blanche  Ring  must  not 
be  forgotten,  nor  must  Geraldine  Farrar  be  left 
out  when  one  is  mentioning  famous  hostesses 
of  the  stage. 

BUT  the  pre-eminent  star  of  social  stars,  is 
without  dispute  Virginia  Harned  Courtenay, 
who  with  her  husband,  William  Courtenay 
heads  the  receiving  line  at  the  most  distinguished 
gatherings  of  dramatic  clans.  If  there  is  a 
salon  in  New  York  at  the  present  moment,  Mrs. 
Courtenay  certainly  holds  it  when  she  gathers 
about  her  representatives  from  every  art  and  all 
branches  of  science,  and  fuses  their  widely  dif- 
ferent elements  into  a  delightful  social  whole. 
Numerous  small  entertainments,  and  the  largest 
stage  party  of  the  season  have  drawn  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  friends  together  this  winter,  the 
latter  occasion  being  a  "House  Cooling"  given 
to  celebrate  the  reopening  of  her  home  near 
Rye,  which  was  damaged  by  fire  some  months 
ago.  At  this  event  which  took  place  a  few  Sun- 
day evenings  ago,  two  hundred  guests  made 


merry  in  the  great  garage,  where  stage  cele- 
brities danced  until  daylight  with  brilliant  figures 
from  the  world  of  literature,  of  art,  of  politics 
and  of  finance. 

AT  the  stroke  of  midnight  a  flashlight  photo- 
graph of  the  stage  guests  was  taken,  and 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  able  for  the  first 
time  to  show  its  readers  what  a  stage  party 
really  looks  like.  Run  your  eye  over  the  picture 
and  find  your  favorite  player — he  is  there  and 
so  is  she.  Do  you  see  Ethel  Barrymore  stand- 
ing at  the  extreme  left?  There  is  Mrs.  David 
Belasco  near  her,  and  Julia  Dean,  and  Fannie 
Ward,  Blanche  Bates  and  Geraldine  Farrar  are 
not  far  away.  John  Drew  is  there  and  Chauncey 
Olcott,  Roi  Cooper  M'egrue  and  Gus  McHugh — 
if  you  like  playwrights,  Edgar  Selwyn,  Margaret 
Mayo,  Baldwin  Sloane  and  his  stunning  wife, 
Margot  Gordon,  for  several  seasons  leading 
woman  with  Maude  Adams,  Louise  Drew  and 
Marjorie  Wood,  Jane  Grey  and  William  Tucker, 
William  L.  Abingdon,  Blanche  Ring  and  Charles 
Winninger,  Mrs.  Chauncey  Olcott  and  George 
Creel,  Daisy  Humphreys  and  Bijou  Fernandez, 
Frank  Connor,  Jack  Deane,  Elsie  Janis,  Edward 
Martindale,  all  the  English  actors  in  town — you 
can't  see  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  but,  of  course,  he's 
there,  John  Hazzard,  Ralph  Kellard,  Louise 
Dresser  and  Jack  Gardner,  Marion  Abbott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris  Gest,  Marie  Tempest,  Laurette 
Taylor — just  look  them  out — they  are  all  among 
those  present. 
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1HAVE    found    a    man    who    likes    fairy 
stories.     Found  him  in  a  high  office  of  a 
sky-scraping  building  in  New  York    He 
was  tall  and  thin,  and  truth   forces  me  to 
admit  that  he  was  bald.    But  brown  eyes  of  youth 
and    humor    gleamed    at    me    through    the    eye- 
glasses of  middle  age,  and  a  boyish  smile  made 
his   face   seem  years    younger   than   his    features 
or    the    betraying    baldness,    fringed    by    rapidly 
graying  hair,  denoted. 

Edward  Childs  Carpenter  is  himself  something 
of  a  "Cinderella  Man."  At  least  disappointment 
rind  the  discipline  of  life  have  not  passed  him 
I iy,  and  he  has  known  a  man  who  discredited 
his  ability  to  such  point  that  he  said :  "You  have 
no  brain  for  business,  or  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
fur  anything  else." 

STRANGELY,  this  judgment  of  his  immediate 
superior  in  the  office  of  a  great  corporation 
did  not  depress  him.  Dimly  and  youthfully,  he 
realized  that  a  man  is  like  a  horse.  He  tries 
many  gaits  before  discovering  and  settling  down 
to  his  own.  Edward  Childs  Carpenter  tried  sev- 
eral forms  of  livelihood  earning  activity.  His 
family,  which  was  of  New  England,  and  in- 
tensely earnest,  likewise  practical,  decided  that 
he  should  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  become  a  Steel 
King.  The  steel  potentate  for  whom  he  labored 
dismissed  him  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  with  the 
harsh  words  I  have  quoted.  Harsh  but  not  de- 
pressing. In  truth  Edward  Childs  Carpenter  was 
delighted,  for  absolute  monarchies  were  without 
appeal  to  him,  and  the  glint  of  steel  did  not 
dazzle  him.  The  only  realm  that  interested  him 
was  Fairyland.  He  like/1  fairy  stories.  He  still 
likes  them.  He  has  read  everyone  of  which  he 
ever  heard.  If  you  know  and  will  recommend 
to  him  one  which  has  escaped  his  attention,  he 
will  be  your  fervent  friend. 

He  deemed  it  of  value  to  his  future  career, 
not  as  a  business  man,  to 
become  a  stenographer.  At 
eighteen  he  became  private 
secretary  of  the  president 
of  an  enterprise  which 
eventuated  in  the  Public 
Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey.  He  resided  in 
N'ewark,  New  Jersey,  by 
day  and  came  to  New  York 
by  night  to  see  plays.  He 
hired  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine, enthroned  it  in  the 
best  light  in  his  hall  bed- 
room, and  began  writing 
plays.  It  was  in  this  period 
of  his  slow  evolution 
toward  The  Thing  He 
Wished  To  Be  that  some- 
thing wondrous  happened. 
He  met  an  actor.  Timidly 
he  confided  to  this  person- 
age his  ambition  to  become 
a  playwright.  Said  the 
actor :  "You  must  go  on 
the  stage." 
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Author   of    "The   Cinderella   Man" 

capitalist  and  put  out  a  Shakespearean  Repertoire 
Company.  With  this  ambitious  aggregation  Mr. 
Carpenter  confesses  that  he  essayed  Hamlet, 
Romeo,  lago,  Bassanio,  Richmond,  Petruchio  and 
Claude  Melnotte.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  and 
aided  by  contributory  reasons,  the  life  tenure  of 
the  company  was  short.  It  ended  ingloriously 
after  three  weeks. 

Followed  a  period  of  rounds  of  the  New  York 
dramatic  agencies  and  managers'  offices.  No- 
where were  his  claims  recognized.  The  young 
man  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  joined  a  news- 


THE  young  man  who 
would  not  be  a  Steel 
King  accepted  the  suggestion.  He  resigned  his 
secretaryship  and  took  a  minor  engagement  in 
a  stock  company.  He  went  on  the  road  with  a 
melodrama.  When  he  reached  the  voting  age, 
he  formed  a  working  partnership  with  a  young 


PHOEBE    FOSTER    AND    SHELLEY    HULL    IN    "THE    CINDERELLA    MAN" 
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JT  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  good  news- 
paper man.  Not  that  he  did  not  regard 
such  post  as  one  of  honor  and  enjoyment. 
but  because  it  was  not  The  Thing  He  Wished 
To  He.  lie  looked  above  the  rim  of  the  day's 
work  out  at  the  beckoning  fields  of  richer  en- 
deavor. And  he  struggled  towards  thii-.«-  fields 
steadily,  confidently,  with  unvarying  belief  that 
some  day  he  would  reach  them.  Two  genera- 
tions away,  in  his  genealogy  was  a  Methodist, 
circuit-riding  preacher,  square  jawed,  of  deter 
mined  eyes  and  sincere  eloquence.  Thence  and 
through  a  MU-ceeding  generation  of  what  the 
family  term  "imaginative  letter  writers."  came 
the  gift.  As  1  have  said,  he  likes  fairy  stories. 
Those  persons  who  like  fairy  stories  have  a  pro 
found  belief  that  the  stories  will  come  true. 
Our  Cinderella  Man  came  into  his  own  this 
season. 

THE  idea  of  'The  Cinderella  Man'  came  to 
me  after  reading  a  fairy  story.  It  was  'The 
Snow  Queen."  I  laid  down  the  book  and  my 
memory  ran  back  among  the  fairy  stories  I  had 
read.  Of  course,  I  thought  of  Cinderella.'  The 
other  day  I  came  upon  the  first  note  I  ever  made 
of  the  play.  It  was  'Why  not  a  man  who  is  like 
Cinderella?'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  thought 
grew  out  of  the  association  of  ideas  with  the 
Cinderella  tale  in  the  reverie  started  by  'The 
Snow  Queen.'  The  second  note  which  I  dis- 
covered the  other  day  was  'Bring  the  girl  to 
him.'  For  a  long  time  I  did  not  know  how  to 
do  this.  Then,  one  day,  I  met  a  man  who  told 
me  he  was  divorced.  1  le  explained  that,  al- 
though divorced,  he  and  his  wife  were  good 
friends.  He  said  that  she  lived  in  a  house  near 
him,  and  that  she  came  through  a  trap-door  and 
across  the  roofs  to  his  rooms.  She  came  because 
she  pitied  him.  She  thought  he  was  lonely. 
Another  man  told  me  of  a  similar  way  of  meet- 
ing the  girl  for  whom  he 
cared.  That  convinced  me 
that  a  couple  could  meet 
thus  in  an  innocent  and  per- 
fectly proper  manner.  And 
so  I  brought  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire  and  the 
penniless  Cinderella  Man 
together.  Bliss  Carman 
spoke  of  it  yesterday.  He 
said :  'I  know  that  that 
play  happened  in  Washing- 
ton Square.  That  is  the 
only  place  in  this  city  where 
mansions  back  against 
tumbled-down  rookeries.' " 


I  HAD  intended  asking 
this  new  playwright  how 
far  credulity  might  he 
stretched  and  whether  a 
carefully  reared  girl  would 
ever  make  that  across-roof's 
journey,  but  truth  silences, 
as  it  humbles,  us. 

"Did  you  write  the  play 
while  you  were  on  a  news- 
paper?" 

"Yes.     The  idea  came  to 


paper   staff.     For   seventeen   years   he    remained  me  in  November.     I  worked  it  out  definitely  in 

with  the  newspaper.     Beginning  as  a  general  re-  my  mind,  and  in  January  saw  Mr.  Morosco.     I 

porter  he  rose  upon  the  rungs  of  a  special  writer  told   him   the   story   of   the   play.     He   liked   it. 

and   various   editorial   positions   to   becoming  an  Then    I    began    writing    it,    and    in    June    had 

authority  on  finance.  finished."  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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MAHA  in  1S07-8  was 
not  exactly  a  West- 
ern   metropolis,    but 
it  sure  was  a  warm  member. 
What   it   lacked   in    art,   it   made    up   in 
atmosphere,      There    were    some    board 
sidewalks,  but  no  street  pavements.    We 
had  lots  of  mud  when  it  rained  and  lots  of  dust 
when  it  didn't.     Most  people  wore  their  "pants" 
inside    their    boot    legs.      When    it    was    dry    we 
blacked    the    boots;    for    full    dress    we    blacked 
legs  and  all. 

The  Academy  of  Music  and  a  wild  and  woolly 
variety  show  were  the  only  places  of  entertain- 
ment. Possibly  amusement  would  be  a  better 
word,  but  that  should  be  qualified.  The  Acad- 
emy was  upstairs  in  a  two  story  building.  The 
theatre  occupied  one  side,  and  a  licensed  faro 
game  was  directly  ^across  the  hall.  Oil  lamps 
supplied  the  foot  and  side  lights.  The  stage  was 
twenty  feet  deep,  with  an  opening  of  about  the 
same  size.  There  was  a  gallery  across  the  end 
of  the  hall,  with  wooden  benches,  while  the  first 
floor  was  seated  with  "split  bottom"  chairs.  D. 
T.  Corri  was  the  manager,  and  the  stock  com- 
pany was  a  good  one,  including,  among  others. 
Virginia  Cunningham  Germon,  Annie  Ward, 
Mrs.  De  Bar,  Jessie  Howard,  Selden  Irwin, 
Harry  Jordan,  J.  B.  Ashton,  Mrs.  Ashton,  Hattie 
Price,  W.  T.  Harris,  Harry  Rainforth,  Frank 
Weston,  John  Germon.  Of  this  company,  be- 
side the  writer,  Frank  Weston  and  Harry  Rain- 
forth  are  still  in  evidence.  The  latter  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Cincinnati. 

TV /T  ANY  famous  stars  visited  us,  including 
J-'A  John  E.  Owens,  Edwin  Adams,  Lucille 
Western,  John  McCullough,  C.  W.  Couldock  and 
Charlotte  Crampton.  The  latter  was  one  of 
those  phenomenal  creatures  who  force  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  that  mysterious  some- 
thing vaguely  called  genius.  She  was  then,  prob- 
ably,  fifty.  She  had  been  the  leading  support  of 
Forrest,  the  elder  Booth  and  Macready.  On  a 
cold  January  morning  she  wandered  into  town 
from  no  one  knew  where,  penniless  and  half 
clothed.  She  carried  two  pieces  of  excess  bag- 
gage, a  big,  dissipated  son  of  probably  thirty, 
and  a  husband  some  years  younger.  The  only 
piece  of  real  baggage  among  them  was  a  banjo 
carried  by  the  son.  He  got  a  job  around  the 
corner  at  the  variety  house.  They  registered  at 
the  Hamilton  House,  adjoining  the  Academy. 
The  woman  was  a  sight.  A  dumpy  little  figure, 
not  more  than  live  feet.  She  wore  an  old  water 
proof  coat,  which  covered  her  from  chin  to 
ankles ;  an  old  straw  hat  with  the  remnants  of 
a  dilapidated  stage  plume.  She  carried  a  small 
bag,  about  equal  to  a  brush  and  comb,  and  pos- 
sibly a  night  gown.  The  two  men  were  without 
overcoats.  They  hadn't  a  trunk,  just 
^-^  that  little  old  hand  bag  and  the  banjo. 
In  the  group  about  the  dingy  little  office 
at  the  time  was  the  afterwards  famous 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  But  that  will  be 
another  story. 


AFTER  an  interview  with  Manager 
Corri,    the    latter    went     security, 
and   the  tragedienne  got  a  room.     We 


MILTON    NOBLES 


R  the  third  of  a  century  Mr.  Nobles  has  been  one  of 
the  conspicuous  personalities  of  the  American  stage.     He 


e  conspcuous    ersonaes  o        e     meran  sae.         e 
began  at   the   bottom   of   the   ladder,   and  rose  to   slartlom 

' 


had  a  star  that  week,  Helen  Western.  Crampton 
was  engaged  to  play  the  week  following.  She 
was  to  open  in  "Hamlet."  At  rehearsal  Monday 
morning  it  developed  that  she  hadn't  a  stitch  of 
wardrobe  of  any  kind.  This  was  the  week's 
repertoire :  ''Hamlet,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Medea,"  "Richard  the  Third"  and  "Agnes  De 
Vere."  We  played  each  with  one  rehearsal,  with  a 
different  stock  farce  each  night.  All  of  her  costumes 
were  loaned  to  her  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany. After  rehearsal  she  would  fix  them  over 
to  fit  her,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  of 
the  company.  The  woman  was  indescribable.  In 
each  male  character  she  looked  a  guy,  but  we 
soon  forgot  her  looks.  Her  intensity  and  vital- 


ity were  wonderful.  In  the 
big  scenes  the  largest  men  of 
tin-  company  grew  small  be- 
side her.  There  was  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt at  facial  make  up.  As  Shylock 
slie  wore  ail  old  gray  dressing  gown, 
loaned  by  Frank  Weston.  She  tied  a 
piece  of  rope  around  her  waist  and  pulled  up 
the  slack.  She  looked  like  a  bag  of  old  clothes. 
She  wore  her  own  gray  hair  pinned  up  and 
tucked  in.  She  blackened  her  face  with  India 
ink  as  a  substitute  for  a  beard.  Above  the  line 
oi'  black  her  face  was  pallid,  not  a  line  or  a  touch 
of  color.  The  face  looked  like  a  comedy  mask. 
We  youngsters  got  together  in  corners  and 
roared.  But  when  she  got  busy,  we  stopped 
laughing,  we  just  stared  open  mouthed.  As 
Medea  she  looked  beautiful — to  us.  She  simply 
held  actors  and  audience  in  a  spell.  Her  voice 
was  a  deep  mellow  contralto.  Her  readings  in 
the  standard  tragedies  were  an  education.  This 
is  nqt  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  recall  tht 
actors  with  whom  she  had  been  associated  in  her 
prime.  In  the  seventies  this  phenomenal  woman 
drifted  into  stock  old  women.  She  was  for  some 
seasons  with  Barney  Macauley's  company,  at 
Wood's  Theatre,  Cincinnati.  She  passed  away  in 
the  late  seventies. 

HENRY  M.  STANLEY  was  at  this  time  a 
Western  correspondent  of  the  ;V.  Y.  Herald. 
His  letters  were  supposedly  written  from  frontier 
camps  and  military  posts.  Some  of  them  were. 
no  doubt ;  a  great  many  more  were  written  in 
a  dingy  little  room  in  the  Hamilton  Hotel, 
Omaha.  There  was  a  reason.  It  was  Annie 
Ward,  the  pretty  soubrette  of  the  Academy  Stock 
Company.  This  romance  is  a  matter  of  early 
Omaha  history.  He  wanted  to  marry  her,  too. 
He  gave  her  a  beautiful  gold  watch— there  was 
also  a  pretty  story  of  a  diamond  ring  which  Annie 
didn't  get  because  she  declined  to  let  Stanley 
place  it  on  a  certain  finger.  Dainty  Annie  had 
lost  her  heart  to  a  good-looking  young  clerk  in 
a  book  store.  They  married  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  She  supported  him  in  idleness  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  one  day  in  St.  Louis — she 
was  a  member  of  De  Bar's  stock  at  the  time — 
she  made  her  final  exit  by  the  poison  route. 

AT  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  late  Edward 
Rosewater,  founder  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  was 
a  telegraph  operator  in  charge  of  the  Western 
Union  office  at  Omaha.  He  was  also  correspond- 
ent of  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  York.  Many  years  afterward? 
I  passed  a  pleasant  afternoon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rosewater,  at  the  Ponce  De  Leon,  in  Saint  Au- 
gustine. We  talked  of  old  days  in  Omaha,  and 
he  told  me,  among  other  things,  how  he  came  to 
start  the  Bee.  In  1871,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislature.  He  had  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  reorganizing  the  ^ 
public  schools  of  Omaha  as  a  metro- 
politan district.  He  started  the  Bee  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  school  matters. 
It  was  a  folio  about  the  size  of  a  the- 
atre program,  circulated  free.  It  car- 
ried the  theatre  announcement  and  was 
used  as  the  regular  house  program. 
Then  he  recalled  the  Stanley  incidents. 


Sarony 

MRS.   FISKE   AT   THE   AGE   OF    FIVE 


THE     THEATRE 


The  discoverer  of  Livingston  was  at  the  time  in 
this  country,  delivering  his  lecture  on  his  African 
explorations.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  beau- 
tiful and  gifted  wife.  While  in  Omaha  they 
had  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose- 
water. 

THE  morning  after  the  lec- 
ture," said  Mr.  Rosewater, 
•'we  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
for  a  drive,  landing  them  at  the 
station  where  they  were  to  take 
tlic  Overland  for  Denver.  I  had 
instructed  the  driver  to  pass  the 
old  Academy,  which  is  now  being 
used  as  a  Salvation  Army  bar- 
rack. I  watched  Stanley's  face 
as  we  passed  the  building.  He 
scanned  it  carefully  in  a  dreamy 
kind  of  way,  and  I  fancied  a  sort 
of  sigh  escaped  him.  I  must  have 
smiled,  unconsciously,  for  his 
manner  changed  quickly,  and  he 
said:  'That's  where  the  old  thea- 
tre used  to  be?'  'Yes,'  I  replied, 
'and  a  few  doors  above  was  the 
old  Hamilton  House,  where  you 
wrote  those  wonderful  frontier 
letters  for  the  Herald.'  He 
laughed  heartily." 

Stanley  had,  of  course,  been 
nettled  when  so  many  American 
newspapers  showed  a  disposition 
to  question  his  discovery  of 
Livingston.  He  said  to  Rose- 
water  as  they  were  waiting  for 
the  train : 

"You  were  among  the  doubters, 
too,  Edward." 

"I  had  my  reasons,"  laughed 
his  host.  ''I  remembered  those 
frontier,  hair-raising  'on  the  spot' 
experiences  you  used  to  write  at 
my  desk  in  the  Western  Union 
office,  and  which  I  put  on  the 
wires." 

And  so  the  newspaper  founder 
and  the  continent  finder  parted, 
merrily.  Let  us  hope  they  have 
renewed  youth  and  friendship  on 
the  other  side. 

DETROIT,  forty  odd  years 
ago,  had  one  little  theatre, 
the  Atheneum,  and  a  big  up-stairs 
hall,  with  stage  and  scenery, 
called  Young  Men's  Hall.  In  the 
same  building  with  the  latter,  on 
Jefferson  Avenue,  was  the  prin- 
cipal hotel,  the  Beecher,  or  some- 
thing near  that.  The  Atheneum 
was  on  the  corner  where  the  great 
County  Court  House  now  stands. 
It  had  been  a  warehouse  before 
being  converted  into  a  temple  of 
the  drama.  It  was  long  and  nar- 
row with  one  gallery.  The  dres-  ©  Ira  L.  Hill 
sing  rooms  were,  of  course,  in  Seei 

the  cellar,   under  the   stage.     An 
outside    stairway    from   the    street    down    to    the 
cellar  constituted  the  stage  entrance. 

During  the  summer  of  1868,  a  stock  company 
occupied  the  Atheneum.  They  played  spectacular 
pieces,  including  "The  Black  Crook,"  "The  White 
Fawn,"  "Aladdin,"  etc.  Tom  Davey  was  the 
manager  and  Mrs.  Davey  (Lizzie  Maddern)  was 
the  singing  soubrette.  George  Goodale,  a 
youngster  in  the  early  twenties,  was  in  his  second 
year  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Free  Press.  He 
is  still  holding  down  the  same  job,  and  what's 
more  to  the  point,  several  blocks  of  stock.  Long 
may  he  wave ! 


Between  the  scenic  productions,  we  would  Several  times  it  was  thought  she  would  have  to 
put  on  standard  plays :  "Ticket  of  Leave  Man,"  give  up,  but  pluck  and  nerve  kept  her  in  the 
"Colleen  Bawn,"  "Hidden  Hand,"  etc.  Among  casts.  She  was  the  star  of  the  organization, 
the  members  of  the  company  were  E.  A.  Locke,  very  popular  with  the  audiences,  and  simply 
the  comedian,  and  Edward  Price.  wouldn't  quit.  One  night,  during  the  run  of 

"Aladdin"  the  entire  company 
noticed  a  wonderful  change  in 
her  performance  and  also  in  her 
appearance.  She  looked  younger, 
more  petite,  acted  with  more 
snap  and  vim;  even  her  singing 
voice  had  more  music  and  vitality 
Some  of  us  youngsters  staring  at 
her  forgot  our  cues  and  in  the 
choruses  we  sung  worse  than 
usual,  if  such  a  feat  were  pos- 
sible. At  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
Mrs.  Davey,  in  street  clothes, 
came  on  the  stage,  pale  and  ill, 
but  smiling  through  tears,  and 
embraced  and  kissed  Aladdin. 
Then  she  introduced  her  to  the 
members  of  the  company  as  her" 
sister,  Emma.  Arriving  in  De- 
troit for  a  brief  visit  with  her 
sister,  and  seeing  how  greatly  she 
was  in  need  of  a  rest,  Emma 
went  on  for  the  part,  without  re- 
hearsal, and  unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  company.  Even 
Davey  himself  knew  nothing 
about  it  until  he  saw  his  sister- 
in-law  on  the  stage.  She  played 
the  part  two  or  three  nights. 

Emma  Maddern  married  the 
well-known  manager,  Robert  E. 
Stevens,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  Emily  Stevens,  whose  many 
New  York  successes,  including 
her  current  triumph,  "The  Un- 
chnstened  Woman,"  are  matters 
of  contemporaneous  stage  history. 


T 


KATHARINE   KAELRED 
as   Mrs.   St.   Aubyn   in  the   recent    revival   of   'Beau    Brumm 

HE  Daveys  had  a  dainty  little  daughter 
born  in  New  Orleans  some  months  before. 
They  were  not  rolling  in  wealth  just  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  maid  young  Miss  Davey 
was  brought  to  the  theatre  at  night,  and  cozily 
tucked  away  in  a  trunk  tray  or  champagne 
basket.  After  the  show,  Tom  being  busy  in 
front,  some  member  of  the  company  would  carry 
the  youngster  up  to  the  big  hotel  on  Jefferson 
Avenue  where,  the  Daveys  boarded.  That  pleas- 
ant task  frequently  fell  to  the  writer,  and  the 
acquaintance  thus  begun  continues  to  the  present 
day.  Mrs.  Davey  was  in  poor  health  at  the  time. 


O  return  to  that  baby  in  the 
trunk  tray,  or  champagne 
basket,  as  the  case  might  happen ; 
one  night  I  had  secured  the  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  her  home.  She 
was  sleeping  soundly.  Mrs.  Davey 
preceded  me  up  the  narrow,  dingy 
stone  steps,  leading  to  the  street. 
As  she  reached  the  street,  Davey, 
coming  around  from  the  front, 
joined  her.  Hearing  his  voice  I 
looked  up.  I  was  about  half  way 
up  the  steps.  My  foot  slipped 
and  I  fell  flat  on  my  stomach, 
crushing  the  kid  under  me.  Tom 
yelled :  "What  are  you  trying  to 
do,  young  man?  Do  you  want  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Siddons?" 

The  kid  didn't  even  wake  up. 
And  the  kid  was  Minnie  Maddern 
that  was,  Mrs.  Fiske  that  is. 

Just     a    quarter    of    a    century 
later    Minnie    Maddern    "retired." 
ell"  To     her     intimates     she    confided 

that  her  stage  career  had  been  a 
failure.  She  would  never  act  again.  "Tess" 
and  "Divorgons"  had  not  then  been  written,  and 
Becky  Sharp  was  as  far  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  young  star  as  "The  Serpent  of  the  Nile"  or 
"Jeptha's  Daughter."  The  genius  of  a  Duse  had 
not  wrung  the  heart  and  flashed  like  an  in- 
spiration through  the  vivid  brain  of  Tom  Davey's 
temperamental  daughter.  Some  day,  in  her  own 
crisp,  incisive  way,  she  will  write  a  book — she 
will  write  it  for  the  help  and  uplift  of  her  fel- 
low craftsmen.  It  will  span  the  half-century 
between  that  champaign  basket  in  Detroit  and 
the  arrival  of  "Erstwhile  Susan." 
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Be  your  program  elaborate  or  simple,  be  it  staged  in  the  fashionable  watering- 
place,  the  sequestered  cottage,  or  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  you  will  find  Franco- 
American  Soups  delightfully  apropos. 

Hostesses  appreciate  the  exclusive  French  deliciousness  which  makes  these  soups 
so  acceptable  in  homes  where  the  haul  ton  prevails. 

As  for  the  out-of-doors  commissary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  happier 
item.  Compact,  easily  carried,  Franco-American  Soups  are  all  ready  to  eat  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  and  the  striking  of  a  fire.  Camper,  motorist,  canoeist,  yachtsman 
bless  them  for  their  convenience  and  eagerly  devour  them  for  their  hearty  food. 

Could  you  do  better  than  order  today  a  variety  of  the  Franco-American  light 
soups,  hearty  soups,  consomme's,  and  broths? 

Merely  heat  before  serving 

Thirty-five  cents  the  quart  Twenty  selections 

At  the  better  stores 
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THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN   FOOD   CO. 


THE     THEATRE 


To  the  Heart  of  Leisureland 

The  Luxurious  Way 


Between 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
and  ALBANY 


T^HE  Gateway 
to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Lake  George, 
Lake  Champlain, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buf- 
falo and  the  West; 
the  Berkshires  and 
the  East;  Montreal 
and  the  North. 


Largest  River  Steamers  in  the  World. 

DAI  LY     SERVICE 

The  Famous  "SEARCHLIGHT  ROUTE" 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "  Searchlight  Magazine" 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
Pier  32,  North  River,  New  York 

Hudson  Navigation  Company 


ara  to  the  Sea 


VIA  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 
THE    PICTURESQUE 
ALL-WATER  ROUTE 


PASSING  QUEBEC 


All  the  charm  of  quaint,  old- 
world  travel  haunts.     The 
most  satisfying  trip  in 

.  i    i  Lanajault 

America  for  health  PRESCOT 

and  recreation. 


SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS 


800  miles  of  takes, 
rivers  an. I 
rapids 


The   trip   includes  the 
Thousand  Islands,   the 
exciting  descent  of  the 
marvelous   rapids,    the 
historic  associations  of 
Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec, 
and  the  famous    Saguenay    River, 
with  its  stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity" 
and  "Eternity." 

Up-to-Date    Canada   Steamship   Hotels  at 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac. 

Fares  from       T.  M«tr«I  »d  «t.n,     .    .    .    $18.55 
v   ii       To  Quebec  and  return   ....       25.90 
•agara  Falls:   To  Sl|[nenl,  River  ,nd  retnrn     .      34.55 

Send  6c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,   map  and  guide  to 

JOHN  F.  PIERCE,Asst.Pas$.Trafic  Mgr.,CdnadaSteamshipLines,153  R.&O.BIdg.,  Montreal,  Can. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  .LINES.. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING 

(I6th  year) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama" $1.50 

2.  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction" $2.50 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" $2.50 

4.  "Why  Plays  Fail" $2.50 

5.  "  Examination  Questions"  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  *'  Answers '  to  each  Question,  for  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modem  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  horn  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  of  your  play.         The  above  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms:     $40.00  in  installments  of  $10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address. as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  bul  from  the  School  only. 

Address:  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOI  OF  PLAYWRITING,  1440  Broadway,  New  York 
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From  Comedy  to  Tragedy        Most  Talked  of  Playlet 


(Continued   from   page   23) 

Mr.  Barrymore  grinned  cheerfully 
as  he  lit  another  cigarette.  "That's 
a  longer  speech  than  I  ever  have 
read  on  the  stage,"  he  said,  "but 
please  don't  print  it;  a  fellow  sounds 
such  an  ass  when  he  tries  to  formu- 
late his  ideas  about  his  profession." 

"At  least  you  can't  complain  of  a 
circumscribed  lot,  since  you  are  run- 
ning far  afield  from  the  usual  John 
Barrymore  part  this  season,"  I  said. 
"Shall  you  return  to  comedy?" 

"If  I  do,"  he  replied,  "I  hope  I 
shall  get  a  part  written  by  a  master 
like  Galsworthy.  It  is  a  continued 
joy  to  speak  lines  such  as  his,  the 
beauty  of  Galsworthy  as  literature, 
aside  from  the  splendid  propaganda 
of  some  of  his  plays — notably  'Jus- 
tice'— make  it  a  pure  delight  to  re- 
peat his  lines.  It  is  rather  absurd," 
he  continued,  musingly,  "to  claim  a 
very  large  part  for  the  actor  in  a 
Galsworthy  play.  His  vision  is  so 
wide  and  searching,  his  knowledge 
of  humans  and  humanity  so  deep 
and  piercing,  that  when  you  sit  down 
to  study  a  Galsworthy  play,  whether 
comedy  or  serious  drama,  you  feel 
that  ,the  author  has  done  it  all. 
There  is  almost  nothing  left  for  an 
actor  to  bring  to  his  part." 

ii!iiiiiimii!iiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiii!iimiiiiiii!!iiiiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiimiiiiiiii[!iiiiii!iiiitiiiiiiiiiiii!iii 

Stage  Scenery 

(Continued   from    page    33) 

on  wooden  frames.  These  ''flats" 
are  usually  made  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  width,  so  that  they  can  be 
got  through  the  door  of  a  box  car. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  flats  are 
hinged  together,  so  that  the  whole 
side  of  a  house  will  fold  up  com- 
pactly. The  sections  can  be  lashed 
together  with  ropes  and  cleets,  skill- 
i'uily  manipulated  by  a  deft  stage- 
hand. Often,  by  this  means,  the 
flats  support  each  other.  But  when 
more  support  is  needed  an  iron 
brace  is  set  behind  the  frame  and 
screwed  into  the  floor  of  the  stage. 
The  back  drop,  which  may  be  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide  and  thirty  to 
thirty-six  feet  high,  can  be  rolled  up 
when  it  is  "on  the  road." 

But  much  modern  scenery  does 
not  come  within  the  classifications 
of  "flats"  and  "drops."  Managers 
are  not  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with 
flat  scenery ;  they  often  call  for 
panels  and  doorways  of  real  wood. 
A  Venus  of  Milo  cannot  be  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  drawing  room ; 
she  must  appear  in  her  own  plaster 
person.  The  hedges  and  urns  of  an 
Italian  garden  are  made  in  three 
dimensions  and  carried  on  to  the 
stage  by  main  force.  Trees  are  ob- 
jects of  endless  bother  and  profan- 
ity. Mr.  Belasco  in  "A  Good  Little 
Devil"  went  to  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing -\  huge  solid  tree-trunk  for  one 
of  the  acts,  to  the  personal  peril  of 
every  stage-hand  who  had  to  set  ;t 
up.  The  day  is  past  when  trees  are 
strips  of  waving  canvas  dropped 
from  the  "flies."  The  tendency  on 
the  commercial  stage  is  to  "build," 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  scenery 
we  see  actually  has  the  three  dimen- 
sions to  which  it  pretends. 

nlmiiiiliiinilllllllimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiminriiimiiiimiiiiitiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiimimillimiiiiiliiiiuii 

A  Cinderella  Man 

(Continued   from   page    29) 

"If  you  were  a  critic,"  I  pursued, 
"what  would  you  say  is  the  secret 
of  the  play's  success. 

"I  should  say,"  was  the  earnest 
reply,  "th?t  it  is  the  youthful  ro- 
mance of  it.  Men  like  it  because  it 
takes  them  back  to  the  time  when 
they  loved  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
same  fine  way.  Men  have  said  to 
me :  'The  play  makes  me  think  of  the 
time  when  it  first  got  me.'  It  is 
true.  It  takes  one  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was.  first  hit  by  it.  He 
remembers  how  he  wanted  to  take 
the  girl  in  his  arms,  but  how  he 
didn't  dare.  And  Shelley  Hull  plays 
it  superbly,  I  think." 


(Continued    from   page    18) 

the  courage  to  press  for  an  explana- 
tion, they  wonder  why  he  has 
brought  them  to  the  deserted  inn. 
Combined  with  a  fear  of  the  aveng- 
ing priests  is  a  desire  to  escape 
future  dangers  by  selling  the  ruby. 
Finally  they  express  their  wishes  to 
Scott- Fortesque,  the  Toff. 

He  declares  that  he  alone  has  the 
power  to  forsee  events  and  to  out- 
wit the  Priests  of  Klesh;  but  if  they 
want  to  take  the  stone  to  the  city 
and  dispose  of  it,  why,  it  is  imma- 
terial to  him.  Sniggers  disappears 
into  the  night,  the  ruby  in  his  pos- 
session, and  Scott-Fortesque  resumes 
his  place  before  the  fire.  All  this 
being  adroitly  arranged  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  to  sug- 
gest the  uncanny  power  of  invisible 
forces,  the  audience  awaits  with 
tense  expectancy  the  outcome  of 
Sniggers'  temerity.  One  feels  that 
the  net  of  fate  is  closing  in  on  the 
four  adventurers,  when,  trembling 
with  fright,  the  sailor  reappears,  all 
his  bravado  vanished  in  a  whimper- 
ing appeal  for  Toff  to  save  them 
from  the  three  dreaded  priests,  who 
are  just  a  little  way  down  the  road. 

Then  Scott-Fortesque  tells  the 
sailors  what  idiots  they  were  to  trust 
in  their  own  poor  wits.  He  expected 
one  of  the  priests,  not  all  three ;  but 
even  this  situation  may  be  met,  pro- 
viding his  instructions  are  obeyed  to 
the  letter.  The  Toff  places  the  ruby 
in  his  pocket  and  moves  his  chair  so 
that  his  back  is  turned  squarely  to 
the  door.  The  sailors  pass  the  win- 
dow, open  a  side  door  as  though 
they  were  leaving  the  room,  then 
crouch  in  the  background,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  priests. 

A  white-robed  figure  appears  in 
the  black  entrance-way,  crawls  across 
the  floor  on  hands  and  knees  and  is 
about  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the 
Toff's  back  when  he  is  felled  by  Bill 
Jones.  Scott-Fortesque  continues  to 
read  the  paper  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  The  second  priest 
enters  in  due  time ;  he,  too,  is  killed, 
and  to  attract  the  third,  the  lifeless 
form  is  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  struggle,  is 
given  the  semblance  of  animation 
that  the  third  of  the  priests  may  be 
attracted  to  the  rescue.  Another 
dagger  thrust  and  the  last  of  the 
emissaries  of  Klesh  lies  motionless 
on  the  floor.  The  night's  work  has 
been  accomplished.  The  three  sail- 
ors gratefully  acknowledge  the  su- 
periority of  their  master,  who  for- 
sees  everything  and  is  clever  enough 
to  meet  each  new  emergency. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  rise 
of  the  curtain  the  strain  is  relaxed. 
Ignoring  the  lifeless  bodies,  the  Toff, 
becoming  a  bit  boastful,  joins  his 
companions  in  celebrating  their 
triumph.  But  the  door,  giving  way 
to  the  blackness  of  the  moor,  re- 
mains open — significantly  open,  it 
should  be  added ;  for  without  hav- 
ing an  idea  of  what  may  happen 
next,  the  audience  senses  some  fresh 
calamity.  The  ruby  is  lying  on  the 
table,  the  adventurers  are  thinking 
only  of  the  fortune  within  reach, 
when  Klesh,  a  figure  of  giant  pro- 
portions stalks  into  the  room,  places 
the  jewel  in  his  forehead  and  slowly 
passes  out  into  the  night,  leaving 
Scott-Fortesque  and  his  accomplices 
in  speechless  fright. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  men  are 
called  by  name,  and  struggling  vain- 
ly against  an  irresistible  power,  each 
vanishes  through  the  doorway  to  meet 
a  fate,  the  horror  of  which  is  sug- 
gested by  a  pitiable  shriek,  dying 
into  a  moan  and  silence.  Such,  in 
1-rief,  is  the  thriller  that  has  stirred 
New  York.  In  it  Lord  Dunsany 
achieved  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
construction,  whereas  great  credit  is 
due  the  Neighborhood  Players  for 
admirable  staging  and  intelligent 
performances  given  by  David  Solo- 
mon, Max  M.  Kaplan,  S.  P.  Zal- 
manovic  and  Sol  Friedman. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

clfie  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

CMilib 


Leofyle  of  culture,  refinement 
and  education  invariably 
TREFER  Duties  to 


anuo 
U  U 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


1 


'Nobby'  Tread 
One  of  the  Five 


United  States, 


Tires 


The  First  Real  Anti-  Skid  -And  Still  First 

'Nobby'  Tread  was  the  first  successful  all- 
rubber-tread  anti-skid  tire  made. 

It  is  still  the  first—  still  in  a  class  apart. 

Still  the  first  as  a  real  anti-skid. 

Still  the  first  as  a  high-traction  tire. 

Still  the  first  in  low-cost  per  mile  of  service. 

Still  the  largest  selling  very  high-grade  anti- 
skid in  the  world. 

The  'Nobby'  is  one  of  the  five  United  States  'Balanced' 
Tires  which  meet  every  motoring  condition  of  price  and  use. 

Ask  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  Dealer  for  your  copy 
of  the  booklet,  "Judging  Tires,"  which  tells  how  to  find  the 
particular  tire  to  suit  your  needs. 

United  Stateslire  Company 


•  Nobby '      '  Chain  '      '  Usco '      '  Royal  Cord  ' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED    TIRES" 


1  Plain ' 


THE     THEATRE 


The  Coast  Line  to 
Picturesque  Mackinac 

There  is  real  rest  and  recreation  in  these 
splendid  boat  trips  to  Mackinac  Island. 
The  big  palatial  D.  &  C.  Line  Steamers 
embody  all  the  qualities  of  speed,  safety        ^^fl 
and  comfort.      Commodious    state-     g^-     > 
rooms  and  parlors—  and   unexcelled     f 
cuisine.     And    there's 
fun  aplenty  for  every 
minute  of  your  stay— 
boating,  fishing,  golfing 
and  sight-seeing  furnish 
endless  amusement. 

"D.  &  C.  a  Ser- 
vice Guarantee" 

l-.nir    trips   weekly   from 
Toledo  and   Detroit  to    Mackinac 
Island  and  Way  Ports.    From  Jnut:  '-'.'.th 
to  September  10th  Special  Steamer  two 
trips    weekly    Cleve- 
land     to     Mackinac 
Island  direct,  making 
no    stops    enroute   except   at   Detroit. 
each    direction.      Daily    service    between 
Detroit  and   Buffalo   and   Detroit  and   Cleve- 
land.    During  July  and   August  delightful  day 
trips   between    Detroit  and  Cleveland-  also  two 
boats  every  Saturday   and  Sunday   night.      Daily 
service  between  Toledo  and  I'ut-i 
to  September  tfth. 


. 
n-Hay,  Jun 


Railroad  Tickets  Accepted 

For  transportation  on  I).  &  C.  I  .hie  Steamers  between, 
Detroit,    Buffalo   ami     Cleveland,   either    direction.      Send 
two-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map,  showing  routes 
rates,  etc.     Address  L.  G.  Lewis,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^^"~  I».  *  C.  TalluMn—  Send  ¥1.00  cash  or  money  order,  for  D.  &  C.  Good  Luck  Frog 

nn.  Men's  Scarf  Pin  or  Women's  Brooch  Piu.  set  with  Mexican  rubies  and  emeralds. 


DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO. 

19  WAYNE  STREET,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Philip  H.  McMillu.  Prnident  A.  A.  Scluntz,  Vice-Pret.  .ad  Gen.  MIC. 


New  York  City's  Biggest  Summer  Outdoor  Event 

SHEEPSHEAD  BAY  SPEEDWAY 

August  5-12,  1916 


A  Conclusive  Intet- 
national  Test  of  the 
Abilities  of  the  Men  and 
Women  Who  Ride  and 
Rope;  Under  Conditions 
that  are  Ideally  Perfect; 
in  the  World's  Greatest 
City;  at  the  Most  Famous 
Stadium  on  Earth;  in  the 
Daily  Presence  of  Near- 
ly 100,000  Cheering 
Spectators;  for  Purses, 
Honors,  Homage, 
Trophies  Never  Before 
and  Probably  Never 
Again  Recorded. 


History's  Most  Stu- 
pendous Western  Cele- 
bration, Exposition, 
Spectacle,  Pageant, 
Commemorative  Fete, 
Historic  Perspective, 
Re-union  of  Old- 
Timers  and  Competi- 
tive Arenic  Tourna- 
ment. 

$50,000  in  Cash 
Prizes  and  the  World's 
Official  Championship 
Titles. 


Cowgirls,  cowboys,  plainsmen,  pioneers,  prospectors,  old- 
timers  and  heroes  of  the  wilderness;  hunters,  trappers,  scouts, 
guides,  master  and  mistress  equestrians;  kings  and  queens  of 
the  lariat;  men  and  women  sharpshooters;  relay  race  celebrities, 
horse  wranglers,  steer  bulldoggers  and  ropers;  rough  riders, 
line  riders,  range  riders,  trail  drivers,  Texas  rangers,  pony  ex- 
press veterans;  Mexican  vaqueros,  senoritas  and  Guardias 
Rurales;  Australian  stockmen;  South  American  llama  drivers, 
gauchos  and  bolo  throwers;  North  American  Indians;  range-fed 
original,  long  horned  steers;  wild  Mexican  cattle;  chuck  wagons, 
historic  stage-coaches,  prairie  schooners,  burros,  ox-teams,  pack 
trains  and  every  other  real,  authentic,  simon-pure,  out-and-out 
figure,  feature,  equipment,  paraphernalia  and  appurtenance 
from  the  land  of  cattle,  corrals,  cabins,  cow-trails,  cp.mp- 
fires  and  coyotes. 


The  last  thrilling 

panorama  of  a 

stage 

and  a  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country 
that  is  disappearing 
forever.  The  epic  of 
the  frontier!  The  saga 
of  the  cowboy!  The 
benediction  of  the 
wild,  haunting,  mys- 
terious West  I  The 
spirit  of  the  grim, 
fierce,  naked  Rockies, 
frowning  from  their 
ramparts  athwart  a 
hundred  centuries  of 
time!  The  exaltation 
of  the  wild,  wide, 
yawning  plains!  The 
soul  of  the  great  rib- 
bons of  water  and  the 
long,  lonesome  trails! 
The  ennoblement  of 
the  wind,  the  buffalo, 
the  Indian,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  pioneer, 
the  adventurer,  the 
administrator,  the  mis- 
sionary, the  statesman, 
the  plainsman,  the 
rider,  the  railroad, 


Five 

Hundred 
Pure-blooded 
Chiefs, 

survivors  of  the  days 
of  the  war-whoop  and 
the  war-club,  true 
lords  of  the  prairie, 
hills  and  forests, 
whom  the  grim  ferry- 
man is  swiftly  beck- 
oning across  the  dark 
river  to  the  councils 
of  their  forefathers 
and  who  once  dark 
ened  the  skies  with 
the  arrows  of  death; 
sachems  and  medicine 
men  bowed  with  the 
weight  of  years;  gay 
braves  and  warriors; 
belles  of  the  wig 
warn;  wrinkled 
squaws;  solemn,  un- 
winking papooses  tied 
to  their  boards  and 
swinging,  uncomplain- 
ing, on  their  mothers' 
backs. 


the  tractor,  the  wheat  1 

The  renaissance  of  the  ranch !  A  living  page  from  the  history  of  the 
hrave  days  of  ihe  frontier !  A  glorified  vision  of  the  vanishing  prairie  west! 
A  TOURNAMENT  THAT  MEANS  SOMETHING ! 

Sponsored  by  nationally-known  gentleman-sportsmen  and  lovers  of  the 


great  outdoors  and  all  Western  U.  S.  Senators,  Governors  and  Figures  con- 
spicuously identified  with  the  life  and  history  of  the  vast  country  west  of 

GUY  WEADICK,  Director  General. 


ipicuously 

the  Mississippi  River. 


NOTE— The  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway  enclosure  will  be  entirely  transformed  to 
adapt  itself' to  the  requirements  of  THE  STAMPEDE.  The  grand  stands,  comfortably  ac- 
?ommodat  riK  nearly  100,000  persons,  will  encircle  the  arena,  affording  every  spectator 
a  3^  intimat ^unobstructed  view  of  the  contests.  Parking  space  for  20,000  automobtlet. 
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Tuxedo   is  Guaranteed 
to  Suit  You! 

This  guarantee,  printed  in  the  top 
of  every  Tuxedo  tin,  is  as  definite  and 
unconditional  as  the  English  language 
can  make  it.      Read  it! 

We  tell  you  positively  that  Tuxedo  is  supremely 
mild  and  deliciously  fragrant — and  we  guarantee 
that  it  is.      We  tell  you  positively  that  Tuxedo  will  not 
bite  your  tongue  or  irritate  your  throat — and  we  guarantee 
that  it  will  not.      You  are  the  judge.     Tuxedo  must  be  satisfactory 
to  you  in  every  particular — or  your  money  back. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


We  know  you'll  like  Tuxedo.  The  se- 
lected Burley  leaf  is  aged  in  wood  three  to 
five  years  until  it's  as  mellow  and  smooth  as 
nature  can  make  it— then  every  remaining 
possibility  of  bite  or  irritation  is  removed 
by  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process"— which 
was  discovered  by  a  doctor. 

To  get  the  fullest  enjoyment  from  Tuxedo 
you  must  smoke  it  fresh.  If  you  get  a  tin 
that  isn't,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
tobacco  does  not  suit  you,  take  it  right  back 
to  your  dealer — our  guarantee  protects  both 
you  and  the  dealer. 

Buy  Tuxedo  today—at  our  risk.     See  that 


it's  fresh.  Smoke  it  a  week — and  you'll 
discover  new  pleasure  and  comfort  in 
your  pipe. 

Notice  to  Dealers:  The  Tuxedo  guar- 
antee protects  you  fully.  If  any  customer 
returns  a  tin  of  Tuxedo  to  you,  send  it 
to  your  jobber,  or  give  it  to  our  sales- 
man, and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
promptly. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,     glassine-  wrapped,      f*          Famous  green  tin,  with  gold    1   f\ 
moisture  -  proof    pouch «JL.     lettering,  curved  to  (it  pocket    A  V/C. 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c    In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
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THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


THE    THEATRE 
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"Onyx" 

Silk 

Hosiery 


Answers  the  Call 
of  Summer 

with  the  widest  range  of  designs,  styles 
and  prices  in  its  long  history. 

Clocks,  verticals,  drop  stitch  and  color 
effects  in  circular  stripings  to  match  the 
sports  attire.  Plain  blacks,  whites  and 
colors  and  shades  without  number— 
a  range  as  wide  as  the  present  tremen- 
dous and  growing  demand  for  fancy 
silk  hosiery. 

Style,  Quality  and  Value  are  the  trio  of 
merits  that  have  won  for  "ONYX" 
its  national  fame  as 


The  Hosiery  of  Fashion 


a  reputation  which  is  steadily  en- 
hanced by  these  three  typical  numbers. 
All  made  with  the  "Pointex"  Heel. 


No.  235 
$1.00 

Fine  silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle  gar- 
ter-top, triple  extra  spliced  heel 
and  toe,  medium  weight. 


No.  350 

$1.50 

Pure  silk  DUB-L  wide  garter-top, 
triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe, 
seasonable  weight. 


No.  106 
$2.00 

Medium  weight  thread  silk, 
DUB-L  Silk  garter-lop,  triple 
extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 


All  good  dealers  sell  "ONYX  HOSIERY" 
and  will  be  proud  to  show  you  a  com- 
plete assortment. 

Should  you  however  need  aid  in  find- 
ing your  exact  requirements  write  to 
us,  we  will  help  you. 

Emery-Beers   Company,  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery 


153-161  East  24th  Street 


New  York 


Successors  to  the  wholesale  business  of  Lard  &•  Taylor 
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By  Mile.  MANHATTAN 

I'  F  ever  New  York's  smartest  women  deserved  a 
lia/'py  summer  at  Nezuport,  or  wherever  fashion 
elects  to  spend  these  gloiving  days,  it  is  this  year 
of  grace  and  war,  1916.  Since  the  first  day  of 
winter,  few  of  the  prominent  hostesses  of  our  city 
have  omitted  constant  and  conscientious  attendance 
'.it  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  or  one  or  another  of 
the  relief  bureaus  where  compassionate  women 
have  met  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  sol- 
diers or  those  who  are  left  without  support  while 
fathers  and  brothers,  husbands  and  sons,  are  giving 
their  country  the  blood  of  their  hearts. 

Mrs.  Astor  and  Mrs.  Guinness,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt, 
Lady  Colebrook,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  Mrs.  Whitclaw 
Reid,  and  the  ivomen  of  the  Phipps  and  Gould 
houseliolds,  have  worked  with  a  diligence  and  faith- 
fulness that  have  earned  them  a  summer  of  happy 
ease,  and  that  this  will  be  a  gay  and  "dressy"'  season 
at  Ne-ivport  and  various  Long  Island  resorts  goes 
without  saying. 

The  forecast  of  summer  styles  seen  during  the 
June  races  and  entertainments  at  near-by  country 
clubs  has  been  very  interesting,  if  not  marked  by 
any  special  novelties.    June  weddings,  alas!  have 
not  been  so  enlivening  as  usual,  the  continued 
rains   preventing   the    best   showing   of 
frocks  and  frills  at  Hymen's  altar.    But, 
Allah  be  praised,   this  is  a  summer  of 
"sport"  suits,  and  the  out-of-doors  things 
at  Belmont  and  at  the  sporting  events  at 
Piping    Rock    and    Meadowbrook    have 
brought  forth  many  very  charming  cos- 
tumes. 


Radium    of    changeable    opalescent    hues    com- 
bined    with     silver    gauze     THUS    used     in     this 
gorgeous     gown     made     by     Mme.     Julie     for 
Alice    Neilion. 


Now  let  me  whisper  a  secret.  Not 
my  secret,  but  that  of  Mrs.  Oelrichs 
and  her  sister  ''Birdie"  Fair  Vander- 
bilt: It  is  New  York,  not  Paris 
which  has  turned  out  the  delicious 
frocks  that  the  Harriman  girls,  the 
Vanderbilt  matrons,  the  brides  of 
the  year  and  the  Astors  and  Goulds 
are  wearing.  "Bendel,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Oelrichs  and  her  sister  in 
a  breath,  as  the  former  waved  her  Mishkin 

Chinese  umbrella  of  old  green  with 
a  marvellous  jade  dragon  for  a 
handle,  in  the  direction  of  Lady  de 
Bathe,  who  was  strolling  across  the 
club  house  lawn  with  a  train  of 
cavaliers  at  the  last  day  of  racing  at 
Belmont  Park.  And  the  gown  and 
hat  worn  by  the  former  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  were  well  worth  the  admiring 
glances  won  from  reluctant  feminine 
eyes  on  all  sides.  The  gown  worn 
with  a  wide  open  long  coat  was  a 
sort  of  glorified  sport  suit  done  in 
the  dullest  of  blue  soiree;  it  was  all 
of  one  piece,  and  was  finished  from 
throat  to  hem  down  the  loose,  but 
smartly  cut  front  with  a  row  of 
jolly  old  Russian  buttons  of  dull 
silver  set  with  bits  of  jade  or  blue 
or  green  enamel.  If  bullet  shape,  no 
two  were  exactly  alike,  but  each  one 
was  a  gem,  and  the  effect  of  the 
shimmery  line  was  very  charming 
and  original.  The  bare  white  throat 
of  the  one-time  Jersey  Lily,  was  as 
clear  of  contour  as  ever,  and  was 
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indeed  a  monument  to  the  cleverness 
of  her  beauty  doctor,  for  certainly 
Lady  de  Bathe  might  be  forgiven  a 
few  wrinkles  here  and  there,  if  she 
chose  to  display  them.  Upon  her 
haughtily  poised  head  her  ladyship 
wore  a  very  high  turban  of  blue 
straw,  with  a  mad  looking  ruff  of 
blue  velvet  at  the  back.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  half  the  women  in  the 
clubhouse  excitedly  asked  Baroness 
de  Meyer  to  find  out,  like  a  dear, 
who  created  Lady  de  Bathe's  hat. 
And  ,1  will  disclose  the  second  se- 
cret of  the  day  and  tell  you  that 
Lewis  of  London  and  Paris  is  the 
artist  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of 
chic  and  elegance. 

Mrs.  Perry  Belmont  among  ma- 
trons of  a  certain  age,  and  Mrs. 
Skiddy  von  Stade  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Astor  of  this  season's  brides  have 
worn  some  stunning  American 
frocks  at  the  Belmont  races.  On  the 


day  of  the  Metropolitan  handicap — 
the  most  fashionable  event  of  the 
meet — Mrs.  Belmont  wore  a  fascina- 
ting gown,  which  like  Lady  de 
Bathe's  was  Russian  in  effect.  It 
was  of  black  soiree  with  white  mara- 
bout bands  bordering  its  three  wide 
flounces  of  black  silk  muslin.  White 
marabout  formed  a  smart  collarette 
worn  with  Mrs.  Belmont's  costume, 
and  her  hat  of  black  crin  was  massed 
with  short  black  ostrich  about  the 
high  crown. 

The  "Turf  and  Field"  club  was 
the  scene  of  many  smart  dances  and 
supper  parties  during  June,  and,  of 
course,  the  smartest  members  of  the 
Long  Island  set,  which  includes  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  the  Payne 
Whitneys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  Pope 
Satterthwait  (who  have  entertained 
largely  at  their  big  place  in  Great 
Neck),  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 


Miss     Tempest     wearing     a     frock     of     pastel 

soiree,    with    the    odd    new    basque    effect     of 

silk  embroided  in  silver  and  one  of  the  latest 

tunic  skrts. 


and  numerous  Goelets  and  Gerrys 
and  Harrimans,  have  entertained  at 
the  various  club  houses  before  and 
after  races  and  sport  events  in  a 
round  of  quite  unexampled  June 
gaieties. 

Cool  evenings  in  town  have  made 
the  theatres  quite  enjoyable  and  the 
waning  season  has  been  marked  by 
audiences  of  unusual  smartness.  Of 
course,  Marie  Tempest  at  Maxine 
Elliott's  Theatre  has  been  a  favored 
star  and  numberless  theatre  parties 
have  given  the  cachet  of  fashionable 
approval  to  "A  Lady's  Name,"  in 
which  she  is  appearing.  Miss  Tem- 
pest is  wearing  one  very  charming 
frock,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  of  pastel  soiree, 
with  an  odd  new  basque  effect  of  silk 
embroidered  in  silver,  and  a  skirt  of 
the  latest  tunic  effect  of  white  silk 
muslin  mounted  on  the  pale  soiree. 
No  less  an  apostle  of  the  fine  and 
fit  than  Madame  Bakhmeteff,  wife  of 
the  Russian  Ambassador  has  com- 
plimented Miss  Tempest  by  copying 
this  chic  frock.  At  a  recent  matinee 
Miss  Tempest's  audience  included  the 
three  Harriman  girls — Miss  Carol 
Harriman  and  her  sisters,  Mrs. 
Charles  Cary  Rumsey  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Gerry,  Mrs.  Rumsey  wore 
a  triple  flounced  frock  of  blue  faille 
and  a  high  crowned  hat  of  black 
crin  rimmed  with  shaded  roses. 
Miss  Harriman  wore  a  blue  and  buff 
costume  of  soft  silk,  crossed  and 
strapped  with  oddly  arranged  bands 
of  blue.  A  blue  sailor  hat,  and  buff 
gloves  with  unusually  large  gold 
clasps  finished  the  very  attractive 
dress. 

Many  fashionable  women  consider 
Mrs.  "Tony"  Drexel,  Jr.,  to  be  the 
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Miss  Pauline  Frederick  may  always  be  de- 
fended upon  to  slww  the  new  things  in  frocks 
and  frills,  note  the  combination  here  of  an 
exquisitely  fluffy  dress  in  strong  contrast  •with 
' '  Ermine  shoulder  cape  or  stole. 


the 


best  dressed  woman  in  New  York 
society,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  a  smart  frock  worn  by  Mrs. 
Drexel  at  the  last  war  benefit  at  the 
Metropolitan.  It  was  of  soft  black 
Georgette,  a  vague  copy  of  the  blue 
gown  described  as  worn  by  Lady  de 
Bathe  at  Belmont.  The  buttons 
which  formed  so  chic  an  accessory 
to  her  ladyship's  costume,  could  not, 
of  course,  be  duplicated  by  Mrs. 
Drexel's  modiste,  but  Chinese  enamel 
buttons  of  red  and  blue  were  a 
charming  substitute.  Mrs.  Drexel 
was  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Gould,  who  eclipsed  the  lilies 
of  the  field  in  a  gown  of  green  and 
silver,  evidently  suggested  by  the 
Julie  creation  worn  by  Alice  Neilsen 
at  Mrs.  Ben  AH  Haggin's  musicale 
on  Decoration  Day. 

A  few  fashionable  householders 
have  already  opened  their  homes  at 
Newport,  and  by  the  time  the  next 
issue  of  THE  THEATRE  is  issued,  the 
season  at  that  resort  will  be  in  full 
swing. 

A  big  ball  is  scheduled  for  early 
August  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont. 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  will  be  hostess 
at  the  first  really  large  entertainment 
she  has  given  since  her  marriage. 
Herman  Oelrichs  will  give  a  beauty 
ball  to  which  only  women  of  ac- 
knowledged loveliness  will  be  invited, 
and  several  entertainments  which  are 
sure  to  draw  together  beautifully 
gowned  members  of  the  gentler  sex 
are  on  the  tapis  for  the  heated  term. 
I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  no 
mere  fashionable  hostess  can  hope 
to  eclipse  the  display  of  frocks  and 
beauty,  which  marked  the  first  great 
ball  of  the  summer  given  by  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  William  Courtenay  (Virginia 
Harned)  as  a  June  House  Cooling  to 
their  newly  remodeled  home  at  Rye. 
Such  lovely  women,  and  such  charm- 
ing frocks  are  only  to  be  found,  1 
am  afraid,  in  the  ranks  of  stage 
favorites. 

May  I  describe  just  two  or  three 
by  way  of  forecast  of  the  Summer's 
styles  at  Newport?  Miss  Blanche 
Bates  paid  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
the  high  compliment  of  wearing  for 
the  first  time  a  dress  copied  from  the 
illustrated  description  of  a  pink 
soiree  creation  worn  by  Mrs.  Astor, 
and  pictured  in  our  April  issue. 
Miss  Bates'  copy  was  in  changeable 
blue  taffeta,  exactly  duplicating  the 
original  in  everything  but  color. 
Over  this  beautiful  gown  Miss  Bates 
wore  a  new  Chinese  coat  of  rose 
satin  with  deep  square  collar  of 
white  fox.  A  single  row  of  pearls 
was  the  only  jewelry  permissible 
with  this  costume.  Miss  Louise 
Drew,  daughter  of  John  Drew  and 
cousin  of  John  and  Ethel  Barrymore, 
wore  a  conquering  frock  of  black 
with  a  square  neck  filled  in  with 
white.  Lady  de  Bathe's  dress  was 
of  pink  satin  looped  high  over  a  pet- 
ticoat of  silver  lace  bordered  with 
wreaths  of  violets  and  tiny  roses. 
A  rope  of  pearls  and  a  long  chain 
of  diamonds  were  her  jewels.  Miss 
Blanche  Ring  was  radiant  in  a  ra- 
dium gown  of  orchid  color  embroid- 
ered in  silver.  A  wide  sash  of  sil- 
ver tissue  bordered  with  heavy  cut- 
out silver  lace  fell  behind  in  a  train 
some  ten  inches  longer  than  the 
short  dancing  skirt.  Miss  Julia 
Dean,  star  of  various  popular  suc- 
cesses danced  several  times  with  Roi 


Cooper  Megrue,  the  dramatist.  Miss  Dean's  gown  was 
of  cloth  of  silver  with  tunic  of  violet  satin  embroidered 
in  silver  and  orchids.  Pink  and  silver  brocade  was 
the  fabric  chosen  by  Margaret  Mayo,  author  of  "Baby 
Mine,"  "Twin  Beds"  and  other  farces,  for  a  modish 
frock  of  dancing  length,  and  a  trailing  sash  of  pink 
and  silver  roses  that  encircled  the  frock  at  the  hips 
and  just  escaped  the  floor  at  the  sides  gave  a  novel 
chic  to  the  costume.  Miss  Tree  in  white  and  green. 
and  Geraldine  Farrar  in  silver  and  green  were  dancing 
with  Frank  Connor,  whose  brother  brought  Miss 
Farrar's  husband,  Lou  Tellegen,  to  America  three  or 
four  years  ago  as  Sarah  Bernhardt's  leading  man. 
Fannie  Ward  who  blazed  with  jewels  and  wore  a  string 
of  pearls  as  big  as  roc's  eggs,  showed  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  THE  THEATRE'S  Fashion  Department,  by  wear- 
ing a  gown  copied  from  one  described  in  these  columns 
as  worn  by  Mary  Nash  in  one  of  Grace  George's  re- 
cent productions — a  frock  of  white  and  silver  with 
pink  roses.  Mrs.  Gest,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Belasco,  who  was  present  with  her  mother,  wore 
a  handsome  costume  of  gold  tissue  trimmed  with  sable. 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Olcott  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  present  and  her  costume  of  white  malines  and 
silver  brocade,  worn  with  many  very  fine  diamonds,  set 
off  her  loveliness  to  the  best  advantage.  Miss  Jane 
Grey,  Miss  Lanrette  Taylor,  Miss  Elsie  Janis  in  ruby 
net,  and  Mrs.  Janis  in  black  and  gold.  Miss  Lillian 
Tucker,  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  in  pastel  blue  chiffon, 
were  only  a  few  of  the  delightful  actresses  who  danced 
with  the  masculine  celebrities  and  made  merry  until 
day  came  creeping  up  across  Long  Island  Sound. 

Miss  Frances  Starr  has  just  had  her  picture  made 
for  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  in  a  brand  new  dres> 
which  pays  the  compliment  of  a  delicate  imitation  to 
one  recently  described  here.  It  is  of  soft  blue  silk, 
very  full,  very  short  and  trimmed  with  a  careless  rap- 
ture of  exquisite  roses.  It  is  Bende!  who  created  this 
delicious  frock  for  Miss  Starr,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  daintiest, 
demurest  conceits  of  the  Summer. 

Miss  Pauline  Frederick  may  always  be  depended 
upon  to  show  the  very  newest  thing  in  frocks  and 
frills,  and  she  has  just  invented  a  new  way  of  coiffing 
her  thick  fair  hair  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  for  which  she  posed  especially  for  us. 

Miss  Frances  Starr  has  hud  tier  picture  mail*' 
for  THE  THF.ATKE  MAGAZINE  in  a  frock  of 
soft  blue  silk,  7'<*rv  full,  rivv  short  ami 
trimmed  with  a  careless  rapture  of  exquisite- 
roses. 
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A     smock     of     old-fashioned     chintz 
with    hat    of   Panama    over    red   felt. 


THERE  is  one  thing  I  will 
never,  never  do,"  cried  Elsie 
Janis,  with  an  emphatic  stamp 
of  her  smartly  shod  foot,  "and  that 
is  pose  for  a  fashion  picture.  I  hate 
clothes!  I  abhor  styles!  I  loathe, 
despise,  abominate  and  otherwise 
think  ill  of  fashion  editors.  I  WILL 
not  be  sketched  even  for  my  pet 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  I  will  NOT." 

Then  the  demure  little  artist,  whose 
pleasant  fate  it  is  to  make  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  of  pretty  actresses, 
smiled  at  the  petulant  young  chate- 
laine of  Philipse  Manor,  and  Miss 
Janis  relented  with  a  laugh  as  gay 
as  the  June  roses  in  George  Wash- 
ington's garden  in  the  midst  of 
whose  flowers  she  was  standing. 

The  smartest  modiste  in  New 
York  had  whispered  to  THE  THEA- 
TRE MAGAZINE  that  the  last  word  in 
August  fashions  was  uttered  in  a 
repertoire  of  Summer  gowns  just 
finished  for  Miss  Janis. 

Therefore  away  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station  with  the  demure  little 
artist,  and  a  swift  dash  to  Tarry- 
town.  At  the  station  waited  Miss 
Janis'  smart  car  adorned  with  the 
very  newest  Summer  furnishings  of 
pigskin  and  with  a  chilling  thermos 
tube,  full  of  cracked  ice  to  cool  the 
wayside  drink  one  yearns  for  when 
on  a  long  motor  trip.  A  short  climb 
of  the  pleasant  hills,  led  away  from 
the  Hudson  to  Philipse  Manor,  the 
historic  Washington  house,  where 
Miss  Janis  has  established  her  home. 

Here  armed  with  a  fascinating  kit 
of  garden  tools,  Miss  Janis  was 
diligently  taking  the  very  latest 


licauty  cure,  and  hoeing  the  big 
llower  beds,  where  roses  have  suc- 
civdi-d  the  earlier  spring  blooms  in 
a  saturnalia  of  bright  blossoms.  Of 
course,  in  such  an  environment,  any 
girl  with  a  scrap  of  temperament 
would  wear  a  delicious  garden  frock, 
and  so  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Miss  Janis  was  arrayed 
in  the  most  fetching  smock  that  all 
the  wit  of  feminine  Paris  could  de- 
vise. Loosely  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  the  smock  was  an  affair 
of  the  most  coquet.  It  was  a  delici- 
ously  old  fashioned  chintz,  with  vari- 
colored flowers  on  a  ground  of  ivory 
checked  with  black.  Outstanding 
pockets  alone  broke  the  long,  smart 
silhouette,  and  a  flat  belt  marked, 
but  escaped  interrupting  the  waist 
line.  I  defy  any  woman  with  a  soul 
for  the  beautiful  to  see  this  costume 
and  the  accompanying  hat,  without 
giving  way  to  shrieks  of  admiration. 
After  the  interlude  of  objection 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  painful  be- 
ginning of  this  story,  Miss  Janis 
gowned  herself  in  a  sport  suit  which 
was  really  smarter  than  smart.  It 
was  of  an  absolutely  new  shade  of 
soft  yellow  jersey.  Not  mustard 
color,  not  tan,  not  sulphur,  not 
orange  and  not  nasturtium,  but  hold- 
ing subtle  hints  of  each  of  these 
shades.  As  evanescent  and  inde- 


A     new    motor     bonnet     and    some     novel 

parasol      handles      seen      in      Miss      Janis' 

"hat   closet." 


scribable  as  a  Dubussy  tone-poem, 
was  the  hue,  and  it  is  quite  fittingly 
called  "'jaune  Dubussy"  by  the  Paris- 
ian dyer  who  achieved  it.  Vague 
and  flowing  contours  which  are,  of 
course,  the  genre  of  sport  suits  mark 
the  short  simple  skirt  and  coat,  but 
a  novelty  is  given  in  the  round  but- 
tons which  are  simply  hand  cro- 
chetted  knobs  of  black.  Emphatically 
"nice"  is  the  hat  which  Miss  Janis 
selects  for  this  costume — a  very 
simple  "sport"  of  white  and  Dubussy 
yellow. 

Another  out-of-door  costume,  that 
really  smelled  like  Bailey's  Beach 
and  other  popular  spots  in  Newport, 
was  of  white  pique  with  a  coat  of 
white  and  orange  stripes.  A  hat  of 
plaited  white  ribbon  laid  in  spiral 
rows  on  a  yellow  panama  shape  goes 
with  this  chic  creation. 

In  ^  bewildering  succession  Miss 
Janis'  maid  attired  her  passive  mis- 
tress in  one  after  another  frock  de- 
signed for  the  Summer,  each  having 
its  individual  coat  of  jersey.  That 
this  is  to  be  a  wet  summer,  with 
chilly  evenings,  seems  quite  certain, 
if  one  may  believe  the  forecast  of 
the  weather  prophets,  and  so  silken 
jersey  coats  of  all  shades  and  com- 
binations of  color  figure  in  Miss 
Janis'  wardrobe.  One  of  these  is  so 
unusual,  I  cannot  omit  a  description. 
It  is  of  white  silk  of  the  thin  trans- 


parency of  the  finest  gloves, 
striped  with  broad  vertical  bars 
of  faintest  lavender,  and  finished 
with  tiny  lavender  bullet  buttons 
crochetted  in  silk.  Of  so  gos- 
samer a  texture  is  this  delicate 
coat,  that  it  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech  to  say  it  could  be  drawn 
through  a  lady's  ring — it  is  no 
heavier  than  a  cobweb — no  more 
substantial  than  a  shimmering 
midsummer  night's  dream. 

All  of  last  Summer,  fashion 
writers  in  London  were  excitedly 
describing  the  Elsie  Janis  dress — 
a  frock  which  Miss  Janis  wore  in 
one  variation  or  another  at  gar- 
den parties  and  indoor  events 
given  for  the  numberless  war 
benefits  at  which  our  clever  little 
American  actress  was  invariably 
obliged  to  recite  her  own  poems 
or  sing  some  of  the  original  songs 
she  saves  for  drawing  room  en- 
tertainments and  refuses  to  con- 
tribute to  the  stage. 

The  "Elsie  Janis"  dress  in  mus- 
lin, in  lace,  in  silk  and  satin  was 
copied  by  debutantes  and  duch- 
esses, by  play  actresses  and  peer- 
esses, until  in  very  self  defence 
Miss  Janis  abandoned  that  type 
of  frock  and  invented  a  new  style 
of  gown,  suitable  for  afternoon 
or  evening,  or  even  for  stage  wear. 


Another    of    Miss    Janis'    de- 
lightful   gardening    costumes. 


The    "F.lsie    Janis    Dress"    for    inif,.      The 

general    lines    of    this    chic    and    practical 

frock    are     seen     in     all     .WI'A.C    VdinV    party 

and    stage    gowns    this    season. 
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The  H.  W.  Gossard  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  endorse  the  Gossard  Corset — 
it  excels  any  corset  I  know. 

Sincerely, 
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SPORTS 
APPAREL 


— or  characteristic  sim 
plicity  and  esprit,— 
distinctively  Bonwit 
Teller  &  Co.  in  its 
interpretation  of  the 
new  Spirit  of  Play 


ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  FAR  BELOW  COST 

Chic  Parisian  Summer  Gowns 

Original  Models  Only — No  Two  Alike 

LJR  remaining  stock  is  now  offered  at  very  marked  re- 
ductions— prices  which  will  just  about  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
materials.  To  the  out-of-town  women  now  in  New  York  a  great 
opportunity  is  given. 

Your  daughter,  and  you,  too,  madame,  if  you  wear  model  sizes, 
can  be  outfitted  this  summer  for  much  less  than  one-half  the  price 
you  are  accustomed  to  pay  elsewhere,  and  then,  too,  you  have  that 
satisfactory  feeling  that  the  gown  you  purchase  here  is  a  model 
one,  fashioned  by  the  master  designers  of  the  world — French  and 
American.  You  will  see  no  other  like  it. 

We  have  no  duplicates.  All  our  stock  is  included  in  this  sale. 
For  $25  or  even  $10  you  can  buy  a  charming  gown  which  will 
surprise  you.  It  has  those  chic  French  finishing  touches,  so  much 
desired  for  the  distingue  effect  and  lines. 

For  Street,  Afternoon  and  Evening  Wear 

Prices  Range  $10  to  $35 
Two  Gowns  for  the  Usual  Price  of  One 

No  Catalogs.    No  Approval  Shipments 


The  lingerie  gowns,  so  dainty  with  their 
hand  embroidery  and  lace,  are  a  reve- 
lation and  have  an  undeniable  charm 
this  season.  Their  prices  range  $10  to 
$30.  In  many  instances  our  price  is 
really  less  than  the  cost  of  the  laces. 
Call  and  see  these  frocks  for  yourself 
— even  try  them  on.  You  arc  never 
urged  to  buy. 
A  visit  will  pleasantly  surprise  you. 


^_  _ 

1587  BROADWAYg48*ST..  NEW  YORK  j 


Clothes  Seen  On  The  Stage  -(Continued"> 


The    last    thought    in    sport    suits — 

of  yellow  silk  jersey  with  Pekingese 

dog   to   match. 

This  is  the  Elsie  Janis  frock 
of  1916  and  it  figures  in  her 
wardrobe  in  various  shades 
of  malines. 

Three  deep  flounces  each 
edged  with  lines  of  silver 
thread,  form  the  short  bouf- 
fant petticoat,  and  the  bodice 
is  all  folds  and  fichu  effects 
of  the  malines. 

"It  is  a  puzzle  to  find  a 
smart  gown  that  enables  a 
girl  to  go  through  all  the 
bends  and  dips  of  the  mod- 
ern dance,  without  having 
one's  skirt  'ride'  up,  or  look 
ridiculously  loose,"  Miss 
Janis  explained. 

In  two  shades  of  green, 
emerald  and  vert  de  foret,  in 
ruby,  in  royal  purple  and  in 
black,  that  frock  —  always 
with  the  faint  tracery  of  sil- 
ver— is  developed  in  no  less 
than  five  of  Miss  Janis' 
smartest  gowns. 

In  mid-July  Mis*  Janis  ex- 
pects  to  sail  for  England  to 
show  London  this  new  Klsie 
Janis  dress,  returning  wi.h  a 
series  of  dazzling  frocks  for 
her  next  Winter's  tour  in  the 
new  piece  her  manager  is 
having  written  around  her 
peculiar  and  charming  talent. 

"And  THE  THEATRE  shall 
have  the  verv  first  glimpse 
of  the  Elsie  Janis  frock  for 
1917,"  was  her  parting  prom- 
ise, as  the  smart  automobile 
swept  us  away  from  Philipse 
Manor. 


This    is    a    photo    of    Nora    Saves   who    has 
seasoned    this    season    with    so    many    new 

and   delightful  songs. 

Tn   this  pose  she  looks  as  though  she  were 
singing    a    song    about     her    stockings. 


Photo  Underwood  &  Underwood 

When  we  asked  her  about  it  she  said, 
"No,  but  I  could  sing  one — a  brand  new 
song — every  time  I  receire  a  box  of  new 
hose  from  Peck  &•  Peck — they  are  so 
lovely. 
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Bit 

Shady 


A  parasol  in  pale  blue  taffeta  edged 
with  a  vine  of  tiny  pink  rosebuds 
and  green  leaves.  To  make  it 
"truly  rural'1  the  pale  wooden  stick 
Is  in  the  shape  of  a  crook. 


Not  a  copy  of  Rhoda's  pagoda,  as 
you  might  imagine,  but  merely  the 
new  "canopy  top."  The  silk  is  narv 
taffeta  and  the  tiny  plait  ings  are  in 
old  gold.  Black  and  white,  two 
shades  of  purple ,  and  two  of  green 
are  some  of  the  combinations. 


IT  was  "news  to  me,"  as 
perhaps  it  may  be  to  some 
of  you,  to  have  discovered 
that  the  use  of  the  parasol 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  days 
of  recorded  history.  Parasols 
are  found  on  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Egyptian  palaces  anc: 
tombs  at  Thebes  and  Memphis. 
Parasols  were  made  use  of  in 
China  more  than  2000  years 
B.  C.  and,  of  course,  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

From      the      most      remote 
epoch   it  has  been   the   symbol 
of   sovereignty.      Even    to-day,    it    is 
said,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
titles  possible   for  an  Eastern  poten- 
tate  would   be   "King   of   the    White 
Elephant   and    Lord    of    the   twenty- 
four    Parasols !" 

With  such   an   illustrious  pedigree, 
therefore,  and  as  a  symbol  of  power 


it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  the  parasol 
should  now  be 
given  over  entirely 
into  the  hands  of 
My  Lady.  Rights 
for  Women ! 


Hand-painting  used  nn  everything 
else  lias  made  its  n-ay  up  to  the 
parasol.  A  certain  shop  offers  a 
cerise  taffeta  painted  across  one 
panel  with  a  "conventional"  pheos 
tint  attd  adds  a  bird's  head  handle 
tn  keep  the  pheasant  company. 


"The  Nippon" — Japanese  in 
shape,  with  tips  turned  under, 
and  a  silk  ring  fastened  with  a 
wooden  ball  to  carry  on  the 
,um.  It  may  be  had  in  any 
color  top  with  Dresden  border  to 
match.  $3.50. 


Smart  women  looking  for  distinction 
in  the  accessories  of  the  costume,  add 
their  own  particular  pet  handle  to  a 
parasol.  Here  arc  three  very  indi- 
vidual ones. 


1.  A    Mandarin    button    in    interwoven 
strands     of     tinv     coral     beads     to     be 

attached    to    the    top    of    any    stick. 

2.  A    seven-sided    handle,    nine    inches 
long,    in    strips    of    alternate    dark    and 

light   whalebone. 


A     simple,     smart,     up-to 
minute  parasol  for  all  aro 
use.     1  he  stick  is  white  w< 
topped     with      a      crystal 
match      the      color      of 
taffeta,    which    may    be    r> 
cerise,  green,   white,   blue 
you    will. 


1 1: , 


A    silver    handle    ring    on    top    of   Q 
golden   ebony  stick. 


AS  IN  PARIS— 


The   smart   women  of  New  York  are  now 
wearing  velvet  hats. 

This  short  back    poke   with  bag  to  match    is 
new — and  distinctly  popular. 


PARIS 


LONDON 


, 


48  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

Watch  Our  Theatre  Magazine  Space  for  Newest  Ideas 


THE     THEATRl 


Famous   Beauties, 

their  Complexions, 

and  Mme.  Rubinstein 


IT   is  impossible  to  think  of  these  three 
apart,   for   Mme.    Helena    Rubinstein 
has    treated    and   perfected   the   com' 
plexions  of  more  famed  beauties  than  any 
other  man  or  woman  in  the  world. 

The  mastery  which  Mme.  Rubinstein  of 
255  Rue  Saint  Honore',  Paris,  24  Grafton 
St.,  London,  W.,  and  15  East  Fortyninth 
St.,  New  York,  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  fascinating  art  and  science  of  making 
and  holding  captive  woman's  beauty,  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  woman's 
endeavor  to  remain  true  to  Nature's  finest 
promptings. 

At  her  Maison  de  Beaute'  Valaze  in  New 
York,  as  at  her  Paris  and  London  estab- 
lishments, under  the  care  of  expert  assist' 
ants,  wrinkless  and  crowsfeet  vanish; 
coarseness  of  skin,  double  chins,  looseness 
of  tissues  and  relaxation  of  muscles,  puf' 
finess  under  the  eyes,  blackheads,  enlarged 
open  pores,  weather-beaten  appearance 
and  other  imperfection  of  the  complexion 
give  way  to  charm  and  sweetness  of  aspect 

Treatments  at  the  New  York  establish- 
ment  may  be  arranged  now  —  or  if  unable 
to  call  you  may  consult  the  following  de- 
scriptive remarks  with  a  view  to  home 
treatment. 

NORMAL  SKINS 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skin  food  nourishes, 
whitens  the  skin,  removes  sallowness,  wrinkles, 
weather-beaten  and  muddy  appearance.  Price 
$1.00,  $2.00  and  $6.00  a  jar. 

BLACKHEADS  AND  GREASY.  COARSE  SKIN 

Valaze  Blackliead  and  Open  Pore  Paste  refines 
coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasiness,  black- 
heads and  reduces  enlarged  pores.  Price  #1.00 
and  $2.00  a  tin. 

Valaze  Liquidine  overcomes  enlarged  pores 
and  oiliness  of  the  skin,  also  undue  flushing  of 
nose  and  face.  Price  $1.50,  $-2.75  and  $5. So  a 
bottle. 

VALAZE  SUN  AND  WINDPROOF  BALM 

Exposure  to  the  wind  and  hot  sun,  sea  or 
mountain  air  causes  the  skin  to  become  tender. 
The  Valaze  Sun  and  Windpr oof  Balm  guards 
the  skin  against  chapping,  discoloration  and 
injury  due  to  such  exposure.  Unequalled  as  an 
anti-wrinkle  preparation,  a' so  excellent  as  a 
foundation  for  powder.  Price  $1,50 and fS.OQ. 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  AND  FLABBY  SKIN 

When  the  muscles  and  throat  are  becoming 
flabby  and  loose,  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  defect.  I  have  found 
among  the  preparations  that  I  have  been  able 
to  recommend  the  Roman  Jelly  (price  51. 50  and 
#3.00)  and  the  Georgtne  Lactee  (price  $2.5o  and 
$5.<«)>  the  best  suited  for  this  condition.  Used 
in  time  they  will  prevent  such  a  condition. 

FOR  IMPROVING  GROWTH  OF  EYELASHES 

The  Norefia  Eyelash  Cream  stays  falling  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  strengthens  their  growth 
— at  the  same  time  darkening  them.  Price  $1.50. 
Directions  for  the  massage  of  eyes  and  temples, 
which  will  reduce  wrinkles  and  restore  brilli- 
ancy to  lustreless  eyes  accompany  each  jar. 

FACE  POWDERS 

Valaze  Complexion  Pirwder,  for  normal  and  oily  skin; 
Novena  Poitdre,  for  dry  skin.  Price  $1.011,  *'J.5U  and 
$4.50. 

A  copy  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  book, 

"Heanty   in    Die    Making",     sent  on 

receipt   of   '2    cents   postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

LONDON,  W.: 
84  Gntfton  Street 

SAN  FHATiOIMCO:    Mini  Id*  Hartln. 
Lltliri  Bldg.,  171  Puit  St.  Bud  UranC  Avp. 

PHILADELPHIA; 
Mme.  Kore  Seharhman,  2636  W.  Somerset  St. 

M  »  ORLEANS:  II ri.  I'.  Y.  Duller,  8017  Zemple  St. 


PARIS:  , 

2.V,  Rue  .Saint  Hon.re 


ihe  years  are 
kinder  when  one 
shampoos  -with 

'PACKER'S 


If  you  are  aiming  for  New 
York  why  not  strike  the 
center?  This  is  where  the 

HERMITAGE 

is  located. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Times 
Square  district  The  HERMITAGE 
touches  elbows  at  once  with  the  great 
amusement  and  business  centres  of 
the  metropolis.  The  service  and  the 
atmosphere  of  genuine  cordiality  are 
famous. 

Rooms  as  low  as  $1.50;  for  two 

persons.  $2.00  per  day. 

Popular  Restaurant. 

You  will  see  many  well-known 
dramatists,  writers,  business  and  pro' 
fessional  men  and  women  during 
dinner  hour. 

T.    M.  CARROL.  President. 


Fireproof- 
GRILL.. 

DANCING. 
XV  Cap 400 

MACK 


ONT.o 

American^ 

European  SSfm 
PbntUMUtl 

taWaUrMbsIEI 

ACa 


THE 

MARY  PICKFORD 
COVER 

While  the  supply  lasts, 
we  will  send  you  for 
ten  cents  —  (stamps  or 
coin)  —  the  charming 
colorful  picture  of  Mary 
Pickford,  appearing  on 
our  cover,  without  any 
printing  of  any  sort- 
suitable  for  framing. 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk  — Orchestra  of  Soloists 
— Open  All  Year  Around — Noted  for  Cuisine— 
Excellent  Service— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


Embarrassing  hairs  quickly  removed  with 
one  application  of  this  famous  prepara- 
tion. Society  and  stage  beauties  of  Paris 
and  New  York  have  used  it  the  last  75 
years.  Approved  by  physicians  and 
dermatologists. 

X.  BAZIN 

DEPILATORY  POWDER 

5ue  and  {1  at  all  good  druggists. 
Try   a   bottle   today.     Avc    " 
dangerous  substitutes.     If 
your  druggist  does  n 
keep  it,  send  direct  to 

HAIL  ft  RUCKEl 

821  Wftth- 

JllfTtim   St.. 
New  York 


.     . 

TELEPHONE  5132  GREELEY 

DRAMA  MUSIC  BOOKS 

DIXIE        MINES 

INTERNATIONAL       PRESS        BUREAU 
KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDING 


N 


W 


I  ' 

[  General   publicity    of  an  intellicent  and   effective 
nature  for  player*  and  productions 
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EMANUEL  .nd  HEDW1G  REICHER'S 

Summer  Course  in  Dramatic  Instruction 

At  The  Ark  Studio  311  Fourth  Avenue 

Corner  Twenty-third  Street 
Hour.:    4  to  6.30,  and  8  to  10.30  P.M. 

For  terms  apply  to  Executive  Offices 
Room  303,  1400  Broadway  New  York 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKMAN 


At  the  dance 

The  smooth  skin 
necessary  for  modern 
Decollete  dress  may  be 
safely  and  conveniently 
acquired  with 

Evans's 
Depilatory 

This  soft  powder,  applied 
now  and  then,  keeps  the  skin 
free  from  hair  without  the 
slightest  risk.  It  will  not 
remove  hair  permanently  — 
this  cannot  be  done  safely. 

50c  for  complete  outfit,  in- 
cluding mixing  rlisli,  spnon 
and  powder.  For  sale  at  most 
drujr  and  department  stores,  or 
from  us  by  mail.  Money 
back  if  you  want  it. 


George  B.  Evans  ( 
1106   Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia       Pa. 

Makers  of  "Mum" 


"Mum" 

(as   easy  to   use   as    to    say) 

takes  all  the  odoi 
out  of  perspiration 

and  prevents  hot  weathei 
embarrassment.  A  sum- 
mertime necessity — a  year- 
round  comfort,  especially 
to  women. 

Applied  in  a  minute.  Harm- 
less to  skin  and  clothing. 

25e — sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFC  CO  1106  Cbeitnut  St  Pbil.delnhu 


EL  RADO 

Removes  Hair  in   a   Few   Moments 

A  sanitary,  colorless  liquid  nmv  being  used 
by  women  everywhere 


While  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wearing  oi 
sleevejess  gowns  and  sheer  blouses,  women  remove 
the  hair  from  their  underarms  as  much  for  nmifnrt 
and  cleanliness  as  to  meet  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

El  Rado  is  easily  applied  with  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton  or  small  sponge.  The  sanitary  liquid  first 
dissolves  the  hair— then  it  is  washed  off.  Absolutely 
harmless,  and  does  not  increase  or  coarsen  latei 
hair  growth.  Money-back  guarantee. 

At  all  toilet  counters,  S't  <7«(Y$1.<0 
If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  l>y  unit) 

If  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 
Pilgrim  Mfg.  Co..  44  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
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Men's  Summer  Accessories 

A  letter  addressed  to  our  Shopping  Department  will 
bring  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shops 
where  these  articles  are  sold.  Should  it  not  be 
convenient  for  you  to  purchase  them  yourself,  our 
Shopping  Department  will  gladly  buy  them  for 
you  at  no  extra  cost. 
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Crcpcy  materials  are  very 
popular  fur  Summer 
Shirts.  This  one  is  Tokio 
Crepe  in  a  novel  striped 
effect.  (Left.) 


A  well-known  maker  of 
high-class  shirts  predicts 
the  ascendency  of  the 
stiff  cuff  for  ererydav 
wear,  and  shows  this 
madras  one  to  prone  his 
word,  (Right.) 


...      :„, 


A      sports      shoe      of 

white     Buck     with     a 

white       leather      sole. 

$10.00. 


A     tan 
made    on 
last. 


ilking  boot 
an  English 
$7.50. 


A    winged    tipped    ox- 
ford   of    genuine    pig- 
skin.     $10.00. 


This    Summer's   Favorite 


On  the  Stage 

Ingersoll  Watches,  like  Ford 
Automobiles,  sometimes  get 
hard  "knocks";  butthen,they're 
made  to  stand  hard  knocks! 


"TWO-IN-ONE" 

$1.25 


Here's  one  for  your  dress- 
ing-room— an  Ingersoll 
in  handsome  white  case 
that  looks  like  ivory. 


UraL.  Hill 


A/i.tT  V.leanor  Painter  was  one  of  the  first 
to  vote  lor  Palm  Beach  cloth.  As  she 
lav.t.  "Who  would  wear  blue  serge  that 
looks  too  warm,  white  serge  'hat 
toils  too  easily,  or  taffeta  that  wrinkles 


loo  much — when  we  have  Palm  Beach 
cloth.  Light,  cool,  uncrushable — /  mean  to 
have  several  costumes  of  it  in  some  of  the 
different  and  lovely  designs  that  are  a  fea- 
ture of  this  perfect  material." 


The  Season's    Success 

La  Boheme  Talcum 


Extract  $4.00;  Toilet  Water  $3.00 
Face  Powder  $1.50;  Sachet  $1.50 


Send  t-wentv-Jhtc  cents  to  Vivandou  \Dtft.  K,   ToMf  Kuilet- 

in?,  -V.  I".)  /or  a  generous  samplt  a/  La  Koheme  Extract. 


THE     THEATRE 


Famous   Beauties, 

their  Complexions, 

and  Mme.  Rubinstein 


IT  is  impossible  to  think  of  these  three 
apart,   for   Mme.    Helena    Rubinstein 
has    treated    and   perfected   the   conv 
plexions  of  more  famed  beauties  than  any 
other  man  or  woman  in  the  world. 

The  mastery  which  Mme.  Rubinstein  of 
255  Rue  Saint  Honore'.  Paris,  24  Graflon 
St.,  London,  W.,  and  15  East  Forty-ninth 
St.,  New  York,  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  fascinating  art  and  science  of  making 
and  holding  captive  woman's  beauty,  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  woman's 
endeavor  to  remain  true  to  Nature's  finest 
promptings. 

At  her  Maison  de  Beaute'  Valaze  in  New 
York,  as  at  her  Paris  and  London  estab' 
lishments,  under  the  care  of  expert  assist- 
ants, wrinkless  and  crowsfeet  vanish; 
coarseness  of  skin,  double  chins,  looseness 
of  tissues  and  relaxation  of  muscles,  puf' 
finess  under  the  eyes,  blackheads,  enlarged 
open  pores,  weather-beaten  appearance 
and  other  imperfection  of  the  complexion 
give  way  to  charm  and  sweetness  of  aspect 

Treatments  at  the  New  York  establish- 
ment may  be  arranged  now  — or  if  unable 
to  call  you  may  consult  the  following  de- 
scriptive remarks  with  a  view  to  home 
treatment. 

NORMAL  SKINS 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood  nourishes, 
whitens  the  skin,  removes  sallowness,  wrinkles, 
weather-beaten  and  muddy  appearance.  Price 
£1.  ,  $2.lrti  and  $6.u>  a  jar. 

BLACKHEADS  AND  GREASY,  COARSE  SKIN 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  /'asfe  refines 
coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasiness,  black- 
heads and  reduces  enlarged  pores.  Price  #1.(H) 
and  |2.00  ft  tin. 

l^a/ase  Liqnidine  overcomes  enlarged  pores 
and  oiliness  of  the  skin,  also  undue  flushing  of 
nose  and  face.  Price  £1.50,  #2.75  and  $5.5(>  a 
bottle. 

VALAZE  SUN  AND  WINDPROOF  BALM 

Kxposure  to  the  wind  and  hot  sun,  sea  or 
mountain  air  causes  the  skin  to  become  tender. 
The  /  'alaze  Sun  and  II  'indproof  Balm  guards 
the  skin  against  chapping,  discoloration  and 
injury  due  to  such  exposure.  Unequalled  as  an 
anti-wrinkle  preparation,  a'so  excellent  as  * 
foundation  for  powder.  Price  tl.50 and $3,00, 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  AND  FLABBY  SKIN 

When  the  muscles  and  throat  are  becoming 
flabby  and  loose,  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  defect.  I  have  found 
among  the  preparations  that  I  have  been  able 
to  recommend  the  Roman  Jelly  (price  5 l.Sdand 
#3.tiO)  and  the  Gcorgine  Lactee  (price  $2.5<i  and 
$>5.<xi)  the  best  suited  for  this  condition.  Used 
in  time  they  will  prevent  such  a  condition. 

FOR  IMPROVING  GROWTH  OF  EYELASHES 

The  Novena  Eyelash  Cream  stays  falling  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  strengthens  their  growth 
—at  the  same  time  darkening  them.  Price  $1.5(1. 
Directions  for  the  massage  of  eyes  and  temples, 
which  will  reduce  wrinkles  and  restore  brilli- 
ancy to  lustreless  eyes  accompany  each  jar. 

FACE  POWDERS 

Valaze  Complexion  P<nvdert  for  normal  and  oily  skin; 
Xwtna  roitdre,  for  dry  skin.  Price  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.50. 

A  copy  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  hook, 

"Beauty    in     the    Makiny",     sent  on 

rc<  dpt    »f    -    cents  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City 


IMRISi 
2:.:,  Ku«  Saint  Hon.re 


LONDON,  W.t 
24  (ircfton  Strft«t 


S»>  KFUM'ISKI:    Hi..  Idn  Martin 


PHILADELPHIA: 

«mr.  II,,..-  Mrlini-hmin.  25SC  ».  Somrrirt  SI. 

JiKW  ORLEANS:  Mrs.  <  .  V.  Rutler,  sol  7  /emplt  St. 


The  years  are 
kinder  when  one 
shampoos  -with 

"PACKER'S" 


If  you  are  aiming  for  New 
York  why  not  strike  the 
center?  This  is  where  the 

HERMITAGE 

is  located. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Times 
Square  district  The  HERMITAGE 
touches  elbows  at  once  with  the  great 
amusement  and  business  centres  of 
the  metropolis.  The  service  and  the 
atmosphere  of  genuine  cordiality  are 
famous. 

Rooms  as  low  as  $1.50;  for  two 

persons,  $2.00  per  day. 

Popular  Restaurant. 

You  will  see  many  well-known 
dramatists,  writers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  during 
dinner  hour. 

T.    M.  CARROL.  President. 


Fireproof 
GRILL. 
DANCING 
Cap.  400. 

MACK 


THE 

MARY  PICKFORD 
COVER 


While  the  supply  lasts, 
we  will  send  you  for 
ten  cents  —  (stamps  or 
coin)  —  the  charming 
colorful  picture  of  Mary 
Pickford,  appearing  on 
our  cover,  without  any 
printing  of  any  sort — 
suitable  for  framing. 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk- Orchestra  of  Soloists 
—Open  All  Year  Around— Noted  for  Cuisine — 
Excellent  Service— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


Embarrassing  hairs  quickly  removed  ' 
one  application  of  this  famous  prep 


Jwith 
.     para- 

tion.  Society  and  stage  beauties  of  Paris 
and  New  York  have  used  it  the  last  75 
years.  Approved  by  physicians  and 
dermatologists. 

X.  BAZIN 

DEPILATORY  POWDER 

5uc  and  Jl  at  all  good  d 
Try   a   bottle   today.     . 
dangerous  substitutes, 
your  druggist  docs  in 
keep  it,  send  direct  to 

HAIL  I  RH  MI 


^'niuiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinniiiiniiimiiimiiiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiii^ 
TELEPHONE  5132  GREELEY 

MUSIC 
XIE        H    I 


KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDING 


I  General   publicity    of  an  intelligent  and   effective 
nature  for  players  and  productions 

FiiiiiiimnniiimiiuiiiiiiiiNiiiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^iimiiiiiiiiiiiil 


EMANUEL  .nd  HEDWIG  REICHER'S 

Summer  Course  in  Dramatic  Instruction 

At  The  Ark  Studio  311  Fourth  Avenue 

Cornet  Twenty-third  Street 
Hoim :    4  to  6.30.  and  8  to  1 0.30  P.  M. 

For  termi  apply  to  Executive  Offices 
Room  303,  1400  Broadway  New  York 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKMAN 


A 

A. 

A 
i 
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At  the  dance 

The  smooth  skin 
necessary  for  modern 
Decollete  dress  may  be 
safely  and  conveniently 
acquired  with 

Evans's 
Depilatory 

This  soft  powder,  applied 
now  and  then,  keeps  the  skin 
free  from  hair  without  the 
slightest  risk.  It  will  not 
remove  hair  permanently  — 
this  cannot  be  done  safely. 

50c  for  complete  outfit,  in- 
cludini:  mixing  dish,  spoon 
and  powder.  For  sale  at  m<>s; 
druff  and  department  st<m--,  <>r 
from  us  by  mail.  Money 
back  if  you  want  it. 

George  B.  Evans  XXP 
1106   Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia       Pa. 
Makers  of  "Mum" 


"Mum" 

(as   easy  to  use  as    to    say) 

takes  all  the  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

and  prevents  hot  weather 
embarrassment.  A  sum- 
mertime necessity — a  year- 
round  comfort,  especially 
to  women. 

Applied  in  a  minute.  Harm- 
less to  skin  and  clothing. 

25c — sold  by  9  out  of  10  drur-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFC  CO    1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


EL  RADO 

Removes  Hair  in   a   Few   Moments 

A  sanitary,  colorless  liquid  tunv  being  used 
by  ivoiiten  everywhere 

While  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wearing  of 
sleeveless  gowns  and  sheer  blouses,  \votm-n  remove 
the  hair  from  their  underarms  its  much  for  comfort 
and  cleanliness  as  to  meet  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

Kl  Rado  is  easily  applied  with  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton  or  small  sponge.  The  sanitary  liquid  first 
dissolves  the  hair — then  it  is  washed  off.  Absolutely 
harmless,  and  does  not  increase  or  coarsen  later 
hair  growth.  Money-back  guarantee. 

At  all  toilet  counters,  5«:  and%\.W 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  l>y  mall 

If  you  write  enclosing  Mampt*  or  roiii. 

Pilgrim  Mfg.  Co.,  44  East  28th  St.,  New  York 


July,    1916 

Men's  Summer  Accessories 

A  letter  addressed  to  our  Shopping  Department  will 
bring  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shops 
where  these  articles  are  sold.  Should  it  not  be 
convenient  for  you  to  purchase  them  yourself,  our 
Shopping  Department  will  gladly  buy  them  for 
you  at  no  extra  cost. 


Crcpcy  materials  are  very 
popular  fur  Summer 
Shirts.  This  one  is  Tokio 
Crepe  in  a  novel  striped 
effect,  (Left.) 


A  well-known  maker  of 
high-class  shirts  predicts 
the  ascendency  of  the 
stiff  cuff  for  every dav 
wear,  and  shou's  this 
madras  one  to  prove  his 
word.  (Right.) 
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A      sports      shoe      of 

white     Buck     with     a 

white       leather      sole. 

$10.00. 


.-1     tan     walking     boot 

made    on    an    English 

last,      $7.50. 


A    winged    tipped    ox- 
ford   of    genuine    pig- 
shin.       $10.00. 


i 


This    Summer's    Favorite 


On  the  Stage 

Ingersoll  Watches,  like  Ford 
Automobiles,  sometimes  get 
hard  "knocks";  butthen,they're 
made  to  stand  hard  knocks! 


"TWO-IN-ONE" 

$1.25 


Here's  one  for  your  dress- 
ing-room— an  Ingersoll 
in  handsome  white  case 
that  looks  like  ivory. 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

A/if.t   f-.leanor  Painter  was  one  of   the  first 

to    vote    for    Palm    Beach    cloth.      As  she 

fays,    "Who    would    wear    blue    serge  that 


too  much — when  we  have  Palm  Beach 
cloth.  Light,  cool,  uncrushable — /  mean  to 
hare  several  costumes  of  it  in  some  of  the 


looks      too       warm,      white      serge      that       different  and  lovely  designs  that  are  a  fea- 
toils    too    easily,    or    taffeta    that    wrinkles  lure    of   this   perfect   material." 


^a  Boheme  Talcum 


Extract  $4.00;  Toilet  Water  $3.00; 
Face  Powder  $1.50;  Sachet  $1.50. 


Semi t-axnty-Jlve cents  to  Vivaitdou  (7V//.  £'.,  Times  Build- 
y.\  for  a  ge Herons  sample  of  La  Jiahenu  Extract. 
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Read 


The  Stars  Say1. 


NETS  !  Nets  !  Purse-ensnaring  nets  !  Wherever  one 
goes  in  the  shops  a'search  for  Huffy  hot  weather  frocks 
one  is  greeted  with  a  fascinating  and  diverse  array  of 
white  wash  nets.  It  is  quite  marvellous  the  variety  attained 
for  them  by  the  different  combinations  in  their  make-up  of 
ribbon,  embroidery,  tuckings,  shirnngs  and  plaitings. 

Bachelors,  young  and  old,  who  up  to  now  have  wilfully 
evaded  their  proper  destinies,  will  probably,  on  consulting  the 
summer  horoscope,  be  told  something  like  this. 

Look  out  for  July !  It  will  be  a  dangerous  month  for 
you.  Astrologers  predict  it  as  a  time  in  which  you  should 
act  with  extreme  caution  if  you  are  to  remain  careless  and 
heartfree. 

The  planets  give  warning  that  a  mysterious  something 
which  seems  to  take  the  shape  of  a  vast  white  net  is  hover- 
ing over  you  threatening  peril. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conjunction  of  the  stars  during 
leap  year  this  warning  should  be  doubly  heeded.  Uranus  and 
Saturn  are  adverse.  The  influences  tend  toward  flirtations, 
fascinations,  serious  entanglements,  rings,  altars,  etc. 

If  you  are  to  avoid  being  caught  as  fish  in  the  net — 
beware  especially  the  fatal  charms  of  the  following : 

Any  small,  medium-sized,  or  tall  blonde — all  brunettes 
ditto — wearing  a  frock  of  white  wash  net  with  triply  ruffled 
skirt  heavily  corded  at  the  edge  (Cf.  diagram).  The  central 
portion  of  the  frock  may  be  in  a  rose  net  or  it  may  be  in  a 
Copenhagen  blue.  The  blondes  will  probably  wear  rose  and 
the  brunettes  the  blue,  but  do  not  become  confused  and  be- 
taken off  your  guard  if  the  procedure  should  be  reversed. 
1  here  are  fatal  brunettes  in  rose  and  fatal  blondes  in  blue. 
Black  velvet  ribbon  will  be  threaded  through  the  collars  and 
cuffs. 

Any  small,  medium-sized  or  tall  brunette — all  blondes 
ditto — wearing  a  frock  of  white  net  the  skirt -trimmed  with 
different  widths  of  white  satin  ribbon,  the  -bodice  round- 
necked  with  shirred  frill  and  beguiling  little  puffed  sleeves 
(consult  chart).  You  will  signal  this  frock  at  a  distance  in 
a  crowd  by  its  French  posy  of  red  and  blue. 

Finally — and  this  is  the  Joker: 

All  blondes,  brunettes,  of  whatsoever  size,  shape  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude  wearing  not  net  but  organdie 
dresses  (study  diagrams  carefully)  in  one-piece  colorings, 
tucked  or  tabbed,  puffed  sleeves  enter  here  again  and  fichus, 
will  cause  trouble. 


A  white  wash  net  whose 
center  portion  is  of  rose  net 
(.it  may  be  of  Copenhagen 
also)  joined  by  appliqued 
embroidery.  Black  velvet 
ribbon  is  threaded  through 
eyelets  on  the  collars  and 
cuffs. 


If    yc 


t    ov 


girl" 


to     be     a     successful 
the   planets  say  you 
i     organdie.      A    pale 
ucked    and    panniered 
and    its    fichu    and    sleeves    edged 
with   finely   scalloped    net. 


A     white     net     that     proves 
what     an     ensnaring     concoc- 
tion  can   be  made   of 
sltirrings    and    tucking, 
rows    of    white    satin 
in   combination.     A   bh 
red    posy    against    the 
shows   the   frock    full   „, 
best   French   patriotis 


npi 

ant 

•16601 

e  ant 

whit 

of   th. 


Another  organdie  of  quaintness  and  dis- 
tinction in  a  deep  old  rose  with  a  purplish 
cast  to  it,  guile  a  wonderful  dve  for  an 
organdie  to  take.  Innumerable  little 
tabs  of  the  material  ornament  the  skirt 
and  an  old  blue  velvet  ribbon  bands  the 
waist. 


A  "special'  'in  white  net  from  one  of 
the  large  shops,  special  in  materials 
and  cut,  special  above  all  in  price. 
Your  net  is  embroidered  and  then  yon 
may  choose  whether  you  will  hare  the 
taffeta  ribbon  with  which  it  is  made 
up  in  white,  fink,  blue,  yellow  or 
nile  green. 


./  //  /  v,    1916 
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Diet  and  Health 

If  you  want  to  keep  well — up  to  the  top  notch — 
strong,  healthy,  efficient — then  you  must  know  how 
to  eat. 

The  body  is  a  machine.  It  demands  certain  quan- 
tities and  qualities  and  only  under  favorable  condi- 
tions will  the  body  do  its  most  efficient  work. 

This  book  is  a  condensed  set  of  health  rules — every 
one  of  which  may  be  easily  followed  at  home.  It 
tells  how  the  Battle  Creek  Diet  System  has  been 
built  through  years  of  exhaustive  scientific  research. 
It  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 

The  book  is  free.     Write  for  it  now. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

BATTLE  CREEK       Box  242        MICHIGAN 
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THE     THEATRE 


To  Lift  the  Ran  of  Commonplaceness 


As  an  antithesis  to  her  professional  "gowns," 
an  actress  often  chooses  a  well  cut  skirt  and 
soft  blouse  for  her  favorite  private  costume — es- 
pecially in  Summer  when  the  tubbable  variety 
are  so  practical  and  charming. 
Here  are  a  few  that  will  be  worn  this  season 
at  the  lovely  country  homes  of  some  of  our 
favorite  stars. 


"Come     into     the     Garden,"    says     this    white 

dimity     smock      U'hose      collar,      cuffs,      pocket 

trimmings    and    odd    smocking    rival    the    skies' 

bluencss.     $5.95. 


Patient  fingers  wore  natural-colored  Mexican 
grass  into  this  charming  hat  and  included  a 
strand  or  two  dyed  navy  blue,  just  to  form 
a  band  for  the  crown  and  a  flange  for  the 
brim.  Straw  flowers  in  bold,  bright  contrasts, 
match  the  quaintness  of  its  Chinese  crepe 
facing.  $13.50. 


A  purple  split  straw  brim  is 
topped  with  a  white  peanut 
straw  crown  and  faced  with 
that  same  modish  material. 
$6.50. 


Below 


It  takes  five  large  sized 
pearl  buttons  to  trim 
the  long  pocket  tabs  of 
this  "sporty"  skirt  of 
maize  Bedford  Picque. 
$5.75. 


Like  seasoning  to  the 
sauce,  a  banding  of  blue 
striped  pongee  spices  the 
color  flatness  of  a  natural 
pongee  blouse.  $5.75. 

The  dried  brown  grass  of 
which  this  hat  is  woven 
revived  the  color  of  its  lost 
youth  by  green  stilchings 
on  its  brim's  edge  and  a 
green  faille  ribbon  run 
through  the  lattice  work 
on  the  side  of  the  crown, 
ending  in  a  gallant  little 
Irish  "cocarde."  $6.75. 


The  daintiest  and  sheeriest 
of  white  handkerchief  linen 
blouses  is  hand-embroidered 
and  has  lacy  inserts  of 
the  Old-Fashioned  fagotting, 
another  popular  revival.  The 
odd  cuffs  have  turn-back 
points.  $6.75. 

Being  of  a  divided  opin- 
ion as  to  which  was  the 
proper  direction  to  take, 
the  belt  of  this  white 
gabardine  skirt  took  two. 
Of  course  the  pocket 
trimming  could  take  sides 
with  neither,  so  it  took 
the  directions  of  both. 
$5.75. 


Be/ow 


"A  stitch  in  time" 
was  taken  all  around 
the  edge  of  this  white 
peanut  straw  hat.  in 
white  Chenille.  $9.50. 

Like  the  "rick-rack" 
braid  of  a  generation 
ago,  is  the  blue  hand- 
kerchief linen  cording 
attached  to  this  filmy 
white  Georgette  crepe 
blouse.  $10.00. 


A  white  satin  skirt  which 
is  really  not  as  extravagant 
as  it  sounds,  since  the  ma- 
terial is  washable.  $11.00. 


Summer  Furs 

Some  're    Capes 


The     semblance     of     insubstantiality     in  its     grev 

Georgette    trifnmings    is    balanced    by    its  moleskin 

substantiality.        The     ermine     tails     are  its     last 

irrestible  touch. 


»t>'"^ 


\    U       w  >'  \\v: 


A  Bishop  collar  of  natural  black  musk  rat  not 
only  serves  as  an  effective  foil  for  a  shapely 
white  throat,  but  it  stanqs  far  enough  away  from 
one's  neck  to  be  comfortable  even  on  a  warm  day. 
$50.50. 


IT  may  be  because   Summer  eve- 
nings   are    sometimes    chilly,    or 
it  may  be  just  because — which  is 
reason   enough   for   any  woman — but 
furs    for   Summer   wear   have   hit   a 
high  spot  in  the  Mode. 

You  may  choose  a  lovely  long 
silky  fox,  or  your  taste  might  run  to 
those  fascinating  little  capes  and  col- 
larettes furriers  are  now  making  to 
tempt  us  from  the  path  of  conven- 
tion, but  a  Summer  fur  you  MUST 
have,  and  what's  more,  last  winter's 
scarf  can't  fill  the  bill. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  where  the 
line  of  distinction  between  Summer 


and  Winter  furs  might  be  drawn,  but 
it  exists  nevertheless. 

Perhaps  the  warm  weather  pelts 
are  softer,  moleskin,  ermine,  seal  and 
fox  being  much  worn  and  general 
faynrites.  but  here  and  there  one 
sees  charming  stoles  or  smart  collars 
of  mink  or  kolinsky  just  to  prove 
the  inconsistency  of  any  rule  apply- 
ing to  women's  fashions. 

A  very  popular  star  just  bought 
one  of  the  exquisite  little  capes 
shown  here,  so  we  asked  her  to 
select  a  few  more  for  us  to  show 
you  that  her  reputation  for  good- 
taste  in  dressing  is  well  earned. 


/?<•/("<•  the  ermine  sheds  those 
little  bltJck  hairs  he  wears  in 
the  summer,  he  is  j»st  the  color 
to  trim  a  frivolous  cape  of 
bisque  crepe.  A  criss-cross 
stole  of  the  fur  holds  this  ffav 
little  affair  in  place.  $45.00. 


/  , 
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A  n  ermine  collarette 
would  have  met  zvith  a 
scalloped  end  had  it  not 
joined  forces  with  a 
moleskin  cafe  which 
lengthened  its  career. 
It's  white  crepe  dc  chine 
tic-strings  have  moleskin 
ornaments.  $32.50. 


A  most  obliging  fo.r  can  either  be  w^rn 
cape  fashion  or  snapped  together  and  worn 
as  a  stole.  And  no  matter  u-hich  u'tiv  you 
clu'<'sr.  it  fastens  with  a  velvet  cording 
weighted  with  beaded  tassels.  $68.00. 
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SLEEVE-VALVE MOIW 

'(our  in 

$1125 


— with  a  motor  as  yet  unequalled — unapproached 


Why  is  it  that  the  announcement  of 
any  improvement  in  a  motor  of 
the  ordinary  type  loudly  claims 
greater  power  and  flexibility? 

Fact  is  that  no  improvement  yet 
made  in  other  types  reveals  a 
single  instance  of  all-round  per- 
formance which  equals  the  sleeve- 
valve  motor. 

Everyone  knows  that  no  other 
motor  is  so  quiet — that  no  other 
motor  stays  quiet  as  the  sleeve- 
valve  motor  does. 

And  not  only  does  it  have  this  great 
advantage  of  permanent  quietness 


but  the  sleeve-valve  motor  is  so 
abundantly  superior  in  power  and 
direct  drive  range  (flexibility) 
that  no  other  motor  yet  produced 
can  stand  against  it — once  the 
truth  is  known  and  realized. 

Sleeve-valve  construction  makes 
four  cylinders  perform  like  six. 

There  is  more  sheer  joy  in  driving 
a  sleeve-valve  motored  car,  new 
or  old,  than  can  be  had  with  any 
other  motor  equipment. 

And  the  sleeve-valve  motor  con- 
stantly improves  with  use. 

All   other   motors   lose   power   and 


flexibility,  must  be  regularly 
"tuned  up"  and  "cleaned  up,"  and 
after  a  while  no  amount  of  "tu- 
ning" and  "cleaning"  will  make 
them  fit. 

Rut  the  sleeve-valve  motor,  after 
the  same  work  that  utterly  un- 
fits any  other  type,  is  better  than 
ever  and  good  for  thousands  of 
miles  of  extra  service  at  highest 
efficiency. 

With  all  the  thousands  of  Willys- 
Knight  cars  now  in  service,  giv- 
ing unprecedented  satisfaction, 
you  have  every  opportunity  to 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


verify  these  claims  which  we  as- 
sert with  flat-footed  positiveness. 

Motor  car  satisfaction,  more  real 
and  tangible  than  any  thing  else 
offers,  is  enjoyed  day  in,  and  day 
out,  with  little  or  no  interruption, 
l)y  those  who  own  and  drive 
Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve  motor 
cars. 

The  Overland  dealer  will  show  you 
these  really  different,  really  su- 
perior cars  and  demonstrate  them. 

Prices  made  possible  by  huge  pro- 
duction are  hundreds  of  dollars 
less  than  any  other  sleeve-valve 
motored  cars. 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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"Those  who  buy  Onyx"  in  youth  become  its  strongest  friends  in  later  life.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  tremendous 
popularity  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery  among  the  Heads  of  Homes  —  the  women  whose  early  experience  with  "Onyx"  has 
given  them  their  present  reliance  upon 


"Onyx 


Hosiery 


K*«   y  3  Pot.  <Xf<c« 


The  complete  range  of  styles,   the  known  wearing  qualities,  and  its  thirty  years  record  for  excellence  should  teach 
you  to  put  your  present  confidence  and  future  reliance  upon   "Onyx." 

These  three  numbers  will  introduce  you   to   "Onyx"  Style,  Quality  and  Value. 

FOR  WOMEN 

All  made  with  the   "Pointex"    Heel.      All  Fashionable  Colors. 

No.  235  No.  350  No.  106 

$1.00  $1.50  $2.00 

Fine  silk  with  DUB-I.  Lisle  gar-  Pure  silk  DUB-L  wide  garter-top,  Medium     weight     thread     silk, 

ter-top,    triple    extra  spliced   heel  triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe,  DUB-L     Silk     garter-iop,     triple 

and  to*,  medium  weight.  seasonable  weight.  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 

All  good  dealers  sell  "ONYX"  HOSIERY  and  will  be  proud  to 
show  you  a  complete  assortment. 

Should    you   however   need   aid  in  finding  your  exact  requirements 
write  to  us,  we  will  help  you. 


153-161    East  24th  Street 


Emery -Beers   Company,  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  anJ  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery 
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'Nobby'  Tread 
One  of  the  Five 


United  States, 


The  First—  and  Still  the  First 

'  Nobby  '  Treads  were  the  first  successful  anti- 
skid tires  built. 

And  years  of  experience  in  daily  use  find  them 
still  the  first. 

That  is  why  '  Nobby  '  Treads  are  the  largest 
selling  very  high-grade  anti-skids  in  the  world. 

The      Nobby'    is   one    of    five    United    States 
Balanced  '  Tires  which  meet  every  motoring  con- 
dition of  price  and  use. 

United  StatesTire  Company 

'  Nobby  *      '  Chain  *      '  Usco  '      '  Royal  Cord  '      '  Plain  ' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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The  worlds  greatest  bands 
parade  before  you  oniheVictrola 

One  famous  band  after  another  entertains  you  with  its  inspir- 
ing music. 

Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Vessella's  Band,  Conway's  Band, 
U.  S.  Marine  Band,  Banda  de  Alabarderos  of  Madrid,  Black 
Diamonds  Band  of  London,  Band  of  H.  M.  Coldstream  Guards, 
Garde  Republicaine  Band  of  France,  German  Cavalry  Band, 
Kryl's  Bohemian  Band,  Police  Band  of  Mexico  City— the 
greatest  bands  and  orchestras  of  all  the  world. 

With  a  Victrola  you  can  sit  back  in  your  easy  chair  and  hear  these  celebrated 
musical  organizations. 

You  can  have  them  play  for  you  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.   And  you  hear  it 
as   only  these  great   bands  can  play  it — as  only  the 
Victrola  brings  it  into  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors 
and  Victrolas— $  I  o  to  $400— and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  Camden  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.*  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfac- 
torily played  only  with  Vktor  Needles  or  Tangs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or 
Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on  machines  with 
jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 

all  dealers  on  the  28th  or  each  month 


:    To   insure    Victor    quality,    always    look    for  the  famous  trademark,  "His  Master's  Voice.' 
=    Every   Victor,  Victrola  and  Victor  Record  bears  it.     You  instantly  identity  the  genuine 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 


Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250     \ 


Mahogany  or  oak 


l/ictrola 
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Eva   Le  Galli«ine  Henry  E.  Dixey 

ACT  II.     Mr.  Lazarus:    "I'm  your   father  1" 


SCENE  IN   "MR.   LAZARUS,"  A  NEW  COMEDY  AT  THE  PRINCESS  THEATRE.  CHICAGO,  WHICH  WILL  OPEN  IN  NEW  YORK  EARLY  NEXT  SEASON 
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eard  Here 


A  Varied  Elsie  FerSuson  was  marricd  to 

Costume  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  on  the 

afternoon  of  June  14th.  The 
New  York  papers  described  her  costume  as  fol- 
lows: The  Herald— "The  bride  wore  a  summery 
costume  of  pale  blue  mull,  combined  with  filet 
lace  and  a  large  Leghorn  hat  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  tiny  peaches  and  blossoms,  the  brim 
being  of  pale  blue  to  match  the  costume."  The 
Tribune— 'The  bride  wore  an  afternoon  gown  of 
fille  lace  over  salmon  colored  taffeta  and  a  Leg- 
horn hat  trimmed  with  blue  tulle."  The  Sun— 
"A  costume  of  white  satin  and  chiffon,  the  skirt 
of  walking  length,  and  finished  with  a  deep  tunic 
of  satin  was  worn  by  the  bride.  She  wore  a 
small  toque  of  blue  straw,  finished  with  a  wide 
ruffle  of  tulle  to  corespond."  The  WorW-"Miss 
Ferguson  wore  a  simple  flesh-colored  gown  with 
long  sleeves  and  a  large  blue  hat."  According 
to  my  esteemed  contemporaries  the  actress  pos- 
sesses the  miraculous  gift  of  being  able  to  wear 
four  different  gowns  at  the  same  time. 


The  Simple  The   life   of   the   white   lights 

ijt  and  Broadway  cafes  seems  to 

be  inevitably  mixed  up  in  most 
person's  minds  with  successful  theatrical  stars 
and  artistic  personages  generally.  The  simple 
life,  however,  still  has  charms  for  most  of  the 
really  great  interpretive  artists.  Fritz  Kreisler, 
the  great  violinist,  for  instance,  feels  conscious 
stricken  whenever  he  enters  an  expensive  res- 
taurant. His  winter  abode  is  in  a  small  hotel 
near  Carnegie  Hall,  and  often  he  can  be  found 
at  meal  times  in  a  little  "quick  lunch"  res- 
taurant not  far  away.  His  fellow  diners  for  the 
most  part  are  laborers  who  are  working  on  the 
new  Seventh  Avenue  subway,  although  he  is  by 
no  means  the  only  musician  to  frequent  the  place. 
"If  I  like  a  baked  apple  prepared  a  certain  way," 
he  confided  to  a  friend,  "I  see  no  harm  in  getting 
it  in  a  cheap  restaurant,  if  it  is  done  as  I  want 
it.  I  do  not  believe  in  paying  three  or  four  times 
as  much  for  the  same  article  at  an  expensive 
hotel  just  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  or  be- 
cause I  am  supposed  to  have  a  greater  earning 
power  than  the  other  people  who  patronize  in- 
expensive eating  places.  The  simpler  and  freer 
from  ostentation  the  life  of  an  artist  is,  the  more 
beautiful  will  be  his  work." 


Made  in  The    acceptance    for   presenta- 

America  t'011  at  tne  Metropolitan  Opera 

House  of  Reginald  De  Koven's 
new  opera,  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  has 
aroused  a  storm  of  protests.  The  proper  thing 
in  such  a  case  is  to  protest.  When  Walter  Dam- 
rosch's  "Cyrano,"  Horatio  Parker's  "Mona," 
Frederick  Converse's  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  and 
Victor  Herbert's  "Madalein,"  were  offered  to  the 
public  by  the  same  institution  there  were  violent 
protests  from  American  composers  and  from 
others.  Whether  the  new  opera  will  be  better 
or  worse  than  the  above  mentioned  American 


and  near  American  operas  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  admirers  of  "Robin  Hood"  predict  for  it 
a  wonderful  future.  It  is  popular  in  America  to 
ridicule  American  music,  and  as  long  as  the  con- 
troversy lasts  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
can  sit  back  in  their  easy  chairs  and  smile  at  the 
unsolicited  advance  advertising  which  their  single 
novelty  in  English  for  next  season  is  receiving. 

*        *        * 

The  Sheep  Now   that   the   motion   picture 

and  the  Goats         has  become   so  large  a   factor 

in  amusements  something 
should  be  done  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  Managers  of  the  legitimate  stage  should 
see  that  there  is  no  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
regarding  theatre  advertising.  As  it  is  now  there 
is  no  line  drawn  between  real  and  reel  drama. 
Glancing  at  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  one  often  has  to  guess  at  the  nature 
of  the  performance  and  many  of  the  advertise- 
ments are  decidedly  misleading.  For  instance, 
seeing  the  announcement  that  Edna  May  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Fulton  in  '•  'Salvation  Joan,'  prices 
25,  50  and  $1,"  naturally  leads  the  stranger  to 
believe  that  Miss  May  is  to  be  seen  at  that  house 
in  the  flesh.  There  is  nothing  in  the  advertise- 
ment to  indicate  that  it  is  merely  a  moving  pic- 
ture, and  nearly  all  the  motion  picture  houses  are 
making  their  announcements  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  confusing  to  the  public  and  prejudicial  to 
legitimate  attractions.  Moving  pictures  should 
be  classed  under  a  distinct  head  of  their  own,  and 
not  thrown  promiscuously  among  the  announce- 
ments of  the  regular  theatres. 


A  Clever  Witn     tne     death     of     George 

Comedian  Richards    the    other    day,    the 

roster  of  living  actors  in  the 
once  famous  Hoyt  farce-comedies  is  again  re- 
duced. Richards  was  a  good  comedian.  He  was 
the  original  landlord  in  Hoyt's  first  skit,  "A 
Bunch  of  Keys,"  and  afterward  was  the  stranger 
in  "A  Hole  in  the  Ground."  The  scene  of  this 
farce  was  a  country  railroad  station.  Flora 
Walsh,  Hoyt's  first  wife,  played  the  lunch  counter 
girl,  and  Julian  Mitchell,  who  later  produced  all 
the  Weberfields  musical  comedies  in  their  famous 
music  hall,  was  the  never-to-be-forgotten  hobo. 
Among  the  few  former  Hoyt  actors  who  have 
since  Ibecome  stars,  and  who  still  survive,  may 
be  recalled  Maude  Adams,  who  was  the  pretty 
school  teacher  in  "A  Midnight  Bell";  Frank 
Daniels,  whom  "A  Rag  Baby"  brought  into  prom- 
inence; Harry  Conor,  the  leading  comedian  in 
"A  Trip  to  Chinatown"  during  its  two  years'  run 
in  New  York,  and  Tim  Murphy,  who,  as  the 
Senator  in  "A  Texas  Steer,"  did  what  many  con- 
sider the  best  work  of  his  career.  There  are 
others,  but  considering  the  thousands  employed 
during  the  Hoyt  vogue,  the  number  whose  names 
are  well  known  now  is  comparatively  small. 


beginning  with  the  career  of  Eve  and  the  ser- 
pent. Of  course  there  is  to  be  a  story  and  a 
moral  lesson,  along  with  a  spectacular  shattering 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  No,  Mr.  Griffith 
does  not  believe  in  censorship. 


On  and  Off  Way  back  in  the  days  of  "Fan- 

Stage  tana,"     Julia      Sanderson     ac- 

quired the  habit  of  falling  in 
love  with  army  or  navy  men  as  conceived  by 
tenor-actors.  Each  new  play,  even  down  to  the 
recent  "Sybil,"  brought  another  uniformed  lover, 
and  now,  making  fact  consistent  with  fiction,  she 
has  become  the  bride  of  Lieutenant  Bradford 
I'.arnctte,  U.  S.  N. 


At  It  Again  Tapping     the     wires     to     Los 

Angeles  we  hear  that  vice,  not 
war,  is  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention   of   D.    W.   Griffith,   who    is   turning   his 
profits    from    "The    Birth    of    a    Nation"    into    a 
veritable   cinema  encyclopedia  of  human   frailty, 


Early  Season  At  the  present  time  New  York- 

Likely  City  is  crowded,  and  that,  too, 

in  spite  of  a  weather  condition 
quite  intolerable.  It  will  not  be  surprising  to  see 
the  new  theatrical  season  open  very  early  as  hotel 
keepers  all  predict  a  big  influx  of  visitors  this 
summer  to  the  metropolis,  as  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  go — no  Europe,  no  California  Exposition 
to  attract  that  great  contingent  that  must  always 
go  somewhere. 

*  *        * 

The  One-  It  often  takes  quite  a  little  ex- 

Act  Play  perimental     work    to     demon- 

strate to  the  public  just  what 
it  really  wants.  But  the  indications  at  present 
are  that  the  one-act  play  has  become  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  make-up  of  theatrical  programs.  If 
the  Princess  Players  failed  it  was  either  that  they 
were  ahead  of  their  time  or  had  an  ill-conceived 
view  as  to  what  the  characteristics  of  a  one-act 
play  should  be.  Many  believe  the  latter  was  the 
real  trouble.  The  Washington  Square  Players, 
semi-professionals  though  they  be,  have  proved 
that  the  public  likes  and  will  patronize  a  multiple 

bill. 

*  *       * 

Consider  this  Everyone    recognizes    that    the 

Late  Diners  good  short  story  is  one  of  the 

most  difficult  literary  accom- 
plishments. The  effective  one-act  play  is  an 
equally  difficult  achievement.  Its  very  condensa- 
tion requires  the  nicest  technic  for  effectual  de- 
velopment. As  an  acting  medium  it  appeals  to 
players.  It  is  showy  and  by  its  very  essence — if 
good — must  grip.  The  Washington  Square  play- 
ers deserve  success ;  while  the  one-act  play  shall 
find  its  way  into  many  a  regular  bill  as  a  curtain 
raiser.  It  would  save  many  a  piece,  excellent  in 
itself,  that  has  been  killed  because  the  material 
there  was  too  tenuous  for  an  entire  program. 
Wouldn't  such  a  general  innovation  help,  too,  as 
it  does  in  London?  Late  diners  would  be  accom- 
modated and  their  rude  and  late  interruptions 
would  no  longer  spoil  the  interest  and  tempers 
of  those  who  love  drama  for  the  thing  itself,  and 
who  get  to  the  theatre  in  time  to  see  the  curtain 
go  up. 
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Wilson  (Fred  Walton),  Miss  Nomination   (Frances 

Demarest),     Roosevelt     (William     H.     Philbrick), 

and   Hughes    (Andrew    Harper) 


SARANOFF  AND  RUTH   RANDALL 


STEWART   JACKSON,    RUTH    RANDALL,   AND    OLD   FASHIONED    SCHOOL  GIRLS   AND   BOYS 

SCENES    IN    "THE    PASSING    SHOW     OF    1916"    AT    THE    WINTER    GARDEN 
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White 

Margaret   Mayo,  the  well-known  playwright,  resting  at  her  country   home,   after   helping  to   make 
the   Allied    Bazaar  a   huge  success 

Player   Folk   in   Summer  Settings 


Mitzi  Hajos  enjoying  a 
refreshing  ice  cream  cone 
like  any  ordinary  being 


T^\REAM  LAKE  is  the  summer  home  of  Mar- 
*-"  garct  Illington.  For  some  seasons  Margaret 
Mayo  has  been  urging  Miss  Illington  to  buy  a 
home  near  the  Selwyn  place  on  the  Hudson  at 
Harmon.  Miss  Illington  visited  the  home  of 
her  manager  and  admired  it  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing way.  It  was  a  charming  home,  but  there 
was  no  lake  on  the  premises,  and  a  country 
home  without  a  lake  failed  to  appeal  to  the  soul 
of  an  actress  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. A  little  way  back  in  the  country  was  a 
site  where  grew  the  finest  oak  trees  and  the 
most  patriarchal  elms  in  the  county,  and  besides 
these  splendid  trees  were  what  Lowell  calls 
"whole  brotherhoods  of  cedars,"  green  and  ma- 
jestic standing  sentinel  over  a  wee  brook.  .1/tv.v 
Islington's  gaze  fell  upon  the  spot  and  saw  that 
it  was  good.  'It  was  only  a  matter  of  'a  few 
tons  of  cement  to  build  a  dam."  she  says,  when 
guests  gasp  at  the  beauty  of  Dream  Lake,  "and 
the  lake  is  a  visualized  reality." 

JUST  across  Dream  Lake  is  the  Selwyn  home, 
**  where  Margaret  Mayo  rests  after  doing  more 
than  her  share  to  make  the  Allies'  Bazaar  a 
million  dollar  success.  And  hush,  the  birds  that 
twitter  in  the  Selwyn  maples  and  the  Illington 
elms,  are  disclosing  a  secret  that  has  to  do  with 
a  new }  play  that  Miss  Mayo,  who  wrote  ''Baby 
Mine,"  "Twin  Beds,"  and  other  farces,  wilt 
launch  shortly  as  her  most  serious  dramatic  ef- 
fort. And  when  you  learn  the  title  of  the  emo- 
tional drama  by  Margaret  Mavo,  \ou  must  not 
be  surprised  to  see  linked  with  'Miss  Mayo's 
name  that  of  the  chatelaine  of  Dream  Lake  as 
the  star  of  the  new  piece. 


rjf/T  Miss  Mayo  and  Miss  Illington  by  no 
•*-*  means  have  ll'estchcster  County  to  them- 
selves. "A  piece  up  the  road,"  as  tlicv  sav  in 
Ossining,  is  Blanche  Bates'  large  estate,  which 
still  bears  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  al- 
most two  hundred  years  ago,  "the  Ira  Bailey 
farm."  Along  toward"  Crotona  James  Forbes 
owns  a  very  beautiful  place  where  all  the  natu- 
ral loveliness  of  the  Ramapo  Hills  and  the  Ilu.i- 
son  Valley  meet  in  Oscawanti.  Blanche  Ring  is 
just  across  the  county,  at  Mamaroncck,  and  Jack 
Gardner  and  Louise  Dresser  own  a  home  near 
by.  William  Courtenay  and  Virginia  Horned 
Courtenay  have  a  beautiful  place  at  Harrison, 
where  their  neighbors  are  Marion  Abbott,  the 
Ralph  Kcllards,  Hartley  Manners  and  Lattrette 
Taylor. 


i**.*  HAJOS  has  built  herself  a  biin^nhm' 
-  according  to  her  own  Hungarian  ideas  of 
what  a  genuine  pilaff -goulash — one-act  cottagette 
should  be.  Before  beginning  the  construction  of 
her  bungalow  ("Palazzo  Paprika"  she  calls  it ) 
Miss  Mitzi  built  a  fence  about  the  premises.  "I 
had  to  have  a  fence  to  sit  on  while  I  stage- 
managed  the  carpenters,  masons  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  musicians'  union  who  charged  over- 
time for  building  MI  v  palazzo,  didn't  If"  says 
Mitzi. 

T  ITTLE  Edna  Hopper,  who  has  been  doing 
•*— '  mysterious  movie  stunts  during  the  past  few 
months,  is  recuperating  in  Westchester  County, 
where  her  constant  companion  is  the  beauty 
building  medicine  ball,  "which  she  whirls  through 
space  with  unexampled  grace  and  skill. 


Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
finds  recreation  in  toss- 
ing a  medicine  ball 


ESS 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


Margaret  Illington  at  Dream   Lake 
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SHOULD  THE  THEATRE  GIVE  ITSELF  AWAY? 

Cherished  illusions  of  the  stage  completely  shattered  by  the  new 

policy  of  letting-  the  public  into  behind-the-scenes  secrets. 

By    ALAN     DALE 


WHEN  the  stage  starts  to  give  away 
its  own   secrets,  I   suppose  it  is  a 
sign    that    it    no    longer    considers 
those  secrets  worth  guarding.  They 
have  been  "worked"  for  their  full  value,  and  the 
apparent  assumption  is  that  they  may  as  well  be 
exploded    for    the    meek   price    of    a    laugh.      At 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
A    London    critic    thought    James    Forbes'    play 
"The  Show  Shop"  very  amusing,  but  was  of  the 
opinion   that   it   displayed   the   theatre   in   a   state 
of  being  far  too  much  occupied  with  itself.    And 
I  cannot  think  that  he  was  wrong. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  "The  Show 
Shop"  amused  me  immensely — more  than 
any  farce  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  while 
— but  perhaps  if  I  had  owned  the  illusions 
with  which  I  started  my  career  of  theatre- 
going  I  should  have  felt  less  happy.  If  a 
writer  or  an  artist  attempted  to  give  him- 
self away;  if  a  conjurer  explained  his 
tricks,  and  showed  how  cheap  they  were ; 
if  a  politician  bared  his  secrets  to  the  pub- 
lic; if  a  physician  laughed  at  his  own  ruses, 
or  a  lawyer  grew  merry  at  the  recital  of 
his  pettifogging  records,  we  should  be  of 
the  opinion  that  these  gentlemen  had  no 
further  axes  to  grind,  that  they  were  weary 
of  their  own  existence,  and  that  they  were 
making  a  clean  breast  of  it  all  for  the  sake 
of  a  new  and  worthier  effort. 

Why,  after  all,  sh  >uld  it  be  otherwise 
with  the  theatre?  How  can  it  afford  to 
chuckle  at  its  own  •  .centricities  one  season 
and  then  ask  us  se  ously  to  contemplate  its 
illusions  the  nex'  ' 

THE  truth  i  (hat  the  theatre  has  aban- 
doned al'  '.s  pretenses  at  illusion  and 
much  of  the  ti.  uble  that  it  has  experienced 
in  the  last  fe  \  years  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
that  fact.  It  >•-,  as  mechanical  as  the  movies 
and  far  mon  transparent.  As  yet  the  films 
have  not  bee  in  to  explain  themselves,  or  to 
laugh  at  tli'  ir  own  dexterities.  They  are 
too  busy  attempting  effects,  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  make  new  appeals,  and  utter- 
ing bombastic  promises  such  as  the  theatre 
used  to  utter  in  the  days  of  its  sincerity. 
Nor  are  the  movies  as  conceited  as  the 
legitimate  theatre.  They  do  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  general  public  will  be  over- 
weeningly  interested  in  knowing  how  everything 
is  done 

Of  course  it  is  very  funny  to  realize  that  the 
curtain  calls  are  all  carefully  rehearsed ;  that  the 
emotion  of  the  star  is  all  cleverly  simulated;  that 
the  managers  are  abnormally  human,  and  that 
oth<r  events,  usually  looked  upon  with  awe,  are 
really  all  calculated  almost  mathematically.  Such 
candor  on  the  part  of  playwrights  must  make 
some  sort  of  an  appeal  to  the  "jaded." 

The  "jaded"  ones  are,  of  course,  the  critics, 
and  those  who  write  about  the  theatre.  The 
general  public  is  never  jaded,  and  the  idea  that 
theatre-goers  are  particularly  entertained  by  this 
sort  of  exploitation  is  fallacious.  The  jargon  of 
the  "profession,"  and  the  deceptions  practised  by 
it,  have  no  part  in  the  public's  enjoyment.  First 
of  all  is  the  "illusion"  of  the  theatre,  and  its 
death,  or  at  least  its  complete  demoralization  oc- 
curs as  soon  as  that  illusion  is  definitely  shattered. 


DO  you  remember  the  good  old  "storm"  ef- 
fects? They  used  to  thrill  me,  in  spite  of 
myself.  The  thunder  and  the  lightning  were 
more  terrifying  than  ,  the  real  thing.  With  the 
darkened  stage  and  the  roar  of  the  elements,  I 
used  to  watch  that  poor  old  heroine  trot  forth 
into  the  night,  with  her  persistently  unborn  child, 
and  melodrama  clutched  me  vigorously.  The 
wonder  of  a  well-regulated  stage  storm  held  me 
for  years,  and  the  illusion  was  complete. 

Came  the  day  when  ''Zaza"  was  produced  with 
tremendous  success.  In  that  play,  we  were  care- 
fully shown  exactly  how  the  effects  of  the  storm 


From  the  Illustrated  London  News 

ONE  OF  THE  THEATRE'S  BEST  KEPT  SECRETS 

How  the  Rhine  maidens  "swim"  in  "Rhinegold."  The  new  method 
at  Covent  Garden  provides  the  girls  with  stirrups  and  saddles  on 
which  they  stand  and  rest.  Each  swimming  device  is  suspended 
from  a  piano  wire.  The  movements  are  determined  by  a  director 
who  takes  his  cue  from  the  orchestral  score. 


have  exploded  the  stage  myth,  but  their  marvel 
has  been  lost,  and  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs  lies  dead  at  their  feet,  killed  by  the  ruthless 
stage  producer  who  has  no  regard  for  the  future. 
In  Mr.  Forbes'  play  that  did  not  live  very  long 
in  the  English  metropolis,  everything  was  really 
very  good-natured,  and  free  from  the  slightest 
malice,  but  I  imagine  that  the  very  people  who 
laughed  at  it,  were  those  who  suffered  the  great- 
est injury  to  their  illusions. 

YOU  may  say  that  we  have  no  illusions;  that 
we  are  too  sophisticated  to  indulge  in  such 
ingenuousness ;  that  we  are  now  perfectly 
willing  to  turn  into  derision  the  things  that 
at  one  time  were  almost  sacred  to  us.  If 
we  are  all  that— and  I  don't  admit  that  we 
are — it  is  due  to  managerial  recklessness, 
and  to  the  "get-rich-quick"  policy  that  has 
the  interests  of  the  one  moment  only  at 
heart. 

Perhaps  the  stage  illusion  with  respect 
to  woman  has  been  the  strongest,  and  the 
one  to  endure  most  potently.  You  see,  it 
is  immediately  concerned  with  the  matter 
of  sex,  which  is  insistently  vital.  Yet  in 
the  last  two  seasons,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  batter  this  most  necessary  illusion. 
We  have  seen  the  lovely  girls,  who  form- 
erly inflamed  our  imaginations  and  sent  us 
from  the  theatre  impressed  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, in  all  their  garish  uncomeliness. 
They  have  paraded  over  our  heads,  across 
the  very  seats  in  which  we  sat,  and  we 
have  been  made  to  realize  that  they  were 
poor  raddled,  rouged  things,  tired  from  in- 
cessant rehearsal,  and  scarcely  able  even  to 
smile  at  us  as  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  do.  We  could  view  the  stitches  in 
their  garments,  the  fibre  of  their  stockings, 
and  the  texture  of  their  wigs! 

Once  in  the  far  distance,  they  were  en- 
chanted maidens,  weaving  spells  around  us, 
fantastic  am!  unrealizable.  We  loved  to 
gaze  upon  them,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
were  favored  beings  of  a  beautiful  purple 
realm,  not  on  the  map.  Distance  lends  en- 
chantment, of  course,  as  it  always  does. 
Distance  is  one  of  the  theatre's  most  valued 
assets.  A  fig  for  the  "intimate"  theatres 


were  managed,  and  the  instruments  with  which 
they  were  brought  about  were  actually  displayed 
upon  the  stage.  We  heard  the  storm,  as  we 
viewed  with  our  own  eyes  the  methods  of  its 
elaboration.  That  was  the  end  of  my  interest  in 

stage  storms.     Naturally  I  had  known  that  they       ""I"1  HE  "novelty"  of  seeing  all  these  maidens  in 
:ed  by  some  clever  mechanism,  but  I         A      an   auditorium,   close   at   hand,   and   within 


in  which  stage  and  audience  are  as  one  unhappy 
family!  The  wide  spaces,  the  unexplored  reaches, 
and  the  domain  of  the  unattainable,  are  the  preci- 
ous illusions  of  the  theatre. 


were  produced 
had  never  been  initiated  into  its  mysteries  before 
that  time.  It  was  very  instructive,  of  course,  and 
at  that  particular  period  it  was  novel — I  think 
that  the  "press-agent"  of  that  day  called  it  "new 
and  novel."  But  once  and  for  all,  it  absolutely 
shattered  the  illusion  of  the  storm  for  me.  Now 
when  the  elements  rage,  and  the  sweet  gell  rushes 
out  into  them,  in  her  maternity  cape,  I  see  before 
me  the  revelations  made  by  "Zaza,"  and  the  ef- 
fect of  it  all  is  hopelessly  ruined. 

If  this  can  have  such  an  influence  upon  a  cal- 
lous theatre-goer  like  yours  truly,  what  must  it 
exert  upon  the  average  men  and  women  in  an 
audience?  They  may  smile  at  it  all,  and  feel 
rather  important  as  they  realize  that  at  last  they 


hailing  distance  may  have  had,  and  probably  did 
have  an  ephemeral  value,  but  the  ultimate  fate  of 
it  all  was  disillusion  of  a  very  vivid  kind — dis- 
illusion that  must  stay  until  a  new  generation 
arises,  as  new  generations  are  fond  of  doing,  at 
stated  intervals,  I  believe.  In  one  show  that  I 
saw  recently,  the  pretty  maidens  threw  yarn  to 
the  "gentlemen"  in  the  audience,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently while  they  wound  it,  smirking,  smiling  and 
''goo-goo-ing." 

All  of  which  was,  of  course,  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  merely  another  nail  in  the  head  of  illu- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  stage  become 
part  of  the  audience,  their  charm  has  gone ! 
They  are  as  completely  without  illusion  as  the 
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Billie  Burke  as  star  in  a  photoplay  novel 
written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes 

fand  presented 
,  George  Kleine 


Billie    Burke    as    Gloria    Stafford 


Gloria   and    her    father   at   the    Opera.      It    is 

between    the    acts   and    the   music    has    lulled 

Stafford    to    sleep. 


8  George  Kleine 

Gloria      announcing      her      engagement      to 
Richard    Frenau    to    her    father 


Frcnau   gives   Gloria  a   pearl   necklace  before 
leaving    on   a   business  trip 


Gloria  pleads    with    her    father   to  be   allowed 
to    see    her    lover 


Gloria       reads       of 
Frennu's    murder 


into 

her   to    Florida.      Her 
brother  and  Dr.  Royce 
are     interested      spec- 
tators 


Gloria  plays  with  the  little  boy  who  she  has 
adopted    and    delights    him    with    many    toys 


Gloria,  a  prisoner  on   the   barge   owned   by 
Frrnau's    murderer,    threatens    her    captor 
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bedizened  first-nighters,  and  not  nearly  as 
well-groomed !  Callow  youths  and  tired  busi- 
ness men  are  supposed  to  look  upon  this  sort 
of  thing  as  "the  life."  It  pleases  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  sampling  the  glories  of 
existence  behind  the  scenes — just  as  though 
that  existence  had  any  glory !  Those  who  "see 
New  York"  are  particularly  interested.  They 
go  back  to  Oshkosh  or  to  Skowhegan,  and 
tell  of  the  wonderful  time  they  had  in  Man- 
hattan with  real  chorus  girls  at  their  beck  and 
call.  Sometimes  as  a  novelty,  members  of  the 
cast  of  a  play  are  shown  sitting  in  the  boxes 
of  the  auditorium,  or  running  down  the  aisles 
of  the  theatre,  or  pretending  that  they  were 
the  audience,  and  this  too,  is  complete  disil- 
lusion. 

HE  slaughter  of  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs,  knows  no  limitations.  It 
seems  to  be  the  only  thing  left  to  the  demoral- 
ized playwright,  and  the  manager  craving 
some  sort  of  "sensation."  It  plays  havoc  with 
the  mystery  of  the  theatre,  and  with  all  its 
wonderful  fantasy.  Men  have  labored  for  ages 
to  build  up  this  illusion,  and  it  used  to  be 
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There  is  no  particular  reason  nowadays,  why 
favored  members  of  the  audience  should  not 
be  permitted  to  occupy  seats  upon  the  stage, 
in  the  wings,  and  view  the  performance  from 
that  vantage  ground.  The  idea  may  yet  be  put 
into  effect,  and  extra  prices  charged  for  the 
privilege.  If  no  manager  has  yet  thought  of 
ibis,  I  offer  him  the  idea  gratis,  and  1  shall 
not  ask  for  a  "line  on  the  program." 

Certain  first-nighters,  invariably  chronicled 
as  "among  those  present"  would  look  very 
neat  and  pleasant,  as  they  sat  on  the  stage  in 
their  expensive  seats,  actively  on  exhibition, 
as  they  would  probably  love  to  be.  Box 
parties,  transferred  to  the  stage,  would  attract 
considerable  attention,  which  I  take  it,  is  the 
prime  intention  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  the- 
atre to-day.  Mr.  ''Diamond"  Jim  Brady,  and 
the  Princess  What's-Her-Name,  arrayed  in  all 
the  glories  of  Solomon,  might  effectively  be 
utilized  by  the  management,  especially  as  these 
worthy  first-nighters  receive  nearly  as  much 
newspaper  notice  as  the  play  itself.  Certain 
first-nighters  would  upholster  a  stage  very 
well  indeed,  and  as  the  actors  themselves  now 
invade  the  auditorium,  I  don't  see  why  the 
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magnificent,  but  the  work  of  these  builders  is 
now  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  "'rubber- 
neck" playwrights  who  have  scant  regard  for 
the  stage,  as  an  art. 

I  am  sorry  to  say — truly  sorry — that  a  good 
deal  of  the  illusion  of  the  theatre  is  being 
monopolized  by  the  pictures.  We  see  great 
effects,  but  we  are  not  immediately  told  how 
these  were  produced.  We  view  tremendous 
events  that  look  like  the  real  thing,  and  the 
charm  of  them  is  that  we  have  no  idea  how 
they  are  obtained.  Some  of  them  seem  im- 
possible to  realize,  and  we  go  home  with  our 
imagination  in  a  ferment.  Those  were  the 
happy  days  of  the  theatre,  when  we  pondered 
over  the  illusions  presented,  and  read  no 
press-agent's  carefully  worded  and  destructive 
explanation. 

THE  theatre  being  illusion,  and  relying 
upon  illusion,  why  try  to  rob  it  of  its 
own  excuse  for  existence?  It  seems  so  illog- 
ical, and  so  reasonless.  Once  departed,  an 
illusion  never  returns.  All  the  king's  horses, 
and  all  the  king's  men,  cannot  restore  it. 


MARY    McKIVOR 

non-actors  should  not  invade  the  stage,  do 
you?  And  the  unemployed  actors  themselves 
— why  not  put  them  in  the  wings?  They  are 
usually  so  gorgeously  conspicuous,  and  so 
flamboyantly  appreciative,  that  it  is  a  pity  they 
are  not  part  of  the  stage  display. 

AS  long  as  the  illusion  of  the  theatre  is 
shattered,  it  might  just  as  well  be  shat- 
tered defiantly,  and  spectacularly.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  the  pictorial 
first-nighters — those  of  whom  we  read  so  fre- 
quently— were  allowed  to  troop  across  a  "run- 
way" from  the  back  of  the  theatre  to  the 
stage.  This  would  really  be  much  more  en- 
joyable than  a  cut-and-dried  orchestra,  or  a 
set  of  Belasco  chimes.  How  lovely  to  watch 
the  procession  on  its  way  to  the  footlights, 
and  to  realize  that  all  those  who  should  be 
present,  were  present.  All  really  important 
people — well-known  wine-touts,  popular  skin 
specialists,  and  above  all,  dressmakers,  could 
be  seen  and  labelled,  just  as  the  figures  in 
Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks,  are  labelled. 
The  principal  participants  in  famous  murder 
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trials,  or  sensational  divorce  cases,  or  highly 
headlined  campaign  issues,  could  be  utilized  in 
this  way,  as  supreme  adjuncts  to  the  gossipy  in- 
terest of  the  moment.  Better  this,  than  the  vio- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  the  actors  themselves, 
by  their  exhibition  in  the  auditorium.  All  the 
people  we  talk  about,  from  Lydia  Pinkham  to 


and  all  the  dance  places  at  which  you  may  exercise 
your  poor  old  limbs — there  is  no  limit  to  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  theatre  program. 

SO  when  the  play  starts  again,  some  of  your 
carefully  acquired  illusion  has  vanished.  You 
cannot  quite  free  yourself  from  the  idea  that  the 

star's  svelte  figure  is  the  result  of  the 

splendid  corsets  that  you  have  imagin- 
atively realized  during  the  entr'acte. 

Illusion  is  so  delicate  a  thing  that  it 
can  vanish  before  you  even  realize  it. 
One  breath,  and  it  is  gone.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  read  theatre  pro- 
grams, but  some  entr'actes  are  tediously 
prolonged,  and  one  turns  in  sheer  wear- 
iness, to  any  sort  of  relaxation.  Natur- 
ally, this  is  where  the  theatre  program 
comes  in,  and  where  it  knows  it  conies 
in.  One  reads  it  helplessly,  and  almost 
unconsciously.  It  distracts  one's  atten- 
tion, but  unfortunately  it  is  frequently 
injurious  to  thoughts  that  the  play  itself 
has  conjured  up.  Even  in  London, 
where  they  charge  sixpence  for  a  the- 
atre program,  they  cannot  resist  the 
commercial  delight  of  utilizing  its  pos- 
sibilities. Imagine  paying  sixpence  for 
information  on  the  poetic  subject  of 
"blackheads"  and  blotches.  That  is  rub- 
bing it  in  with  a  vengeance. 

That  is  another  brave  feature  of  the 
movies — there  are  no  programs.  You 
see  what  you  have  to  see,  and  there  is 
no  effort  to  wean  your  attention  from 


can  look  at  it  in  that  way — a  compliment  to  their 
"art."  That  we  should  want  details  of  their 
private  lives  indicates  a  supreme  interest  in  their 
work.  But  it  is  also  destructive  of  illusion.  The 
ingenue  who  has  a  grown-up  son,  rather  militates 
against  her  assumption  of  white-muslin  girlhood. 
The  heroine  of  an  emotional  play,  dealing  per- 
haps with  race  suicide,  is  not  materially  aided 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  in  the  Sunday 
papers  pictures  of  her  four  wonderful  children. 
The  hero  who  is  a  grandfather  seems  a  bit  out 
of  place  in  the  role  of  a  perfervid  lover,  when 
we  happen  to  have  seen  sketches  of  him  in  a 
magazine  with  his  pet  grandchild  on  his  emo- 
tional knee.  The  ideal  husband  in  a  comedy  of 
matrimonial  charm,  must  lose  a  certain  interest 
when  we  have  been  reading  his  love  letters  in 
his  recent  divorce  case. 

I  know  that  all  this  is  popularly  supposed  to 
add  to  the  value  of  the  actor,  and  the  work  of 
the  press-agent  is  concerned  with  just  this  kind 
of  exploitation.  But  surely  it  robs  the  theatre  of 
its  mystery;  it  cheapens  the  appeal  of  its  people, 
and  it  is  rude,  vulgar,  and  irrelevant.  It  is  as 
though  we  were  weary  of  the  sincerity  of  it  all 
and  were  willing  to  turn  to  any  issue  for  dis- 
traction. 

That  is  why  the  small  theatres  that  crop  up  in 
unexplored  neighborhoods  appear  to  interest  tis. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  could  be  used  by 
the  wily  manager,  and  with  less  harm' 
to  his  cause  than  his  present  tactics 
offer.  Then,  when  the  eventful 
entr'acte  sets  in,  the  sight  of  cele- 
brities sitting  on  the  stage  would  re- 
move the  necessity  for  reading  the 
awful  programs,  which  are  disillusion 
in  its  rawest  state. 

The  theatre  program  ravishes  us 
from  all  thoughts  of  the  play  by  its 
discursive  commercialism.  You  have 
perhaps  been  artistically  interested  in 
the  emotions  of  the  star,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
act,  has  interrogation-marked  some  vivid  situa- 
tion. When  the  curtain  falls,  and  you  turn  to 
your  program,  which  might  consistently  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  white  reverent  thing,  telling  you, 
reluctantly,,  as  it  were,  of  the  woman  whose  work 
you  have  enjoyed,  you  see  that  she  wears  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  corsets,  the  merits  of  which  are 
ecstatically  praised.  You  read  of  mustard  plas- 
ters that  ''will  not  blister  the  most  delicate  skin" ; 
you  are  plaintively  implored  to  perfume  your 
breath,  and  harden  your  gums,  by  means  of  a 
certain  condiment  the  purveyor  of  which  "ad- 
vertises" on  the  sheet.  You  are  informed  where 
you  can  buy  teeth  without  plates,  where  you  can 
savor  the  delights  of  game,  terrapin,  shellfish, 
salads,  and  chops.  The  program  insists  upon  be- 
lieving that  you  suffer  from  "blotches,  pimples 
and  blackheads,"  and  that  you  have  actually  come 
to  the  theatre  to  know  how  you  can  rid  yourself 
of  them.  Headache,  sciatica,  pains  in  the  chest 
and  stomach,  gouty  ailments  and  neuralgia,  are 
all  evidently  considered  as  a  sort  of  epilogue  to 
the  play.  As  for  all  the  suppers  you  may  buy, 
and  all  the  cabaret  performances  you  may  endure, 
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it  all.  I  don't  say  that  this  is  due 
to  the  artistic  intention  of  the  pic- 
tures. I  am  sure  it  is  not.  As  soon 
as  programs  can  be  introduced,  they 
probably  will  be,  and  with  all  the 
theatre's  advertising  mania.  Just  at 
present,  the  films  are  very  young, 
and  quite  ingenuous,  and  are  too  con- 
cerned with  making  headway  to 
bother  about  other  things.  Their 
unhappy  day  will  dawn,  and  their 
invasion  of  the  realm  of  illusion  will 
assuredly  take  place,  for  their  pro- 
jectors are  of  slighter  literary  value 
than  the  managers  of  theatres  have 
proved  to  be.  National  LEA  LELAND 
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AX7HAT    we    are    permitted    to    know    about      Here  we  go   for  novelty,   fo,r  surcease   from  all 

actors  and   actresses,  hurts  at   times,  but      the  expensively  advertised  people,  for  something 

is,  I  suppose,  inevitable,  and  is  perhaps — if  you      more  than  the  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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Marie    Tempest    Talks   of  Yesterdays   and    Todays 
in   the   Mimic    World 


By  HELEN  TEN  BROECK 


FROM    comic    opera    to    musical    comedy, 
then   to   grand   opera    and    back   again ; 
and    after   that   a    complete    right   about 
into   comedy  and  the  emotional  drama. 
That  was  Marie  Tempest's  versatile  record  be- 
fore she  shared  stellar  honors  in  an  all-star  re- 
vival of  Haddon  Chambers  rewritten  idyll,  "The 
Idler,"  which  rewritten  and  renamed  ''The  Great 
Pursuit'"  had  a  brief  and  fitful  career  last  autumn. 
After  that — but  let  Miss  Tempest  tell  the  story. 

A  WARM  summer  rain  was  pouring  in  a 
**•  windy  fury  down  upon  Maxine  Elliott's 
Theatre,  as  the  star  of  "A  Lady's  Name"  ac- 
complished the  impossible  and  did  three  things 
at  once.  For  so  versatile  and  so  ambidextrous, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  is  that  comedienne,  that 
she  chatted  with  THE  THEATRE,  without  interfer- 
ing in  the  least  with  the  delicate  occupation  of 
making  up  her  features  with  one  hand  while  she 
greeted  a  pretty  actress  and  enjoyed  a  before- 
the-matinee  cigarette  with  the  other. 

"I  heard  you  sing  'Carmen'  in  Boston,"  I  said 
by  way  of  breaking  the  ice  and  establishing  ill 
feeling  at  once.  For  Miss  Tempest  loathes  the 
memory  of  her  brief  fling  with  Bizet  and  Prosper 
Merimee  a  round  dozen  or  so  of  years  ago. 

"Croquemort !"     she     cried.       Of     course,     one 
scarcely  likes  to  be  called  a  defiler  of  graves,  but 
I  bore  the  epithet  as  well  as  I  could  and  asked 
Miss   Tempest  why  she  forsook  music   for   the 
spoken     drama.      Just     a    touch     of 
powder    gave    a    saucy    tilt    to    the 
Tempest  nose,  and  the  actress  care- 
fully placed  the  big  pink  puff  in  its 
ivory  box. 

T^ORSOOK?     forsook?"    she    re- 
peated,   musingly.      "You    don't 
'forsake'   yesterday   when   you   begin 
to-day.     Music  was  yesterday,  in  my 
work,   and   the   acting   drama   is   to- 
day.   Singing  was  a  part  of  my  pre- 
paration   for    becoming    an    actress, 
and   if   I    could   induce   every   youuif 
woman   who   is   consumed   with   am- 
bition for  the  stage  to  learn  to  sing  and  to  prac- 
tice her  art  as  a  part  of  her  preparation  for  the 
legitimate  drama,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  accom- 
plished a  finer  thing  for  the  theatre  than  all  the 
schools  of  acting  in   the  country   could  hope  to 
achieve  by  their  sternest  curriculum." 

A  hint  more  of  powder  on  that  artless,  that 
arch,  that  expressive  Irish  nose,  and  Miss  Tem- 
pest (again  replacing  the  downy  puff  neatly  in  its 
box)  continued. 

~MIFRE  is  nothing  like  singing  for  giving  a 
woman  poise.  Nothing  like  it  for  correct- 
ing a  faulty  diction  or  improving  a  good  enun- 
ciation of  her  language.  As  people  grow  more 
and  more  in  the  habit  of  an  applied  psychology, 
the  value  of  breathing — whether  you  call  it  Yogi 
breathing  or  refer  to  it  in  veiled  and  mysterious 
terms  as  an  exercise  having  something  very  fun- 
damental to  do  with  the  solar  plexus,  or  whether 
you  simply  are  a  sane,  sensible  person  trying  to 
do  your  best  with  that  equipment  which  it  has 
pleased  heaven  to  bestow  upon  you,  you  place 
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more  and  more  emphasis  upon  the  value  of 
proper  breathing. 

"Were  all  actresses  drilled  in  the  fundamentals 
of  singing — of  which  breathing  is  the  first  and 
final  element — we  should  hear  no  gasping,  pant- 
ing, stumbling  readings  of  the  lines  of  Shake- 
speare, for  examp'e.  Have  you  not  again  and 
again  been  afflicted  with  agonies  in  listening  to 
young  actresses  who  can't,  to  save  their  immortal 
souls,  phrase  a  single  line  of  Shakespearean 
verse  without  a  shortness  of  breath  that  robs  the 
divine  cadence  of  its  melody  and  its  meaning? 
That's  because  the  poor  girl  has  never  learned  to 
phrase  in  singing. 

"Show  me  an  actress  whose  diction  is  like  that 
of  the  good  little  girl  in  the  fairy  tale  from 
whose  lips  fell  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  I  will 


show  you  an  actress  who  learned  to  sing  before 
she  learned  to  act.  Show  me  one " 

l\/riSS  TEMPEST'S  heated  eloquence  had 
•'•'A  shaken  her  prettily  arranged  hair  out  of 
place,  and  she  paused  for  a  moment  to  pat  her 
marcel  waves  into  shape  again,  and  to  light 
another  soothing  cigarette  before  she  finished 
her  uncompleted  challenge. 

"Show  me  an  actress  from  whose  lips  in  slov- 
enly syllables  fall  sentences  as  ugly  as  the  toacN 
and  scorpions  of  the  other  fairy  in  the  same 
story,  and  I  will  show  you  a  girl  whose  yester- 
days were  not  spent  in  song. 

"With  us  in  England  the  list  of  actresses 
whose  diction  is  beautiful  because  of  a  training 
in  comic  opera  is  a  brilliant  one.  Not  very  long, 
but  brilliant.  Here  to-day  you  have  our 
Constance  Collier  who  graduated  from  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  and  little  Billie  Burke  who  phrases  and 
pronounces  her  lines  with  a  clearness  and  pre- 
cision learned  during  her  novitiate  in  musical 
comedy. 

"On  the  French  stage  there's  Jeanne  Granier, 
Jane  Hading  and  Mme.  Rejane,  each  of  whom 
speaks  her  language  with  classic  purity  and 
charm  because  of  her  faculty  for  pure  diction 
acquired  in  singing.  So  that  I  feel  that  my  good 
long  yesterdays  as  a  prima  donna  were  something 
of  a  preparation  for  to-day's  acting." 

Again  the  refractory  waves  of 
Miss  Tempest's  hair  demanded  her 
attention  and  I  filled  up  the  hiatus 
in  her  speech  by  asking  if  she  en- 
joyed the  reward  of  acting  as  much 
as  the  double  triumph  that  comes 
to  a  prima  donna. 

"More,"  she  cried,  emphatically, 
"much  more.  A  voice,  since  you 
credit  me  with  having  one — a  voice 
is  always  a  tyranny.  It  registers 
each  mood,  it  reflects  each  emotion 
of  a  singer.  If  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  scenery  or  your  en- 
trance isn't  a  success,  your  throat 
dries  up,  and  all  the  art,  all  the 
knowledge,  all  the  will  power  you 
possess  won't  control  the  wicked 
little  vocal  cords  that  refuse  to  obey  your  orders 
and  produce  the  effect  you  want  them  to  ac- 
complish. And  such  a  dreadful  trick  as  voices 
have  of  getting  out  of  order,  too.  If  you  neg- 
lect your  work  for  a  few  weeks — or  even  for  a 
few  days — back  you  must  go,  as  Melba  says,  "to 
pap,'  and  sing  scales  and  do  breathing  exercises 
and  the  very  first  fundamentals  of  voice  training 
before  that  tyrannical  gift  is  at  its  best  again. 
No,  indeed,  I  am  not  sorry  that  my  operatic 
'yesterday'  has  'passed  into  the  limbo  of  things 
forgot.' " 

OF  course  you  will  not  believe  me  when  1 
tell  you  that  a  dreamy  softness  crept  into 
Miss  Tempest's  eyes  as  she  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  Tempest  eyes  are  so  full  of  mirth,  so 
dancing  with  continuous  laughter,  that  it  is  rather 
a  shock  to  speak  the  word  "dreamy"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sparkling  orbs  that  light  her  piquant 
face.  But  dreamy  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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THE   QUAKER   GIRL  A   STAR   IN   "THE    FOLLIES" 

Ina  Claire  whose  refinement  and  artistry  have   won 
for  her  the  centre  of  the  stage 

By  WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DODGE 


•^    ~^      7  HFX   Ina  Claire  was  first  engaged 
\     \  for    the    "Follies"    last    year    there 

\/  \/  was  general  dissatisfaction  among 
those  long  connected  with  Mr. 
Ziegfeld  and  his  big  show.  It  was 
said  that  she  did  not  have  "speed" 
enough,  was  too  refined,  lacked  the 
necessary  "pep."  When,  however, 
the  ''Follies  of  1915"  opened  in  the 
New  Amsterdam  Ina  Claire  scored 
the  one  big  hit  of  the  show.  Her 
gentleness,  refinement  and  real  ar- 
tistry won  its  way  to  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  So  it  was  little  wonder 
that  Mr.  Ziegfeld  should  have  re- 
engaged Miss  Claire  for  the  current 
"Follies,"  in  which  she  again  walks 
off  with  chief  honors.  Her  imita- 
tions of  Jane  Cowl,  Mrs.  Castle  and 
especially  of  Geraldine  Farrar,  and 
her  freezing  of  ''The  Great  Lover" 
give  just  the  right  touch  to  the  show. 


IMITATION  on  the  stage  need 
not  necessarily  be  'the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery,' "  says  Miss  Claire. 
"The  point  is  to  bring  out,  if  pos- 
sible, the  characteristics  of  those  imi- 
tated in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
their  methods  and  not  only  to  give 
their  mannerisms.  In  many  cases  I 
never  have  seen  those  I  give  imita- 
tions of  on  the  stage.  I  had  not 
seen  Frances  Starr  in  'Marie-Odile.' 
for  instance — in  fact,  I  never  saw 
Miss  Starr  in  my  life!  How  do  I 
succeed  with  them?  I  can  only  say 
that  it  all  comes  to  me  subconsci- 
ously. I  get  an  idea  about  the  part 
a  player  is  acting  and  see  a  photo- 
graph of  the  particular  person  in  the 
character,  and  before  I  know  it  I  am 
doing  the  same  thing  in  a  small  way. 
It  is  all  very  curious. 

"I  suppose  it  all  came  about  most 
naturally  for  me  to  do  imitations  this 
way,  since  as  a  little  girl  I  recall 
how  I  would  study  the  pictures  of 
the  characters  in  my  fairy  books  and 
then  start  in  to  'live'  them.  Mother 
always  said  that  I  would  become  an 
actress,  and  she  encouraged  me. 
Even  now  I  live  in  an  imaginary 
fairyland  when  creating  my  imita- 
tions— for  they  are  creations,  I  in- 
sist. I  dislike  that  word  'imitations.' 
but  what  other  word  can  I  use?" 


The  position  of  leading  woman  at  this  theatre 
always  was  a  coveted  one.  Hence  it  was  remark- 
able that  the  actress  and  singer  chosen  to  head 
the  Gaiety  cast  four  years  ago  should  have  been 


I  Ira  L.  Hill 


TO  Ina  Claire,  who  won  her 
spurs  as  the  daintiest  of  mu- 
sical comedy  stars  in  "The  Quaker  Girl,"  be- 
longs the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  young- 
est actress  ever  selected  for  the  position  of  lead- 
ing woman  at  George  Edwardes'  Gaiety  Theatre, 
London.  That  is  the  little  playhouse  which  for 
many  years  set  the  style  for  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  musical  comedy,  and  it  was  from  that 
cosy  and  intimate  little  theatre  that  George  Ed- 
wardes sent  to  New  York  and  to  Paris  and  to 
Berlin  and  to  Melbourne  and  to  Capetown  those 
frothy  musical  shows,  with  pretty  girls,  tingling 
scores,  jingling  lyrics  and  irresistibly  funny  li- 
.brettos  that  soon  won  great  popularity. 


A   PRIVATE   PORTRAIT  OF   INA  CLAIRE 

a  girl  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
on  the  stage  for  only  a  few  years  and  had  been 
a  featured  player  for  but  little  over  a  season. 
Miss  Claire  was  the  girl,  chosen  for  this  enviable 
post  before  she  had  reached  her  twentieth  birthday. 

IT  was  only  a  trifle  over  seven  years  ago  that 
a  New  York  vaudeville  manager  gave  the  then 
fifteen-year-old  Washington  girl  a  chance  to  sing 
and  dance  and  recite  in  "one"  (as  the  little  space 
before  the  footlights,  where  the  single  turn  is 
done,  is  termed),  and  only  four  years  ago  did 
Miss  Claire,  then  appearing  in  "The  Quaker  Girl," 


see  her  name  displayed  in  big  type  in  the  news- 
paper advertisements  and  billboards,  and  blazing 
forth  in  large  bright  letters  on  the  electric  signs 
of  the  theatres. 

Miss  Claire  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton. Her  mother,  who  has  been  her 
persistent  tutor  and  adviser,  early 
took  the  notion  that  Ina  would  some 
day  do  big  things  in  the  footlight 
world  and  has  constantly  devoted 
every  energy  toward  shaping  those 
talents  in  her  little  girl  which  would 
one  day  place  her  name  in  the  the- 
atrical hall  of  fame,  and  consequently 
the  young  girl  was  given  parts  in 
many  amateur  entertainments  and 
gradually  grew  to  be  an  expert  and 
clever  dancer,  while  her  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  mimicry  was  pro- 
nounced marvelous  by  those  who  saw 
her  imitate  the  people  about  her. 
When  Miss  Claire  was  fifteen  she 
was  already  experienced,  and  her 
mother  brought  her  to  New  York 
and  began  the  wearisome  round  of 
theatrical  agencies.  Finally,  her 
chance  came  in  vaudeville.  Just  at 
this  time  Harry  Lander  was  the 
reigning  sensation  of  Broadway.  Miss 
Claire  saw  him  and  was  struck  im- 
mediately with  the  idea  of  putting  on 
an  imitation  of  him  in  her  act.  Her 
success  in  this  was  instantaneous. 
Vaudeville  to  the  ingenue  role  in 
"Jumping  Jupiter,"  with  Richard 
Carle,  to  the  Folies  Bergires,  under 
the  Harris  regime,  to  "The  Quaker 
Girl."  to  the  Winter  Garden,  to  the 
London  Gaiety  were  the  steps  that 
have  taken  Miss  Claire  to  her  pres- 
ent position  as  the  bright  particular 
star  in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

From  $40  a  week  to  more  than 
$1,000  a  week,  which  amount  Miss 
Claire  receives  to-day,  is  little  short 
of  sensational.  Indeed,  she  had  all 
she  could  do  to  keep  from  getting 
entangled  up  in  vaudeville  contracts 
at  considerably  more  than  this 
amount  that  would  keep  her  in  the 
two-a-day  year  in  and  year  out. 

THE  minute  an  actress  makes  a 
hit  in  a  certain  part  here,"  Miss 
Claire  said  in  her  dressing  room  at 
the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  "the 
managers  want  to  keep  you  in  just 
the  same  kind  of  a  part  right  along. 
If  they  do  not  do  this,  they  give  you 
a  new  part  and  expect  you  to  go 
through  with  it  all  by  yourself,  without  any  aid 
from  the  stage  manager.  They  seem  to  think 
that  having  once  made  good  you  always  will, 
without  further  drilling  in  a  new  role,  or  even 
suggestions  from  the  stage  manager  as  to  how  to 
play  a  new  part.  In  England,  it  is  different. 
There  the  players  are  continually  trained  and 
coached  in  every  part  they  assume. 

Persons  in  the  public  eye  should  keep  out  of 
Ina  Claire's  sight.  No  matter  where  she  is,  Miss 
Claire  studies  the  mannerisms  of  the  persons  she 
sees — in  the  street,  in  the  hotels,  everywhere. 
Watch  out  for  Ina  Claire  or  she'll  "get"  you! 
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The  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 


SOME  OF  THE  PRETTIEST  OF  THE  GIRLS 


William   Rock  and 
Frances  White 


Don    narclay   and 
Fannie    Ilrice 


Carl    Randall   and 
Emma  Haig 


Ann    Penmngton  as  a 
Hula   dancer 
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GENEVIEVE     HAMPER 


B  dF I  UJ-t  G,tn"'™?e  Hamper"— so  her  audiences  designate  her  who  in  private  life  w 
fIt^A,'A  f '  Ma"'el';.  N°ne  °f  **  younger  players  has  crowded  into  a  few  vears  a  more 
after  ttirPer'e""'  7'?*  ""»""":  became  l™d™g  w°<"™  for  her  distinguished  husband  soon 
Shakelb^r^  ^Se'  c  £  formed  »»*»•»<'»«  acquaintance  with  the  chief  ladies  in  tUe 

JwlnfSfT  V  *;,  Succ'"nbtnf  f<>  toe  ever  strengthening  lure  of  "pictures1'  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
acTfht  /M  recently  upon  the  screen  in  the  leading  roles  of  "The  Unfaithful  Wife."  They 

accepted  Margaret  Anghn's  tnvHation  to  assist  her  in  the  presentation  of  the  out-of-doors   "As 
rou  Ltke  It,     unth  one  thousand  persons  in  the  cast  in  St.  Louis,  in  June. 
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E>eauty  in.  E?reecher 


by PERRI TON  MAXWELL 


©  Triangle 

BILLIE    BURKE 

In   the  photoplay,   "Peggy" 
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MARGUERITE   CLARK 
In   "Are   You  a  Crook?" 


Otto  Sarony  MAUDE  ADAMS 
As  Peter  Pan 


(Left) 
MARY   PICKFORD 

In  the  film  "Poor  Little  Pcppina" 


(Right) 

EMMA  TRENTINI 
In    "The    Firefly" 


WHAT  is  the  true  relation- 
ship of  pants  to  the  drama? 
Why  have  breeches  been 
ignored   in   every   history 
of  the  stage  while  cloak  and  cap  have 
been  glorified? 

Is  the  gentle  pantaloon  less  important 
as  a  factor  of  the  art  histrionic  than 
other  personal  "props";  the  bifurcated 
nether  garment  less  worthy  of  consid- 
eration than  tinsel  crown  and  painted 
sceptre  ? 

Here  are  questions  which  open  up  a 
vast    new    field    of    inquiry ;    questions 
which  throb  with  human  interest,  which 
lead  us  all  the  way  from  Shakespeare's 
thrice-blessed  Avon  to  George  Cohan's  cave-topped 
Broadway,  from  the  morality  plays  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  immorality  plays  of  the  movies. 

WHAT  is  the  proper  status  of  trousers  in 
the  articulate  drama?  Frankly,  I  don't 
know.  Does  anyone?  But  who  can  think  of 
Lord  Dundreary  without  vizualizing  his  panta- 
loons? Or  to  take  an  immediate  instance, 
Chirlu-  "Chaplin  minus  the  clown's-cut  of  his  too 
generous  pants?  Just  the  same,  one  could  con- 
trive to  forget  this  woeful  neglect  of  what  our 
grandmothers  called  "inexpressibles,"  if  the 
breeched  loveliness  of  the  stage  had  not 
also  been  skipped,  slurred  and  unheeded 
by  dran'atic  historians.  Such  over- 
sight, or  ignorance,  or  both,  is  inex- 
cusable, if  not  downright  criminal  and, 
in  my  modest  way,  I  want  to  rectify  the 
great  slight,  to  record  in  an  all  too 
sketchy  way,  the  dynamic  beauty  of 
breeches  as  seen  before  the  footlights 
loosely  shielding  the  gracious  figures  of 
contemporary  heroines,  adding  a  two- 
fold interest  to  their  play  of  tears  and 
laughter,  hinting  at  though  not  always 
successfully  hiding  the  rippling  contours 
of  their  inner  selves. 

NOT  to  go  back  too  far  into  the 
pantalooned  past,  consider  Maude 
Adams  in  ''L'Aiglon."  We  had  been 
prepared  by  the  previous  appearance  of 
the  Divine  Sarah,  for  the  exhibition  of 
breeched  limbs  demanded  by  the  imper- 
sonation of  Rostand's  boy.  We  were 
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MITZI    HAJOS 
In   "Pom-Pom" 


(Left) 

GERTRUDE   BRYAN 
As  the  bell-hop   in   "Little   Boy    Blue' 


(Right) 
KATHLEEN    CLIFFORD 


The  smartest  "Johnnie"  on  the  stage 


not  prepared,  however,  for  the 
picture  of  consummate  grace 
given  us  by  Miss  Adams  when 
she  first  stepped  forth  in  the  guise 
of  Napoleon's  heir.  Maude  Adams 
in  "shorts"  was  a  newer,  more  fas- 
cinating Maude  Adams.  "Lady  Bab- 
bie" in  "The  Little  Minister"  was  a 
lovable  hoydon  in  abbreviated  skirts ; 
'Juliet"  was  little  more  than  a  charm- 
ing woman  oversilked,  ovcrbrocaded, 
overcorseted,  with  very  little  of 
Maude  Adams ;  as  the  chief  figure  in 
"Quality  Street"  the  actress  was 
swamped  in  the  impossible  hoops  of 
the  play's  period — a  face  and  a  pair  of  hands 
uncertainly  attached  to  an  inflated  half-balloon. 
No  woman  can  make  a  crinoline  skirt  look  grace- 
ful to  the  modern  eye;  not  even  Maude  Adams. 
But  as  the  Eaglet  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  the 
shapely  actress  in  the  frank  costume  of  a 
breeched  and  limb-free  boy.  Miss  Adams  had 
registered  a  pair  of  breeches  on  the  record  of 
contemporary  art,  immortalized  short  pants  in 
American  histrionics. 

From  the  candid  clothing  of  "L'Aiglon"  to  the 
closc-iitting  knickers  of  "Peter  Pan"  was,  one 
fancies,  an  easy  step  for 
Miss  Adams  to  take.  Could 
Peter  have  been  dressed  in  any 
other  fashion  than  the  emerald- 
leafed  jacket  and  breeches  of 
Barrie's  fancy?  The  tights  of 
Rosalind  would  have  been  too 
theatric,  tunic  and  ''smalls" 
would  have  utterly  missed  the 
fresh  boyishness  of  the  char- 
acter ;  only  breeches  are  con- 
ceivable for  "Peter  Pan"  and 
only  Maude  Adams  in  his 
breeches  could  be  convincing. 
Had  she  never  attained  a  greater 
height  than  her  impersonation 
of  "the  boy  who  wouldn't  grow 
up,"  Miss  Adams  could  rest  on 
her  laurels,  on  her  breeches  if 
you  like,  as  the  deathless  lad  of 
the  Scotch  dramatist's  invention. 

FROM  a  wide  range  of  "male 
impersonators"  there  is  very 
little  to  pick  and  choose  in  con- 
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FRANCES     STARR 

at  Lake  George,  ivhcrc  she  has  her  own  ca»if>, 
"El-ke-ma-be,"  on  Diamond  Point,  close  to  Fort 
William  Henry.  Here  she  loves  to  get  close  to 
nature,  away  from  the  world  of  make-beliere. 
Early  in  the  fall,  Miss  Starr  will  be  seen  in  a  neiv 
comedv,  entitled  "Little  Ladv  in  Blue." 
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sidering  the  vogue  of  trousers  draped  upon  the 
"female  form  divine."  All  is  not  male  that's 
trousered,  in  the  mimic  sphere,  and  few  players 
of  the  opposing  sex  who  essay  masculine  attire 
can  keep  up  the  illusion  of  masculinity  very  long. 
Your  Vesta  Tilly's  and  Delia  Fox's  were  never 
too  convincing.  Of  course,  their  audiences  were 
glad  of  that ;  none  of  us  want  to  forget  the 
woman  inside  her  trousers  and  tail-coat.  Espec- 
ially are  we  pleased  when  loveliness  adorned  with 
pants  makes  no  struggle  to  snare  us  into  even  a 
fleeting  insensibility  of  its  sex.  The  feminine 
performer  who  warbles  a  pseudo-bass  from  the 
depths  of  a  dress  shirt,  cocks  a  top-hat  over  her 
right  eye  and  swaggers  like  a  longshoreman  on 
pay  day,  doesn't  altogether  win  our  affections. 

But  there  is  a  type  of  trousered  lady-enter- 
tainer who  makes  no  secret  of  her  physical  per- 
suasion, whose  voice  is  limpidly  feminine  and 
whose  contours  are  merely  accentuated  by  the 
dun  habiliments  of  the  male  creature.  Such  soft 
and  pleasing  shams  are  Elsie  Janis,  Edna  Wal- 
lace Hopper,  Gertrude  Bryan,  the  latter,  alas  for 
the  public,  retired  into  private  life.  Miss  Bryan, 
who  now  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Thayer  on  her 
visiting  cards,  won  our  hearts  by  the  versatility 
of  her  breeched  interpretations,  no  less  than  by 
her  sportive  display  of  small  clothes  and  divided 
ones.  She  ran  the  gamut  of  male  attire  in 
"Little  Boy  Blue,"  from  the  leg  perpendiculars 
of  a  bell-hop  to  Scotch  kilts  and  the  satin 
breeches  of  a  sixteenth  century  courtier. 

MIDWAY  between  the  too  realistic  imper- 
sonators of  man,  and  the  too  obvious  fem- 
ininity of  imitators  of  the  masculine,  stand  such 
artistes  as  Kathleen  Clifford  and  Marie  Doro. 
Miss  Clifford  is  the  perfect  "nut,"  the  last  word 
of  fashion  in  male  toggery.  The  chappie  who 
could  dress,  look  and  talk  as  she  does,  should  be 
content  to  make  a  single  appearance  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  and  then  retire  to  a  haberdasher's 
to  die  gracefully  on  a  bolt  of  mauve  shirting. 
The  trouble  with  Miss  Clifford's  presentment  of 
vacant  and  immaculate  young  manhood  is  that 
it's  too  good  to  be  true ;  no  scion  of  wealth  and 
child  of  the  haul  monde  could  exist,  as  Miss 
Clifford  visualizes  him,  long  enough  to  sing  one 
of  her  songs.  He  would  crumple  like  a  rose  leaf 
in  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  if  he  attempted  to  mince 
his  way  from  the  upper  Eastern  regions  of  the 
Park  to  the  roaring  forties  of  Murray  Hill.  Miss 
Clifford's  "Johnnies"  embody  the  shop  girl's 
dream  of  an  angel  lover.  Her  impersonations  of 
smart  young  men  are  the  epitome  of  Charlotte 
Russe  adolescence  in  long  pants.  Which  is  not 
to  say  they  lack  cleverness  or  do  not  please  us. 
They  do.  They  are  art. 

One  might  select  an  all-star  cast  of  actresses 
who  have  won  their  suspenders,  so  to  speak,  in 
male  character  parts.  The  list  extends  from 
Edna  May  and  Anna  Held  to  Marie  Dressier  and 
Billie  Burke.  Like  Pauline  Chase,  now  swallowed 
up  in  the  London  wilderness,  Miss  Burke  runs 
to  pajamas.  Perhaps  I  should  say  she  runs  in 
them.  It  must  be  admitted  it  is  no  far  cry 
from,  the  insistent  pant  to  the  retiring  pajama; 
the  one  foreshadows  the  other.  As  the  Pink 
Pajama  Girl,  Pauline  Chase  woke  up  to  Broad- 
way fame  after  the  first  performance  of  ''Lib- 
erty Belles"  in  New  York.  That  was  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago,  but  who  can  recall  Miss  Chase 
and  not  think  of  pink  pajamas?  To-day  it  is 
Eil'ie  Purke  who  claims  our  plaudits  in  the  form- 
revealing  grace  of  a  super-pajama.  None  of 
your  straight  up-and-down  trousers  and  jacket 
for  her.  Oh,  dear  no.  Miss  Burke  is  nothing  if 
not  feminine  and  her  pajamas  are  a  "creation," 
a  dream  of  creamy,  figured  silk,  the  belt  very 
high,  the  cuffs  very  ornate,  a  dainty,  unmasculine 
nightie,  unique,  exclusive,  individual.  It  is  some- 
thing to  possess  a  pair  of  pajamas  totally  unlike 


anything   else   of   their   kind   in 
the  whole  wide  world. 

RETURNING  to  trousers 
there  is  Elsie  Gergely,  the 
glorified  bell-hop.  One  would 
like  to  dwell  in  a  hotel  where 
all  the  bell-boys  were  Elsie 
Gergely's  smartly  uniformed, 
white-gloved,  polite,  ready  to 
break  into  song  at  the  drop  of 
a  suspender  button.  But  that  is  re- 
served for  the  millennium.  And 
there  is  also  Emma  Trentini,  a 
mite  of  a  woman  with  the  voice 
of  a  female  Caruso.  See  her  in 
pantalooned  rags  and  you'd  call 
her  a  genuine  gutter-snipe.  She 
wears  her  pants  without  affec- 
tation, as  one  to  the  manner 
born.  While  "in  character,"  you 
cannot  divorce  the  singer  from 
her  costume;  she  is  the  casual 
ragamuffin.  She  could  walk 
through  the  most  congested 
areas  of  our  far-famed  and 
odorous  East  Side  and  never  be 
detected  for  what  she  is — the 
most  charming  of  prima-donnas 
on  the  musical  comedy  stage,  a 
singer  with  a  sense  of  humor,  a 
soloist  who  can  hit  top  C  in  a 
standing  high  jump  and  come 
down  smiling.  Mme.  Trentini 
has  justified  her  trousers,  proved 
herself  greater  than  her  bifur- 
cated garb,  risen  above  the  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  of  her 
fun-provoking  pants. 

IN  the  final  count  it  would  ap- 
pear that  to  Mitzi  Hajos, 
bright  particular  star  of  "Pom- 
Pom,"  the  honors  for  trouser 
supremacy  must  be  awarded  un- 
reservedly. Mitzi  it  is  who  not 
only  dominates  the  "Pom-Pom" 
success  both  in  and  out  of 
trousers,  but  Mitzi  who  likewise 
discovers  herself  in  an  evening 
gown  plus  trousers.  Mitzi  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  contrast ; 
she  knows  that  pants  and  pan- 
nier skirt  in  combination  can 
arouse  an  audience's  enthusiasm, 
where  the  pant  solitary  or  the 
skirt  of  single  purpose  fails  of 
its  purpose.  The  soul  of  humor 
resides  in  the  placing  side  by 
side  of  two  violently  discordant 
objects;  that  is  the  world's  old- 
est recipe  for  fun.  Nothing 
could  tingle  one's  funny-bone 
more  effectively  than  the  sight 
of  a  rose-and-lily  Dolly  Varden 
girl  donning  the  breeches  of 
Oliver  Twist;  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies  adding  the  cloth  leg- 
coverings  of  the  cobbler's  son 
to  her  dainty  costume.  There  is 
elemental  fun  for  you.  Mit/i 
makes  the  house  rock  with  the 
humor  of  it.  Probably  she 
doesn't  know  it,  but  this  trick  of 
hers  bridges  the  chasm,  pic- 
torially,  of  half  a  century  of 
the  feminine  impersonation  of 
man.  Stage  women  first  in  petticoats  and  then 
in  pants,  like  the  poor,  we  have  with  us  always. 
But  beauty  captured  midway  between  skirts  and 
trousers,  petrified  in  the  very  act  of  transforma- 
tion, on  y  Mitzi  Hajos  can  tell  of  with  authority. 
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MARGARET  MOWER  AS  HELEN  IN    "HELENA'S  HUSBAND" 

RECENTLY    AT    THE    COMEDY 

When  Miss  Mower  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  with  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  at  the  Bandbox  Theatre  a  few  months  ago,  she  re- 
vealed herself  as  an  actress  of  great  promise.  With  youth,  beauty  and 
talent  as  assets  this  interesting  young  artist  is  plainly  destined  to  become 
a  Broadway  favorite 

She  has  capped  the  climax  of  protean  art,  sealed 
the  doom  of  sartorial  mystery  forever  more.  She 
has  done  for  the  stage  what  the  swinging  rail- 
road bridge  across  Niagara  has  done  for  the 
United  States  and  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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PAGEANT 
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THE    GREAT    YALE    BOWL    ACCOMMODATING   AN   AUDIENCE   OF    SIXTY-EIGHT   THOUSAND 


YALE    UNIVERSITY    is    preparing   to 
celebrate  the   two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary  of   its   existence   in    New    Haven 
by    giving   the    biggest    dramatic    per- 
formance,   numerically    speaking,    that    has    ever 
been   seen.     Fancy  a  cast 
of     7,000     playing    to     an 
audience    of    68,000,    in    a 
drama  comprising  twenty- 
one  acts !     That  is  the  im- 
mensity of   the   mammoth 
Yale     Pageant,    in    which 
the    students   of   the   Uni- 
versity  and    many   of   the 
citizens     of     New     Haven 

will      take      part      in      the 

ARTHUR  TWINING  HAni.i.Y     great     Yale     Bowl     on 
President  of  Yale  University  October   21st    next. 

IT  is  called  a  Pageant  of  the  Town  and  Gown, 
to  symbolize  the  strong  bond  of  friendship 
that  at  present  exists  between  the  city  and  the 
University.  The  relationship  has  not  always 
been  an  amiable  one,  as  we  learn  from  the  town 
and  gown  riots  of  the  40's,  which  will  be  enacted 
in  one  of  the  Pageant  episodes.  But  the  very 
Pageant  itself  is  doing  more  to  cement  the 
friendship  between  the 
two  elements  than  any- 
thing else  could.  Since 
it  will  portray  in  dra- 
matic episodes  not  only 
the  history  of  the  col- 
lege since  its  modest 
inception  but  its  con- 
nection with  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  as 
well,  everyone  has  ral- 
lied to  the  democratic 
spirit  of  pageantry. 
Students  and  citizens, 
school  teachers  and  so- 
ciety buds,  the  suf- 
frage and  anti-suffrage 
leagues,  the  Democrats 

and  the  Republicans,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. — all  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  con- 
ceivable issue  have  dropped  their  differences  and 
come  together  in  the  interests  of  a  common 
achievement.  Even  professorial  dignity  is  lost 
somewhere  between  the  musty  halls  of  learning 
and  the  grassy  floor  of  the  Bowl,  for  the  re- 
spected "profs"  and  their  wives  will  also  play  an 
important  part  in  the  big  event,  and  are  enter- 
ing into  the  scheme  of  rehearsals  with  all  the 
zest  of  children. 

"~*HE  big  man  of  the  occasion  is  Francis 
•*•  Hartman  Markoe,  who,  under  the  imposing 
title,  "Master  of  the  Pageant,"  has  been  recruit- 
ing the  forces,  directing  the  rehearsals,  super- 
vising the  costumes,  and  planning  the  entire  spec- 
tacle. Mr.  Markoe  is  a  Yale  man,  as  are  all  the 


leading  spirits  of  the  Pageant.  His  activities  in 
the  revival  of  pageantry  have  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  artistic  leaders  of  the  world,  and  have 
taken  him  as  far  as  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
There  he  put  on  the  great  pageant  celebrating  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  five  years  ago  as- 
sisted Frank  Lascelles  in  the  Coronation  Pageant 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  While  still  a 
student  at  Oxford  he  wrote  and  staged  the  Ox- 
ford Pageant,  and  wrote  the  masque  played  by 
the  44,000  school  children  of  London. 

AT  the  actual  performance  of  the  Yale  Pag- 
eant Mr.  Markoe  will  preside  over  the  as- 
semblage of  7,000  actors  in  an  elevated  platform 
constructed  over  the  highest  seats  in  the  Bowl, 
caged  and  clamped  to  the  concrete  walls.  In  this 
position  he  will  be  able  to  convey  instructions  to 
the  Master  of  Music  by  means  of  a  colored  light 
code.  Like  a  central  telephone  operator,  he  will 
be  connected  with  telephones  to  every  entrance 
of  the  Bowl,  by  means  of  which  he  will  give 
directions  to  the  various  group  leaders  and  so 
direct  the  whole. 

With  the  grass-covered  floor  of  the  Bowl  as 
its  stage,  the  great  oval  mass  of  68,000  spectators 
as  its  scenic  investi- 
ture, and  the  blue  sky 
of  an  autumn  day  for 
its  roof,  the  great  Pag- 
eant will  open  with  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets  re- 
sounding from  all 
corners  of  the  Bowl. 
Garbed  in  the  gay 
raiment  of  a  chival- 
rous age,  the  trump- 
eters and  heralds  will 
proceed  down  the  steps 
into  the  Bowl,  and  the 
great  band  and  chorus 
will  usher  in  the  me- 
dieval prelude,  the 
marriage  of  the  Lady 

Margaret  ap  lenkyn,  maternal  ancestor  of  Elihu 
Yale.  It  was  he, .as  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  endowed  the  little  college  in  Con- 
necticut in  1716,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  gift 
of  400  pounds  in  wares  from  the  East  India 
Company  and  his  Welsh  name.  It  has  been 
humorously  said  that  Gov.  Yale  purchased  his 
immortality  cheaply. 

THE  first  or  Colonial  episode  is  divided  into 
four  scenes ;  the  founding  of  New  Haven, 
showing  John  Davenport  and  his  little  band  buy- 
ing the  land  from  the  ravaged  and  oppressed 
tribe  of  Quinnipiac  Indians ;  the  founding  of  the 
college ;  the  removal  of  the  books  from  Saybrook 
to  New  Haven,  when  the  natives  of  the  former 
strenuously  interfered ;  and  the  first  commence- 
ment at  New  Haven.  The  first  interlude  comes 
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next,  ian  allegory  depicting  the  passing  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
in  which  2,000  school  children  in  blue,  green  and 
purple  draperies  will  simulate  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  while  figures  symbolizing  the  arts  and 
sciences  pass  through  to 
lay  their  gifts  at  the  feet 
of  the  infant  Yale. 


THE  second  episode 
will  depict  scenes 
from  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  company  of 
the  G  o  v  e  r  n  o  r's  Foot 
Guards  demanding  the 
keys  to  the  powder  house ; 
the  invasion  of  New 
Haven  by  the  British 
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troops  in  1779,  and  the  sacking  of  the  town  being 
prevented  because  an  officer  pleads  with  the  gen- 
eral to  spare  it  on  account  of  the  college.  Then 
comes  the  most  tragic  scene  of  the  Pageant,  the 
martyrdom  of  Nathan  Hale,  to  be  played  by  a 
Yale  man  who  is  a  New  York  lawyer  and  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Hale,  followed  by  Washing- 
ton's triumphal  passing  through  New  Haven  on 
his  way  to  Cambridge.  The  second  interlude, 
which  follows,  is  a  beautiful  allegory  of  peace 
and  war  written  by  the  Pageant  Master,  Mr. 
Markoe. 

Episode  number  three  will  portray,  in  the  first 
two  scenes,  some  phases  of  college  life  between 
the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  As  the  scene 
opens  an  old-fashioned  football  game  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  when  firemen  try  to  interfere  by  laying 
hose  across  the  ground  the  students  protest  and 
the  famous  Town  and  Gown  Riot  ensues.  1  hen 
comes  the  burial  (Continued  nn  page  06^) 


Clara   Tice,    the    artist,    in    medieval    costume 
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A  GREAT  STAGE  SPEECH 

The  defense  s  plea  for  Falder  in  "Justice"*  one  of  the 
longest  ever  delivered 


. 


ONE  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  in 
John  Galsworthy's  tragedy  "Justice," 
now  being  presented  at  the  Candler 
Theatre,  is  in  the  court  room  where 
Frome,  the  counsel  for  the  young  clerk,  Falder, 
accused  of  forgery,  addresses  the  Court  on  the 
prisoner's  behalf.  This  speech,  which  is  one  of 
the  longest  ever  spoken  on  the  stage,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Lester  Lonergan  who  plays  the  role  of  tin- 
advocate.  The  manner  in  which  the  actor  de- 
livers this  eloquent  plea  for  mercy  makes  the 
situation  one  of  the  most  realistic  and  convincing 
of  this  remarkable  play.  A  young  man  employed 
as  a  clerk  raises  a  check  in  order  to  procure 
money  with  which  -to  leave  England  with  its 
moral  and  legal  impediments  to  his  marrying  or 
living  with  a  woman  whose  husband  is  a  brute, 
unworthy  of  her.  The  conditions  thus  involved 
constitute  the  background  of  the  story.  The 
speech  for  the  defense  is  as  follows : 

FROME:  If  it  please  your  lordship — Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury — My  friend  (counsel  for 
the  Crown)  in  cross-examination  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  sneer  at  the  defence  which  has 
been  set  up  in  this  case,  and  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  nothing  I  can  say  will  move  you,  if  the  evi- 
dence has  not  already  convinced  you  that  the 
prisoner  committed  this  act  in  a  moment  when 
to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  he  was  not 
responsible  for  his  actions ;  a  moment  of  such 
mental  and  moral  vacuity,  arising  from  the  vio- 
lent emotional  agitation  under  which  he  had 
been  suffering,  as  to  amount  to  temporary  mad- 
ness. My  friend  has  alluded  to  the  "romantic 
glamour''  with  which  I  have  sought  to  invest  this 
case.  Gentlemen,  I  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  have  merely  shown  you  the  background 
of  ''life" — that  palpitating  life  which,  believe  me 
— whatever  my  friend  may  say — always  lies  be- 
hind the  commission  of  a  crime. 

N')\V  gentlemen,  we  live  in  a  highly  civilized 
age,  and  the  sight  of  brutal  violence  dis- 
turbs us  in  a  very  strange  way,  even  when  we 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  But 
when  we  see  it  inflicted  on  a  woman  whom  we 
love — what  then?  Just  think  of  what  your  own 
feelings  would  have  been,  each  of  you,  at  the 
prisoner's  age ;  and  then  look  at  him.  Well ! 
he  is  hardly  the  comfortable,  shall  we  say  bucolic, 
person  likely  to  contemplate  with  equanimity 
marks  of  gross  violence  on  a  woman  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  Yes,  gentlemen,  look 
at  him !  He  has  not  a  strong  face :  but  neither 
has  he  a  vicious  face.  He  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  easily  become  the  prey  of  his 
emotions.  You  have  heard  the  description  of  his 
eyes.  My  friend  may  laugh  at  the  word  "funny" 
— I  think  it  better  describes  the  peculiar  un- 
canny look  of  those  who  are  strained  to  break- 
ing-point than  any  other  word  which  could  have 
been  used.  I  don't  pretend,  mind  you,  that  his 
mental  irresponsibility  was  more  than  a  flash  of 
darkness,  in  which  all  sense  of  proportion  be- 
came lost;  but  I  do  contend,  that,  just  as  a  man 
who  destroys  himself  at  such  a  moment  may  be, 
and  often  is,  absolved  from  the  stigma  attaching 
to  the  crime  of  self-murder,  so  he  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  commit  other  crimes  while  in  this 
irresponsible  condition,  and  that  he  may  as 
justly  be  acquitted  of  criminal  intent  and  treated 
as  a  patient. 


'  ADMIT  that  this  is  a 
•1  plea  which  might  well  be 
abused.  It  is  a  matter  for 
discretion.  But  here  you 
have  a  case  in  which  there  H 
is  every  reason  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  You 


heard  me  ask  the  prisoner      white 
what  he  thought  of  during 
those    four    fatal    minutes. 

What  was  his  answer  ?  "I  thought  of  Mr.  Cokeson's 
face !"  Gentlemen,  no  man  could  invent  an  answer 
like  that;  it  is  absolutely  stamped  with  truth.  You 
have  seen  the  great  affection  (legitimate  or  not) 
existing  between  him  and  this  woman,  who  came 
here  to  give  evidence  for  him  at  the  risk  of  her 
life.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  doubt  his  dis- 
tress on  the  morning  when  he  committed  this  act. 
We  well  know  what  terrible  havoc  such  distress 
can  make  in  weak  and  highly  nervous  people. 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  rest  has 
followed,  as  death  follows  a  stab  to  the  heart,  or 
water  drops  if  you  hold  up  a  jug  to  empty  it. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  more 
tragic  in  life  than  the  utter  impossibility  of 
changing  what  you  have  done.  Once  this  cheque 
was  altered  and  presented,  the  work  of  four 
minutes — four  mad  minutes — the  rest  has  been 
silence.  But  in  those  four  minutes  the  boy  be- 
fore you  has  slipped  through  a  door,  hardly 
opened,  into  that  great  cage  which  never  again 
quite  lets  a  man  go — the  cage  of  the  law.  His 
further  acts,  his  failure  to  confess,  the  alteration 
of  the  counterfoil,  his  preparations  for  flight,  are 
all  evidence— not  of  deliberate  and  guilty  inten- 
tion when  he  committed  the  prime  act  from 
which  these  subsequent  acts  arose ;  no — they  are 
merely  evidence  of  the  weak  character  which  is 
clearly  enough  his  misfortune. 

BUT  is  a  man  to  be  lost  because  he  is  bred 
and  born  with  a  weak  character?  Gentle- 
men, men  like  the  prisoner  are  destroyed  daily 
under  our  law  for  want  of  that  human  insight 
which  sees  them  as  they  are,  patients,  and  not 
criminals.  Tf  the  prisoner  be  found  guilty,  and 
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treated  as  though  ho  were  a  criminal  type,  he 
will,  as  all  experience  shows,  in  all  probability 
become  one.  I  beg  you  not  to  return  a  verdict 
that  may  thrust  him  back  into  prison  and  brand 
him  forever.  Gentlemen,  Justice  is  a  machine 
that,  when  someone  has  once  given  it  the  starting 
push,  rolls  on  of  itself.  Is  this  young  man  to  be 
ground  to  pieces  under  this  machine  for  an  act 
which  at  the  worst  was  one  of  weakness?  Is  he 
to  become  a  member  of  the  luckless  crews  that 
man  those  dark,  ill-starred  ships  called  prisons? 
Is  that  to  be  his  voyage — from  which  so  few  re- 
turn? Or  is  he  to  have  another  chance,  to  be 
still  looked  on  as  one  who  has  gone  a  little 
astray,  but  who  will  come  back?  I  urge  you, 
gentlemen,  do  not  ruin  this  young  man !  For.  as 
a  result  of  those  four  minutes,  ruin,  utter  and  ir- 
retrievable, stares  him  in  the  face.  He  can  In- 
saved  now.  Imprison  him  as  a  criminal,  and  I 
affirm  to  you  that  he  will  be  lost.  He  has  neither 
the  face  nor  the  manner  of  one  who  can  survive 
that  terrible  ordeal.  Weigh  in  the  scales  his 
criminality  and  the  suffering  he  has  undergone. 
The  latter  is  ten  times  heavier  already.  He  has 
Iain  in  prison  under  this  charge  for  more  than 
two  months.  Is  he  likely  ever  to  forget  that2 
Imagine  the  anguish  of  his  mind  during  that 
time.  He  has  had  his  punishment,  gentlemen, 
you  may  depend.  The  rolling  of  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  Justice  over  this  boy  began  when  it 
was  decided  to  prosecute  him.  We  are  now  al- 
ready at  the  second  stage.  If  you  permit  it  to 

go  on  to  the  third  I  would  not  give that  for 

him. 

He  holds  up  finger  and  thumb  in   the  form 
of  a  circle,  drops  his  hand,  and  sits  down. 


'Reprinted  by  courtesy   of  Charles  Scribner's   Sons, 
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FANNIE    WARD 

FANNIE  WARD  is  referred  to  in  admiring  phrase  as  "the  Perennial"  as  "the  everlasting 
ingenue"  and  "the  child  who  won't  grow  up."  A  waiter  at  a  fashionable  ^restaurant  de- 
clined to  serve  her  with  wine  at  dinner.  "But  I  am  playing  in  'Mine.  President,'  "  remonstrated 
Miss  Ward.  "I  am  the  star  of  the  piece."  "Can't  help  it,"  replied  »?«  man  of  the  napkin 
and  flourishes.  "I  can't  serve  drinks  to  minors.  It's  against  the  law."  Miss  Ward's  star 
arose  from  the  humble  horizon  of  the  chorus.  New  York  ren.smbers  her  in  the  ranks  of  the 
repeaters  in  abbreviated  attire  with  Henry  E.  Dicey  in  "Adonis."  She  lias  a  larger  collection 
of  jewels  than  any  actress  in  the  world.  '  She  charmed  London  in  "  The  Marriage ^of  William 
Ashe."  Her  star  arose  in  the  American  firmament  in  "A  Marriage  of  Reason."  _She  has 
joined  the  exodus  from  the  legitimate  stage  to  motion  pictures.  A  notable  picture  in  which 
the  is  the  chief  player  is  "The  Cheat"  (Jesse  L.  Lasky  Co.) 
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XE    clay,    in    1S70, 
there     blew     into 
Virginia  City  an  actor  named 
Leathes.     He  wasn't  a  star; 
new      walking     "gent"      for 
Pipers'      Stock. 
He      was      a 
rather     good 
looking     chap 
about   thirty,    a 
Londoner    who 
had    spent    a 
year  or  two  in 
Australia    and 
finally       landed 
in     San     Fran- 
cisco.    He   had 
been,   it    seems, 
quite   the   thing 
in     Melbourne 
and   Sydney.   A 
regular  pet  with 
t  h  e    ladies,    it 
was    said.      So 
Barrett        and 
McC  olio  ugh, 

who  were  managing  the  California  Theatre,  en- 
gaged him  for  walking  gentlemen.  He  had  a  drawl 
that  floated  and  an  English  dialect  calculated  to 
create  a  riot  at  a  Fenian  pic-nic;  and  the  clothes 
he  wore !  The  tweed  coat  was  a  cutaway,  very 
tight  and  very  short.  The  trousers  bulged  at 
the  hips,  closed  in  again  around  the  knees,  then 
spread  out  like  a  sailor's  at  the  bottoms.  There 
were  slits  up  the  outside  seams,  with  two  orna- 
mental ,  buttons  and  buttonholes.  They  were 
probably  the  correct  thing  in  Melbourne,  but  the 
breed  was  unknown  on  Montgomery  Street. 

T  T  E  opened  in  a  modern  dress  part,  and  got 
<•  -«•  on  the  stage  in  that  suit,  or  its  duplicate 
in  cut,  before  anyone  could  give  the  alarm.  San 
Francisco  had  at  that  time  passed  the  mining 
camp  stage.  It  was  the  Western  Metropolis,  the 
California  Theatre  was  one  of  the  finest  play 
houses  on  the  continent,  and  it  had  the  best 
stock  company  in  America.  Anglo-mania  had 
not  reached  the  coast.  But  the  audiences  at  the 
California  were  not  wild  and  wooly.  So  when 
they  saw  those  clothes  and  heard  that  dialect, 
they  simply  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled 
amiably.  Even  in  New  York  anglophobia  had 
not  then  become  virulent.  True,  the  microbe  was 
always  at  Wallack's,  but  the  eruptions  were 
-P»radic.  My!  how  things  have  changed!  A 
decent  looking  chap  landing  in  Xew  York  to-day 
with  that  dialect  would  have  the  managers  out- 
bidding each  other  for  his  services,  and  the 
female  stars  all  trying  to  tie  him  up  with  a  five- 
year  contract.  However,  that's  another  story, 
which  may  come  later.  Piper  had 
wired  down  to  John  McCabe,  then  the 
only  agent  on  the  coast,  asking  for  a 
good-looking  young  man  for  "walking 
gents."  No  desirable  person  being 
available,  McCabe  asked  Barrett  if  he 
had  such  a  man  out  of  the  bill,  whom 
he  would  lend  to  Piper  for  two  weeks. 
Barrett  said  he  had  just  the  man,  and 
loaned  him  the  Englishman.  He  also 
t old  McCabe  to  say  to  John  that  he 


This  veteran  actor- 
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ues his  interesting 
reminiscences  of 
players  and  mana- 
gers oj  other  days 
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could  keep  him  for  the  season,  if  he  wanted  to. 

UCH  was  the  entente  cordiale  between  man- 
agers  in  the  good  old  days.  Everybody  in 
Virginia  knew  that  a  new  actor  was  coming  up 
to  join  the  Piper  company.  Dan  de  Quille  of 
the  Enterprise  and  Alf  Doten  of  the  Gold  Hill 
Nevis  looked  after  the  publicity  end  of  it.  There 
was  quite  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  International 
Hotel  when  Dave  Madigan  pulled  his  six 
bronchos  on  their  haunches  and  the  Concord 
stopped  with  the  sound  of  grinding  breaks  and 
jingling  tugs.  Dave's  great  specialty  was  a 
lively  canter  up  the  Main  Street,  and  the  sharp, 
picturesque  halt,  the  leader's  heads  directly  in 
front  of  the  Palace  Saloon,  and  the  coach  door 
squarely  opposite  the  main  entrance  of  the  In- 
ternational. The  usual  crowd  had  gathered  to 
take  in  the  arrivals. 

~*HE  new  actor  was  the  centre  of  interest. 
-1  He  wore  a  loud  check  suit,  high  silk  hat, 
London  vintage,  '54.  He  carried  a  leather  hat 
box  and  a  bundle  containing  sticks,  a  pair  of 
foils,  umbrellas  and  a  small  sword.  He  wore  a 
glass  in  one  eye.  It  was  the  first  one  seen  in 
the  town.  He  stepped  to  the  boot  of  the  coach 
to  make  sure  that  his  "luggage"  was  all  right. 
This  gave  the  boys  a  good  chance  to  size  him 
up.  The  general  effect  was  one  of  surprise  and 
disappointment.  He  had  been  announced  as  a 
member  of  the  California  Theatre  stock  com- 
pany and  a  great  Australian  favorite.  ''He  ain't 
a  bad  looker,"  said  Bob  Lindsay,  "but  where'n 
h 1  did  he  get  them  clothes?"  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tacit  agreement  to  suspend  judg- 
ment till  they  could  see  him  act.  Piper  had 
stood  at  the  coach  door,  ready  to  welcome  him, 
but  when  he  got  a  look  at  him  he  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  just  stared  after  him  as  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  hotel  door. 

LEATHES  made  his  first  appearance  in  a 
little  one-act  comedietta,  put  on  as  an  after- 
piece. The  scene  was  laid  in  London,  and  all 
of  the  characters  were  English  types,  except  the 
young  lover,  an  American,  a  distant  relative  just 
arrived  from  the  Western  States.  That  was  the 
part  assigned  to  Leathes  When  he  struck  that 
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bunch  of  typical  American 
actors,  all  impersonating 
English  swells,  with  assorted  brands 
of  Western  dialects,  and  he  playing 
the  only  American,  and  with  that  cock- 
new  dialect,  the 
humor  of  t  h  e 
thing  was  too 
much  for  t  h  e 
boys.  The  act- 
or did  his  level 
best.  He  took 
himself  seri- 
ously and  was 
easy  and  con- 
scientious. I  !ut 
the  bad  judg- 
ment shown  in 
casting  him  for 
the  part  was 
fatal.  There 
was  at  the  time 
an  intimation 
that  it  was  a 
stage  managers 
joke.  Anyway, 

that  audience  certainly  did  laugh  itself  hoarse. 
Hut  they  laughed  at  the  actor,  not  with  him. 
Piper  gave  him  two  weeks'  salary  and  a  ticket  to 
San  Francisco.  The  same  stage  took  a  letf.-i 
from  Piper  to  McCabe,  the  agent,  which  ran 
something  like  this: 

"Dat  new  actor  what  you  borrowed  from  Bar- 
ret and  McCullough  didn't  make  a  hit.  Dan  de 
Quille  says  he's  a  good  actor,  but  dat  he  speaks 
de  American  language  mil  an  English  brogue. 
Alf  Doten  says  he  talks  like  a  man  mit  a  mout 
full  of  false  teeth  made  for  someone  else.  But 
de  vorst  ting  is  de  boys  up  here  don't  like  the 
vay  his  pants  don't  fit.  I'm  sending  him  back." 

In  justice  to  Leathes  it  should  be  stated  that 
subsequently  for  many  years  he  was  prominent 
and  popular  on  the  London  stage.  He  also  wrote 
a  large  book  about  himself. 

THE  late  Daniel  E.  Bandmann,  the  Anglo- 
German  tragedian,  was  a  man  of  marked 
ability  and  an  aggressive  personality.  He  had 
returned  from  a  successful  Australian  tour,  and 
was  playing  an  engagement  at  the  old  Metro- 
politan, San  Francisco.  He  was  underlined  for 
an  early  appearance  in*  Virginia  City.  Every- 
thing went  wrong  one  night  in  San  Francisco. 
The  actors  or  stage  hands  walked  heavy  and 
talked  loud  during  the  star's  quiet  scenes  in 
"Narcisse."  Then  the  stage  manager  rang  down 
at  the  wrong  time.  Bandmann  was  quick  tem- 
pered. Hot  words  let  to  a  few  passes.  Mrs. 
Bandmann  intervened.  Bandmann  put  her  aside, 
rather  roughly  probably,  ordering  her  to  her 
dressing  room.  In  turning  her  foot 
caught  in  the  carpet,  and  she  fell  to 
the  stage,  scraping  her  neck  or 
shoulder,  which  bled  slightly.  The 
incident  ended  the  fracas.  Bandmann 
took  her  to  the  dressing  room,  and 
later  apologized  to  the  company.  One 
or  two  unimportant  people,  supers, 
probably,  rushed  out  to  the  saloon  in 
front,  and  spread  the  report  that 
Bandmann  had  beaten  his  wife,  and 
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NAT    WILLS    AND    HIS    DAUGHTER 

The  popular  comedian  is  seen  here  not  as 
"the  /m/>/-v  tramp"  but  in  a  less  familiar 
''the  happy  father."  Natalie 
was  born  on  Juh  4,  1914 


White 
ROBERT   MAXTELL 


After  a  long  stay  in  Jamaica 
where  he  has  been  posing 
for  the  screen,  Mr.  Mantelt 
keeps  posted  on  recent  New 
York  theatrical  matters  by 
reading  The  Theatre 


].    CHILLIXGHAM     Dl.'XX 


An  English  actor  who  is  ap 
pcaring  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Mr,  Dunn  doubled  the  parts 
of  Dupont  ami  Benoit  in  the 
version  of  "The  Typhoon" 
produced  by  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  Tokyo.  The  Japan- 
ese roles  were  played  by 
natives. 


MAUD    MADISON 


MYRTLE    STEDMAX 


A  favorite  dancer  among  the  smart  set  in 
New  York  and  Palm  Beach,  who  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  recitals  with  Charles  Keeler.  She 
is  here  shown  as  I  sis  in  Mr.  Kccler's  dance 
Poem,  "The  Harper's  Song  of  Isi$" 


This    screen    star    is    only    otic    of    the    many 

Him    favorites    who    find    golf    to    their    liking 

{Oliver   Morosco    Co.) 
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had  in  turn  been  thrashed  by  the  stage  manager; 
and  in   that   shape  it   got  into  a  morning  paper. 

THE  following  day  the  San  Francisco  papers 
were  in  Virginia  City.  Piper  had  long  dis- 
patches from  Bandmann,  Mrs.  Bandmann  and  the 
theatre  managers,  making  explicit  denial.  At 
1'iper's  request  Dan  de  Quille  and 
All"  Doten  did  not  refer  to  llie  mai- 
ler in  any  way  in  the  r.ntcr!>risc  and 
Xcii's.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown. 
The  lie  would  not  down.  The  actor 
beating  his  wife  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  topic  in  town.  Two  days  later 
the  local  papers,  realizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  published 
the  true  version  of  the  affair.  But 
truth  rarely  overtakes  and  seldom 
silences  the  well-launched  lie.  Band- 
mann was  to  appear  the  following 
Monday  evening.  Some  photographs 
of  the  tragedians  that  had  been  dis- 
played in  windows  on  the  Main 
Street  disappeared.  The  man  who 
made  light  of  the  affair,  and  ex- 
pressed a  belief  in  the  true  story 
rather  than  the  lie,  was  quietly  ad- 
monished, and  thereafter  held  his 
peace.  The  actor  who  had  beaten 
his  wife  \v;.s  coming  to  town,  and 
sage  brush  chivalry  was  in  the 
saddle.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Band- 
mann alighted  from  the  stage  early 
Monday  morning  small  groups  had 
gathered,  hut  there  was  no  demon- 
stration. At  ten  they  passed  from 
the  hotel,  and,  arm  in  arm,  went 
down  the  steep  hill  to  the  Opera 
House,  where  the  company  had  as- 
sembled for  a  rehearsal  of  ''Don 
Caesar  de  Bazan."  Rehearsal  lasted 
till  two.  The  stars,  arm  in  arm, 
walked  up  the  hill,  and  passed  into 
the  hotel. 

Scarcely  a  seat  had  been  sold.  It 
was  so  unusual  that  Piper  grew 
anxious.  Something  was  in  the  air; 
no  one  appeared  to  know  what.  As 
hour  later,  as  though  by  prearrange- 
ment,  a  line  commenced  forming 
about  the  ticket  office  and  seats  were 
bought  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 

A  T  eight  o'clock  the  house  was 
•**  well  fdled.  The  audience  was 
quiet  and  orderly,  with  the  custom- 
ary number  of  ladies.  The  orchestra 
had  a  reception,  and  the  "Poet  and 
I'i'ii.iiint"  overture  got  a  big  round 
of  applause.  Both  events  were  un- 
usual. The  curtain  went  up  on  the 
first  act  of  "Don  Caesar."  Each 
actor  had  a  rousing  reception.  Mrs. 
Bandmann,  as  Maritana,  had  an  ova- 
tion. Men  stood  up  and  cheered. 
Flowers  were  thrown  upon  the  stage, 
and  flowers  in  Virginia  in  those  days  TO  appear 
meant  big  money.  They  didn't  grow 
among  the  sage.  Don  Caesar's  music  cue  was 
given,  the  orchestra  played,  and  Bandmann,  as 
the  ragged  cavalier,  swaggered  on,  laughing  and 
waving  his  hand  to  the  jeering  crowd  in  the  street. 


that  theatre.  After  about  thirty  seconds  there 
was  a  lull.  The  actor  tried  to  continue.  Tin- 
sound  of  his  voice  was  the  cue  for  a  renewal  of 
the  noise.  He  advanced  to  the  footlights  and 
lifted  his  arm,  with  a  gesture  that  asked  for 
silence.  The  noise  stopped.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men," he  said.  Me  got  no  farther,  lie  left  the 


0  Victor  Georg 


THE  music  stopped.  There  was  a  moment  of 
dead,  oppressive  silence.  It  was  just  long 
enough  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  and  his  identity 
fixed.  Then  from  the  gallery  came  the  loud 
clang  of  a  Chinese  gong,  manifestly  a  prear- 
ranged signal.  And  then  pandemonium  broke 
loose.  It  seemed  as  though  every  gong,  cow- 
bell, dinner  bell  and  tin  horn  in  Virginia,  Gold 
Hill  and  Carson  had  been  smuggled  unseen  into 


ANN  MURDOCK 
at  the  Lyceum  early  in  August  in  "Please  Help  Ktnily," 

stage.  The  noise  stopped.  Ladies  and  their  es- 
corts were  leaving  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Bandmann 
came  on  the  scene.  She  was  received  with  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  the  house.  Ladies  who 
had  risen,  remained  standing  in  the  aisles.  Mrs. 
Bandmann  was  ghastly  through  her  make-up. 

AS  she  advanced  to  the  footlights  the  house 
was  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  She  spoke  earn- 
estly and  eloquently.  She  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  her  own  sex  and  to  the  chivalry  and 
manhood  of  the  other.  She  said  with  force  and 
earnestness  that  the  story  of  her  husband  having 
struck  her  was  an  infamous  lie  and  declared  that 


their  relations  had  always  lieen  most  happy  and 
affectionate.     She  begged  tlu-m  to  allow  the  play 
to    proceed.      She    left    the    stage,    followed    by 
hearty  applause  and  cheers.    Many  resumed  their 
scats.     The  action  was  taken  up  and  proceeded 
quietly,   with   receptions   and  applause   for  all   un- 
til the  reappearance  of  the  star.     Then  the  hide- 
ous   sounds    began    again,    louder    if 
pi.s-ilile  than  before.     'I  he  actor  left 
the    stage.      'I  lie    curtain    was    rung 
down,  the  engagement  was  at  an  end. 

A  NOT!  IKK  Knglish  actor  played 
•*»  Virginia  City  in  those  days 
about  whom  quite  a  different  story 
can  be  told.  Walter  Montgomery 
was  the  man.  He  had  been  heralded 
ag  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
speaking  actors,  which  in  truth  he 
was.  Expectation  ran  high.  And 
when  a  rather  undersized  man,  with 
stooping  shoulders,  a  clerical  looking 
face  and  a  fringe  of  sandy  hair 
stepped  briskly  from  the  Reno  stage, 
the  impression  was  not  unlike  that 
made  by  Leathes.  That  impression 
was  not  changed  when,  a  few  hours 
later  he  reappeared  and  walked  down 
to  the  Opera  House  for  rehearsal, 
accompanied  by  Piper.  He  wore  a 
full  Australian  outfit;  a  suit  of  white 
duck.  A  pongee  shirt,  negligee,  a 
cork  helmet  with  two  or  three  yards 
of  white  material  wrapped  about  it, 
floating  behind,  and  white  shoes. 
There  were  many  winks  and  smiles, 
and  saloon  and  shop  doors  filled  with 
interested  crowds.  But  there  was  no 
demonstration.  He  opened  in  one  of 
the  standard  tragedies,  either  "Ham- 
let" or  "Othello."  At  the  end  of  the 
first  act  he  owned  the  town.  His 
superb  presence,  musical  voice,  fault- 
less elocution,  with  no  trace  oi  the 
English  accent,  and  a  wonderful 
magnetism,  carried  everything  be- 
fore him.  His  two  weeks  engage- 
ment was  a  brilliant  success,  and  he 
was  lionized  in  true  Western  fashion. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  his  engagement  and  a 
thousand  or  so  additional  found 
their  way  across  the  faro  tables  in 
Kentuck's  palace.  But  Montgomery 
was  man  all  through,  a  splendid  type 
of  the  cosmopolitan,  and  when  he 
took  the  stage  for  Reno  the  town 
turned  out  to  bid  him  goodbye  and 
good  luck,  and  no  hand  was  taken 
more  cordially  or  pressed  more 
warmly  by  him  than  that  of  Morgan, 
the  handsome  blonde  dealer  at  the 
Palace,  who  had  raked  in  his  coin. 

DOOR  Montgomery!  Cultured, 
•*  brilliant,  there  was  something 
new  comedy  wanting  in  his  make-up  as  frequently 
happens  to  men  of  genius.  In  Vir- 
ginia City  the  non-professional  wife  of  a  then 
prominent  actor,  became  desperately  enamored  of 
the  English  tragedian.  So  far  as  appearances 
went  he  had  not  encouraged,  nor  did  he  recipro- 
cate the  infatuation.  But  he  lacked  the  strength 
of  Joseph,  to  put  the  woman  behind  him.  She 
accompanied  him  East,  or  followed  soon  after. 
She  became  his  Nemesis.  She  created  scenes  in 
Eastern  cities  where  he  was  playing.  Once  a 
third  party,  who  knew  the  circumstances  and 
conditions,  sought  to  break  up  the  unholy  alli- 
ance. His  interference  was  resented  by  both, 
Montgomery  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry  champion 
ing  the  woman  who  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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WHEN  THE  JUDGES 

WERE  JUDGED 

By  ALFRED  GRUNBERG 

IT  all  started  in  one  of  the  theatrical  clubs 
(name  deleted  by  the  editor).  Clayton 
Hamilton,  Louis  Defoe,  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Alan  Dale  and  several  other  critics 
were  roasting  the  acting  seen  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  current  season.  John  Barrymore  and 
Leo  Ditrichstein  were  chatting  with  Ralph  Her/ 
a  few  yards  away.  Suddenly  Herz  caught  a 
phrase  or  two  from  the  conversation  of  the 
critics.  He  motioned  to  the  others  and  this  is 
what  they  heard. 

"Really,"  Clayton  Hamilton  was  saying,  "I 
have  never  seen  such  rotten  performances.  The 
pronouncing  of  the  commonest  words — 

"'Here,"  broke  in  George  Jean,  "keep  off  my 
stamping  ground.  Don't  you  know  that  I  must 
have  at  least  one  article  in  my  magazine  each 
year  in  which  I  put  side  by  side  the  words  of 
the  actors  as  they  should  be  spoken  and  the  way 
they  are?" 

"Pardon,  pardon,"  murmured  Hamilton.  "I 
have  had  such  long  communion  with  the  im- 
mortal Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  I  have  for- 
gotten things  that  ordinary  folk  do." 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  not  reading  his  truck," 
broke  in  Alan  Dale,  ''but  there  is  really  no  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  me.  Read  my  criticisms  and 
you  will  find  out  just  what  the  matter  is  with 
the  drama." 

YOU  hear?"  exclaimed  Barrymore  sotte  voce 
to  the  others.  "They  are  talking  about  us." 

"Why  get  excited?"  smiled  Ditrichstein  in  his 
precise  English.  ''Maybe  they'll  learn  something 
from  one  another.  Heaven  knows  they  should." 

"I  don't  care,"  stormed  Jack,  minus  his  mus- 
tache. "What  right  have  they  to  knock  the 
actor?  Look  at  my  family,  Ethel,  Sidney, 
John — 

''Stop !"  commanded  Herz,  holding  up  his  hand. 
"That's  a  sufficiency.  We  know  all  about  your 
family.  The  question  at  hand  is  what  should  we 
do  to  these  critics  to  teach  them  a  lesson?" 

"They  should  be  made  to  act,"  growled  Barry- 
more.  "Then  perhaps  we  could  get  justice." 

"I  should  think  you  had  enough  of  Justice, 
Jack,"  Herz  grinned  amiably.  "Eight  perform- 
ances a  week — 

"Fine,  fine,  fine,"  spluttered  Ditrichstein  ex- 
citedly. "That  is  what  we  will  make  them  do. 
We'll  get  them  to  act  at  a  special  performance 
and  we'll  be  the  critics." 

"Great !"  whooped  Barrymore.  ''We'll  make 
them  do  'Hamlet'Wi^th  Clayton  Hamilton  in  the 
title  role.  His  three  hundred  pounds  will  just 
suit  the  Dane." 


Tired   of  t  being   "roasted"   the   players   put   the  critics   on   the    stage   and    unmercifully 
"guy"  them  as  the  reviewers  themselves  fail  in  the  very  thirgs  they  critici/cil 


PLANS  followed  at  once.  When  the  three 
*•  conspirators  were  ready,  they  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  critics  who  were  still  bemoaning  the 
lack  of  plays  and  players. 

'T  say — you — you — critics,"  spluttered  Ditrich- 
stein. "We  have  a  challenge." 

"Fancy  that !"  Hamilton  remarked.  "A  duel 
perhaps?  I  regret  to  say — 

"No,  it  isn't  a  duel,"  put  in  Barrymore  rapidly. 
"We  want  you  either  to  make  good  or  to  stop 
talking  about  actors.  We  overheard  what  you 
said.  We  challenge  you  to  do  better.  We  dare 
you  to  put  on  a  production  of  'Hamlet'  with  you 
critics  in  the  roles,  and  you,  Hamilton,  playing 
Hamlet." 

"Wonderful,  ecstatic !"  cried  Louis  Defoe. 

"How  did  you  ever  think  up  such  a  good  idea, 
Barrymore?"  inquired  Alan  Dale.  In  a  patron- 
izing tone  he  added:  ''I  insist  on  playing  the 
part  of  the  first  gravedigger." 

"You  are  well  suited  for  it,"  Herz  remarked. 
"You  have  buried  many  a  play  by  your  criti- 
cisms." 

"Well,  Clayton,  do  you  accept  the  challenge?" 
asked  George  Jean  eagerly.  ''Let's  show  these 
alleged  Thespians  some  real  acting." 

"Wait,"  murmured  Clayton.  "I  must  think. 
If  R.  L.  S.  were  in  my  place  would  he  consent? 
I  must  go  into  a  trance  and  hold  communion 
with  him." 

"I  have  always  suspected  you  were  in  a 
trance  when  you  wrote  your  reviews,"  smiled 
Ditrichstein  sweetly.  Do  you  fall  into  that  sort 
of  state  often  ?" 

"We  must  have  your  decision  at  once,"  inter- 
rupted Barrymore.  "The  agreement  is  that  you 
critics  stage,  produce,  and  act  "Hamlet"  for  one 
performance.  No  one  but  actors  and  actresses 
are  to  be  allowed  in  the  audience.  A  picked  com- 
mittee will  write  out  their  criticisms  and  these 
opinions  will  be  handed  to  the  performers. 
Critics,  of  course,  will  have  to  play  the  feminine 
roles." 

"We  accept,  we  accept,"  said  George  Jean 
fiercely.  ''It  Hamilton  will  not  play  the  leading 
part,  I  will.  Perhaps  I  am  even  better  suited 
than  he." 

"Oh,  no,  dear  boy,"  objected  Herz.  "You  are 
better  as  second  gravedigger." 

""*  HE   Hudson    Theatre    was   crowded   to   the 
-*•      doors  the  afternoon  on  which  the  perform- 
ance   was   given.     It   looked    like  a  professional 


matinee.  Actors  and  actresses  on  tour  cut  shor. 
their  route  and  hurried  into  New  York  to  wit- 
ness the  unique  spectacle — New  York  critics  at- 
tempting to  act  "Hamlet."  '1  he  guns  of  satire 
and  mockery  were  primed  to  the  muzzle. 

In  the  dressing  rooms  panic  reigned. 

"I'll  never  roast  actors  again,"  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton moaned  as  he  struggled  into  his  doublet  and 
hose.  "I  know  I'll  forget  the  lines  and  all  the 
business.  My  tongue  will  be  so  paralyzed  they 
won't  be  able  to  hear  a  word.  Oh,  Lord,  give  me 
strength  !" 

"  Tis  strange,"  muttered  Dale.  "I  wonder 
what  ails  me.  I  do  not  go  on  until  late  to  dig 
my  grave  and  yet  my  head  burns  and  my  feet 
are  cold  as  ice." 

SUDDENLY  an  appeal  for  help  was  heard 
outside.  The  critics  opened  the  door,  and 
gazed  upon  a  pitiful  sight.  Hey  wood  Broun, 
entangled  in  the  folds  of  Ophelia's  gown  was 
floundering  pitifully  around  the  stage. 

'"Oh,  why  did  I  ever  promise  to  go  in  for  this 
thing,"  he  wailed  bitterly.  "I'm  sure  they'll  guy 
me  to  death !" 

Each  one  had  his  own  troubles  and  worries. 
A  more  wretched  crowd  of  critics  never  gathered 
under  one  roof. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be,"  crooned  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton as  he  rose  to  make  his  entrance.  "Is  that 
the  first  speech  or  the  second?" 

When  the  callboy  announced  the  curtain,  a  un- 
animous groan  went  up. 

"Remember,  boys,"  said  George  Jean  sternly. 
"Let  everyone  pronounce  distinctly  or  I'll  lose 
my  reputation." 

The  rise  of  the  curtain  did  not  silence  the 
chatter  and  laughter  of  the  audience.  The 
player-spectators  determined  to  duplicate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  themselves  have  to 
work  and  so  a  continuous  buzz  of  conversation 
was  kept  up  during  the  opening  speeches.  Dis- 
concerted, the  critics  glared  across  the  footlights, 
but  the  noise  continued  while  the  delighted  Thes- 
pians watched  the  reviewers'  efforts  with  glee. 

AT  the  end  of  the  first  act  there  was  some  per- 
functorv  applause,  mingled  with  jeers.  The 
critics  bobbed  their  heads  and  looked  foolish,  and 
when  they  reached  their  dressing  rooms,  gave 
deep  sighs  of  relief.  They  had  every  reason  to 
lie  grateful.  The  only  time  the  audience  had 
laughed  was  when  (Continued  on  page  '•>•">' 
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A   DREAM    OF 

FAIR  STAGE 

WOMEN 


ADELE   ROWLAND 

Enjoying  a  ride  on  one  of   the   palatial 
steamers  on  the  Hudson 


HATTIE  BURKS 

Seen    recently    in    the    popular    musical 
success,  "The  Blue  Paradise" 


MAUDE   FEALY 

In    motion   pictures   with   the    Ivan    Film 
Productions,   Inc. 


£>  Strauss-Peyton 


MRS.   ERWIN  CONNELLY 
Now  appearing  in   vaudeville 
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d3y  Cfiarfton 


AM  KRICAX  drama  is  notoriously  hand- 
icapped by  the  lendency  of  its  authors 
to     treat    all    serious     subjects     melo- 
dramatically.    Their  motives  are  vari- 
ous,    including    such     matters     as     the 
artificial     theatrical     thrill,     the     heart- 
throb, the  "punch,"  hreathless  suspense, 
and    breath-taking    surprise.      But    per- 
haps   the    chief    offender    among    these 
motives   is  the  "happy  ending." 

Douhtless  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing   that    the    American    author    writes 
melodrama    not    because    he   prefers    it 
or  is  capable  of  nothing  better,  but  be- 
cause the  public  demands  it.     There  is 
much   ground    for   crediting   this   latter 
excuse.     The   public   does   demand    the 
happy  ending,  as  countless  instances  go 
to   prove.     One    promptly    re- 
calls how,  in  response  to  pop- 
ular    insistence,     the     Hedda- 
Gablerian     finish     of     "The 
Fourth    Estate"    was    changed 
after  the  first  week   so  as  to 
leave  hero  and  heroine  at  the 
last   curtain   catch-as-catch-can 
down     centre.       Innumerable 
are  the  cases  of  dramatic  ma- 
terial   essentially    tragic   which  j 
has    been    made    melodramatic 
largely    for    the    sake    of    this 
final   stage  picture.     "Common 
Clay,"    with    its    present    epi- 
logue which  the  critics  have  so 
justly  rapped,  is  yet  with  us; 
and  we  readily  recall  "Chains" 
and   "Israel"   and   "The   Boss" 
and  plenty  of  others. 

NOW  if  it  be  true  that  the 
majority      of      American 

playgoers  want  happy  endings  at  any  price,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  there  is  a  growing  minority 
that  prefers  logic  in  final  "curtains"  as  well  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  play-structure.  This  latter 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  interest  in 
foreign  drama  shown  by  readers  of  plays — in 
Ibsen,  llauptmann,  Sudermann,  Hervieu,  Bataille 
and  numerous  other  authors  of  realistic  tragedy 
— writers  who  in  their  quest  of  truth  stubbornly 
insist  on  dallying  with  those  "blind-alley" 
themes  that  Mr.  William  Archer  so  zealously 
taboos.  Perhaps  this  augmenting  minority  is 
already  so  large  as  to  be  of  commercial  im- 
portance. If  so,  is  it  not  time  that  producers 
were  casting  about  them  for  some  means  of 
supplying  this  secondary  demand — for  logic — 
without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  the  primary 
demand — for  the  happy  ending  come  what  come 
may? 

At  all  events,  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the 
managerial  fraternity  a  plan  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  both  majority  and  minority.  Briefly  it  is 
this :  let  us  have  two  endings  for  our  realistic 
dramas — one  logical,  the  other  "happy"!  If  the 
play  be  in  four  acts,  let  the  program,  or  better 
still  a  legend  projected  on  the  curtain,  explain 
that  the  next  act  performed  will  bring  the  play 
to  a  termination  satisfactory  to  those  who  prefer 
that,  in  spite  of  fate  and  common  sense,  hero 
and  heroine  should  marry  (or  be  reconciled  after 
their  conjugal  quarrel)  and  live  happily  ever 
after.  At  the  same  time  those  who  prefer  the 


care    of    the    •'punch"    and    its    accessories,    hut 
nothing  short  of  revolution  seems  likely  to  pre- 
vail against  the  happy  ending.     Let  the  managers 
adopt  my  scheme,  and  I  prophesy  that  within  a 
short  time  they  will  see  the  majority  that  wants 
joy    gradually    melting    while    the    minority    that 
skips   the    first   version   of  the 
last    act    gradually    increases. 
Ultimately,     the     two     parties 
will  change   places;   and  then, 
of  course,  the  logical  act  will 
be  given  first,  and  the   happy- 
enders    will    have    to    do    the 
waiting.     And   in   the   remote, 
dim      future — who     knows? — 
perhaps  there  won't  be  enough 
of  these  happy-enders   left  to 
warrant  the  performance  of  a 
finale  all  their  own  ! 
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LILY    CAHILL    AND    BRANDON    TYNAN 
In    the    final    scene    of   "The    Melody   of   Youth" 

logical,  the  consistent,  the  inevitable  ending — 
whether  in  separation,  disgrace,  defeat,  death,  or 
life-like  commonplaces — should  be  asked  to  re- 
pair to  the  smoking  and  tea-rooms,  there  to  wait 
until  summoned  for  their  fourth  act  immediately 
following  the  dismissal  of  the  satisfied  majority. 

THE  objections  to  this  proposal  are  few  and 
easily  to  be  met  In  the  first  place,  our  Amer- 
ican plays  are  so  short  that  duplication  of  an 
act  would  not  make  the  hour  of  ultimate  dis- 
persal unduly  late.  Moreover,  last  acts  are  usu- 
ally so  brief  and  entr'actes  usually  so  long  that 
we  should  scarcely  notice  the  added  delay.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  additional  burden  upon  the  actors 
would  not  be  serious,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them 
have  so  little  to  do  in  our  customary  hour-and- 
a-half  productions. 

Of  course,  some  plays  are  distorted  through- 
out for  the  sake  of  the  happy  ending.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them  run 
along  in  reasonable  verisimilitude  until  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  the  last  act.  Thereafter  the  con- 
toitions  of  the  human  frog,  or  of  Toto  at  the 
Hippodrome,  are  made  to  seem  tame  indeed  be- 
side the  twistings  of  the  puppets  we  so  fondly 
hoped  were  men  and  women.  But  the  majority 
of  the  perversions  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
typical  American  play  are  generally  for  the  sake 
of  other  things  than  the  beatitudinous  conclusion. 
All  that  is  another  story  and  must  be  dealt  with 
in  another  way.  Evolution  will  probably  take 


NE  sees  at  once  that  the 
scheme  would  apply 
equally  well  in  the  case  of  the 
lovel,  the  short  story,  or  the 
larrative  poem.  Along  toward 
the  end  could  be  inserted  a 
warning,  printed  in  red,  to  the 
effect  that  what  immediately 
followed  would  gratify  those 
who  insist  on  felicity,  but  that 
less  sensitive,  more  logical 
souls  should  now  skip  to  Page 
So-and-so,  whereafter  they 
would  find  the  grim  truth 
worked  out  to  its  relentless 
conclusion  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no'  reason  why 
the  same  principle  should  not 
also  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
the  "movies."  Between  warn- 
ing gongs,  for  instance,  everybody  could  rest  his 
eyes — and  be  glad  of  the  excuse — at  one  time  or 
another  as  the  film  wound  up. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  given  us  two  versions  of  the 
ending  of  "The  Light  That  Failed."  Why  not 
print  them  both  in  the  same  volume?  New 
commercial  possibilities !  Rowe's  ending  for 
"King  Lear"  might  alternate  with  Shakespeare's, 
and  we  could  take  our  choice.  By  all  means, 
let  those  who  are  so  bent  upon  it  have  their 
happy  ending  for  "Hamlet,"  for  "Ghosts,"  for 
"L'Aiglon,"  for  "Fine  Feathers."  Let  Opheli.i 
rush  in  at  the  last  moment,  if  necessarv,  explain 
that  she  has  been  rescued  from  her  watery  grave 
by  a  submarine  and  restored  to  reason  by  means 
of  hypnotism,  and  ring  down  the  curtain  by  fall- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  the  unscathed  Dane  with 
all  the  effusion  of  Miss  Anita  Stewart  in  Chapter 
97  of  "The  Goddess."  Let  a  Venetian  Sherlock 
Holmes  penetrate  the  villainies  of  lago  and  ex- 
pose them  to  the  moor  in  the  nick  of  time.  Let 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  victorious  at  Philippi,  be 
crowned  joint  emperors  of  Rome,  while  history 
goes  hang. 

GREAT  in  our  day  is  the  yearning  for  the- 
atrical novelty.  My  plan  affords  plenty  of 
it  in  startling  form.  Obviously  the  innovation 
would  call  for  many  revivals.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
has  just  written  two  endings  for  "The  Drum": 
in  playing,  why  not  beat  both  at  once?  Now 
"Iris"  and  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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MRS.    VERNON    CASTLE 

MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE,  who  prefers  to  tte  called  Irene  Castle,  is  the  latest  proselyte  of 
the  motion  picture  cult.  A  factor  in  her  decision  to  act  for  the  screen  was  her  husband's 
absence.  The  call  of  patriotism  having  stilled  all  other  sounds  in  his  ears  he  joined  the  British 
Flying  Corps.  During  a  recent  visit  of  adieu  to  the  aviator-dancer  in  England  Mrs.  Castle 
danced  and  sang  by  command  for  their  British  Majesties.  She  says  the  event  was  marred  by 
the  fact  that  Queen  Mary  doesn't  use  powder  on  her  face  and  wishes  performers  to  appear  be- 
fore her  sans  all  facial  adornment  save  what  nature  gives.  On  the  expiration  of  her  present 
Him  engagement  Mrs.  Castle  will  appear  in  a  new  musical  comedy  under  the  management  of 

Elisabeth   Mar  bury. 
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LOS  ANGELES   RIALTO  A  RIVAL  BROADWAY 

Broadway  favorites  invade   California 
to  act  before  the  screen 


IN  the  brief  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the 
Los    Angeles    Rialto    has    become    a    rival 
Broadway.     Here  any  fine  morning  may  be 
seen   a   veritable   army   of    the    best-known 
stars  on  the  American  stage  basking  in 
the  sun  of  the  glorious  California  sky. 
It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  these 
same  artists  were  indignantly  declining 
to  lend  their  talents  to   the  screen,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  infra  dig.     But 
with  a  bad  season  depleting  their  bank 
accounts    they    soon    found    themselves 
unable  to  resist  longer  the  liberal  offers 
of    the    motion    picture    producers    and 
they  came  here  in  droves. 

LOS  ANGELES  is  the  centre  of  the 
motion  picture  industry.  To  no 
one  producer  does  Southern  California 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  each  one 
was  equally  ambitious  in  the  search  for 
better  talent.  Previous  to  1915  Dustin 
Farnum  had  appeared  in  feature  pic- 
tures and  the  favorable  stories  he  car- 
ried back  to  Broadway  regarding  the 
pleasures  of  working  a  few  hours  a 
day  in  sunny  California  changed  the 
minds  of  many  hard-working  actors. 

At  first  the  rival  producers  sought 
continued  favor  for  the  shorter  photo- 
plays, but  soon  the  rivalry  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  well-known  theatrical  fa- 
vorites forced  a  change.  Four  of  the 
oldest  companies  on  the  General  Film 
program  formed  the  V-L-S-E  combina- 
tion for  the  production  of  feature  pic- 
tures. In  most  cases  well-known  actors 
or  actresses  are  starred  in  these  pic- 
tures. Then  D.  W.  Griffith,  Thomas  H. 
Ince  and  Mack  Sennett  seceded  from 
the  Mutual  program  to  form  the  gigan- 
tic Triangle  combination.  Straightway 
the  remaining  companies  began  the  pro- 
duction of  feature  pictures  with  many  stage  fa- 
vorites in  the  leading  roles.  At  the  present  time 
practically  every  film  company  in  existence  is 
devoting  time  to  the  feature  photodrama. 

WITH  few  exceptions  every  producing  firm 
has  a  studio  in  Los  Angeles,  or  elsewhere 
in  Southern  California.  Early  in  1915  Los 
Angeles  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  appearance 
on  the  Rialto  of  Dustin  Farnum,  Theodore 
Roberts,  Marguerite  Clark,  Max  Figman,  Lolita 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  James  O'Neill,  Lois 
Meredith,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Robert  Edeson,  Elsie 
Janis  and  Bessie  Barriscale. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Figmans',  who  were 
appearing  in  their  own  company,  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  who  was  featured  in  "DuBarry,"  by  the 
Tiffany  Film  Company,  all  of  these  noted  stars 
were  being  featured  on  the  Paramount  program. 
Then  came  B.  A.  Rolfe,  who,  in  the  short  time 
spent  in  Los  Angeles  starred  Emily  Stevens  in 
"Cora,"  Valli  Valli  in  "The  High  Road,"  and 
Orrin  Johnson  and  Olive  Wyndham  in  "'Fight- 
ing Bob." 

Came  the  invasion  of  the  motion  picture  field 
by  Oliver  Morosco,  the  manager  who  came  out 
of  the  West  two  years  ago  and  surprised  bored 
New  York  theatre-goers  with  three  big  successes. 
Morosco  started  producing  in  the  Bosworth,  Inc., 


By  PAUL  HUBERT  CONLON 

studio,  and  immediately  signed  up  such  stars  as 
Maud  Allan,  the  dancer  of  international  fame, 
who  appeared  in  "The  Rug  Maker's  Daughter," 
Fritzi  Scheff  in  "Pretty  Mrs.  Smith,"  Elsie  Janis 


Arlmthnot 


CONSTANCE    COLLIER 

Who  went  to  California  to  act  for  the  Oliver  Morosco 
Photoplay  Company 

in  a  series  of  clever  farces  written  by  the  ver- 
satile lady  herself,  Maclyn  Arbuckle  in  his 
greatest  success  "The  County  Chairman,"  by 
George  Ade,  and  Lenore  Ulrich  of  "Bird  of 
Paradise"  fame  in  several  plays. 

Such  lesser  lights  as  Charles  Ruggles,  Louis 
Bennison,  Forrest  Stanley  and  Herbert  Standing 
appeared  in  their  support. 

WITH  the  entry  of  David  Wark  Griffith. 
Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Mack  Sennett  into 
the  feature  game  there  began  an  exodus  of  Thes- 
pians from  New  York  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  known  in  theatrical  annals.  In  a 
few  weeks'  time  Los  Angeles  became  more  and 
more  cosmopolitan,  until  to-day  the  tourist  from 
the  East,  as  he  strolls  along  the  Rialto,  rubs  his 
eyes  with  amazement.  He  recognizes  so  many 
well-known  artists  that  he  imagines  he  is  back 
in  New  York. 

Following  John  Emerson  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  had  enjoyed  previous  screen  experience, 
came  the  favorite  American  juvenile,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  to  the  Griffith  banner.  And  before 
the  Triangle  program  made  its  debut  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre  in  New  York,  such  names 
as  DeWolf  Hopper,  Frank  Campeau,  Tully  Mar- 
shall, Helen  Ware,  Orrin  Johnson,  Paul  Gilmore, 
Sarah  Truax,  Jane  Grey,  and  Rozsika  Dolly  had 


been  added  to  the  new  Fine  Arts  Films  forces. 
Of  the  latter  Helen  Ware  had  previously  done 
features  for  the  World  Film  Company  in  the 
East,  and  for  Universal  here ;  and  Orrin  John- 
son who  had  appeared  with  Rolfe  and 
the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Corp- 
oration. 

To  date  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  scored 
big  hits  in  "The  Lamb,"  "Double 
Trouble,"  "His  Picture  in  the  Papers," 
with  John  Emerson. 

Tully  Marshall  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
won  laurels  in  "The  Sable  Lorcha,"  and 
the  latter  has  also  appeared  in  "The 
Penitentes,"  with  Orrin  Johnson  and 
Paul  Gilmore.  Roszika  Dolly  scored  a 
hit  in  "The  Lily  and  the  Rose."  Frank 
Campeau  has  again  given  one  of  his 
famous  'bad  man'  characterizations  in 
''Jordan  Is  a  Hard  Road,"  and  John 
Emerson  has  appeared  in  "The  Failure," 
and  "The  Scarlet  Band."  Dainty  Marie 
Doro  achieved  new  success  in  "The 
Wood  Nymph" ;  Helen  Ware  did  well 
in  ''Cross  Currents,"  a  Fine  Arts  Films 
feature ;  and  Jane  Grey  and  Sarah 
Truax  were  warmly  welcomed. 
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NE  can  readily  see  that  noon  hour 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Films  studio 
looks  like  a  session  of  the  Lambs  Club, 
with  jovial  DeWolf  Hopper,  who  pro- 
vided hearty  laughs  for  film  lovers  with 
his  characterization  of  the  erratic  hero 
of  Cervantes'  masterpiece,  "Don 
Quixote,"  presiding. 

And  if  the  curious  would  have  visited 
the  Keystone  studio  during  the  last  few 
months  they  would  have  seen   some  of 
the  best-loved  fun-makers  in  the  United 
States  hard  at  work  doing  falls,  throw- 
ing  pies    and   other   athletic   diversions. 
Think  of   Lew   Fields  and  Joe   Weber, 
Willie  Collier,  Sam  Bernard,  and  Hale  Hamilton 
all   together.     And  not   so  long  ago   Eddie  Foy 
and  Raymond  Hitchcock  were  adding  their  merry 
jests  to  the  fun  of  the  day.     We  beg  pardon  for 
forgetting  the    seven   little   Foys.     Studio   lovers 
say   it   was   just   like   the   old   days   when   Marie 
Dressier,   Charlie   Chaplin   and    Mabel   Normand 
were  cavorting  on  the  lot. 

Tourneying  to  the  remaining  power  of  the 
Triangle  program  one  comes  to  Inceville,  situ- 
ated in  the  canyon,  overlooking  Santa  Monica 
Bay.  This  picturesque  location  is  now  only  used 
for  Western  features  with  William  S.  Hart  in 
the  leading  roles.  The  new  location  is  at  Culver 
City,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles  in  reality,  and 
much  more  accessible  than  the  Sea  Side  camp. 
But  it  was  in  the  mountain  studio  that  William 
S.  Hart  and  Bessie  Barriscale,  the  pioneer  stars 
at  Inceville,  and  the  fellow  players  made  Ince 
features  famous. 

PROBABLY  the  best  Ince  capture  of  the 
season  was  Billie  Burke,  whose  arrival  in 
Inceville  was  heralded  far  and  wide.  Producer 
Ince  spent  an  enormous  sum  in  featuring  Miss 
Burke  as  well  as  preparing  luxurious  quarters 
for  her.  Nor  did  Mr.  Ince  rest  until  Frank 
Keenan  was  also  signed  up  for  a  long  period, 
following  his  fine  performance  in  "The  Coward." 


August,   i  p  i  6 


NNA   CASE   is  the  most  picturesque  mcit.'ber  of  the  Metropolitan   Ol> 
one   of   the    voungest   and   most    beautiful.      Miss    Case    came    out    of 
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W<U  a  blacksmith   of  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


more  sue  came  otti  oj  a  uwLK&mim  ,\  «nvpi     •*»*   /« 
She  went   about  the   neighborhood  and   collected   In 
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TfwRenaurznce  of  Trite  Comic  Opera 


I    WAS     talking,     a     few 
nights  ago,  with  a  noted 
educate  r — a     man     to 
whom,  as  the  head  of  a 
great    university,    men    of 
thought  and  action  are  always 
glad  to  listen. 

If  you  ask  me  why  I  was 
chatting  with  a  man  whose  line  is  so  far  from 
my  own,  I  can  only  say  that  a  comedian  cannot 
afford  to  be  too  particular  about  his  associates — 
he  never  knows  where  he  may  hear  a  new  line 
or  capture  a  fresh  joke. 

Is  my  apology  accepted?  And  am  I  forgiven 
if  I  confess  that  some  of  my  closest  friends  are 
of  the  class  called  "highbrow"? 

Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  college  president,  that  my  attention 
was  seriously  drawn  to  the  unmistakable  signs 
that  a  renaissance  of  that  sterling  form  of  enter- 
tainment— the  comic  opera,  is  surely  not  far  away. 
From  comic  operas  like  "Erminie,"  ''Flieder- 
maus,"  "The  Black  Hussar,"  "Robin  Hood,"  and 
the  masterpieces  of  Offenbach  and  von  Suppe,  we 
have  travelled  very  far.  And  that  fabled  crea- 
ture, ''The  Tired  Business  Man,"  has  borne  the 
blame  which  high  browed  critics  have  showered 
upon  musical  comedy,  and  musical  farce,  during 
the  past  two  decades. 

AS  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature, 
man  will  demand  a  chance  to  laugh  in  the 
theatre. 

Shakespeare  knew  this,  just  as  well  as  Harry 
B.  Smith  or  Lew  Dockstader.  But  laugh  fash- 
ions change  like  the  styles  in  hats. 

There  was  a  day  when  an  allusion  to  mothers- 
in-law  or  the  pretty  stenographer  was  good  for 
a  big  laugh  in  any  show.  There  was  a  day,  when 
a  false  abdomen  was  certain  to  make  a  hit,  and  a 
well  applied  slap  stick  was  a  riot.  Audiences 
howled  with  delight  when  a  comedian  was  sound- 
ly thrashed  and  fell  down  stairs,  and  an  ensan- 
guined nose  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by  enchanted 
crowds.  But  that  day  waned. 

Then  came  the  hour  of  the  revue.  Modesty 
forbids  me  to  boast  that  the  finest  flower  of  that 
type  of  entertainment  bloomed  at  the  old  music 
hall  next  to  Daly's  in  the  days  of  the  Weber- 
fields. 

Expanded  to  take  in  all  the  plays  of  a  season, 
instead  of  one  or  two,  the  revue  is  still  popular, 
and  will  be  so,  I  trust,  for  many  seasons.  But 
the  musical  farce  comedy,  which  depends  for  its 
popularity  upon  slap  stick  fun,  pretty  girls,  and 
ragtime,  has  had  its  day. 

The  vogue  of  opulent  scenery  with  whirling 
masses  of  expensively  attired  maidens  has  also 
held  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  well-known 
"tired  business  man,"  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
introducing  "The  Midnight  Sons,"  in  which  the 
songs  of  Miss  Blanche  Ring,  and  such  comedy 
as  I  was  able  to  provide  with  eminent  aid,  were 
secondary  to  the  novelty  of  Belasco  effects  in 
stage  investiture  and  the  gorgeously  garbed  and 
superlatively  beauteous  show  girl. 

ALL  of  these  types  of  entertainment  held  their 
own  without  the  presence  in  the  cast  if  the 
prima  donna,  with  her  "big  number,"  or  the 
handsome  tenor  with  the  spotlight  and  love  duo. 
And  it  has  come  about  that  a  fine  prima  donna 
for  musical  comedy  has  become  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  bird. 

And  why?  Because  there  was  no  place  for 
her  on  the  stage? 


Musical  farce  comedy  depending  upon  slapstick  fun,  pretty 
girls  and  ragtime  has  had  its  day  and  tuneful  operettas 
employing  trained  singers  are  bound  to  take  its  place. 


Not    altogether,    but 
partly,    for    that    rea- 
son,   and    partly    be- 
cause while  the  tired 
business     man     clam- 
ored for  low  comedy, 
high     scenery    and    a 
big  chorus,  audiences 
languished     in     their 
appreciation  for  top  notes  and  sen- 
timental ditties.     Comic  songs,  pre- 
ferably in  dialect,  were  allotted  to 
comedians    and    singing    soubrettes. 
at   the    points   in    the   performance 
where  formerly  every  librettist  had 
politely  stood  aside  and  given  place 
to  the  ''great  number"  of  the  prima 
donna. 

This  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  musical  piece  came  about,  not 
solely  by  reason  of  a  growing  taste 
for  comic  ditties  on  the  part  of  the 
tired  business  man,  but  because  the 
sterling  comic  opera  prima  donna 
of  the  old  days,  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
the  modern  writers  of  grand  opera — the  Du- 
bussys,  the  Charpentiers,  and  even  the  Puccinis 
were  writing  scores  which  were  within  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  musical  training.  The  day  when 
it  took  six  or  seven  years  at  least  for  the  de- 
velopment and  training  of  voices  for  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  came  to  its  dammerung, 
when  there  arose  a  tribe  of -young  singers  who 
scorned  the  lyric  difficulties  of  Bellini,  of  Meyer- 
beer, of  Beethoven's  "Fidelio,"  of  Wagner,  of 
Rossini,  and  even  of  Verdi  and  Gounod. 


singers    in    grand    opera    who 
lack  the  training  due  their  art. 
This   is   good   for   the  popu- 
larity of  genuine  comic  opera. 
And  I  predict  that  very  shortly 
_  we  shall  have  a  renaissance  of 

the  old  school  of  entertainment 
that  is  opera  and  still  is  comic. 
For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been  looking 
for  such  a  piece  to  produce. 

The  big  stages  of  our  enormous  opera  houses 
are  ill-fitted  for  the  production  of  the  "intimate" 
opera  such  as  are  advantageously  cast  with  priina 
donnas  only  lately  recruited  from  the  chorus  or 
from  the  supporting  casts  in  musical  comedy, 
and  the  light,  laughing  operas  that  have  recently 
formed  part  of  the  repertoire  at  the  great  houses 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  will  naturally  gravi- 
tate to  the  lesser  theatres.  This  will  help  in  the 
revival  of  true  comic  opera. 

DO    not    understand    me    to    underrate 
nor    deprecate    the    funny    comedian, 
in    my    happiness    in    welcoming    back    the 
prima  donna  to  the  theatre.     There  is   al- 
ways    room     for    the    legitimate,    genuine 
comedian,  and  men  who  have  been  amusing 
as    low    comedians  —  the    Hitch- 
cocks,    the    Francis    Wilsons,    the 
Joseph    Webers,    the    Richard 
Carles  will  come  into  their  own, 
believe  me  with  new  laurels,  when 
true   comic   opera   returns  to  our 
theatre. 

And  not  only  will  the 
renaissance  of  comic 
opera  bring  fresh  glory 
for  the  comedian,  and 
restore  the  sceptre  to 
the  prima  donna,  but  it 
will  be  fruitful  of  high 
reward  for  the  authors. 

The  composer  who  has  not  to  halt  the 
flight  of  his  musical  imagination  to  fit 
a  ragtime  ditty  into  his  score  —  the 
author  who  may  contrive  a  plot  and  de- 
velop it  unhampered,  in  short  the  men 
who  can  write  a  story  and  set  it  to 
music  with  only  the  ideas  of  being  amus- 
ing and  being  musical,  will  certainly  hai! 
the  opportunity  the  new  regime  will  bring. 


LEW   FIELDS 

In  "Step  This  Way" 

at  the  Shubcrt 
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fashioned,"  they  called  these  masters,  and 
away  flew  the  song  birds  of  comic  opera  to 
clamor  at  the  doors  of  grand  opera  and  to  warble 
the  ditties  of  the  new  composers,  filling  out  their 
vocal  shortcomings  with  amazing  capers  which 
they  called  "acting."  But  the  public,  as  admitted 
by  my  eminent  friend,  Gatti-Casazza,  is  tiring  of 
a  grand  opera  that  is  no  longer  grand,  and  of 


AND  we  have  not  far  to  look  for 
the  author  or  the  musician  who 
shall  do  this  desirable  thing.  Have  we 
not  among  us  to-day  such  men  as  Friml  and  his 
brothers  in  the  group  of  young  men  who  are 
ready  by  talent  and  training  to  write  worthy 
music  to  worthy  themes?  And  among  the  older 
composers  are  there  not  de  Koven  and  Victor 
Herbert?  Are  there  not  William  Furst  and  Gus- 
tave  Kerker  still  at  the  meridian  of  their  powers? 
And  are  there  not  available  to  the  hand  of  the 
coming  librettist  scores  of  that  master  of  melody 
Gustav  Luders  still  unset  to  words. 

And  the  young  men  who  shall  write  the  books 
of  these  gay  and  lilting  operas— haven't  we  more 
than  enough  of  Avery  Hopwoods,  of  Henry 
Blossoms,  of  Oliver  Herfords,  of  Rida  Johnson 
Youngs  to  go  around? 

I  look  then  for  the  development  of  a  class  of 
men  who  shall  do  for  America  what  Offenbach 
and  von  Suppe,  what  Halevy  and  Strauss  did  for 
Paris  and  Vienna:  what  Balfe  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  did  for  England.  The  public  is  waiting 
for  the  men  who  shall  do  that  for  the  stage. 
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When  Judges  Were  Judged 

(Continued  from   page   83) 
Hamlet 'made  his  entrance. 

Meanwhile,  the  conversation  went 
fast  and  furious. 

"  Ton  my  word,' "  drawled  Ethel 
Barrymore  to  her  brother  Jack.  ''I 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  that 
Heywood  Broun,  the  one-time  base- 
ball writer,  announced  he  was  to  play 
Ophelia,  ft  will  be  sweet  revenge  to 
criticise  his  acting." 

Jack  turned  to  Leo  Ditrichstein 
who  was  sitting  near  him.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  'em?" 

"To— to  tell  the  truth,"  muttered 
Ditrichstein.  "I  can't  quite  make  up 
my  mind.  Suppose  we  go  out  in  the 
lobby  and  consult  the  others.  That's 
what  regular  critics  do.  Why 
shouldn't  we?" 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  Jack  agreed. 
A    few    rows    away    sat    William 
Courtenay  and  Laurette  Taylor. 

"I  intend  to  hiss  that  Alan  Dale," 
she  said  with  grim  determination.  "I 
shall  wait  until  he  makes '  his  en- 
trance;  then  I  shall  hiss." 

"What  have  you  goUigainst  him?" 
laughed  Courtenay. 

"He  wrote  that  my  dog  Michael 
had  fleas,"  she  said  tearfully.  _  "I 
wash  Michael  every  day  and  it  isn't 
true." 

"I  got  a  worse  grudge  against  him 
that  that,"  growled  Courtenay. 
••When  he  saw  'Under  Fire'  he  said 
that  my  Irish  brogue  was  about  as 
genuine  as  Georgie  Cohan's  love  for 
the  American  flag.  Isn't  that  a  real 
insult?" 

Just  then  Julia  Sanderson  broke 
into  the  conversation. 

"Donald  and  Joe  are  haying  the 
time  of  their  lives,"  she  said  point- 
ing to  where  they  were  sitting. 
"George  Jean  Nathan  said  that  I 
could  always  draw  a  full  house  but 
that  Donald  and  Joe  were  only  a 
pair  and  without  me  they  could  never 
stay  in  the  pot.  I  think  the  boys  are 
going  to  throw  something— eggs, 
perhaps," 

By  this  time,  Barrymore  and  Dit- 
richstein had  returned.  They  looked 
uncomfortable.  Ethel  turned  to  her 
brother.  ''What  is  the  verdict?" 

"Haven't  decided  yet,"  he  an- 
suen-d.  "Herz  insists  that  when 
dramatic  critics  play  'Hamlet'  it  is 
a  comedy  and  as  such  we  should 
praise  their  performance." 

The  curtain  rose  for  the  second 
act.  Percy  Hammond,  of  Chicago, 
who  had  come  on  especially  to  play 
the  part  of  Laertes,  tripped  and  fell 
flat  on  his  face.  It  was  not  what 
the  actors  call  repose,  but  everything 
went  all  right  until  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton at  the  end  of  the  act  attempted 
to  make  a  curtain  speech. 

"Keep  in  your  character,"  someone 
called  out. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  costume?" 
shouted  another. 

"No  curtain  speeches,"  tittered  a 
third. 

"Save  it  for  your  criticisms,"  sug- 
gested a  well-known  actress. 

Seeing  he  could  not  make  himself 
heard,    Hamilton    left    the    stage    in 
high    dudgeon,    whereupon    the    con- 
versation and  laughter  became  even 
more  general.     Suddenly   Alan  Dale 
and  George  Jean  made  their  appear- 
ance as  the  two  grave  diggers. 
At  once  arose  a  storm  of  hisses. 
"Walk  properly." 
"Stand  up  straight." 
"Throw  your  voice  better. 
"Speak  distinctly." 
His   feelings  outraged,   Alan   Dale 
approached  the  footlights. 

"I  must  insist,"  he  said  with  dig- 
nity," that 

"No  extemporizing,"  warned 
Barrymore. 

"Stick  to  your  lines,"  said  Herz. 
The  noise  grew  in  such  volume 
thnt  the  curtain  was  hastily  rung 
down.  The  audience  at  once  de- 
manded that  it  rise  again  but  noth- 
ing could  induce  the  critics  to  finish 
the  performance. 


"And  to  think  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  be  insulted!"  Percy 
Hammond  wailed. 

''I  know  who  started  it,"  said  Alan 
Dale  fiercely.  "Wait  until  1  get  an- 
other chance  at  Ralph  Herz  and  Jack 
Barrymore." 

In  the  lobby,  the  committee  was 
holding  a  conference.  Finally  it  was 
determined  to  draw  up  this  report : 

"'I  he  actors  who  were  to  render 
an  opinion  of  the  acting  of  'Hamlet' 
by  the  critics  feel  that  their  brothers 
and  sisters  expressed  their  unani- 
mous opinion  when  they  laughed  the 
critics  off  the  stage.  Nothing  more 
need  be  added." 

Suddenly  Harry  Lauder  rushed 
into  the  theatre,  and  seeing  Jack 
Barrymore  hastened  to  him. 

''Hoot,  mon,"  Lauder  said  sorrow- 
fully, "I  just  was  told  the  play  was 
free.  Why  dinya  tell  me?" 


Box-Office   Salesmanship 

"How  long  would  your  business  or 
mine  last  with  a  bunch  of  theatre 
box-office  nuts  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  you  and  the  public? 
Ever  study  'em?  Of  course,  you 
have.  Ever  see  one  look  pleasant  ? 
Ever  notice  one  look  you  in  the  eye? 
Ever  hear  one  say  'Thank  you'? 
Ever  know  one  to  give  you  any  in- 
formation without  prying  it  out  of 
him?  Ever  see  one  that  acted  like 
he  wasn't  doing  you  a  favor  by  let- 
ting you  buy  a  seat?  Suppose  you 
are  a  stranger  and  ask  the  prices. 
He'll  say,  'Fifty,  seventy-five,  dollar, 
dollar-half.'  He  never  volunteers  to 
tell  you  where  those  prices  admit 
you.  You  ask  him  that.  He  looks 
bored  and  tells  you.  Does  he  volun- 
teer to  tell  you  what  he  has  to  sell 
you?  Oh,  no.  You  then  ask  him 
where  he  can  place  you.  Finally  you 
make  a  purchase,  all  trembling  with 
excitement,  and  he  shoves  a  ticket 
out  to  you  like  he'd  like  to  bite  you, 
all  the  while  looking  straight  over 
your  head  at  the  wall  beyond,  his 
face  like  the  Sphinx.  Then,  when 
you  go  around  next  week  (if  you 
have  the  nerve),  the  guy  looks  at 
you  as  much  as  to  say,  'What!  you 
here  again?  I  thought  I  was  through 
with  you.  You're  getting  to  be  a 
regular  nuisance.  Take  that.'  And 
he  gives  you  a  ticket  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  row  for  next  Saturday  a 
week,  and  then  just  then  a  chicken 
dressed  in  skirts  barely  covering  her 
kneecaps,  white  spats,  a  velvet  tur- 
ban and  white  furs  adroitly  slipped 
aside  to  show  an  astonishing  expanse 
of  thorax — buys  a  ticket  for  the 
fourth  row  on  the  same  night. 

"I  say,  how  long  would  your  busi- 
ness last  if  you  entertained  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  public  that  seems 
to  prevail  at  theatres? 

"But,  of  course,  you  don't  have  to 
go  to  theatres.  If  you  don't  like  the 
way  they  treat  you,  you  can  stay  at 
home.  "  Sure !  This  is  a  free 
country." — From  Judicious  Advertis- 
ing.   

To  Give  "Gamblers  AH" 

Percy  Burton  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Shuberts  to  present 
"Gamblers  All"  in  one  of  their  the- 
atres here  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. The  play  is  a  melodrama  by 
May  Martindale,  and  was  originally 
produced  by  the  late  Lewis  Waller  at 
Wyndham's  Theatre,  London,  in 
June,  1915.  It  was  to  have  been  pre- 
sented here  last  season  with  Lewis 
Waller  and  Madge  Titheradge  in 
their  original  roles,  but  the  death  of 
Mr.  Waller  last  November  interfered 
with  these  plans. 

Thomas  Wise  has  been  engaged 
for  the  leading  role  in  "Coat  Tales, 
a  three-act  farce  by  Edward  Clark, 
which  Arthur  Hammerstem  will  pro- 
duce at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  July 
31st.  Louise  Dresser  will  be  seen 
in  the  principal  feminine  part.  Others 
in  the  cast  will  be  Margaret  Green, 
Constance  Molineux,  William  Boyd, 
Richard  Tabor,  and  John  Sharkey. 
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Winners  of  the  ONLY  Grand  Prize 

on  Wardrobe  Trunks,  Panama- Pacific 

Exposition,  San  Francisco.   1915 


Not  a  Wrinkle  at  Ihe 

End  of  the  Trip" 


THE  one 
rea/ ward- 
robe trunk  for 

professional  use.     Great  ca- 
pacity — wonderful  strength.     Re* 

inforced  interior  construction— sirongest  in  any  trunk.  All 
drawers  reinforced.  Built  to  stand  a  lifetime  of  hard  travel. 
"Not  a  Wrinkle  at  the  End  of  the  Trip"  This  ex- 
clusive feature  places  the  "HARTMANN"  above  all  other  wardrobe  trunks.  Made  | 
possible  only  by  our  patented  "cushion  top,"  which  absolutely  prevents  wrinkling  or  1 
creasing.  Take  your  slage  or  street  clothes  from  a  "HARTMANN"  and  wear  them  without  pressing.  | 
No  other  tiunk  has  or  can  have  this  feature. 

No  excess  Baggage  Charges    Jj 


RUNK  (P. 


RACINE. Wi3. 

Chicago  New  York 

Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturer 

The  M.  Langmuir  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

AH  HARTMANN  Trunks  covered  by  patents,  granted  and  pending 


40*  high— yet  has  capacity  of  any  45" 
wardrobe.  Conforms  to  present  and 
future  Railway  Baggage  Rulings. 

Sold  only  by  Leading  Trunk  and  Depart- 
ment Stores  in  this  country  and  abroad* 


To  the  Heart  of  Leisureland 

The  Luxurious  Way 


Between 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
and  ALBANY 

HE  Gateway 
to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Lake  George, 
Lake  Champ  lain, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buf- 
falo and  the  West; 
the  Berkshires  and 
the  East;  Montreal 
and  the  North. 


Largest  River  Steamers  in  the  World. 

|         DAI  LY    SER  VI  CE 

The  Famous  "SEARCHLIGHT  ROUTE" 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "  Searchlight  Magazine" 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
Pier  32,  North  River,  New  York 

Hudson  Navigation  Company 
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ST.KJUIS. 


You   Can    Pay 
17  Gents  a  Day 


Illlimilllllllllimilllll  '  ll niimnnmiiiiv 


largest  typewriter  concern  in  the  world 
offers  you  the  best  typewriter  in  existence  for 
17  cents  a  day. 

This  certainly  places  a  premium    on    pennies! 
It  recognizes  honesty  as  a  commercial  asset. 


* —         **Ok 

OLIVER? 
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Its  record  has  never  been  equaled 


Catalog  free 


The  OLIVER  Typewriter  Go. 

OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
You  can   rent   an    Oliver    Typewriter   three   months  for   $4.00 


Stage   Beauty  in   Breeches 

(.Continued  from  page  75) 

Canada — connected  the  frontiers  of 
two  great  territories  and  welded  the 
interests  of  two  strange  and  hitherto 
unlike  factors  of  life.  She  has 
breeched  the  breach. 

Old  timers  say  that  breeches  on 
the  stage  to-day  are  not  what  they 
were  in  the  past.  That  may  be  so, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  wearers  of  contemporary  pants 
are  less  graceful  or  carry  themselves 
less  manfully  than  in  a  bygone  period. 
Players  have  undoubtedly  changed 
their  methods — all  men  and  women 
of  the  stage ;  the  present  drama  is 
different  from  the  past,  more  vital, 
real,  persuasive.  But  human  nature 
has  not  changed  and  the  novelty  of 
a  woman  in  male  clothing  has  not 
yet  worn  off.  If  the  fair  wearers  of 
breeches  have  been  forced  to  change 
their  manners  on  the  boards  they 
have  not  been  forced  to  change  their 
breeches.  You  can  cut  your  cloth  to 
suit  your  ever-varying  coat,  but  there 
is  only  one  way  to  cut  your  cloth  for  a 
pair  of  breeches ;  that  way  is  straight 
up  and  down.  The  primitive  form  was 
two  oblong  bags  joined  side  by  side 
and  separated  halfway  down  the 
middle.  Civilization  has  never  trav- 
elled very  far  away  from  that  design. 
Breeches  ;ire  the  most  resolutely 
standardized  articles  of  commerce. 
Climate  has  not  materially  altered 
their  form  nor  world-wars  affected 
their  general  ground  plan.  'I  he  old- 
time  theatre-goer  will  agree  with 
this.  He  will  also  agree  that  Clara 
Morris  and  Margaret  Mather  were  a 
treat  to  the  eye  in  breeches  and  that 
Sadie  Martinot  in  the  burlesque 
"Chow  Chow,"  mimicking  the  fa- 
mous Aimee  and  wearing  shorts  as 
"Cupid,"  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

What  a  Hall  of  Pantalooned  Fame 
the  women  of  the  American  stage 
would  make,  from  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  to  the  skating  Charlotte  of  Hip- 
podrome renown  !  You  can't  call  the 
name  of  any  actress  of  ten  decades 
who  hasn't,  at  some  point  in  her 
career,  worn  a  pair  of  breeches  in 
public.  Many  of  the  ladies  who  now 
appear  in  eminently  polite  roles 
would  rather  have  us  forget  this  fact. 
And  yet  there  is  no  dishonor  in  bav- 
in;; played  one's  part  well  even  when 
it  lias  demanded  the  renunciation  of 
petticoats  for  the  less  graceful  and 
more  comfortable  trouser,  long  or 
rhort.  Think  of  the  famous  ones 
from  foreign  parts  who  have  amused 
American  audiences  in  roles  that 
called  for  pants!  Modjeska,  I'ern- 
Inrdt,  Marie  Tempest,  Ellen  Terry, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Cam;,bell,  Valerie  P.cr- 
gere,  Calve,  Cavaliere — a  host  of 
feminine  genius  and  all  of  them  at 
one  time  or  another  paci:ig  the  stage 
in  some  style  of  parts.  It  has  been 
the  inescapable  fate  of  the  actress 
in  the  past  and  it  is  not  yet  a  dead 
issue  by  any  means. 

What  the  woman  player  owes  to 
the  borrowed  plumes  of  her  male  as- 
sociate in  mimicry,  no  one  ever  will 
be  able  to  rightly  estimate.  When 
the  pa'ient  chronicler  of  past  the- 
atric glories  arises  from  his  finished 
task,  we  may  learn  how  this  or  that 
great  star  of  to-day  burst  from  ob- 
scurity into  electric  heraldry  through 
the  magic  of  a  pair  of  breeches. 
Lotta  Crabtree,  once  a  name  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  crowd  as  that  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  to-day,  rose  to 
footlight  glory  in  a  pair  of  breeches 
and  so  did  Marie  Jansen,  Mary  An- 
derson and  dear  old  Mrs.  Whiffen. 
The  history  of  woman's  place  in  the 
drama  is  bound  up  in  the  rigid  and 
unlovely  form  of  a  pair  of  breeches. 
Dig  down  deep  enough  into  the  past 
of  every  woman  star,  no  matter  how 
dazzling  her  fame  to-day,  and  you 
will  find  some  costume  shred  closely 
related  to  the  meek  and  lowlv  breeks. 
Breeches  are  the  symbol  of  histrionic 
greatness. 


Should   the  Theatre   (Jive 
Itself  Away? 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

stereotyped  manager's  idea  of  amuse- 
ment. We  believe  that  we  are  once 
again  to  experience  the  delights  of 
the  unknowable,  and  the  r.nadvcr- 
tised,  and  perhaps  \ve  do  it  for  a 
time.  The  little  llandliox  Theatre 
attracted  considerable  attention,  be- 
cause it  was  away  from  the  beater 
track,  and  was  apparently  interested 
in  the  theatre  for  its  own  sake.  Sue- 
cess  came  to  that  venture,  and — suc- 
cess meant  Broadway!  Imagine 
that !  Because  this  band  of  enthu- 
siastic players  received  "favorable 
mention  in  the  press,"  it  came  to 
Broadway,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Comedy  Theatre — actually  court- 
ing the  destruction  of  its  own  hard- 
earned  illusions.  Can  it  withstand 
the  horrors  and  rigors  of  the  Great 
White  Way?  We  shall  see. 

The  theatre  must  cease  to  give  it- 
self away,  to  concern  itself  with  its 
own  methods,  and  to  "cut  it  self  open 
to  expose  the  works."  To  those  who 
want  its  mysteries  explained,  i' 
must  be  silent  and  perhaps  indignant. 
Its  very  life  depends  upon  its  illu- 
sion, and  w'*h  the  destruction  of 
that,  it  will  be  like  a  ship  minus  a 
rudder,  drifting  anywhere,  in  any  di- 
rection that  reckless  and  commercial 
managers  may  will.  The  actors  must 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  audience  must  rease  to 
feel  other  th^n  an  artistic  interest  in 
the  actors.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
communication  between  the  tvo 
forces.  I  et  us  cherish  our  small  il- 
lusions. Let  us  credit  real  emotion, 
real  tears  (actively  press -agented  as 
the  result  of  glycerine)  and  genuine 
self-forgetfulness.  Let  us  turn  in 
horror  even  from  the  curtain  speech, 
and  the  ignominy  of  the  scenr  call. 
:'iul  though  we  may  laugh  callously 
at  plays  th?t  belittle  the  very  art  that 
we  have  paid  to  see,  let  us  beware  of 
such  mirth,  for  it  means  the  demise 
of  that  art. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  assuming  tbnt 
we  take  the  theatre  seriously,  which 
is  perhaps  a  large  assumption.  I'n- 
doubtedly  there  arc  a  few  of  us  who 
st'll  do  take  it  seriously,  and  who 
will  continue  to  do  so,  come  wlrit 
may.  My  appeal  is  to  them.  The 
others  nre  killing  their  own  goose. 
Upon  them  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  slaughter. 

ALAN  DALE. 


From  Carmen  to  Cookery 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

they  certainly  were,  through  a  mo- 
ment's silence  while  I  wondered 
whether  to  ask  her  nno'her  question 
or  wait  for  her  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  her  discourse  again. 

''Of  course,"  she  said,  presently ; 
"there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  the  suc- 
cess of  youth,  and  when  youth  and 
laughter  and  music  are  all  on  in  the 
same  act,  so  to  speak,  there's  no  later 
triumph,  even  though  it  may  be  a 
higher  success  from  the  s'andpoint 
of  art,  that  quite  equals  that  first 
sweet  sip  from  the  cup  of — may  I 
call  it  Fame?" 

I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  be- 
lieve Miss  Tempest  sighed  as  she 
gave  the  discreetest  possible  touch  of 
red  to  her  smiling  lips,  and  requis- 
itioned from  her  rouge  pot  a  fresh, 
faint  blush  for  her  cheek. 

"I  believe  in  looking  ugly  facts 
straight  in  the  face,  too,"  she  said 
with  a  glance  so  direct  that  I  won- 
t'ered  if  she  considered  interviewers 
to  come  under  the  general  term  of 
"ugly  facts." 

"'Do  you  mean  me  ?"  I  squeaked, 
meekly. 

Miss  Tempe5'  'Duelled — that  infec- 
tions, ripple  of  mir.h  lint  sets  ->ndi- 
ences  into  chuckles  on  their  own  ac- 
count. "I  mean  that  a  wise  woman 
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DELATONE 

Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 


"JELATONE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
•J  preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  ihe  quick,  safe 
nd  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths— no  mailer 
ow  thick  or  stubborn  th-y  may  be.  You  make 
paste  by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  *nd  water; 
ten  spread  on  the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or 
tee  minute?,  rub  off  the  paste  and  the  hairs  will  be 
•one.  When  the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found 
ean,  firm  and  haulers — as  smooth  as  a  babv's, 
•elatone  is  used  by  thousands  every  year,  and  is 
ghly  recommended  by  beauly  authorities  and 
xpert*. 

Druggists  sell  Dclatone ;  or  an  original 
one-ounce  jar  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  'Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
39  So.  W»ba»h  Are.,  Dept.  CR.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


If  you  are  aiming  for  New 
York  why  not  strike  the 
center?  This  is  where  the 

HERMITAGE 

is  located. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Times 
Square  district.  The  HERMITAGE 
touches  elbows  at  once  with  the  great 
amusement  and  business  centres  of 
the  metropolis.  The  service  and  [he 
atmosphere  of  genuine  cordiality  are 
famous. 

Rooms  as  low  as  $1.50;  for  two 

persons,  $2.00  per  day. 

Popular  Restaurant. 

You  will  see  many  well-known 
dramatists,  writers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  during 
dinner  hour. 

T.  M.  CARROL.  President 


„       OCEAN  F-RONT. 

•SR.ILL-  \  nil  (HUTir)Eorof*'sri 
•  DANCING  \u  I  LAN  I  \\j p|an5 GwAct 

k  Cap  4OO.  NXITYXieaWaterBatbs 

I     MACK    CATZ&CO. 


L  unwelcome  hairs 
3n  arms  or  face  re- 
d  instantly  with  one 
ration  of  this  famous 

llion.     In  Paris  2nd  New 

amoua  beauties  have  used 
ait  75  years,  with  approval 
icians  and  dermatologists. 
50c  and  $1.  But  refuse 
dangerous  substitutes. 

•BAZIN 

LATORY  POWDER 

four  druggist  does  not 
ep  ir,  scud    direct  to 

AI.I,  &  RUCKEL 
nhin«lonSt..NewYork 


The  Offices 

OF 

THE  THEATRE 

MAGAZINE 

are  now  located  at 
6  East  39th  Street 

Near  5th  Avenue 


knows  when  sunset  is  drawing  near," 
she  said,  cryptically.  "The  actress 
who  continues  to  sing  after  her  voice 
loses  the  quality  that  never  outlasts 
her  early  youth,  has  no  sense  of 
humor,  and  without  that  saving  sense, 
what  are  all  other  gifts?"  That's 
one  reason  why  I  love  to-day.  One 
can  look  at  the  approaching  to- 
morrows without  fear,  when  she 
holds  her  place  in  the  hearts  of  au- 
diences, not  by  virtue  of  the  ephe- 
meral charm  of  girlhood,  but  by  a 
ripe  and  experienced  art. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it  this 
time,  Miss  Tempest  sighed  with  a 
heaviness  and  depth  that  spoke  of 
profoundest  gloom.  It  seemed  quite 
harsh  and  vulgar  to  attempt  to  pierce 
her  sorrow,  but  I  thought  of  the  duty 
I  owe  to  the  reader  and  begged  to 
know  why  she  looked  so  sad.  "All 
my  life  I  have  tried  to  eliminate  the 
word  art  from  my  conversation,  and 
you  have  tricked  me  into  saying  it 
three  times  in  one  interview,"  she 
cried  accusingly.  "It  sounds  so 
banal,  so  vain,  so  utterly  common." 
Evidently  it  was  a  moment  for 
changing  the  drift  of  conversation. 

"Of  course  you  are  delighted  with 
the  success  of  'A  Lady's  Name,'"  I 
said  with  a  pleasing  smirk. 

Exit  sigh  and  enter  bright  and 
Dashing  smile. 

"Rather,"  said  Miss  Tempest, 
throwing  volumes  into  the  word. 
"But,  of  course,  there's  a  crumpled 
roseleaf  on  my  pillow  of  bliss.  They 
tell  me  we  are  likely  to  continue 
playing  right  through  the  summer, 
and  the  things  I  hear  about  your 

American  summers 

Someone  has  been  maligning  our 
climate  to  the  English  actress,  I  ex- 
pect, for  she  filled  a  pause  with  ex- 
pressive pantomime  indicating  torrid 
waves  of  calorified  air  that  seemed  to 
blow  from  the  general  direction  of 
the  inferno.  It  was  rather  an  awk- 
ward moment.  With  the  honor  of 
our  national  weather  bureau  at  stake 
I  felt  I  ought  to  say  something,  but 
couldn't  gather  words  to  break  the 
silence.  "But  perhaps  we  shall  have 
a  cool  summer,"  Miss  Tempest  said, 
quite  hopefully. 

After  "A  Lady's  Name,"  which 
seems  unlikely  to  need  a  successor 
for  a  couple  of  seasons,  comes  Miss 
Tempest's  To-morrow.  A  happy  day 
when  she  hopes  to  appear  in  a  piece 
even  more  interesting  than  any  she 
has  ever  produced. 

"I  have  two  plays  waiting  for  pro- 
duction," she  said,  with  eminent  sat- 
isfaction beaming  on  her  brow,  "one 
of  them  by  an  American  author. 
And,  of  course,  I  can  never  forget 
that  my  leap  from  the  yesterday  of 
comic  opera  to  the  to-day  of  legiti- 
mate comedy  was  made  over  the 
bridge  of  two  American  plays  both 
of  which  were  a  joy  to  play.  'The 
Truth,'  by  your  Clyde  Fitch,  touched 
some  very  high  truths  and  sounded 
some  profound  depths,  too.  It  was  a 
happy  experience  to  present  such  a 
piece  after  years  of  the  banalities  of 
musical  comedy.  And  'Becky  Sharp' 
was  a  play  from  this  side  the  water 
that  I  enjoyed  with  all  my  heart." 

"And  to-morrow's  play?"  I  ques- 
tioned, slyly. 

"Do  come  again  in  a  couple  of 
years  and  let's  talk  about  it." 

Miss  Tempest's  tone  was  cordial 
and  her  smile  was  as  candid  as  that 
of  a  child,  but  as  I  rushed  around  to 
the  front  of  the  house  to  see  her 
first  entrance,  as  the  heroine  of  "A 
Lady's  Name,"  it  dnwned  upon  me 
that  possibly  an  invitation  dated  two 
years  in  the  future  isn't  such  a  mark 
of  cordial  esteem  as  one  would  like 
to  earn  from  the  fascinating  actress 
of  a  musical  yesterday,  a  laughing 
to-day,  and— shall  we  guess — a  seri- 
ously emotional  to-morrow? 

"Papa,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fiddler  and  a  violinist?" 

"About  three  hundred  dollars  an 
evening,  my  child." — Los  Angeles 

Music  Student. 


The  Coming  Yale  Pageant 

(Continued  from  page  7«) 

of  Euclid,  a  weird  old  college  cere- 
mony in  which  the  students  do  the 
snake  dance  and  march  in  goose  step 
round  the  body  of  "Mr.  Euclid"  and 
the  chief  mourners,  including  "Mrs. 
Euclid,"  "Aunty  Cedent  Euclid,"  and 
"Polly  Gon  Euclid."  This  is  followed 
by  the  news  of  the  threatened  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State, 
and  the  equipment  and  sending  off  of 
the  Kansas  Volunteers,  followed  by 
the  second  sad  scene  of  the  Pageant, 
the  funeral  of  Theodore  Winthrop, 
the  first  Yale  man  to  fall  on  the 
Union  side  in  the  Civil  War. 

Next  comes  a  Junior  Prom  in  the 
hoop  skirt  period,  and  the  fourth 
episode  in  the  form  of  a  frieze  show- 
ing in  panels  the  most  notable  mo- 
ments in  Yale's  recent  history  and 
some  characteristic  college  scenes, 
with  the  Bicentennial  Procession  as 
a  climax. 

Last  comes  the  great  finale,  the  re- 
trospect of  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  the  showing  forth  of  what  Yale 
is  giving  to  the  world  at  present.  She 
comes,  a  symbolical  figure,  drawn  by 
white  oxen  with  silver  chains,  sur- 
rounded by  her  nine  departments  and 
accompanied  by  her  most  famous 
graduates  with  the  inventions,  works, 
and  discoveries  that  they  have  given 
to  science  and  art. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Markoe  in 
carrying  out  this  mammoth  spectacle 
is  Mr.  Dennis  Cleugh,  the  English 
actor  and  producer,  and  Mrs.  Cleugh 
as  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  The  latter 
is  possibly  as  interesting  an  English- 
woman as  ever  exercised  her  varied 
talents  in  America. 

Aside  from  the  sheer  magnitude 
and  beauty  of  the  thing,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  re- 
corded as  the  greatest  dramatic  spec- 
tacle the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
Pageant  will  be  truly  remarkable  in 
its  musical  investiture.  The  Master 
of  Music  is  Prof.  David  Stanley 
Smith,  who  will  conduct  the  huge 
band  of  about  150  musicians  and  the 
chorus  of  several  hundred.  Not 
often  in  the  history  of  music  have 
seven  men  collaborated  on  a  single 
work,  yet  this  is  true  of  the  Pageant 
music. 

The  twenty-one  authors  of  the 
Pageant  include,  besides  Mr.  Markoe, 
such  men  as  Lee  Wilson  Dodd,  Brian 
Hooker,  T.  Lawraspn  Riggs,  William 
Rose  Benet,  and  Simeon  Eben  Bald- 
win. 


Victor  Record* 

A  particularly  timely  addition  to 
the  new  Victor  Records  for  July  is 
made  by  Enrico  Caruso  who  con- 
tributes the  spirited  song  of  love  and 
war,  "My  Bride  Shall  Be  My  Flag." 

Good  news  for  lovers  of  Lauder 
lyrics.  The  King  of  Vaudeville  is 
back  with  two  rollicking  numbers, 
"Bonnie  Maggie  Tamson"  and  "The 
R-o-t-a-r-y." 

Schumann-Heink  contributes  an  ap- 
pealing song  by  Carl  Loewe  in  glori- 
fication of  mother  love.  A  theme 
which  this  artist  would  approach  con 
amore  is  handled  with  a  tenderness 
and  sincerity  which  should  create  a 
big  demand  for  this  record.  Emilio 
de  Gogorza  offers  Mattel's  ballad, 
'  Tis  Not  True."  Sophie  Braslau 
in  "Birds  in  the  Night"  presents  a 
lullaby. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
her  success  in  June  with  "The  Mock- 
ing Bird,"  Alma  Gluck  contributes 
Carl  Zeller's  "Nightingale  Song" 
from  the  Tyrolean,  with  bird  voices 
by  Charles  Kellogg.  Julia  Gulp  sub- 
mits an  interesting  old  Handel  air 
which  was  introduced  into  "Israel  in 
Egypt"  by  Siegfried  Ochs,  the  fa- 
mous Berlin  conductor. 

Emmy  Destinn  is  heard  in  "Love 
Fly  on  Rosy  Pinions"  from  Trova- 
tore.  Marcel  Journet  continues  his 
series  of  patriotic  airs.  Advl. 
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A  citizen  of  the 
world. 

It  went  with  Peary 
to  the  north  pole, 
packed  as  a  neces- 
sity along  with  the 
pemmican. 

It  moves  in  the 
best  circles — in- 


cluding the  arctic. 
Rameses. 

They  call  it  "The  Aris- 
tocrat of  Cigarettes," 
and  it  travels  with  real 
men,  in  snow  hut  or 
bamboo  shack,  by  land 
or  sea. 

There  must  be  some- 
thing very  different 
about  Rameses  which 
makes  men  of  discrim- 
ination and  experience 
select  it  with  critical 
care,  smoke  it  with 
constant  satisfaction, 
and  recommend  it  as  an 
act  of  real  friendship. 

All  over  the  world 
"Nobody  ever  changes 
from  Rameses." 


STEPHANO  BROS.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Orders  Are 
Still  Coming! 

Recently  we  announced 
that  we  would  supply 
the  front  cover  of  the 
Theatre  Magazine- 
without  printing  of  any 
sort— suitable  for  framing. 

The  following  can  be  had: 

Mary  Pickford 
Kitty  Gordon 
Ruth  St.  Denis 
Phoebe  Foster 

Sent  on   receipt  of    lOc.    (stamps    «.f 
coin)  for  each  picture. 


THE    THEATRE 


Your 

"Last  Line  of 
Defence"  Against 
Unclean  Food  is 
Your  Pantry 

Your  Food  is  served  direct  from  the  pantry,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  keeping  your  home  healthy  is  to  make 
sure  that  your  pantry,  and  everything  in  it,  is  clean. 

A  liberal  use  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

will  accomplish  this. 

Cups  and  saucers,  plates,  glasses — everything  that  goes  from 
the  pantry  to  your  table — should  be  washed  regularly  in  Horax. 

Sprinkle  Borax  around  to  c'ean  out  water  bugs  and  roaches. 

Use  20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX  to  protect  Your  Last  Line 
of  Defence  against  unsanitary  food. 

Borax  is  recommended  by  the  leading  authorities  on  san- 
itation and  hygiene  in  their  published  works. 

For  tale  by  all  dealers 


Establish* 
1880 


Keeley  Treatment 


THE  patient  placing  himself  under  the   Keeley  Treatment  for  liquor  or  drug 
using,  loses  none  of  his  self-respect.      When  he  leaves  he  feels  glad  that  ht 
came.     The  Keeley  Treatment    has    become 
famous  because  it  is  a  rational  treatment,  ad- 
ministered by  registered,  trained  physicians. 

For  information  write  to  following 
Keeley  Institute* : 

Hot  Springs,  Ark,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles.  Cat.,  Oklahoma  Oit.y,  Okla. 

2100  W.  Pico  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

llnlirht.  III.  813  ».  Broad  St. 

Marlon,  lml.  Pittsburgh.  I'a., 
PlainNeld,  Ind.  424G  Hill,  Avc. 

Crab  Orchard,  h  v.  Salt  Lake  Clt.v,  Utah 

Lexington,  Mass.  Wankesha,  Wis. 

Portland.  Maine  Mpilro  Clt.v,  Mex. 

Kuffalo.  *.  ¥.,  799  Nlagar- St.  London,  Eng. 
Kansas  Clt.v,  Mo.,  1010  1,.  31st  St.     Seattle,  Wash. 

West  Haven,  Coan.  Dallas,  Texas 


For  Liquor  andDrug  U 


BROADWAY-  42NDST 


DIRECTION  OF  S.  L.  ROTHAPFEL 
World'*  Temple  of  the  Motion  Picture  and  Shrine  of  Music  and  Allied  Arts 

AN   INSTITUTION   THAT   STANDS    ALONE 

Orchestra  of  35  Soloists 

Largest  and   Finest  Organ  in  Any  Theatre,  Anywhere. 
TODAY  AND  EVERY  DAY 

The  Best  Motion  Pictures  the  World  Affords ! 


CONTINUOUS  FROM  NOON 


PRICES,  50,  25,  15c. 


ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  HUDSON 


if*  ^ ; 


S.    S.   Berkshire,   one  of  the  palatial  steamers  of  the 
Hudson    Navigation    Co.    fleet 


A  SAIL  up  the  beautiful  Hud- 
son— that  is  one  of  the  really 
wonderful  trips  America  has 
to  offer.  If  you  prefer  to  see  the 
historic  river  by  night  when  the 
grim  Palisades  and  the  respective 
coast  lines  of  New  Jersey  and  Man- 
hattan Island  are  lit  up  the  whole 
way  by  powerful  search  lights,  take 
a  trip  on  one  of  the  fine  boats  of  the 
Hudson  River  Navigation  Company. 
These  steamships  are  the  largest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  as  luxurious 
and  complete  in  appointments  and 
service  as  your  favorite  hotel.  There 
are  suites  with  private  baths,  brass 
beds,  upper  deck  observation  rooms, 
comfortable  lounging  rooms — in  short 
just  what  you  would  want  on  a 
steamship  that  you  might  plan. 

If  you're  going  up  the  delightful 
roads  of  the  Berkshires,  through  the 
Adirondacks,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
long,  wearisome,  tedious  journey 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  just  re- 
member that  in  increasing  numbers 
each  year  automobile  parties  make 
•use  of  the  magnificent  steamers  of 
the  Hudson  Navigation  Company  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Albany. 
The  rates  for  carrying  automobiles 
are  low  and  much  better  time  can  be 
made  this  way  and  with  greater 
convenience  too.  You  will  save  1">0 
miles  of  uninteresting,  tedious  run- 
ning over  dusty  roads. 

The  company  operates  between 
New  York  City,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  river  steamers  in  the 
world,  five  floating  hotels,  complete 
in  appointments  and  service.  These 
ships  are  operated  on  three  pas- 
senger lines,  the  Peoples  Line,  the 
Night  Express  and  the  Sunday  Day- 
light service. 

The  route  known  as  the  "Search- 
light Route"  is  the  logical  way  be- 
tween Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, the  New  Jersey  Coast  Re- 
sorts, Long  Island  and  the  South,  and 
the  great  vacation  land  of  the  North, 
the  Adirondacks,  the  Lake  George 
region,  Lake  Champlain,  Montreal, 
Vermont,  Western  Massachusetts, 


Western  New  York,  Buffalo  and  the 
West,  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
Thousand  Islands. 

If  you  prefer  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent river  scenery  by  daylight  take 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line.  The 
service  on  the  company's  swift,  pa- 
latial steamers  is  first  class  in  every 
way.  Everything  is  the  last  word  in 
cleanliness,  luxury,  comfort,  safety. 
Music,  restaurant  and  lunch  rooms  on 
all  steamers  are  of  a  high  grade  of 
excellence. 

One  or  more  days  on  the  Hudson 
gives  zest  to  living.  The  long  rare 
days  of  May  or  June,  the  warm  days 
of  July  and  August,  or  the  Autumnal 
days  of  September  and  October,  each 
has  its  peculiar  charm,  on  the  river. 

Possibly  the  "Poughkeepsie  Ser- 
vice" (June  l!)th  to  Sept.  16th)  is 
the  most  popular  one-day  trip,  as  it 
offers  an  easy  start,  a  superb  steamer 
and  a  return  on  the  same  boat  in  the 
twilight. 

Many  beautiful  cities  are  reached 
via  the  Hudson. 

Newburgh  is  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants, fifty-eight  miles  from  New 
York  City,  just  north  of  the  impres- 
sive Highlands.  It  is  in  an  historic 
locality,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  trip  to  Newburgh  and  return 
is  ideal.  It  passes  through  the  pret- 
tiest part  of  the  Hudson,  anil  the 
time  consumed  is  short  enough  to 
make  it  a  real  pleasure  trip  without 
any  of  the  usual  tediousness  of  a 
long  boat  ride.  Here  is  located 
Washington's  Headquarters,  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  spend  a  few  short  hours 
in  its  beautiful  grounds  or  among 
its  many  historic  relics.  Downing 
Park  is  located  at  the  highest  section 
of  the  city,  and  with  its  magnificent 
grounds,  beautiful  flowers  and  scen- 
ery also  makes  a  pleasant  place  to 
spend  a  short  time.  Cars  marked 
''Balmville"  pass  South  Street,  which 
is  two  blocks  from  the  park. 

The  beautiful  steamer  "Washing- 
ton Irvine"  is  one  of  the  finest  boats 
on  the  Hudson,  and  is  cool  on  the 
warmest  day.  Advt. 
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NEW     DRAMATIC    BOOKS 


THE  DRAMATIC  INDEX  FOR  1915. 
Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Editor.  The 
Boston  Book  Co. 

The  Vllth  Annual  Volume  of  a 
publication  which  has  become  in- 
dispensable to  all  who  wish  to  have 
a  complete  record  of  the  activities 
of  the  stage.  It  is  a  book  of  refer- 
ence to  everything  of  importance 
published  about  important  plays, 
players  and  authors.  Every  pub- 
lished play  is  noted.  For  the  first 
time  some  attention  is  given  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Art  and  Industry. 
The  book  being  one  of  useful  de- 
tails and  of  reference  is  well  estab- 
lished as  filling  a  need. 

SAUL.  A  tragedy.  By  the  author 
of  Scorpio.  Palmetto  Press.  Roan- 
oke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 


A  play  in  verse,  classic  in  manner, 
written  by  John  Armstrong  Cha- 
loner.  Many  of  the  passages  are 
biblical  in  text.  The  varied  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  author  will 
be  remembered  by  many  who  will, 
in  consequence,  find  an  interest  of 
curiosity  in  the  tragedy. 

THEATRES  AND  MOTION  PICTURE 
HOUSES.  By  Arthur  S.  Meloy. 
Architects'  Supply  &  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 

This  volume  of  121  pages  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  proper  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  such  build- 
ings and  contains  useful  suggestions, 
rules  and  data  for  the  benefit  of 
architects  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  many  plans  and 
drawings. 
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Makers  ofihe  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 
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Diet  and  Health 


If  you  want  to  keep  well — up  to  the  top  notch — strong,  healthy,  efficient — then 
know  how  to  eat. 

The  body  is  a  machine.     It  demands  certain  quantities  and  qualities  and  only  under 
favorable  conditions  will  the  body  do  its  most  efficient  work. 


you  must 


This  book  is  a  condensed  set  of  health  rules— every  one  of  which  may  be        /1-ftSf.^1 

easily  followed  at  home.     It  tells  how  the  Battle  Creek  Diet  System  has 

been  built  through  years  of  exhaustive  scientific  research.     It  will  give 

you  a  new  idea  of  life  and  its  possibilities.  /  <yr  ^ 

The  book  is  free.     Write  for  it  now.  ..••'  £,      ^ 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM          /$•?£    ... 

BATTLE  CREEK      Box  242      MICHIGAN  /j&       -^   #''&•''*•'' 
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THE    THEATRE 


f  CIGARETTES 
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Court ^~^nslria-ffur^ary.  His  RoiftilHigfmfss  ft-ince 
'ofSaxe-Cohurg-Gotlia,  the  Imperial  Court  of 
,  etc..  etc..  the  principal  dubs  and  the  regimental 
mates  of  India,  Burmah  and  Canadi 
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The  years  are 
kinder  when  one 
shampoos  with 

PACKER'S" 


heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions. 
If  the  question  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archibald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 


H.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn.— p. — Please  give 
cast  of  "The  Prince  Chap"  and  date  of 
its  premiere. 

A. — "The  Prince  Chap"  was  produced  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  on  September 
4,  1905,  with  the  following  cast :  William 
Peyton,  Cyril  Scott;  The  Earl  of  Hunting- 
ton,  Cecil  DeMille;  Marcus  Runion, 
Thomas  A.  Wise;  Ballington,  Theodore 
Terry ;  Yadder,  Albert  Perry ;  Fritz, 
George  Fisher ;  Alice  Travers,  Grace 
Kimball;  Mrs.  Errington,  Florence  Con- 
ron;  Phoebe  Puckers,  Mary  Keogh ; 
Claudia,  aged  five,  Helen  Pullman;  aged 
eight,  Edith  Speare;  aged  eighteen,  Grayce 
Scott. 

L.  A.  H.,  Hartford.— Q. — Kindly  give 
me  all  the  information  you  can  about 
Fritz  Leiber.  2.  Please  g'ive  the  address 
of  Victor  Georg,  the  photographer. 

A. — Fritz  Lieber  was  born  in  Chicago. 
He  was  intended  for  the  ministry,  but 
could  not  resist  the  call  to  the  stage. 
His  inches  got  him  an  engagement,  and 
his  talent  and  perseverance  have  kept  him 
there.  He  secured  his  first  part  by  acci- 
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(QUERIES       ANSWERED 

The  editor  will  endearor  to  answer  all  reasonable  questions.  As  onr 
space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  inav  ask  more  than  three  questions. 
Absolutely  no  address  furnished.  These  and  other  queries  con- 
nected with  players'  purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 

into  the  Griffith  studio.  She  received  a 
trial,  and  after  a  few  small  parts  she 
obtained  the  part  of  Mary,  the  lead,  in 
"Sands  o*  Dee."  Then  followed  the  role 
of  Lily  White  in  "Man's  Genesis." 
Since  then  she  lias  appeared  in  many 
screen  plays.  S"he  is  at  present  with  the 
Triangle  Company. 

N.  M.  G.,  Detroit,  Mich.— Q.— Kindly 
give  me  the  addresses  of  the  following 
managers:  Charles  B.  Dillingham,  Messrs. 
Shubert,  and  A.  H.  Woods. 

A. — You  can  address  Charles  B.  Dilling- 
ham at  the  Globe  Theatre;  the  Messrs. 
Shubert  at  the  Shubert  Theatre;  and  A. 
H.  Woods,  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  all 
New  York  City.  2.  We  cannot  answer 
your  other  questions  as  they  do  not  per- 
tain to  the  theatre. 

Mrs.  J.  McDonald,  New  York. — Q.— 
Kindly  let  me  know  on  what  day  and  in 
what  city  the  tour  of  "The  Pretty  Sister 
of  Jose,"  played  by  the  Maude  Adams 
Company  in  1903,  ended.  2.  What  play 
was  next  produced  by  said  company,  when, 
and  where? 

A. — "The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose"  closed 
its  tour  on  April  23,  1904,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  the  Maude  Adams  company  opened  in 
St.  Paul  on  April  25,  1904,  in  "The 
Little  Minister." 

P.  B.,  New  York.— Q.— Kindly  publish 
an  account  of  Con  way  Tearle's  career. 
2.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  photograph  of 
him? 

A. — Conway  Tearle  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  stage  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  on  April  27,  1901,  as  the 
Viscomte  de  Chauvin  in  "The  Queen's 
Double."  He  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial 
in  1903,  with  Kllen  Terry,  with  whom  he 
appeared  as  Thorolf  in  "The  Vikings," 
Claudio  in  "Much  A.do  About  Nothing," 
etc.  He  has  played  numerous  engagements 
in  London  and  in  America.  During  1911, 
he  played  in  "The  Rack."  At  the  Liberty 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1912,  he  acted 
Herbert  Duncan  in  "Elevating  a  Hus- 
band." He  played  Rene  with  William 
Faversham  in  "The  Hawk"  and  this  past 
season  has  been  appearing  in  Grace 
George's  repertory  company  at  the  Play- 
house. 2.  Try  White  Studio,  1 ."» 4(1 
Broadway,  New  York,  or  Moffett  Studio, 
25  Congress  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

H.    C.    B.,    Chicago,    111.— Q.— Have    you 

ever  used  a  photo  of  Marie  L)oro  on  your 
cover,  and  what  is  the  last  issue  in  which 
a  full-page  picture  of  her  appears  ?  2. 
What  arc  some  of  the  issues  in  which  full- 
page  or  other  large  photos  of  Billie  Burke 
appear?  3.  Can  you  give  me  the  cast  or 
principals  of  "When  Johnny  Comes  March- 
ing Home,"  played  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago? 

A. — A   portrait    in   colors   of   Marie   Doro 


tere.          e   secured       s      rst    part      y    acc- 
dent.      He    j  ust    happened    along    one    day 
when    a    Chicago    stock    company    found    it- 
self in   need   of   a   Private  Jones   for   "The 
Girl    I    Left    Behind    Me."      It    was    a    bi 
role  for  a  beginner,  but  he  received  enoug 
encouragement      to      continue.        Then      h 

Idayed    the    lead     in    a    piece    called     "Th 
broken   Heart."      Next   came  two   weeks  i 
"Darkest    Russia,"    then    "Faust"    and    " 
'  " 


se        n   nee      o     a      rvae      ones     or  e 

Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  It  was  a  big 
role  for  a  beginner,  but  he  received  enough 
encouragement  to  continue.  Then  he 
called  "The 
in 

,  "A 

Fool's  Paradise."  His  first  real  chance 
came  when  he  was  engaged  for  the  Ben 
Greet  Players.  He  remained  with  them 
until  1908,  appearing  in  sixteen  Shake- 
spearean productions,  and  playing  Prospero, 
Orsino,  and  Marcus  Brutus.  He  also 
appeared  with  Julia  Marlowe.  In  1909 
he  joined  Robert  Mantell's  company  and 
was  seen  as  the  leading  man  with 


is  role  was  published  in  our  July, 
1916,  issue.  2.  You  can  address  Victor 
Georg  at  The  Blackstone,  C'hicago,  111. 

A  Constant  Reader.  —  Q.  —  Will  John 
Marry  more  appear  in  moving  pictures 
again  with  the  Famous  Players?  Will  he 
continue  in  "Justice"  next  season?  2.  Is 
it  true  that  Marguerite  Clark  will  return 
to  the  stage  next  season?  3.  Who  played 
opposite  her  in  "Prunella?" 

A.  —  John  Barry  more's  film  engagements 
are  indefinite.  It  was  announced  that  he 
would  continue  in  "Justice"  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  seen  in  motion 
pictures.  2.  Yes,  under  the  management 
of  Charles  B.  Dillingham.  3.  Ernest 
Glendinning. 

W.  T.  K.,  London,  O.—Q.—  Kindly  tell 
me  whether  you  can  furnish  covers  of  old 
issues  and  at  what  rates?  2.  Has  Ed. 
Wynne  returned  to  vaudeville  or  is  he 
still  with  "Thi  Follies?" 

A.  —  We  have  very  few  covers  of  old 
issues  of  THE  THEATRE  on  hand.  If  you 
will  specify  just  which  ones  you  require 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  you  a  rate. 
The  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1916, 
front  covers  without  printing  can  be  pur- 
chased for  ten  cents  each.  2.  Ed.  Wynne 
is  at  •  present  appearing  in  "The  Passing 
Show  of  1916"  at  the  Winter  Garden.  A 
picture  of  him  is  in  this  issue. 

A  Subscriber,  Cleveland,  O.—Q.  —  Would 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  publish  photo- 
graphs of  Mae  Marsh  and  Lillian  Gish 
who  appeared  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation?" 
2.  Where  can  I  obtain  photographs  of 
them  ?  3.  Kindly  give  an  account  of 
Miss  Marsh. 

A.  —  We  published  small  pictures  of  both 
Miss  Marsh  and  Miss  Gish  in  our 
October,  1914,  issue  (price  35c.).  2.  You 
can  procure  original  photographs  of  them 
from  Witzel,  photographer,  Los  Angeles. 
California.  3.  Mae  Marsh,  who  made  a 
name  for  herself  as  the  little  sister  in  the 
Griffith  success,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
was  born  in  Madrid,  New  Mexico,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1895.  Her  family  moved  to  San 
Francisco  the  year  before  the  earthquake. 
Their  house  was  demolished  and  Miss 
Marsh  herself  had  a  narrow  escape.  An- 
other sister  entered  the  picture  field  at 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Marsh  was  eager  to 
enter  the  same  field  and  one  day  ventured 


as  Oliver  Twist  appeared  on  our  July, 
1912,  cover,  and  a  full-page  picture  of  her 
was  printed  in  the  July,  1913,  issue.  2. 
Billie  Burke's  portrait  in  colors  adorns 
the  February,  1916,  cover  and  this  num- 
ber also  contains  a  full-page  picture  of 
her.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  Miss 
Burke  in  the  April,  1916,  number;  a  full- 
page  in  the  December,  1915;  a  full-page 
of  her  in  her  home  in  June,  1914 ;  a 
picture  in  May,  1914;  and  a  full-page  in 
December,  1913.  In  October,  1915,  there 
is  a  good  sized  photo  of  Miss  Doro  and 
a  smaller  picture  of  Miss  Burke.  The 
price  of  these  issues  is  35c.  each.  3. 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home" 
was  produced  at  the  New  York  Theatre 
by  F.  C.  Whitney  in  1903.  The  cast  in- 
cluded William  G.  Stewart  as  Col.  John 
Graham ;  Maude  Lambert  as  Cordelia 
Allen;  Xetti  Kennedy  as  Kate  Pemberton; 
Julia  Gifford  as  Robert;  George  Backus 
as  Jonathan  Phoenix. 

L.  N.,  Mott,  N.  D. — Q.— Have  you  in- 
cluded Ethel  Barry  more  in  your  "Prom- 
inent Players  in  Their  Homes"  series? 
2.  When  will  you  use  Miss  Barry  more's 
portrait  on  the  cover?  Has  she  )>een  ap- 
pearing on  the  legitimate  stage  or  in 
motion  pictures  recently? 

A. — No.  2.  We  do  not  know.  TV*.vn,!\ 
in  the  near  future.  We  have,  however, 
published  numerous  full-page  pictures  of 
Miss  Barrymore  in  the  past.  3.  She  lias 
been  appearing  on  the  stage  in  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney." 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
([education  for  thirty 'three  years  J 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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$100,000  For  100  Ideas 


—  for 


Mary  Pickford 


Marguerite  Clark 
and  many  other  celebrated  stars. 


Pauline  Frederick 


Famous  Players  Film  Co. 

announces  a  new  record  rate  in  its  prices  for  photoplay  plots.     As  an  inducement  to 
authors  of  ability  and  experience  to  give  their  best  ideas  to  the  screen,  we  are  willing 


to  pay 


A  Thousand  Dollars 


for  each  thousand  word  synopsis  containing  a  strong,  clean,  original  idea  upon  which  a 
five  reel  photoplay  can  be  based — a  dollar  a  word — the  rate  only  a  few  of  the  greatest 
authors  of  the  world  receive  for  their  writings. 

If  the  idea  is  worth  more,  we  will  offer  a  royalty  in  addition  to  this 

sum — if  it  is  worth  less,  we  do  not  want  it. 

We  prefer  plots  that  will  suit  the  screen  personalities  and  talents  of  such  stars  as 
Mary  Pickford,  Marguerite  Clark  and  Pauline  Frederick,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  con- 
sider any  ideas  that  possess  real  strength  and  novelty  for  any  men  and  women  stars. 

We  do  not  desire  the  complete  scenario— merely  submit  the  idea  in  a  detailed 
synopsis.  We  do  not  want  stories  of  crime,  war,  woman  suffrage,  capital  and  labor, 
politics,  local  subjects,  costume  periods  or  foreign  settings. 

Themes  possessing  the  popular  appeal  of  "  Tess  of  the  Storm  Country"  for  Mary 
Pickford,  "  Wildflower"  for  Marguerite  Clark,  and  "The  Spider"  for  Pauline  Frederick 
will  be  acceptable.  )f  you  have  not  seen  these  successful  photoplays,  you  should  view 
them  at  one  of  the  many  leading  theatres  presenting  the  Paramount  Program.  Submit 
as  many  ideas  as  you  wish.  No  time  limit.  This  is  not  a  contest,  it  is  a  definite  offer 
with  no  strings  to  it.| 

Write   for    $100,000   booklet   telling  how  «°  se".  photoplay  ideas  to  the  Famous  Players 

hilm  Co.,  and  giving  more  detailed  information    about    our 
productions  and  stars.     It  may  help  you  develop  an  idea  to  meet  our  requirements. 

FAMOUS  PLAYERS  FILM 

ADOLPH     ZUKOR     -     -     -     PRESIDENT 

DANIEL     FROHMAN,     MANAGING    DIRECTOR 

124-13O    WEST    56TH     STREET,    NEW    YORK 
"Pioneers  in  the  presentation  of  celebrated  stars  and  plays  in  motion  picture 
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By  Mile.  MANHATTAN 


Note  Do/lie  Ilackclt's  tnlle  drapery.    All  the 
fasliimiablf    summer    brides    arc    copying    it. 


ISN'T  it  annoying  that  earlier  is- 
sues of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
have  held  sketches  of  the  year's 
most    noted    hrides    in    their    latest 
frocks  ? 

As  you  rememher,  of  course,  both 
Madeline  Astor-Dick  and  Barbara 
Rutherford  Hatch,  permitted  me  to 
show  their  pet  dresses  to  you  earlier 
in  the  Summer,  and  so  I  hesitate  to 
make  pictures  of  the  adorable  frocks 
that  both  these  brides  are  wearing 
during  the  lune  de  miel.  But  you 
must  let  me  describe  one  of  Mrs. 
Hatch's  gowns,  because  the  pretty 
step-sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  Willie  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  complimented 
the  stage  in  a  roundabout  manner 
(and  who  may  be  round  about  if 
not  a  step-sister-in-law?)  by  copying 
a  frock  which  Mrs.  Vanberbilt  first 
copied  from  one  worn  by  Nora 
Bayes  at  the  Palace  Theatre  lately. 

It  is  of  silver  lace — and  by  the  way 
the  vogue  of  silver  lace  seems  likely 
to  "run  on  forever,"  like  Tennyson's 
brook — and  the  tunic  of  coarse  fish 
net  lace,  is  worked  in  a  filet  design 
of  tiny  blocks  and  triangles  in  silver 
thread. 

The  skirt  is  held  into  a  billowy 
fulness  by  a  beflounced  petticoat 
of  heatherbloom  or  some  sim- 
ilar fabric,  and  wreaths  of  roses 
shaded  from  sulphur  to  a  clear 
bright  pink,  encircle  it  in  three  zig- 
zag rows.  From  the  garlands  de- 
pend a  deep  swinging  fringe  of  sil- 
ver thread  spangled  with  flakes  of 
rhine  stone  like  gleaming  dew  drops. 
Posed  very  artistically  at  one  side 
just  on  the  waist  line  is  a  large  flat 
rosette  of  plaited  velvet  ribbon, 
showing  sulphur,  violet,  green  and 
black,  with  ends  of  various  length 
falling  some  only  a  few  inches  and 
others  almost  to  the  knee. 

The  corsage  shows  the  silver  em- 
broidered net  drawn  in  bretelle  folds 
front  and  back  to  the  bust  line  where 
it  meets  a  wide  loose  bodice  of  old 
brocade  in  Versailles  green — exactly 
the  shade  shown  in  the  velvet  rosette. 
A  cluster  of  shaded  roses  heads  the 
small  sleeves  of  silver  lace,  and  the 
same  silver  gleams  below  the  net  at 
the  foot  of  the  skirt. 


Another  dress  that  fails  not 
to  evoke  gasps  of  admiration 
from  Mrs.  Hatch's  friends  when 
ever  it  is  displayed,  was  dubbed 
a  ''keep-your-husband-at-home"  frock 
by  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  This  frock  is  an 
afternoon  affair  of  the  most  sum- 
mery flavor.  Faded  rose  chiffon 
cloth  is  the  fabric  employed,  and  it 
is  made  over  white  momsseline  dc 
soie.  All  over  the  full  short  skirt 
are  appliqued  big  sprawling  bunches 
of  grapes  with  their  leaves  of  na- 
tural size,  the  grapes  being  done  in 
white  filet,  and  the  leaves  appliqued 
of  white  mousseline.  The  peculiar 
chic  of  the  design  is  achieved  by  the 
employment  of  unusually  coarse 
green  silk  in  mounting  the  applique 
and  pointing  the  stems  of  the  grapes. 


Photo  White 


Aliss    Irene    Fenwick's    simple    gown    lias    been 
copied    by    Mrs.    Angier    Duke. 


Photo  White 


A  light  dust  of  silver  powder  simu- 
lates the  bloom  on  the  grapes.  A 
cloth  of  silver  parasol  with  big  vel- 
vet grapes  and  a  shade  hat  to  match 
complete  this  costume.  And  it  must, 
indeed,  be  an  insensate  spouse  who 
would  wander  far  from  the  side  of 
the  bride  who  wears  it. 

Some  of  the  nicest  things  in  Ma- 
deleine Astor's  trousseau  were  fin- 
ished after  the  Dicks  had  reached 
California  and  sent  on  to  the  bride. 
The  most  original  of  these  last- 
minute  frocks  was  of  heavy  white 
peau  de  soie,  with  bands  of  green 
chiffon  set  into  the  full  round  skirt 
at  regular  intervals.  One  banded 
the  hips,  a  second  appeared  at  the 
knee,  and  the  third  formed  a  flat 
band  at  the  hem.  Any  one  but  a 
supreme  artist  would  have  mounted 
this  dress  on  a  commonplace  founda- 
tion. Not  so  Lichtenstein.  The 
dress  was  posed  on  a  foundation  of 


shadowy  violet  soiree, 
that  gave  exquisite  orchid 
tints  to  the  shimmery 
chiffon.  Nothing  is 
smarter  than  violet  and 
gold,  this  Summer,  and  so 
a  row  of  tiny  gold  dots — 
possibly  they  were  infant 
buttons — peeps  out  as  a 
hem  finish  for  the  violet 
foundation  at  every  step 
of  the  wearer. 

A  green  parasol  with  heavily  hand 
wrought  gold  handle  and  a  soft 
white  lining  goes  with  this  frock. 
The  bodice?  That  is  rather  con- 
ventional. A  wrinkled  white  corsage 
with  sleeves  of  unusual  length,  and 
a  coatee  frill  of  green  at  the  bot- 
tom. Wee  gold  buttons  almost  touch 
each  other  in  a  straight  row  down 
the  front,  and  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sleeve. 

If  you  believe  all  the  smart  people 
have  fled  from  town,  a  drive  to  any 
of  the  fashionable  woodland  restau- 
rants in  the  neighborhood  will  con- 
vince you  to  the  contrary. 

Lunching  at  the  country  club  at 
Hastings  on  Hudson,  a  minute  ago 
I  met  the  merriest  possible  party.  It 
consisted  of  the  very  youthful  Mrs. 
Angier  Duke,  formerly  Miss  Drexel 
Biddle  and  her  double  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Drexel  Biddle,  formerly  Mary 


Duke.  With  them  was  Mrs.  James 
Duke's  son,  young  Inman,  who  roots 
for  Princeton  on  every  occasion,  and 
waved  a  yellow  bandana  at  the  near- 
by Roosevelt  Dicks,  with  Princeton- 
ian  bonhomie. 

Mrs.  Duke  wore  a  simple  frock 
that  puzzled  me  with  its  charm  that 
held  a  familiarity  really  confusing. 
I  gasped  with  complacency  when  I 
recalled  the  original,  which  was  the 
fetchingly  simple  little  frock  of 
white  embroidered  net  and  crepe  de 
chine  worn  by  Irene  Fenwick  in 
"The  Co-Respondent,"  which  re- 
cently terminated  a  run  at  the  Re- 
public Theatre. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  Miss 
Fenwick's  frock  makes  description 
unnecessary.  With  the  simple  dress 
Mrs.  Duke  wore  a  Jeanne  Lanvifl 
coat  of  thin  green  soiree  lined  with 
striped  gold  and  white  gauze  and 
fastened  with  soft  white  streamers 
tipped  with  jade. 

Everybody  wept  with  disappoint- 
ment about  Miss  Elsie  Ferguson's 
bridal  dress :  it  was  so  conventional 
a  frock  of  blue  soiree  and  chiffon. 
As  Mrs.  ''Tom"  Clarke,  however, 
Miss  Ferguson  is  redeeming  herself 
by  wearing  the  most  stunning  frocks 
of  the  Summer.  I  saw  her  dining  with 
her  enraptured  husband  at  Trouville 
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Miss       Hamilton's 
transparent  Kno.v  hat. 


Photo  White 


the  other  evening  in  a  lingerie  dress  that  spoke  the 
last  word  in  daintiness.  It  was  of  the  sheerest 
handkerchief  linen,  heavily  hand  wrought  in  a 
conventional  design  of  flcur  dc  Us  with  insets  of 
Irish  point.  A  long  full  coat — it  had  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly full  to  spread  over  the  voluminous  bil- 
lows of  the  frock — was  of  pale  brown  chiffon 
lined  with  shell  pink. 

Thin  fabric  with  heavy  trimming  seems  the  con- 
tradictory note  in  the  latest  hats  for  Summer. 
A  wonderfully  popular  model  is  the  transparent 
Knox  sailor  and  a  good  example  of  this  mode  is 
worn  by  Miss  Laura  Hamilton,  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Lew  Fields'  company.  Miss  Hamilton 
chose  white  net  edged  with  Versailles  green 
straw  for  her  "show  hat,"  and  posed  artistically 
— and  let  none  but  an  artist  attempt  a  Knox  effect 
— are  clusters  of  white  grapes  which  seem  to  be 
nailed  onto  the  brim  and  crown  with  gold  headed 
tacks. 

The  very  newest  stage  beauty  to  interest  the 
bored  set  in  town,  is  little  Dollie  Hackett  at  the 
Winter  Garden.  Miss  Hackett  has  danced  her 
way  into  favor  in  a  series  of  frocks  in  which 
simplicity  blends  with  smartness  in  the  most 
fascinating  way. 

One  of  these  little  gowns  is  here  pictured;  it  is 
of  radium  chiffon,  sparkling  like  silver  but  show- 
ing the  iridescent  tones  of  the  loveliest  opals,  a 
heavy  embroidery  of  silver  and  pearls  with  here 
and  there  a  sparkling  rhinestone  forms  the  top 
of  a  low  full  bodice,  but  the  feature  of  this  and 
of  any  of  the  newest  Summer  frocks  is  a  wide 
enveloping  cloud  of  the  filmiest  white  tulle  which 
floats  like  a  wreathing  mist  about  the  wearer. 

The  frocks  in  the  ''Ziegfeld  Follies"  are 
worthy  of  comment,  but  as  the  management  is 
just  about  to  array  the  capricious  beauties  of  the 
cast  in  a  new  set  of  gowns,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  describe  any  of  them  this  month.  Blue. 
is,  of  course,  the  key  note  to  the  very  wonder- 
ful frocks  David  Belasco  has  selected  as  the 
proper  garb  for  Miss  Frances  Starr  in  her  new 
play,  "The  Little  Lady  in  Blue."  At  this  very 
moment,  Miss  Starr  is  posing  in  her  newest 
gowns  especially  for  this  magazine,  and  she  will 
appear  in  all  her  azure  glory  next  month,  too. 

Society  turned  out  in  force  at  the  closing  per- 
formance of  "Justice,"  which  seemed  to  tear  the 


©  Gerhard  Sisters 
Mabel  Wilber  wearing  one  of  the 
few    new    dresses    of    last    year's 
length. 


whole  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  away  from 
its  moorings,  and  bring  many  smart  men  and 
women  from  Newport  and  Long  Island  to  say 
au  revoir  to  John  Barrymore  and  his  support. 
One  of  the  most  charming  gowns  seen  at  the 
farewell  presentation  of  the  Galsworthy  play  was 
worn  by  Miss  Mabel  Wilbur,  wife  of  Madison 
Corey,  partner  of  Kir.  Williams  in  the  manage- 
ment of  "Justice."  Miss  Williams  entertained 
a  box  party  including  Governor  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
man, and  her  gown  was.  of  white  net  heavily  en- 
crusted with  silver  embroidery. 

A  unique  effect  was  achieved  by  a  fall  of  the 
silver  employed  as  a  narrow  sleeve  that  growing 


wider  and  wider,  wound  around  the  skirt  in  the 
back  and  crossed  the  front  as  a  broad  flounce  at 
the  hem.  A  train  of  silver  brocade  finished  this 
frock,  which  was  one  of  the  few  long  dresses 
turned  out  this  Summer  by  the  Callot  sisters. 

"Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  a  Callot  gown  with- 
out a  touch  of  black,"  whispered  Mrs.  '1  • 
( lelrichs  to  a  neighbor  who  looked  like  Billie 
Burke,  but  wasn't.  And  the  "touch  of  black" 
was  given  by  a  cluster  of  inky  thistles  which 
bloomed  at  the  waist  line  and  sprawled  up  the 
corsage. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  has 
gone  West  to  grow  up  with  the  movies,  and  that 
KIsie  Janis  has  sailed  for  a  short  visit  to  Europe, 
but  before  they  left  town,  these  contrasting  types 
•  if  stage  loveliness  were  seen  together  several 
times  during  and  after  the  Allies  Bazaar,  care- 
fully chaperoned  by  two  lynx-eyed  mamas,  and 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  admiring  swains. 

Mrs.  Castle  has  adopted  gnen  as  her  prevail- 
ing color  this  Summer,  and  most  of  her  gowns 
speak  with  an  adorable  Irish  accent.  At  Armen- 
onville  (which  is  on  the  corner  of  Forty-second 
Street  and  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  you  know,) 
Mrs.  Castle  attracted  many  admiring  glances  a 
few  evenings  ago  as  the  centre  of  a  small  dinner 
party.  Seen  under  the  artificial  star  light,  Mrs. 
Castle  looked  about  eleven  years  of  age,  in  a 
frock  of  palest  green  chiffon,  embroidered  with 
silly  circles  and  discs  of  darker  green  velvet. 
Billie  Burke's  big  blue  eyes  and  Mrs.  Rupert 
Hughes'  dark  ones  were  fixed  soulfully  on  a 
high  pitcher  of  claret  at  a  near-by  table.  I 
wonder  if  Miss  Burke  chooses  her  drinks  to  suit 
her  frocks?  For  she  wore  a  wonderful  chiffon 
wrap  lined  with  a  silver  and  with  a  fringe  of 
claret  colored  primroses  around  the  wide  collar. 

The  new  show  at  the  Winter  Garden  is  a  riot 
of  fanciful  frocks,  but  the  pretty  actresses  who 
are  seen  enjoying  their  holiday  by  visiting  the 
theatre  to  see  Marie  Tempest,  or  the  Winter  Gar- 
den, or  "The  Cinderella  Man"  or  the  few  other 
pieces  still  on  view,  are  wearing  the  prettiest 
frocks  seen  in  town. 

At  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies"  Pauline  Frederick 
wore,  a  few  nights  ago,  a  fetching  frock 
(Mollie  O'Hara,  I  believe,)  of  pale  rose 
soiree  dotted  with  sprigs  of  faint  brown. 
A  lace  fichu,  of  the  vintage  of  18OO,  was  posed 
lightly  across  her  pretty  shoulders  and  caught  at 
the  waist  line  with  a  blue  rose  that  would  have 
made  even  Luther  Burbank  gasp.  Cynthia 
Roche  Burden  who  seems  to  grow  taller  as  she 
approaches  the  thirties,  wore  at  the  same  per- 
formance a  frock  of  flowered  muslin — how  well 
she  looks  in  muslin  frocks — with  one  of  those 
sloppy,  floppy  hats  for  which  she  is  famous. 

As  a  girl  who  has  a  reputation  for  a  beauty  she 
decidedly  lacks,  Mrs.  Burden  is  an  object  lesson  in 
hypnotic  dressing.  The  way  she  chooses  her 
gowns  with  no  reference  to  the  prevailing  mode, 
but  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  exact  needs 
of  her  own  defects  and  beauties,  is  an  object 
lesson  in  the  art  of  being  a  beauty  without  the 
"props,"  and  she  owns  that  she  learned  this 
happy  secret  as  have  so  many  girls  in  her  set, 
from  watching  actresses  like  Elsie  Ferguson 
and  Frances  Starr  with  whom  frocks  are  a  fetich 
and  dressing  a  fine  art. 

One  of  the  sterner  duties  which  milady  religi- 
ously performs  before  taking 
herself  to  Newport  for  the 
Summer,  is  the  ordering  of 
next  Winter's  furs.  It  is  one 
of  the  satires  of  fashion,  that 
during  the  dogdays  the  vital 
question  of  furs  rears  its 
vexatious  head  and  like  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  will  not 
down  until  the  sables  and 
ermines,  the  seals  and  lynxes 
of  yesteryear  have  been 
looked  over  and  new  models 
decided  upon.  One  of  the 
trying  days  of  early  July  was 

spent  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  in  choosing  a  quite 
wonderful  array  of  new  furs  for  next  December. 
An  opera  wrap  of  plucked  ermine  selected  by 
Mrs.  Astor  has  a  shirnmery  lining  of  champagne 
satin  of  lustrous  quality  and  of  a  softness  un- 
believable in  that  fabric.  Heads  and  tails  of  the 
small  white  beast,  bordered  a  wide  square  collar 
that  perked  up  in  the  back  like  a  priest's,  in  the 
style  so  much  liked  in  fabrics  by  Jeanne  Lanvin. 
A  great  pocket  placed  on  the  outside  like  the 
patch  pockets  in  sports  coats,  was  a  novel  fea- 
ture of  this  coat.  It  would  seem,  from  the  hints 
of  designers,  that  the  richness  of  fur  garments 
during  the  coming  winter  is  to  be  unexampled. 
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Clothes   Seen   On   The   Stage 


Miss  Phoebe  Foster  in  "The  Cinder- 
ella   Man."      This    photograph    was 
taken     especially     for     the     Theatri 
Magazine. 


In  this  adorable  frock  Miss  Foster 
looks  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  bloom 
o'  heather.  And  of  course,  its 
chic  outstanding  silhouette  is  due 
to  a  heatherbhom  petticoat. 


This   is   Miss   Foster's   Prepared- 
ness   frock.       Notice     the     bullet 
buttons. 


THERE  isn't  a  matinee  maid  in 
New  York  that  doesn't  swear 
by  Phoebe  Foster.  The  place 
held  in  the  feminine  heart  by  Lau- 
rette  Taylor,  when  all  the  school- 
girls used  to  save  up  their  pocket 
money  to  see  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  is 
occupied  by  the  pretty  little  actress 
who  is  the  central  figure  in  "The 
Cinderella  Man"  this  year ;  and  the 
"Phoebe  Foster"  hat,  the  ''Phoebe 
Foster  slippers,"  and  even  the 
Phoebe  Foster  gas  stove  have  sprung 
up  to  emphasize  her  popularity.  And 
there's  the  "Phoebe  Foster  nut  sun- 
dae, too,"  at  the  soda  fountains,  and 
if  that  isn't  Fame,  pray  what  do  you 
call  it? 

Of  course,  Miss  Foster's  frocks 
and  frills  are  of  thrilling  interest  to 
her  girl  admirers,  who  are  constantly 
asking  their  dressmaker  to  copy  her 
second  act  frock  or  her  third  act 
cape,  and  who  make  sketches  of  the 
details  of  her  simple  dresses  between 
the  acts  of  "The  Cinderella  Man." 

Up  to  Miss  Foster's  pretty  home 
on  the  Riverside  Drive,  therefore, 
pilgrimed  pur  artist  to  show  the 
matinee  girls  what  pretty  frocks 
their  favorite  wears  when  she  isn't 
on  the  stage. 

There  is  just  one  word  that  de- 
scribes Miss  Foster's  fresh  young 
beauty,  and  that  is  "heatherbloom." 
The  delicacy  and  the  faint  out-of- 
door  fragrance  that  belong  to  the 
flowers  that  bloom  on  the  wind- 
blown Scotch  heath,  exactly  fit  Miss 
Foster's  soft  loveliness.  And  if  the 
heather  bloom  isn't  her  pet  flower 
it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  quite  fitting,  speaking  of 
heather,  that  Miss  Foster's  first 
frock,  was  a  one-piece  affair  created 
especially  for  her  own  wear  by 
Tappe.  It  is  a  Scotch  looking  dress, 


of  plaid  soiree,  to  be  worn,  as 
you  see,  with  a  typically  High- 
land hat.  The  green  ground  of 
the  plaid  is  blocked  into  large 
squares  by  yellow  lines,  scarcely 
more  than  threads  in  width. 

"I  call  this  my  'preparedness' 
frock,"  said  the  Cinderella  girl, 
as  she  slipped  into  the  little  frock 
to  show  how  smart  its  lines  and 
how  very  light  and  cool  its  effect. 
"Why  'preparedness'?  because  you 
are  prepared  for  any  degree  of 
hot  weather?"  I  asked. 

''Oh,  dear  me  no.  Haven't  you 
noticed  the  adorable  bullet  but- 
tons?" was  Miss  Foster's  re- 
proachful answer.  And  the  but- 
tons that  give  the  little  frock  a 
chic  the  most  indescribable,  are 
of  yellow  eponge,  in  the  same 
shade  that  shows  in  the  plaid 
which  is  the  new  tone  of  dull 
ecru.  Since  the  plaid  is  of  no 
tartan  known  to  heraldry,  and 
since  as  a  heatherbloom  beauty 
Miss  Foster  is  clearly  entitled  to 
a  Scottish  distinction  of  her  own, 
Tappe  has  dubbed  the  big  check 
the  plaid  of  clan  Foster. 

But  before  we  look  at  Miss 
Foster's  other  frocks  I  must  -iell 
you  that  at  her  elbow  as  she  sat 
down  to  show  how  prettily  the 


This  Cinderella  girl 
frock  shotrs  how  girlish 
an  effect  may  be 
achieved  in  black  taffeta 


clan  Foster  preparedness  frock 
fell  into  graceful  lines  (and 
charming  dresses  sometimes  fail 
of  that  characteristic  when  the 
wearer  abandons  the  pose  in 
which  the  fitter  has  "tried  on") 
were  several  tell-tale  samples  of 
heatherbloom  petticoat  fabric, 
so  I  suppose  the  charming  crisp- 
ness  and  bouffant  of  her  skirts 
were  due  to  heatherbloom  be- 
neath. 

When  Miss  Foster  succeeds 
in  persuading  her  mother  that 
for  just  once,  she  may  behave 
like  a  regular  grown  up  actress 
off  the  stage  and  go  to  a  roof 
garden  after  the  theatre  on  one 
of  these  hot  midsummer  nights, 
she  will  wear  an  adorably  girl- 
ish frock  of  heatherbloom 
soiree. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
there  is  but  one  adjective  in  my 
vocabulary,  but  this  sensitive 
peach  color  is  exactly  that  of 
the  heatherbloom  again.  The 
slip,  which  is  cut  round  and 
short  is  of  the  silk,  and  a  long 
tunic  of  tulle  very,  very  full  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  hem.  is 
of  the  same  shade  and  is  finished 
at  the  bottom  with  a  cording  of 
the  soiree.  Just  showing  under 
the  tulle  is  a  fall  of  silver  lace 
which  finishes  the  silken  slip. 

The  bodice  is  an  exceedingly 
girlish  little  model  (I  saw  two 
exactly  similar  ones  in  Barbara 
Rutherford's  trousseau)  and  is 
really  only  a  very  wide  high 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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No  theatregoer  will  ever  forget  the  charm,  simplicity  and  conviction  of  the  roles  played  by  Florence  Nash.  She  was 
eminently  successful  as  Aggie  Lynch  in  "Within  The  Law"  and  as  Polly  Gary  in  "Sinners".  Miss  Nash  is  shown  wearing 
a  hat  from  Knox  who  have  opened  a  Women's  Sport  Clothes  Department  in  addition  to  their  Millinery  establishment. 
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THE    THEATRE 


M id-Season 
T  e  n  d  e  n  c  i  e  s 


TENDENCIES,  outside  of  bargains,  I  suppose,  are 
the  most  interesting  features  about  dresses  at 
this  in-between  season.  And  tendencies  are  vague 
enough.  The  new  model  evening  frocks  still  come  in 
silk  net  with  numerous  fluffy  skirts  over  satin  or  taffeta 
and  still  make  use  of  reed,  pannier,  and  other  de- 
vices to  give  the  farthingale  effect :  while  the  one-piece 
dresses  for  day  wear  still  hang  in  the  straight  slim 
lines  of  the  early  summer,  with  perhaps  a  pocket  drap- 
ery at  the  hips  or  a  silk-lined  fold.  (Such  a  one  as  is 
shown  in  the  sketch  at  the  right.)  Serges  must  be  in 
navy  blue  and  satins  largely  in  black.  And  since  the 
topsy-turvying  of  seasons  and  fabrics  is  now  an  ac- 
knowledged fad  and  furs  appear  in  July  and  straws  in 
January,  it  is  perfectly  logical  that  as  the  summer  pro- 
gresses towards  the  cooler  fall  the  lighter  weight  ma- 
terial satin  should  be  transplanting  serge.  It  will  soon 
be  cold  enough  probably  to  put  on  our  chiffons. 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  tendency  is  the  lengthening 
of  the  skirt — both  in  evening  and  day  wear  frocks — 
for  which  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  we  should  be 
glad  or  sorry.  Undoubtedly  a  youthfully  figured  woman 
with  pretty  feet  and  ankles — which  the  average  Amer- 
ican woman  has — looks  charming  in  even  a  very  short 
skirt,  but  there  have  been  so  many  fat  and  graceless, 
and  not  a  few  bow-legged,  knock-kneed,  or  thick- 
anklcd,  who  have  assumed  the  fashion  as  well — almost 
always  the  very  shortest  skirt  too— that  the  whole  gen- 
eral effect  has  been  more  painful  than  pleasing.  I 
haven't  been  able,  by  the  way,  to  decide  whether  the 
latter  class  arc  blindly  unaware  of  their  defects  or  have 
misinterpreted  the  mode  of  the  short  skirt  to  read  that 
there  is  something  inherently  seductive  and  naughty  in 
a  leg  just  as  a  leg  and  so  show  all  that  the  law  allows. 
The  public,  if  ever  there  were  that  superstition,  must 
feel  by  now  as  did  the  old  wardrobe  mistress  of  the 
ballet  who  said:  "Legs  is  no  treat  to  me!"  If  you  are 
perfectly  certain  of  the  symmetry  of  your  underpinnings 
you  may  unimpeachably  continue  with  your  short  skirt : 
but  if  your  mirror  suggests  any  doubt  to  your  mind  you 
may  drop  the  hem  a  bit  and  comfort  yourself  with  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  little  more  in  fashion. 


A  fale  yellow  net  suggesting 
moonlight  in  i's  color  over 
shimmering  vcll,w  chiffon 
taffeta.  A  girdle  of  two 
shades  of  yellow  ribbon 
caught  up  with  small 
bunches  of  French  flowers 
and  a  win%  sleeve  are  new 
features. 


Serge  continues  its  hold  on  popularity.  In 
blue  and  copied  from  an  expensive  model 
this  one  above  shows  the  newest  features 
of  tile  mid-season,  slim  lines  with  side 
drapery  lined  with  blue  satin,  blue  satin 
panel  Mid  ball  buttons  on  silk  cords. 


What  one  shop  calls  "The  Butterfly"!  A 
wide  girdle  of  glittering  silver  tissue 
forms  the  bodice  from  which  silver  rib- 
bons ray  down  onto  the  innumerable  ruf- 
fles of  fine  white  net.  In  back  a  just-as- 
life/ike  butterfly  has  perched  for  a  second. 


Si/k  net  is  still  the  favorite 
material  for  evening  frocks 
and  the  manufacturers  are 
doing  themselves  awfullv 
well  on  colorings  of  which  a 
deep  salmon  pink  is  one  of 
i  he  loveliest.  The  frock 
above  is  made  up  in  that 
color  over  satin  with  a 
-tsrcath  of  flowers  around 
the  bodice  in  indigo  blue, 
pink  and  lavender. 


If  not  serge,  then  black 
satin!  Choose  one  of  the 
very  new  models,  with 
'enethened  waist,  belt  and 
'till  skirt,  cut  on  the  lines 
<f  a  child's  frock  and  ziv- 
ng  a  deliciously  youthful 
look  to  any  wearer. 
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I  Ira  L.  Hill 


To  H.  W.  Gossard  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

For  comfort,  style  and  beauty  of  line, 
I  find  the  Gossard  corset  absolutely 
unequalled. 


loS 
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The  H^ay   Of  New  H^raps 


Paquin  made  a  taffetas  coat  of 
twilight  blue  and  lined  it  in  old 
rink  crepe  de  chine.  Pink  beaded 
tassels  were  added  to  the  corners 
of  the  wide  tucks  which  cross  the 
back  and  that  part  of  the  collar 
which  doesn't  frill  around  the  face, 
was  beaded  in  pink  too.  The  Amer- 
ican copy  is  marked  $68.00. 


Of  orchid  gros-dc  lainc,  Chcruit 
made  a  marvelous  wrap  and 
trimmed  it  with  silver  lace.  The 
American  copy  is  priced  at 
$09.50,  and  is  three-quarter 
length. 


VOLUMINOUS  are  the  evening 
wraps      for      Summer,      1916. 
1  here  is  a  general  tendency  to 
cape   effects,    many   of   them    having 
no  sleeves,  or  even  arm  openings. 

But,  as  always,  a  certain  leniency 
in  the  Mode  allows  some  equally 
good-looking  coats  to  swing  over  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  gather  their 


Quite  the  prettiest  and  by  far  the  most 
practical  of  the  season's  evening  coals  is 
'.his  delightful  one  of  soft  white  wool 
I'cloiir,  copied  from  a  model  bv  Jennv.  It 
reaches  nearly  to  the  hem  of  the  'skirt. 
It  is  popularly  priced  at  $32.50. 


loose  fullness  into  a  sem- 
blance of  a  waist  line  by 
means  of  very  ornamented 
sashes. 

This  quartet  of  charm- 
ing wraps  are  now  being 
worn  by  five  of  the  smart- 
est and  prettiest  girls  in 
New  York's  newest  mu- 
sical comedy  —  but  we 
know  where  exact  dupli- 
cates can  be  bought 

Send  our  Shopping  De- 
partment a  postal  and 
we'll  let  you  in .  'on  the 
secret. 


Clothes  Seen  On  The  Stage— (Continued) 


The  charm  of  a  twilight  blue  satin 
tuatitcau  is  limited  only  by  its  soft  na- 
tural maraboa  edges.  A  few  rows  of 
shirring  lift  the  waistline  into  Empire 
lines..  $42.60. 


girdle  of  the  silk  with  shoulder  straps 
of  the  tulle.  A  silver  flower — was  it 
heather? — was  discreetly  tucked  into 
the  bodice  just  at  the  left. 

I  do  not  know  what  New  York 
modiste,  executed  the  charming  eve- 
ning wrap  which  will  be  worn  with 
this  little  dress,  but  certainly  the  in- 
spiration of  Jeanne  Lanvin  is  seen 
in  the  fascinating  garment  which  is 
a  full,  big-sleeved  affair,  of  rose 
soiree,  that  falls  in  quite  wondrrnil 
cascades  of  the  thin,  shimmery  silk 
to  the  foot  of  the  frock  which  it  is 
designed  to  cover.  Soft  sashes  of 
the  same  silk  tie  or  may  be  left  flow- 
ing midway  of  the  fronts  and  just 
above  the  waist  line.  The  soft  low 
rolling  collar  is  an  original  touch 
quite  as  Lanvinesque  as  were  the  car- 
dinal collars  on  the  Spring  coats  de- 
signed by  that  modiste. 

For  street  wear,  not  even  the  cool 
Japanese  silks  find  such  favor  with 
Miss  Foster  as  does  the  taffeta 
soiree  which  is  her  pet  fabric  for 
Summer.  A  very  flossy  little  frock 
which  demonstrates  that  black  may 
lie  a  most  youthful  color,  is  of  inky 
soiree,  made  in  one  piece.  A  very 
full  skirt,  suggesting  a  billowy  under 
petticoat  rather  than  crinoline  or 
hair  cloth  is  outlined  at  the  waist  by 
a  narrow  line  of  Chinese  blue.  Mid- 
way of  the  length  blue  ribbon  circles 
the  full  skirt  and  from  the  waist 
float  several  ends  of  the  same  rib- 
bon. ''Trailers,"  Miss  Foster  calls 
them,  but  in  our  grandmama's  days 
these  floating  bits  of  color  were 
named  "beaucatchers." 

With  this  frock  Miss  Foster  wears 
a  thistle  down  hat  of  such  a  lightness 
that  one  might  almost  call  it  a  whiff 
of  air.  It  is  white  chiffon,  in  a  wide 
sailor  effect,  the  filmy  material  being 
drawn  smoothly  over  and  under  the 
frame,  and  its  sole  trimming  is  one 
of  the  new  ruffle  veils  of  thin  black 


Chinese   blue   taffeta,   tucks   and   a   heather- 
bloom    petticoat    constitute    the    genus    and 
genesis    of    this    pretty    costume. 

thread  lace.  Possibly  it  sounds  in 
my  description  a  rather  severe  and 
elderly  frame  for  so  girlish  a  face 
as  Miss  Phoebe  Foster's,  but  when 
you  see  it  posed  on  her  soft  brown 
hair,  it  is  as  juvenile  as  possible  in 
effect — like  the  crowning  white  blos- 
som in  a  misty  bridal  bouquet. 

I  quite  gasped  when  the  prettiest 
and  youngest  of  all  the  young  and 
pretty  actresses  in  town  told  me  that 
she  hadn't  a  single  thin  white  dress 
in  her  wardrobe.  It  had  such  a 
wintry  sound,  hadn't  it?  this  con- 
fession. However,  since  she  is  a 
girl  who  has  a  very  sound  and  well 
regulated  brain  behind  her  liquid 
brown  eyes,  I  was  sure  she  had  a 
theory  to  account  for  her  lack  of  the 
usual  fluffy  frocks  we  all  collect  for 
Summer  wear,  and  so  she  has. 

"Nothing  is  ?o  warm  looking  as  a 
frock  that  has  lost  its  pristine  fresh- 
ness," declares  this  wise  little  actress, 
''and  I  prefer  for  Summer  wear  thin 
silks  and  voiles  that  owe  their  crisp 
and  dainty  coolness  to  touches  of 
thin,  sheer  white  here  and  there  in 
frills  and  collars.  If  necessary  1 
wear  two  or  three  fresh  collars  daily. 
And  the  result  ?  Well,  when  I  come 
home  from  the  theatre  in  my  per- 
fectly fresh  blue  frock  (I'll  show  it 
to  you  in  a  minute)  it  is  quite  likely 
that  I  find  waiting  for  me  a  girl 
friend  or  two,  in  for  a  day  from  sea 
shore  or  country,  who  have  vigor 
ously  criticized  my  dark-colored 
frock  and  proudly  displayed  their 
own  dainty  dress  earlier  in  the  day. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  the  girl  who 
had  been  a  morning  vision  in  a  cool 
white  lingerie  gown  or  a  dainty 
chiffon  or  painted  muslin,  looks,  by 
evening,  as  if  she  had  dressed  her- 
self in  a  bedraggled  left  over  from 
yesteryear,  while  my  crisp  sheer  col- 
lar and  cuffs  look  so  cool  and  fresh 
it  seems  positively  silly  to  change 
them  for  a  filmy  house  gown.  So  I 
smile  serenely  when  they  show  mi: 
."Inrable  confections  at  I'endel's  or 
Tappe's  or  Wassermann's  and  say: 
•Yes,  they  are  awfully  sweet,  but 
please  show  me  a  one-piece  nmdel 
in  silk  or  voile.'  " 

The  blue  gown  to  which  Miss 
Foster  refers  is  sure  t<>  lind  a  place 
in  the  heart  of  every  young  girl  who 
loves  original  and  smartly  youthful 
frocks.  It  is  an  aff'iir  of  tucks. 
Tucks,  as  you  see  cm  bodice,  on  skirt 
and  sleeve  the  only  relieving  touch 
on  the  blue  voile  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed, being  the  sheer  collar  and 
wrist  pieces  of  sheerest  silk  muslin. 
Like  all  the  smartest  Summer 
models,  this  delicious  little  frock 
owes  its  chic  to  a  many  frilled  petti- 
coat of  heatherbloom  artfully  cut  to 
give  the  dress  exactly  the  correct 
outstanding  fulness  that  distinguishes 
this  season's  modes,  without  the  ar- 
tificial aid  of  crinoline  or  any  of  the 
stiff  uncraceful  devices,  emploved  by 
those  who  haven't  discovered  the  un- 
approachable usefulness  of  this  pop- 
ular petticoat  fabric. 

"And  is  your  hat  tucked,  too?" 
asked  the  artist,  who  has  a  soul  for 
the  unities,  while  Miss  Foster  was 
showing  this  delectable  little  dress. 
And  then  the  Cinderella  girl  made  a 
naughty  little  joke.  "But,  of  course," 
she  said,  showing  the  hat.  with  its 
pretty  garniture  of  roses  and  heather. 
"As  you  plainly  see,  it  is  tucked  tin 
on  one  side."  And  so,  of  course,  it 
is.  But  would  you  expect  anything 
so  near  a  nun  from  the  demurest  of 
little  heatherbloom  maidens?  And 
the  jest  so  disconcerted  the  artist 
that  she  nosed  the  tucked  up  hat  in 
place  of  the  black  and  wh'te  one  and 
vice  versa,  which  shows  that  a  joke 
like  that  is  a  crime  which  brings  its 
own  punishment. 
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"/     /7m/    /fc/     HtatlirrUootn 
Pttticoatt    lend 
ilmrtii     attd   correct    sl>t>t>t>rt 
to   tny  new  " 

(Signed)  I'ltocbe  Foster 
••TluCimlertlla  Man" 


THE  popularity  of  Heather- 
bloom  Petticoats  in  stageland 
has  long  ago  manifested  itself,  and 
this  season  Heatherbloom  will 
enjoy  a  wider  appreciation  than 
ever  before. 


All    the    leading    artists    wear    and 
endorse 


Trade  Ma 

PETTICOATS 


They  meet  every  requirement  of  the 
present  mode  and  wear  three  times 
better  than  silk  at  one-third  the  cost. 


On  sale  at  all  good  shops 

A.  G.  HYDE  &  SONS 


New  York  CilJ 
Weave. 


361  Broadway 
Maker,  of 
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At  the  Ball 

The  full  charm  of  the 
Decollete  costume  is  at- 
tained when  the  under- 
arm is  perfectly  smooth. 

Evans's 
Depilatory 

is  the  sure,  safe  way  to  ac- 
quire this  end.  This  soft 
powder,  applied  now  and 
then,  keeps  the  skin  free  from 
objectionable  hair. 

There  is  no  safe  way  to  re- 
move hair  permanently. 

50c  for  outfit,  includinj:  mix- 
in?  dish,  spoon  ami  powder. 
Money  hack  if  you  want  it. 
At  drujr-aiid  department-stores, 
or  send  us  5<>c  ami  your  dealer's 
name  and  address. 


George  B.  Evans 
1106  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Makers  of  "Mum" 
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"Mum" 

(as   easy  to   use   as    to    say) 

takes  all  the  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

and  keeps  the  skin  and  cloth- 
ing fresh  and  sweet  all  day. 
Does  not  check  perspiration 
-that  would  be  harmful. 
A  snow  white,  greaseless 
cream.  Harmless  to  skin 
and  clothing. 

25c — soUl  by  9  out  of  10  druj-  ami  department-slurps. 

"MUM"  MFG  CO    1106  rhniuut  St  Pbil.d.lpli. 


Visit  Atlantic  City 


You  will  Ptvloy  the  Invicoratlne 
of  th*»  ocean  at  this  time  of  th*>  vcar 
Stop  with  11*  at  thp  St  Chart**,  w litre 
you  will  tiri'l  every  thine  cornim-lve  to  • 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk.  Orchestra 
»i  Sololstn.  '  Open  All  Year  Around 
Noted  for  Cuisine.  Excellent  Service 
Automobile!  Meet  All  Trains. 


TELEPHONE  5132  GREELEY 
IDRAMA  MUSIC  BOOKS 

~_  DIXIE      MINES 

["IM  INTERNATIONAL    PRESS     BUREAU 

KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 

i  General  publicity   of  an  intelligent  and  effective 
nature  for  playen  and  productions 
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SAYS  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

The  following  Declaration  of  Principles  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  this  Association,  at  Dayton,  O.,  May  £th,  1916: 


1 


RESOLVED  that  we,  members 
of  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS,  are  op- 
posed to  advertising  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds: 

All  advertising  that  is  fraudu- 
lent or  questionable,  whether 
financial,  medical  or  any  other; 
all  advertising  that  is  indecent, 
vulgar  or  suggestive  either  in 
theme  or  treatment  :  that  is 
"blind"  or  ambiguous  in  word- 
ing and  calculated  to  mislead; 
that  makes  false,  unwarranted  or 
exaggerated  claims;  that  makes 
uncalled  for  reflections  on  com- 
petitors or  competitive  goods  ; 
that  makes  misleading  free  of- 
fers; all  advertising  to  laymen 
of  products  containing  habit- 
forming  or  dangerous  drugs;  all 
advertising  that  makes  remedial, 
relief  or  curative  claims,  either 


directly  or  by  inference,  that  are 
not  justified  by  the  facts  or  com- 
mon experience;  and  any  other 
advertising  that  may  cause 
money  loss  to  the  reader  or  in- 
jury in  health  or  morals  or  loss 
of  confidence  in  reputable  adver- 
tising and  honorable  business. 

RESOLVED  that  we  recognize 
our  own  obligation  as  ad  vertisers 
to  conform  to  these  principles. 

RESOLVED  that  we  urge  upon 
all  publishers  and  upon  all  sellers 
of  advertising  space  or  service, 
a  strict  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  that  in  so  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  our  individual  busi- 
ness will  permit,  we  direct  our 
advertising  to  those  mediums 
which  make  the  observance  of 
these  principles  their  rule  and 
practice. 


The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  represents  the 
leading  advertisers  of  America.      They  stand  as  one  man 

I    behind  these  resolutions.     They  are   determined  to  do 

I    everything  in  their  power  to 

|   MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  ADVERTISING  FRAUD  TO  LIVE   j 

an minim minimi mil niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiuiiii 


Can  See  Through  the  Vogue  For 
Bonnets  of  Lace  Because  It  Is  American; 
But  the  Subtle  Charms  of  Hats  From 
Paris  Are  Deep  as  Their  Velvet  Folds 


WHILE  next  Winter  is  still 
this  Summer,  Paris  sends  us 
some  delightful  examples  to 
prove  that  velvet  hats  know  no  sea- 
son. 

In  fact,  a  velvet  bonnet  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  those  charmingly  neces- 
sary articles  which  one  simply 
Must  have  all  year  'round. 

Some  of  these  French  ones  were 
sent  to  a  Stageland  Star  by  her  sister 
in  Paris,  but  all  just  arrived,  flaunt- 
ing their  labels  of  names  famous  in 
Bonnetry. 

But  in  the  midst  of  your  admira- 
tion for  the  new  French  hats,  please 
don't  overlook  the  bonnet  of  lace! 

Just  as  one  is  about  to  feel  that 
the  possibilities  for  something  "new" 
in  millinery  are  exhausted,  along 
conies  a  hat  like  the  one  we  have 
sketched  here,  just  to  prove  there  is 
always  something  new  under  the 
sun. 


The  tiny  brim  on  this  Louison  pur- 
ple velvet  hat  turned  itself  up  all 
the  way  round,  so  there  was  no 
room  for  the  purple  wings  except 
on  the  tip-top  of  the  crown. 


Ida  Margueritte  placed  one  piul,- 
blossom  and  another  blue  one  so 
satisfactorily  on  a  black  velvet 
shape  that  she  considered  the  task 
well  done  and  the  hat  complete. 
But  not  before  she  used  her  scis- 
sors to  artistically  snip  out  bits  of 
the  brim. 


Beige  silk  is  used  u'ith  branse-green 
velvet  in  this  creation  of  Esther 
Meyer.  A  golden  pheasant  orna- 
ment harmoni:cs  beautifully  with 
both  colors. 


Sprouting  from  an  innocent  enough 
looking  leather  cuff,  glistening 
bronze  coquc  feathers  and  dark 
green  velvet  loops  burst  forth. 
By  yasselin  ViUetard. 


Marguerite  Levine  circles  the  crwn 
of  a  bron:e  areen  silk  hat  with  a 
pheasant  band  leaving  one  wing  /<> 
plav  with  I\tris  breezes.  'I  lie  fa- 
cing peeps  up  over  the  edge  of  Hie 
brim  to  let  its  know  it's  velvet. 


.-/  /(  £  II  S  t,     I()l6 
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Tea  a  la  Carte 


A  very  efficient  wheel-tray  has 
two  large  oval  trays  easily  re- 
moved for  cleaning.  ft  is 
pretty  enough  for  parties  and 
at  the  same  time  substantially 
constructed  for  "saving  steps" 
in  daily  routine  housework 
$10.00  in  black  enamel.  $13.00 
in  white  enamel. 


ONE  day  last  winter,  a  delega- 
tion of  sympathetic  friends 
were  paying  a  ''convalescent 
call"  on  a  popular  Filmland  Star  who 
was  just  recovering  from  a  rather 
serious  illness. 

When  tea  was  wheeled  into  her 
pretty  gold  and  blue  boudoir,  there 
was  a  general  chorus  of  admiration, 
for  never  before  had  any  of  us  seen 
such  a  smart,  dainty,  business-like 
looking  wheel-tray. 

Of  white  enamel,  its  rubber  tired 
wheels  gliding  noiselessly  over  the 
polished  floor,  it  was  quite  the  best 
looking  and  most  practical  affair  of 
this  kind  we  had  ever  seen. 

And,  a  week  ago,  at  a  Garden 
Party,  I  had  another  opportunity  to 
meet  my  friend,  the  wheel-tray,  in  a 
very  different  role. 


A  very  solemn  Buddali  graces 
the  lid  of  this  clover  sprayed 
teapot.  He  must  have  been  en- 
throned there  to  guard  the  con- 
tents, since  the  pot  itself  comes 
from  Denmark,  a  long  way  from 
a  Buddah's  native  haunts.  $3.75. 

Set  with  the  quaintest  ice-tea  ser- 
vice imaginable,  its  double  trays 
carrying  the  most  delectable  sand- 
wiches and  cakes,  its  capacity  was 
ample  enough  for  a  good  sized  party. 

A  wheel-tray  of  this  kind  soon 
makes  itself  indispensable  in  a  home, 
not  only  for  serving  food,  but  to 
"save  steps"  in  many  different  ways 
in  daily  routine  housework.  The 
two  oval  trays  are  enameled  steel, 
and  easily  removed  for  cleaning. 


On  tall,  thin  glasses,  lovely  hand- 
painted  roses  rival  nature  to  make  this 
ice-tea-service  for  twelve  with  its  con- 
venient white  enameled  wicker  basket 
a  most  necessary  adjunct  to  Tea  on  the 
Lawn.  "$20.00  complete. 


There  is  nothing  very  unusual  about 
tins  Canton  Blue  China  affair  until 
one  notes  its  wide  mouth  and  learns 
it  is  an  Iced  Tea  Tanker.  Priced 
at  $5.00. 


The  charm  of  an  out-of-doors  tea  may 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  tea  service 
of  Copenhagen  pottery.  This  set  of 
twenty-nine  pieces  is  priced  at  $1.0.00. 


THE  SPANISH  SAILOR— 

one  of  Rawak's  newest 

You  will  see  the  Spanish  Sailor- 
and  other  Rawak  originations- 
wherever    smart   women   con- 
gregate. 

Ask  for  these  hats  at  the  leading 
establishments. 

Insist  upon  the  individuality, 
quality  and  style  guaranteed  by 
the  Kawak  trademark. 


PARIS 


LONDON 


48  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
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AT  the  opening  of  ''Stop  Look,  Listen,"  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  last  winter,  after  the  last  cur- 
tain, a  tremendous  crowd  rushed  out  to  the  auto- 
mobile entrance. 

Someone  said :  "Here  comes  Gaby  Deslys !" 

But  it  was  not  Gaby  they  were  seeking  but  Billie 
Burke,  whom  they  had  spotted  in  a  box  during 
the  performance. 

Truly  thought  we,  she  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating women  on  our  stage,  and  her  early  life 
would  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

So  we  asked  her  to  "reminisce"  a  bit  and  with  a 
smile  and  in  her  quaint  way,  she  exclaimed: 
"Right  now,  and  when  I  am  working  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day?  Why,  the  very  idea!" 

But,  just  the  same,  the  idea  appealed  to  her,  and 
a  few  days  ago  our  telephone  rang  and  the  voice 
of  Billie  Burke  said:  "Won't  you  come  up  and 
see  me?  I  want  to  read  you  what  I  have  written. 
I've  kept  it  a  big  surprise." 

So  we  went  up,  got  her  script,  helped  go 
through  an  old  trunk  for  some  photographs  of 
her  early  childhood,  and  put  it  all  in  work  so  as 
to  have  it  ready  for  next  month's  magazine. 


..* 


A  ND  now  for  the  second  in  the  series  of  auto- 
biographies to   be  published   in   the   October 
THEATRE — 

Robert  Mantell.  Here's  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
It  brings  to  mind,  visions  of  King  Lear,  and  all 
the  Shakespearean  characters  Mantell  has  made 
familiar  to  the  vast  army  of  theatregoers. 

Mr.  Mantell  told  us  some  time  ago:  'Tn  a  few- 
weeks  I  am  going  to  take  a  rest  at  my  slimmer 
place"— and  this  was  our  cue— "Nothing  will  give 
you  more  pleasure  and  rest  than  to  write  your 
memoirs,"  we  said.  Don't  forget  they  will  lie 
published  in  October.  That  you  will  be  interested 
goes  without  saying. 


"T    SUPPOSE,   Mr.  Edeson,  you  get  up  about 
noontime,  don't  you?" 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  interview  Robert 
Edeson  recently  gave  to  an  interviewer  fresh 
from  a  course  in  a  correspondence  school. 


It  is  really  remarkable  how  far  removed  from 
the  truth  is  the  public's  idea  of  the  actor's  daily 
routine. 

Most  of  us  envy  their  "easy  time"  but  few  of  us 
realize  that  after  a  long  day's  rehearsal,  and 
then  an  evening  performance,  they  are  up  bright 
and  early,  and  for  what  purpose? 

To  protect  their  interests,  of  course.  "And  what 
interests  have  they,  other  than  the  stage?"  you 
will  ask.  Many  of  them  with  a  keen  business 
sense  have  invested  their  surplus  money  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  we  asked  Ada  Patterson  to 
look  about  and  tell  us  just  how  many  prominent 
artists  are  in  business. 

It  will  be  quite  a  revelation  to  you  to  read  in 
the  September  issue  that  some  of  your  favorite 
players  might  just  as  well  have  been  successful 
heads  of  corporations,  or  bank  president*. 


,** 


"IVT  ^    'nn''  tnt'  carriage  awaits." 

We  see  a  smile  coming  over  your  face  when  you 
recall  how  the  poor  unappreciated  super  steps  on 
the  stage  to  make  the  announcement. 

Hut  the  super  plays  his  part  in  the  scheme  of 
things  and  Charlie  Burnham,  who  managed  Wai- 
lack's  Theatre  for  years,  comes  to  his  defence 
in  the  September  THEATRE  and  tells  us  of  his 
part  in  the  drama  and  of  his  hopes  for  ad- 
vancement. 

The  article  relates  many  incidents  both  amusing 
and  pathetic,  and  we're  sure  that  you'll  no  longer 
smile  when  the  super  comes  out  to  announce  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  awaits  without  the 
portals. 


T  F  you  were  to  ask  us  the  name  of  a  little  girl 
who  has  won  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  play- 
goers, un-press-agented,  we  would  say  unhesita- 
tingly, "The  little  girl's  name  is  Ann  Murdock." 
We  remember  her  first  appearance,  and  we  said 
to  ourselves  at  the  time  that  if  we  could  push 
the  hands  of  the  clock  forward  a  few  years  we 
could  certainly  see  Ann  Murdock's  name  be- 
bulbed  above  the  entrance  of  a  New  York  the- 
atre. 


And  this  has  come  to  pass. 


Ann  Murdock  will  be  starred  next  season,  and 
Ira  L.  Hill  has  taken  a  charming  portrait  of  her 
which  will  be  used  on  the  September  cover  of 
THE  THEATRE. 


J^OBF.RT  ADAMSOX.  the  Xew  York  Fire 
Commissioner  said  to  us  one  night  in  the 
lol.lu  of  a  Xew  York  theatre:  "The  Fire  De- 
partment of  every  large  city  is  the  child's  best 
friend." 

"That's  interesting,"  we  replied,  "go  on,"  and 
then  Robert  explained  that  children  flock  to  the 
theatres  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country 
to-day  lie.ause  their  parents  know  the  theatres 
are  safe. 

We  believe  the  one  thing  that  deterred  parents 
from  permitting  their  children  to  go  to  the  play 
twenty-live  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  this  very 
thought  for  their  safety. 

\Ve  asked  Commissioner  Adamson  to  tell  us  just 
how  the  theatres  are  safeguarded  from  fire  and 
he  promised  that  he  would  some  day. 

The  day  has  come — the  article  is  here.  You  will 
read  it  with  interest  in  the  September  THEATRE. 


T  F   you    have   been    disappointed   in    the   past    by 
being  unable  to  get  THE  THEATRE  MALA/INF,  at 
the  newsstands,  it  will  certainly  not  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future. 

In  these  days  we  buy  paper  almost  as  sparingly 
as  we  do  our  wives'  jewels,  and  while  in  ihe  past 
a  liberal  run  of  "overs"  was  struck  off  every 
mouth,  the  present  market  prices  of  paper  pro- 
hibits it.  We  are  at  a  time  right  now  where 
we  can  only  make  as  many  magazines  as  arc 
ai-tnally  ordered. 

The  subscription  form  is  an  awfully  nice  way  of 
being  assured  of  your  magazine — it  comes  crisp 
and  fresh  with  every  issue,  without  delay  and  on 
time. 

Your  twelve  issues  of  THE  THEATRE  purchased 
from  the  newsstand  cost  you  $4.:.'ii — by  subscrib- 
ing they  cost  you  but  $!!.f)0. 

In  other  words,  if  our  mathematics  does  not  fail 
us,  you  get  two  copies  free. 
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There  are  other  heights 
to  climb  besides  moun- 
tains. For  instance 
there  is  the  height  of 
quality  where  you  will 
discover 


"Onyx" 

Silk 
Hosiery 


Women  the  world  over, 
looking  for  good  hosiery, 
have  found  satisfaction  in  the 
high  standard  of  excellence 
that  this  brand  has  attained. 


^ 


If   you    are    not    familiar   with    the    high    quality    of  "ONYX"    Silk 
Hosiery,   begin    now   with    any    of  these    three    numbers   which    reflect 

THE   MAKER'S   BEST   EFFORTS. 


FOR  WOMEN 

All  made  with  the   "Pointex"    Heel.      All  Fashionable  Colors. 


No.  235 
$1.00 

Fine  silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle  gar- 
ter-top, triple  extra  spliced  heel 
and  toe,  medium  weight. 


No.  350 

$1.50 

Pure  silk  DUB-L  wide  garter-top, 
triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe, 
seasonable  weight. 


No.  106 

$2.00 

Medium  weight  thread  silk, 
DUB-L  Silk  -garter-top,  triple 
extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 


All  good  dealers  sell  "ONYX"  HOSIERY  and  will  be  proud  to 
show  you  a  complete  assortment. 

Should  you,   however,  need   aid  in  finding  your  exact  requirements 
write  to  us,  we  will  help  you. 


I 


153-161   East  24th  Street 


Emery -Beers   Company,  inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery 

Successors  to  the  wholesale  business  of  I.srd  £"   Ttiyiar 


New  York 


LEON  ROTHIER 

Famous  Metropolitan 


Leading    German 
Tenor 


Ancient  Zinke  tmJ  Nakeres,  Forerunners  of  the  Military  Band. 


*  I  ^HERE  is  no  note  in  the  scale  of 

music,  no  overtone  in  the  realm  of 

sound  that  Columbia  Records  do  not 

reproduce  with  a  precision,  beauty  and  brilliancy  that 
win  admiration  everywhere. 

The  exclusive  Columbia  process  of  recording  captures 
all  the  brilliance  and  splendor  of  Johannes  Sembach's 
wonderful  tenor  and  holds  the  sonority  of  Rothier's 
bass  as  it  holds  the  timbre  of  female  voices  like  Frem- 
stad's,  Garden's,  Nielsen's  or  Macbeth's. 

This   clear,  true,    faithful   mirroring   of   life   makes 
Columbia  operatic    records  a  pure   artistic 
delight.    And  the  same  qualities  in  the  same 
degree  are  reflected  in  #// Columbia  Records. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 

Columbia 


Double-Disc. 


Re  cords 


Columbia  Grafonola 
Price  $200 

Prices  tn  Canada  fflus  July 
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R-ETCHER  FREE 
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THE  Hampton  Shops  offer  invalu- 
able aid  to  those  who  wish  to  in- 
troduce into  their  homes  those 
suggestions  of  romance  and  history  that  give 
charm,  for  instance,  to  the  lofty  rooms  of 
some  old  English  Mansions  with  their  oak- 
panelled  walls  and  cheery  open  fire-places. 

Not  only  may  the  famous  Hampton 
Furniture  and  the  imported  masterpieces 
of  European  craftsmanship  be  there  found, 
but  their  harmonious  setting  be  assured 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Hampton  Shops 
staff  of  designers  and  decorators,  always 
alertly  ready  to  submit  suggestive  sketches 
and  careful  estimates  for  the  interior  dec- 
oration of  a  single  room  or  an  entire  house. 


facing  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
rceuiyork 
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of  Superior  Quality 


Exclusive 
in  Design 


Sons 


An  exclusive  photograph  of  Miss  Kitty  Gordon,  specially  posed  for  Gunther's 
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TUPA1R 

BRASSIERE  GARMENT  SHIELD 


Fresh  Dress  Shields  every  morning  —  this  is  possible  if  you  wear 
the  Tupair  Brassiere  Garment  Shield. 

It  is  a  perfect  bust- supporting  Brassiere  equipped  with  two  pairs 
of  Kleinert's  guaranteed  Dress  Shields  which  button  on  and  off  so 
that  the  changing  from  one  pair  of  Shields  to  the  other  takes  but 
a  moment's  time. 

Perfect  dress  protection  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  perfect  Bras- 
siere are  combined  in  this  garment  as  in  no  other. 

Ask  to  see  the  Tupair  —  a  perfect -fitting  Brassiere  and  two 
pairs  of  Kleinert's  guaranteed  Dress  Shields  for  $1.00 — all  sizes. 
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DON'T  do  it,  Cyril! 
Don't  shower  her  with  flowers — 
her  boudoir  already  is  junglesome 
enough  to  make  Thorley  look  to  his  laurels. 

Let  up  on  that  continual  stream  of  bon- 
bons— she'll  soon  make  Maillard's  look  like 
a  small  and  insignificant  bag  of  jellybeans. 

Cease,    Cyril!      Stop    sending   her   those 
silk--you-know-what-I-means.    The  gift  im- 
plies   a    duty    which    is 
embarrassing  to   one  of 
your  tender  sensibilities. 

Send  her,  instead,  a 
years'  subscription  to 
THE  THEATRE — just 
think  of  her  monthly 
paroxysms  of  delight! 

Let's  have  her  name 
and  address — we'll  keep 
it  strictly  confidential.  A 
twelve-month  subscrip- 
tion to  THE  THEATRE 
costs  $3.50 — and,  Cyril, 
it  will  be  the  most  appre- 
ciated gift  that  a  giftor 
ever  sent  to  a  giftee. 


secret  of  the  ages— he  takes  you  to  a  re- 
hearsal and  there  you  see  that  a  play- 
wright's only  function  is  to  do  just 
what  the  stage  manager  tells  him,  and  to 
come  around  on  opening  night  to  take  a 
call  for  "Author !  Author !" 

Y'see,  Cyril,  somebody  must  be  the 
author  of  these  crook-plays  and  bed-room 
scene  dramas,  and  as  stage  directors  have 


IN  October,  William 
Sykes,  not  the  gen- 
tleman who  showed  such 
marked  attention  to 
Nancy,  but  a  veteran 
theatregoer  and  interest- 
ing raconteur,  gives  us 
the  first  instalment  ol 
his  delightful  "Excur- 
sions 1  hrough  an  Old 
Scrap  Book." 

He  tells  snappy  and 
amusing  anecdotes  of 
famous  players  of  the 
past  —  favorites  of  an- 
other period  who  thrilled 
and  charmed  theatre- 
goers of  other  days. 

How  many  people  to- 
day have  ever  heard  of 
Lola  Montez — the  ac- 
tress who  ruled  a  king- 
dom? 

Remember,  Cyril,  we 
do  not  publish  fiction  in 
THE  THEATRE,  but  once 
every  so-often,  we 
stumble  across  Truth 
that  out-scenarios  even 
Fiction. 

And,  surely,  this  story 
of  Lola's  rise  and  fall  does! 

Really,    Cyril,    she'll    love    you    forever 
(which  is  a  long  time)  for  that  subscription. 


DID  she  ever  say  to  you,  "Oh,  Cyril,  if 
you  could  but  write  a  play?" 
Cure  her! 

Take  her  to  a  rehearsal. 
Show  her  that  playwrights  have  feet  of 
clay — and  sometimes  heads. 
Next  month,  Perriton  Maxwell  bares  the 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


in  our  schools  and  colleges,  which  drills 
you  in  English  literature,  but  is  indifferent 
to  American. 

You  know  your  Elizabethan  Dramatists, 
your  Restoration  Dramatists,  your  early 
Victorian  Dramatists,  but  what  about  lin- 
early American  Dramatists? 

We  asked  Montrose  J.  Moses  for  a  series 
on  them — you  know  they're  lo  be  discussed 
tliis   year  by  the  Drama 
League  —  and    the    first 
paper  appears  in  October. 
These    articles    should 
be    collected  —  they    are 
valuable   supplements   to 
any  course  in  American 
literature. 
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YOU  think  you  know 
all  about  the  play- 
ers from  watching  them 
on  the  stage,  but  you 
don't. 

I  wonder  how  many 
theatregoers  are  aware 
that  their  footlight  fa- 
vorites have  commercial 
interests  apart  from  their 
professional  career. 

Did  you  know  lhat 
Bob  Edeson,  the  mat- 
inee idol,  runs  a  pub- 
lic garage,  and  that  May 
Irwin  manages  a  hotel? 
Of  course,  you've  heard 
that  Lillian  Russell  has 
a  beauty  parlor,  and  that 
1  lamilton Revelle  is  a  pro- 
fessional photographer. 

But  there  are  others, 
too.  Read  all  about 
them  in  the  next  issue. 


w 


too  much  dignity  to  lend  their  names  to 
such  low  aims,  they  pick  on  the  poor  play- 
wrights. 

An  author  is  paid  royalties  for  having 
the  courage  to  admit  he's  the  author. 

Come  around,  Cyril,  and  see  it.  Great 
sport — pictures  'n  everything. 


R 


OYALL    TYLER— is    the    name    new 
to  you? 
If  it  is,  it's  because  of  the  anglo-mania 


HO'S     the     one 
man    in    musical 
comedy  that  is  neglected, 
absolutely      ignored  ? 
You've     heard     how 
Sophie   Starlight   applies 
her  make-up,  what  brand 
of  cigarettes  her  leading 
man    prefers. 
====^==    "^r"          But  there's  one  man  of 
whom  you  know  nothing 
— the  man  who  yields  the  baton.    We'll  te'l 
you  all  about  him  in  the  next  issue. 


DON'T  forget,  we  have  a  special  offer 
for  timid  ones — four  months  for  One 
Dollar. 

If  there's  any  chance  of  her  not  always 
being   it — for   better   or   worse   someday — 
then  don't  send  her  a  year's  subscription. 
Probably  four  months  is  enough. 
But  vou  know  that  best. 


BILLIE  BURKE 
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EVER  since  1  have  had  ears  to  hear,  I 
have  been  told  that,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances,  I  must  never,  never  con- 
tradict any  statement  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
I  therefore  take  up  my  pen  this  morning  (it 
happens  to  be  the  morning  of  August  7th,  my 
birthday,)  with  a  sad  conviction  that  in  fulfill- 
ing the  request  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for 
a  brief  outline  of  my  unimportant  life,  I  am 
doomed  to  go  wrong  by  contradicting  the  press 
in  the  very  1'irst  paragraph. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  have  read  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  that  "Miss  Billie  Burke,  who  comes  of 
an  old  theatrical  family,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  the  summer  of  1889."  This  I  must 
contradict ;  I  was  not  born  in  1889,  nor  do  I 
come  of  a  "theatrical  family,"  otherwise  the  state- 
ment is  quite  true. 


MY  father,  who  was  of  good  old  Ohio  stock, 
ran  away  from  home  when  a  little  boy  in 
the  early  '70's,  and  joined  a  touring  circus  with 
which  organization  he  became  a  popular  singing 
clown — a  career  he  followed  with  great  success 
until  pantomime  and  the  vaudeville  stage  lured 
him,  when  I  was  a  small  girl,  away  from  the 
sawdust. 

Xone  of  his  family  nor  of  my  mother's  had 
ever  before  been  connected  with  the  stage.  My 
mother,  indeed,  horrified  her  staid  relatives  when 
she  "married  into  the  profession"  and  became 
Mrs.  William  Ethelbert  Burke. 

Mother's  people  were  from  the  South,  her 
mother,  Cecilia  Mood,  had  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  writer,  contributing  verses,  essays  and  stories 
to  the  best  magazines  of  her  day.  It  was  a  very 
dearly  cherished  ambition  of  hers  that  little 
Ethel  (I  was  given  the  name  of  Ethel  after  my 
father's  middle  name)  should  redeem  the  family 
from  the  taint  of  the  stage  and  become  a  novelist 
of  note.  To  this  end,  she  used  to  write  me  very 
rhetorical  and  voluminous  letters,  quite  in  the 
stately  style  of  Jane  Austen  and  Charlotte 
liroiite.  Even  when  I  was  five  years  old,  almost 
as  soon  as  I  could  hold  a  pen,  and  long  before 
my  spelling  or  my  penmanship  were  in  the  least 
what  it  should  have  been.  I  was  encouraged  to 
answer  Grandma  Elood's  letters  in  the  same 
lofty  vein  in  which  they  were  written. 

While  I  was  still  a  tot,  my  father  and  mother 
sailed  for  Europe  where  father  was  engaged  for 
appearances  in  the  principal  halls  in  England  and 
the  continent.  Grandmania.  still  clinging  to  the 
hope  that  literature  might  claim  me  as  its  own, 
encouraged  me  to  send  her  long  letters  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  happy  style  I  am 
afraid  that  the  results  discouraged  her.  Of 
course  a  little  American  girl  with  the  wonders 
of  I'aris  and  the  other  capitals  of  Europe  open- 
ing before  her,  had  much  to  write  about,  but  I 
<<•<•}  sure  from  the  gathering  sadness  of  her  re- 


plies, that  my  grandmother's  ambitious  hopes  for 
little  Ethel  waned  as  1  wrote  her  reams  and 
reams  of  girlish  jumbles  about  everything  1  saw. 
My  father,  however,  encouraged  me  to  dream 
of  the  stage  as  a  career,  which  was  greatly  to  my 
delight,  but  little  to  the  rapture  of  my  mother. 
When  I  was  about  eight,  mother  placed  me  in  a 
convent  school  near  Ramsgate,  in  England,  to 
carry  forward  my  education,  which  had  begun 
under  her  supervision  in  France.  There  I  re- 
mained until  I  was  fourteen. 


THEN  I  made  my  stage  debut.  My  father 
believed  that  I  had  a  good  chance  for  a 
career  as  a  singer,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
gain  experience  without  the  inevitable  drudgery 
of  an  apprenticeship  in  the  chorus — a  routine  be- 
lieved to  be  indispensable  to  the  prima  donna  in 
light  opera  in  England — he  advised  a  tour  in 
vaudeville.  This  was  arranged,  and  I  was  lucky 
enough,  after  a  few  appearances  in  the  larger 
provincial  halls,  to  be  engaged  for  the  Pavilion 
in  London.  While  I  was  singing  here  Leslie 
Stuart,  who  wrote  the  music  for  "Elorodora," 
"The  Silver  Slipper,"  "The  School  Girl,"  and 
other  popular  pieces,  heard  me  sing,  and  promptly 
decided  that  I  was  the  sort  of  girl  he  wanted 
for  a  song  he  had  just  written  for  "The  School 
Girl."  It  was  rapture  that  knocked  at  my  door, 
I  can  tell  ,you,  when  Mr.  Stuart  called  and  of- 
fered me  a  real  debut  in  a. real  London  theatre, 
in  a  real  part,  in  a  real  piece!  So  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1903,  came  my  true  debut  in  the  part  of 
Mamie  Rockefeller  in  "The  School  Girl."  I 
shall  never  forget  the  terror  nor  the  happiness  of 
that  nuiht,  nor  my  profound  gratitude  to  what- 
ever happy  star  might  be  guiding  me,  that  I  had 
so  soon  got  even  the  insecurest  foothold  upon 
the  London  stage. 

Of  course,  there  were  then,  as  now,  certain 
girls  who  were  what  you  may  call  the  "fashion" 
in  musical  comedy  in  London.  Girls  whom  the 
public  admires  and  whom  audiences  expect  to 
see  in  every  new  piece.  I  do  not  mean  prima 
donnas  like  Edna  May,  who  was  the  established 
rage  at  the  time  of  my  first  appearance,  but 
lovely,  beautifully  dressed  girls  who  sang  second- 
ary parts  or  even  did  "bits"  and  danced  in  the 
chorus.  When  promotions  came,  these  pirls, 
rather  than  new  comers,  were  in  line  for  advance- 
ment. There  were  such  numbers  of  these  fa- 
vorites ahead  of  me  in  "The  School  Girl,"  that 
I  felt  myself  very  lucky  to  be  cast,  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  for  the  role  of  Lizette,  in  "The 
Duchess  of  Danzig."  Perhaps  it  was  a  lucky  re- 
semblance which  friends  had  discovered  to 
Dorothy  Edwardes,  daughter  of  manager  George 
Edwardes  (afterward  Sir  George),  which  ac- 
counted for  my  exceedingly  good  fortune  in 
being  promoted,  after  some  weeks  in  the  part  of 
Lizette,  to  that  of  Renee. 


Dl  'KING  the  engagement  with  "The  School 
Girl,"  and  again  during  the  run  of  'The 
Duchess  of  Danzig,"  I  sought  interviews  with 
Charles  Erohman  in  a  hope  that  I  might  induce 
him  to  engage  me  for  the  company  which  visited 
America  in  these  pieces.  But  in  those  days,  I 
regret  to  say,  Mr.  Frohman  saw  nothing  in  my 
work  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
•  •"gaging  other  girls  for  the  part  I  had  sung  in 
London.  The  only  comfort  I  was  able  to  ex- 
tract from  this  very  painful  tragedy  was  that 
Mr.  Frohman  told  me  that  even  if  I  did  go  to 
America  with  "The  School  Girl,"  my  own  little 
Canoe  song  would  be  taken  away  from  me  and 
given  to  Miss  Edna  May,  the  prima  donna.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  song  Mr.  Leslie  Stuart 
wished  me  to  sing,  and  which,  indeed,  I  believe 
he  wrote  for  me,  was  "The  Little  Canoe,"  which 
Miss  May  afterward  sung  with  so  much  success. 

After  the  London  run  of  'The  Duchess  of 
Danzig,"  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  I  was  engaged  in 
1905  for  "The  Blue  Moon,"  which  followed  at 
the  same  house. 

The  following  season  was  full  of  varied  and 
interesting  things.  I  did  "La  Commere,"  in  the 
big  revue  at  the  Coliseum,  and  an  engagement  to 
sing  at  the  Palace  followed. 


T  THINK  it  was  during  this  season  that  I 
A  began  to  entertain  a  fixed  intention  to  be- 
come an  actress  in  comedy  instead  of  musical 
farce.  Rejane,  who  originated  the  title  role  in 
"Mme.  Sans  Gene,"  Jane  Hading  and  several  of 
the  French  actresses  who  played  vacation  en- 
gagements in  London  had  begun  their  careers 
on  the  lyric  stage,  and  a  cherished  dream  of  fol- 
lowing them  into  legitimate  comedy  was  born 
after  seeing  them  in  Paris  and  London.  However, 
it  was  only  a  dream,  so  far,  because  later  in  the 
same  season  I  got  my  first  really  big  chance, 
which  was  to  follow  Phyllis  Dare  in  the  leading 
part  in  "The  Belle  of  May-fair."  This  sounds 
like  a  succession  of  really  nice  happenings,  and 
so,  indeed,  it  was,  but  I  dislike  to  remember  the 
heartbreaks  and  withering  disappointments  that 
were  mixed  with  the  progress  of  these  early 
days.  I  wanted  so  much  to  come  to  America, 
but,  as  I  hinted  before,  girls  who  seemed  to  me 
to  be  far  luckier,  were  selected  by  Mr.  Frohman 
for  his  New  York  productions  and  I  was  left 
behind. 

Then  came  "Peter  Pan,"  and  I  felt  that  if  I 
could  only  play  that  wonderful  role,  I  should  be 
the  happiest  girl  on  earth.  The  whimsical  witch- 
ery of  the  boy  who  never  grew  up!  The  ador- 
able fantasy  of  the  Never-Never-Land,  fired  my 
ambition  and  thrilled  my  heart.  I  felt  as  if 
Tinker  Bell  lit  the  way  when  again  I  pilgrimed 
to  Mr.  Frohman's  office  and  sublimely  suggested 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  title  role.  There 
isn't  a  darker  moment  in  the  whole  tinlit  annals 


[183] 


Baby  Billie  at  Five  Months  Old 


©  Caret-Charles 
At  the  time  of  her  stage  debut  in  vaudeville 
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engulfed  my  blighted  being  when  Mr.  Frohman 
— the  beloved  master  of  my  later  dramatic  des- 
tinies— gently  but  firmly  laughed  at  me.  I  felt 
that  my  star  had  gone  down  forever  in  dark- 
ness, and  knew  perfectly  well  that  fortune  and 
I  had  said  farewell  for  all  time. 


BUT  behind  the  dark  skirts  of  woe  waited 
smiling  fate.  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  listened 
to  my  application  for  a  chance  to  play  a  speak- 
ing part  in  his  company,  and  engaged  me  for 
the  leading  feminine  part  in  "Mr.  George,"  a 
piece  by  Louis  Parker,  which  he  was  to  produce 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Parker  himself  proposed  me  for  the  part,  after 
seeing  me  in  "The  Belle  of  Mayfair."  How 
happy  I  was!  How  energetically  I  set  to  work 
to  fit  myself  for  so  wonderful  an  engagement. 
Nothing  can  express  the  deep  gratitude  I  shall 
always  feel  toward  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  for  his 
patient  kindness  in  teaching  and  encouraging  me, 
not  only  during  rehearsals  but  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  my  most  happy  and  helpful  en- 
gagement with  him.  I  remember  as  a  detail  of 
the  painstaking  care  he  exercised,  how  he  worked 
to  teach  me  to  gain  poise  and  control  of  all  my 
muscles,  by  showing  me  how  to  relax  and  how 
to  become  tense.  I  am  sure  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  kind  and  generous  star  spent 
hours  walking  up  and  down  the  stage  and  in  the 
wings  with  me,  just  trying  to  ''loosen  up"  my 
arms,  to  use  his  own  phrase. 

Duse  was  playing  in  London  during  my  re- 
hearsals and  engagement  with  Mr.  Haw- 
trey, and  all  the  critics  were  dwelling  upon  the 
liquid  purity  of  her  exquisite  Italian  speech. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  music  and  dreamy,  delight- 
ful song  that  falls  from  her  lips,  but  Mr.  Haw- 
trey's  matchless  diction  gives  our  own  speech  a 
charm  and  beauty  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it 
possesses,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  glad  that 
it  was  with  this  master  of  our  own  wonderful 
language  that  I  learned  my  first  spoken  roles, 
and  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fortunate  for 
a  young  actress  than  a  similar  tutelage  with  Mr, 
Charles  Hawtrey  as  one's  dramatic  mentor. 


This  engagement  quite  compensated  for  the 
searching  disappointment  of  not  being  permitted 
to  accompany  "The  Belle  of  Mayfair"  to  New 
York.  During  the  run  of  "Mr.  George,"  the  un- 
expected, the  unbelievable,  the  impossible  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Frohman,  who  had  so  fixedly  de- 
clined to  listen  to  the  mention  of  New  York 
and  me  in  the  same  breath  offered  me — actually 
offered  me,  unsought,  a  chance  to  become  lead- 
ing woman  to  Mr.  John  Drew.  At  the  moment 
when  he  gave  me  this  magnificent  chance,  Mr. 
Hawtrey  was  rehearsing  a  new  play — "Mrs.  Pon- 
derbury's  Past" — which  everyone  concerned 
seemed  to  predoom  to  failure.  Everyone,  there- 
fore, advised  me  to  jump  at  the  chance  (and 
really  I  was  only  too  glad  to  jump)  of  becom- 
ing the  leading  support  of  so  prominent  an  actor. 
Mr.  Hawtrey  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he 
parted  with  me  against  his  will,  but  advised  me, 
nevertheless,  to  accept  this  splendid  opportunity 
for  an  American  debut. 

And  so  it  was  settled — settled  as  were  most  of 
Mr.  Frohman's  engagements  without  a  contract, 
and  with  no  more  legally  valid  a  signature  than 
Mr.  Frohman's  well  known :  "I  think  you'll  like 
the  engagement."  Of  course,  I  was  under  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Hawtrey  for  his  next  season,  and 
to  our  great  joy  "Mrs.  Ponderbury's  Past"  was 
not  the  failure  so  gloomily  prophesied. 


I  WONDER  if  I  may  not  say  here  that  un- 
relaxing  study,  unceasing  effort  to  improve 
every  role  with  every  repetition,  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  bring  to  each  part  every  night  a  fresh  en- 
thusiasm and  all  the  energy,  all  the  reserve  with 
which  more  experienced  players  invested  their 
own  ambition  but  the  constant  stimulus  of  Mr. 
Hawtrey's  precepts  and  his  performances  helped 
me  to  form.  And  may  I  not  here  express  in- 
finite gratitude  to  my  mother— sternest  and  kind- 
est of  critics  for  an  unfaltering  faithfulness  in 
admonishing  me  that  no  matter  how  nearly  I 
might  approach  success  in  any  role,  I  must  still 
strive  to  come  nearer  to  the  radiance  of  a  per- 
fect performance?  Sane  and  just  in  her  judg- 
ments, the  word  art  held  no  place  in  her  voca- 


In "The  School  Girl" 


y  ;  work  was  the  first  and  last  syllable  in 
my  mother's  bright  lexicon.  Slovenly  diction, 
action  that  was  not  inspired  by  intelligent 
thought,  a  tone  of  voice  that  missed  anything  of 
fulness  and  purity,  these  things  were  anathema 
to  my  mother,  and  she  has  always  been  able  to 
find  so  much  to  distress  her  in  my  work,  that  I 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  the  least  complacency  when  good  fortune  sent 
me  a  "nice  notice,"  or  any  of  the  praise  from 
others  that  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  actress. 


THEN  came  the  day  of  my  American  debut. 
It  was  August  31,  1907,  and  incidentally  it 
was  the  warmest  day,  I  verily  believe,  that  ever 
happened.  If  the  weather  records  say  other- 
wise, I  must  beg  you  to  believe  them  false.  "My 
Wife"  was  the  vehicle  chosen  for  Mr.  Drew 
that  season.  It  was  a  version  of  the  French 
comedy,  ''Josette,  Ma  Femme,"  seen  here  in  the 
original  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  in  Forty-fourth 
Street,  last  season. 

Again  I  must  pause  to  express  appreciation  of 
my  good  fortune  in  having  been  lucky  enough  to 
act  with  John  Drew.  I  wish  every  young 
actress  might  have  the  privilege  of  a  season  with 
so  finished  a  master  of  stage  nuance,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  act  opposite  to  him  without  absorb- 
ing something  of  his  wonderfully  finished 
method,  of  his  superb  yet  delicate  technique. 

After  a  season  in  the  role  of  Beatrice  Dupre 
with  Mr.  Drew,  came  my  own  trembling  debut 
as  a  star.  With  what  tremors  I  approached  this 
responsible  event!  How  I  wished  myself  back 
under  the  wing  of  a  regular  star!  How  impos- 
sible it  seemed  that  I  could  ever  satisfy  the 
public  "on  my  own,"  or  Mr.  Frohman,  or  least 
of  all  my  mother !  August  27,  1908,  was  the  day 
of  fate,  Jacqueline  in  "Love  Watches"  was  the 
role,  and  my  good  star  must  have  been  on  duty, 
for  the  event  was  not  the  sad  one  my  fears  had 
prophesied. 

In  the  following  May,  London  audiences,  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  failed  to  confirm 
the  American  verdict,  and  if  there  had  lurked 
in  my  first  success  any  danger  that  I  might  grow 
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In  the  "Duchess  of  Dantzig" 


In  "The  Belle  of  Mayfair" 
FROM  THE  ACTRESS'  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


With  Charles  Hawtrey  in  "Mr.  George" 


satisfied  with  myself  and  careless,  it  was  merci- 
fully averted  by  the  refusal  of  English  audiences 
to  accord  favor  to  "Love  Watches." 

I  remember  reading,  somewhere,  that  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore  enjoyed  playing  the  role  of  the 
old  woman  in  Galsworthy's  ''Silver  Box,"  more 
than  any  part  in  which  she  had  previously  ap- 
peared as  a  heroine  of  an  age  more  near  to  her 
own.  Of  course,  it  was  the  stunning  Galsworthy 
literature  and  the  power  and  pathos  of  the  role, 
rather  than  the  mere  age  of  the  character  which 
endeared  it  to  Miss  Barrymore,  but  I  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  in  playing  the  title 
role  of  "Mrs.  Dot,"  which  followed  the  tour  of 
"Love  Watches,"  and  opened  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  in  January,  1910.  "Mrs.  Dot"  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dashing  widow  of  a  certain  age, 
and  I  found  it  great  fun,  persuading  the  critics 
I  wasn't  miscast  in  the  part  originally  played 
with  great  brilliancy  in  London  by  Miss  Marie 
Tempest. 


T  THINK  it  was  during  the  run  of  "Mrs. 
•*•  Dot,"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  New  York, 
that  I  realized  how  very  valuable  an  asset  to  an 
actress  in  legitimate  comedy,  is  a  preliminary 
training  on  the  singing  stage.  In  playing  over 
and  over  again  one  role — always  with  the  same 
company,  always  with  the  same  "business,"  it  is  not 
easy  to  capture  the  spirit  of  fresh  and  dewy 
brightness  for  each  performance.  And  I  some- 
times found  myself  needing  to  sit  down  quietly 
in  my  dressing  room  and  speak  quite  sternly  to 
Miss  Billie  Burke  on  the  subject  of  keeping  up 
the  sprightly  interest  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
in  her  role.  During  this  engagement,  I  was 
called  upon  by  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  to  appear 
at  a  benefit  for  the  Actor's  Fund,  and  while  I 
was  casting  about  for  a  good  excuse  for  saying 
"Yes"  to  his  request,  someone  suggested  that  I 
sing  my  dear  old  debut  song,  "My  Little  Canoe." 
Of  course,  I  was  glad  to  do  so,  and  as  the 
familiar  prelude  was  wafted  up  from  the  or- 
chestra pit,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  lifted  right  out 
of  myself  by  the  strains.  It  flashed  across  my 
consciousness  that  the  inspiration  of  spirited 
music  was  the  one  thing  lacking  to  keep  one 


stimulated  to  the  bubbling  point  in  spoken  comedy. 
I  have  never  failed  to  study  and  restudy  and 
study  over  again,  every  role  during  the  run  of 
the  piece  in  which  I  perform.  Since  that  benefit 
performance,  whenever  I  have  found  myself  un- 
able to  awaken  any  warm  inner  enthusiasm  over 
my  oft-repeated  lines,  I  pretend  to  myself  that 
I  am  going  to  sing  them,  and  I  dash  them  off 
in  a  few  musical  phrases  before  going  upon  the 
stage. 


T    AM    very    sure   that    members    of    my    com- 
-*•   pany    have   often    suspected    me    of    momen- 
tary mental  aberration  when  they  have  listened 
to  the  dialogue  of  the  play  in  which  we  were  ap- 
pearing, as  it  was  liltingly  carolled  in  my  dress- 
ing room  to  any  tune  whatever  that  echoed  the 
gay  spirit  I  wanted  to  awaken  in  my  weary  soul. 
And  if  a  part  presents  difficulties  of  enunciation, 
I    find   it   much    easier   to   acquire   command   of 
stubborn  syllables  by  singing 
"She  sells  sea  shells  on  the  sea  shore, 
Sea  shore  shells  sells  she, 
And  the  sea  shells  she  sells  on  the  sea  shore, 
Are  sea  shore  shells  I'm  sure." 
in  George  Grossmith's  best  manner,  than  by  try- 
ing to  utter  the  difficult  line  with  a  crystal  clear- 
ness of  articulation.    After  one  sings  that  Gaiety 
ditty  a  few  times,  the  English  language  presents 
few  lingual  hurdles  too  difficult  for  one's  tongue 
to  surmount. 

And  singing,  too,  enables  one  to  speak  "over" 
or  "under"  a  cold,  so  that  I  find  that  actresses 
like  Marie  Tempest,  Louise  Dresser  and  others 
who  have  been  trained  in  musical  comedy,  are 
more  rarely  afflicted  with  hoarseness  than  their 
sisters  whose  work  has  all  been  done  on  the 
speaking  stage. 

I  hope  this  does  not  sound  like  an  attempt  to 
be  "preachy"  nor  to  stand  forth  as  one  having 
authority  to  give  advise  to  her  sisters  on  the 
stage.  I  am  only  anxious  to  seize  this  chance 
to  tell  any  girl  who  may  be  struggling  to  work 
out  her  own  theories  of  how  to  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  her  equipment  for  professional 
success,  of  the  things  that  have  been  of  assist- 
ance to  me  in  making  such  success  as  I  have 


won.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  fine  and  definite 
art  may  enable  one  to  interest  the  public  in  a 
role  in  which  one  has  lost  interest,  but  it  is  far, 
far  easier  and  one  is  much  more  happy,  if  one's 
own  first  enthusiasm  over  a  performance  can  be 
retained.  And  trying  what  effect  comes  from 
lifting  a  part  up  to  concert  pitch  by  pretending 
one  must  really  sing  it,  is  frequently  an  incred- 
ible stimulus.  But  I  seem  to  have  wandered  a 
long  way  from  "Mrs.  Dot,"  so  let  us  return  to 
the  stage. 


THE   next   season's   play    was   "Suzanne,"   in 
which    I    opened    in    the    role    of    Suzanne 
Beulemans,  at  the  Lyceum  in  December,  and  the 
following   year    brought    "The    Runaway,"    with 
which  I  came  back  to  the  Lyceum  in  October. 

The  year  1912  brought  Pinero's  comedy,  "The 
Mind  the  Paint  Girl."  I  played  the  part  of  Lily 
Parradell  through  that  season  and  late  into  the 
spring  of  1913,  when  Mr.  Frohman  made  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  Lyceum  success,  "The  Amazons," 
and  cast  me  as  Lady  Thomasine.  After  a  tour 
in  "The  Amazons"  next  Christmas  night  found  me 
back  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  part  of  Norah  Marsh 
in  Somerset  Maugham's  "The  Land  of  Promise." 
March  of  1914  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Frohman 
for  the  launching  of  "Jerry,"  at  the  Lyceum. 
During  this  engagement  I  entered  into  the  most 
serious  contract  of  my  life,  and  married  my  pres- 
ent manager,  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  on  April  11, 
1914.  For  a  part  of  the  run  of  "Jerry,"  Mr. 
Frohman  preceded  it  with  -a  one-act  play,  "The 
Philosopher  in  the  Apple  Orchard,"  in  which  I 
played  the  role  of  Mrs.  May. 

In  1914  and  1915,  no  new  play  being  ready,  I 
toured  in  "Jerry,"  and  during  the  present  sea- 
son have  confined  my  activities  to  the  "movies." 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  has  contracted  with  a  noted  dram- 
atist for  a  new  piece  in  which  I  expect  to  star 
under  his  management  later. 

The  rest  of  my  autobiography,  like  every  un- 
finished human  document,  trails  away  into  a 
vague  question  mark.  For  which  of  us  can 
answer  the  ?  ?  ? — the  riddle  that  is  unfolded 
every  day? 
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THE   SEASON   AHEAD 


W]  It)  is  going  to  write  the  great  success 
of  the  season  of  1SU6-1917?  Who  is 
going  to  produce  it?  And  what  happy 
player  is  going  to  score  the  great  hit  of  the  year? 
Cast  your  eye  over  this  brief  summary  of  the 
productions  scheduled  by  our  most  prominent 
managers,  and  be  your  own  prophet  of  what  the 
season  shall  bring  forth. 

Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  believe  that  if 
Elsie  Ferguson  does  not  run  away  with  the  hit 
of  the  year,  it  is  sure  to  be  captured  by  one  of 
the  musical  productions  they  plan  to  make  or  by 
Patricia  Collinge,  whom  they  present,  by  arrange- 
ment with  Joseph  Brooks,  in  "Pollyanna,"  un- 
less Laurette  Taylor,  whose  management  they 
also  share  with  George  Tyler,  should  find  another 
"Peg  o'  my  Heart"  in  "The  Wooing  of  Eve,"  or 
"Happiness,"  which  .two  plays  are  all  ready  for 
production.  Of  course,  any  mention  of  Klaw  and 
Erlanger,  associated  with  Joseph  Brooks,  is  in- 
complete without  a  mild  reference  to  the 
mammoth  revival  of  "Hen  lltir,"  with  one 
member  of  the  first  Broadway  cast — Monk,  the 
good  old  charger  who  has  won  the  chariot  race 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  whole  life  of  most 
horses,  in  his  original  part. 

The  Messrs.  Shubert,  who  have  no  less  than 
twelve  New  York  theatres  to  provide  with  their 
own  attractions,  have  a  quite  amazing  list  of 
productions  already  under  way.  James  T. 
Powers  will  open  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre 
just  as  we  go  to  press,  in  Mark  Swan's  farce, 
"Somebody's  Luggage."  William  Hodge  will  fol- 
low with  a  comedy,  "Fixing  Sister,"  and  Eugene 
Walter's  adaptation  of  John  Fox's  novel,  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  is  also 
scheduled  for  an  early  hearing  with  a  fine  cast. 
Reversing  the  usual  order,  Alfred  Sutro's  new- 
est comedy  will  be  presented  here  by  the  Shu- 
bert's  before  it  gains  a  London  hearing. 


THE  sole  regret  with  which  I  greet  the  sea- 
son of  1916-17,"  said  Lee  Shubert,  in  dis- 
cussing his  plans  with  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE, 
"is  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  present  a  successor 
to  either  of  my  two  classic  stars,  E.  H.  Sothern 
or  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  in  serious 
drama  this  season.  I  am  looking  for  the  actor 
who  shall  take  up  the  work  of  these  retiring 
players  and  help  me  to  present  classic  plays  of 
the  best  traditions  of  literature  and  the  drama, 
with  a  central  figure  of  the  dramatic  dignity  of 
these  actors  who  have  so  long  and  happily  been 
identified  with  my  management." 

Other  plays  to  be  sent  on  tour  by  the  Shuberts 
are  Princess  Troubetskoy's  "Fear  Market,"  Lou- 
Tellegen  in  "A  King  of  Nowhere,"  Sam  Sothern 
in  ''A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,"  "Just  a  Woman," 
and  "A  Lady's  Name,"  in  which  Marie  Tempest 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  principal  cities,  returning 
in  a  new  comedy  for  a  New  York  engagement 
later  on.  Louis  Mann  will  be  seen  in  a  new 
comedy  not  yet  christened,  which  is  said  to  fit 
his  comedy  talent  to  a  T. 

More  than  twenty  musical  companies  will  carry 
the  Shubert  banner  this  winter,  Reginald  de 
Koven,  Oscar  Strauss,  Franz  Lehar,  Robert 
Winterberg  and  Sig.  Romberg,  Leslie  Stuart,  and 
other  noted  composers  furnishing  the  scores  for 


a  range  of  comic  opera  and  operetta  that  runs 
the  whole  gamut  from  real  opera  to  musical 
farce  comedy  and  revues.  Lew  Fields  in  "Step 
This  Way,"  will  make  a  brief  tour  of  the  larger 
cities  before  coming  to  New  York  in  a  new 
straight  comedy,  of  which  great  things  are  ex- 
pected. Anna  Held  will  be  seen  under  the  Shu- 
bert management  in  a  new  revue,  and  Margaret 
Romaine,  John  Charles  Thomas,  and  Clifton 
Crawford  will  be  starred  in  new  pieces,  while 
"Alone  at  Last,"  "The  Blue  Paradise"  and  other 
Shubert  successes  will  continue  their  bright  way 
on  tour. 


ALF  HAYMAN  outlines  the  plans  of  the 
Charles  Frohman  Company,  with  a  few 
mental  reservations  as  to  the  pieces  by  Sir  James 
Barrie  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham.  Both  these 
dramatists  are  more  or  less  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  while  Sir  James  Barrie  is  only  "looking 
about  a  bit"  in  France,  Mr.  Maugham  is  actively 
in  service  on  the  Russian  front — or  was  when 
last  heard  from.  A  cable  dated  July  4ih,  con- 
taining certain  directions  concerning  the  new  play 
in  which  Miss  Blanche  Bates,  returning  to  the 
stage  after  a  year's  domesticity,  will  be  seen  as 
a  Charles  Frohman  star  early  in  October, 
fluttered  into  Mr.  1  layman's  office  only  a  few 
days  ago,  while  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Barrie, 
dated  in  May,  took  more  than  two  months  for 
transmission. 

The  new  Barrie  piece,  "A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella," will  be  seen  with  Maude  Adams  as  the 
Cinderella,  after  Miss  Adams  in  response  to  a 
clamor  of  requests  has  made  a  brief  tour  in 
"The  Little  Minister,"  and  will  be  seen  in  New 
York  as  Miss  Adams'  Christmas  offering  at  the 
Empire  Theatre. 

A  new  play  for  William  Gillette,  a  Booth 
Tarkington  comedy  for  Otis  Skinner,  and  "Caro- 
line," by  W.  S.  Maugham,  in  which  Margaret 
Anglin  will  reappear  as  a  Frohman  star,  will 
also  be  given  early  production.  "Please  Help 
Emily,"  with  Ann  Murdock,  has  already  been 
seen.  Ethel  Barrymore  has  been  provided  with  a 
dual  role  in  a  mysterious  new  comedy  of  un- 
known name  and  authorship  of  which  great 
things  are  expected.  In  conjunction  with  David 
Belasco  the  Charles  Frohman  company  will  make 
at  least  two  very  important  productions ;  one  an 
all  star  revival  of  an  old  favorite  now  in  course 
of  reconstruction,  and  another  which  like  this,  is 
still  enveloped  in  that  pall  of  mystery,  with  which 
managers  are  wont  to  invest  productions  not  yet 
ready  for  public  announcement. 

Messrs.  Cohan  and  Harris  will  do  a  number  of 
new  things  during  the  coming  season,  among 
them,  of  course,  being  the  new  Cohan  Revue, 
scheduled  to  be  dashed  off  the  smoking  type- 
writer, rehearsed  and  produced  all  within  the 
week  before  Christmas. 


NEW   plays   will   be   given   by    Rida   Johnson 
Young,     Cyril    Harcourt    who    wrote    ''A 
Lady's  Name"  and   "A   Pair  of  Silk   Stockings," 
James  Montgomery  and  other  dramatists  dear  to 


Broadway.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cohan  himself  has 
written  the  new  piece  in  which  Chauncey  Olcott 
is  to  star.  When  Mr.  Cohan  was  asked  whether 
he  had  constructed  an  Irish  comedy  for  his  new 
musical  star,  his  delphic  and  oracular  reply, 
"Well,  you  see,  my  middle  name  is  Michael," 
seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Olcott  will  again  use 
his  delicate  Dublin  dialect. 

Last  season's  stalwart  successes,  "Hit-the-Trail- 
lloliday"  and  "The  Great  Lover,"  will  go  on  tour 
under  the  Cohan  and  Harris  banner,  the  latter 
being  revived  with  Leo  Ditrichstein  and  the 
original  cast,  for  a  preliminary  engagement  at 
the  Candler  before  visiting  the  principal  cities. 

Raymond  Hitchcock,  at  present  sharing  honors 
as  an  American  hit  with  Doris  Keane  in  London, 
will  pass  this  season  to  the  management  of 
Charles  B.  Dillingham,  who  will  present  him  in 
"Betty,"  a  tuneful  piece  done  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis by  the  George  Edwardes  management. 
Paul  Rubens  and  Fred  Lonsdale,  who  have  turned 
out  many  successes  together,  are  responsible  for 
"Betty."  Mr.  Dillingham  will  manage  the  two 
largest  playhouses  in  New  York  this  year,  hav- 
ing both  the  Century  and  the  Hippodrome  under 
his  direction.  While  plans  for  the  Century  are 
as  yet  not  fully  formulated  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Dillingham  will  bid  for  favor  with  a  strong  and 
novel  combination  of  music  and  comedy,  with 
Elsie  Janis  as  one  of  the  luminaries.  In  asso- 
ciation with  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  he  will  present 
an-after-the-theatre  melange  on  the  roof  of  the 
big  structure,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
serios  of  performances  in  French  may  bring  to 
America  some  very  noted  players  from  Paris. 


AT  the  Hippodrome  a  novel  entertainment  with 
Anna  Pavlowa  as  a  central  figure  is  under 
rehearsal.  Leon  Bakst  has  designed  scenes  and 
costumes  of  the  most  modern  and  startling  type 
for  the  Hippodrome  show,  and  while  skating  will 
be  retained  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  enter- 
tainment, it  will  not  be  so  prominently  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  as  last  season.  Two  ice  plants 
will  support  Charlotte,  Sousa  and  last  season's 
Hippodrome  show  on  their  tour  of  the  principal 
cities,  one  being  set  up  in  one  city  while  the  big 
company  plays  in  another. 

"I  expect  a  great  deal  of  Joseph  Stantley  as  a 
musical  star,  when  I  present  him  in  'One  Time 
in  May,' "  says  Mr.  Dillingham.  "Anne  Caldwell 
has  written  a  capital  book  from  the  original 
German,  and  the  musical  score  and  lyrics  are 
most  attractive.  1  also  expect  that  Frank 
Mclntyre,  in  George  Broadhurst's  newest  play, 
is  going  to  win  many  new  friends  and  strengthen 
his  grip  on  his  old  ones." 

Montgomery  and  Stone,  of  course,  remain 
under  the  Dillingham  management,  but  no  new 
play  is  needed  for  that  pair  of  fun  makers  at 
present.  Miss  Doris  Keane  may  pay  a  Hying 
visit  to  Broadway  under  Mr.  Dillingham's  di- 
rection, and  plans  are  a^foot  for  the  presentation 
of  a  number  of  novelties  in  each  of  the  houses 
and  each  of  the  companies  controlled  by  this 
manager. 

Henry  W.  Savage,  who  will  send  "Pom-Pom" 
on  tour  with  sprightly  Mitzi  Hajos  as  star,  has 
a  number  of  plans  (Concluded  on  page  172) 
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FAVORITE  PLAYERS  TO  BE  SEEN  ON   BROADWAY  AGAIN  THIS  SEASON 


SCENERY  THAT  HELPS  THE  ACTOR 

<By  HIRAM   K  MODERWELL 


IT  is  a  common  saying  among  those  who 
object  to  any  change  in  the  methods  of 
theatrical  staging,  that  stage  scenery  should 
not  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  from 
the  actor.  Some  of  the  old-timers,  having 
observed  the  new  scenery  of  Mr.  Urban,  Mr. 
Platt  and  Mr.  Jones  on  Broadway,  find  them- 
selves perplexed  by  its  lively  color  and  uncon- 
ventional design.  They  feel  that  a  new  source 
of  interest  is  being  created  in  the  theatre  and 
that  the  actor's  domain  is  being  invaded. 

But  what  is  the  actor's  view  of  the  matter? 
In  the  old  days  when  every  melodrama  had  its 
mill-race  or  its  railroad  wreck,  it  was  an  actor's 
highest  joy  to  rescue  the  heroine  amid  the 
splashing  of  water  or  the  crashing  of  steel.  The 
railroad  wreck  made  the  hero's  act  more  im- 
portant. And  hence  the  scenery  made  the  actor 
more  important.  It  is  more  fun  to  act  in  front 
of  interesting  scenery  than  in  front  of  dull  scen- 
ery, just  as  it  is  more  fun  to  live  in  a  handsome 
house  than  in  a  dull  one. 


THE  new  scenery  (like  that  of  Mr.  Urban 
for  "The  Follies")  does  not  intend  to  set 
up  a  Cubist  art  exhibit  in  competition  with  the 
actor.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  any  good,  it 
makes  the  actor  more  important,  and  his  effect 
more  vivid.  It  uses  less  obvious  means  than  a 
mill-race  or  a  railroad  wreck,  but  its  job  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  Lee  Simonson,  who  has  been  doing  the 
most  important  settings  for  the  lively  Washing- 
ton Square  Players  at  the  Bandbox  Theatre,  has 
specialized  in  just  this  job.  Mr.  Walter  Pritch- 
ard  Eaton  in  a  recent  magazine  article  described 
bis  scenery  for  "The  Magical  City"  as  "a  setting 
of  great  beauty,  quite  worthy  of  such  professional 
designers  as  Joseph  Urban  or  Livingston  Platt." 
In  Miss  Akins'  play  the  sordid  tragedy  takes 


place  in  rich  and  magical  surroundings — and  it 
was  up  to  Mr.  Simonson  to  supply  the  magic. 
Instead  of  investing  his  studio  scene  with  ex- 
pensive gee-gaws  which  any  extravagant  woman 
might  have  bought  at  the  department  store,  he 
bung  the  walls  with  muslin  dyed  to  a  rich  maroon 
shade.  At  the  back  there  was  a  large  studio 
window,  and  through  it  could  be  seen  the  City 
of  Magic  itself — the  skyscrapers  of  New  York 
dimly  outlined  through  the  mist  against  the  night 
sky.  The  "city"  was  silhouetted  out  of  canvas 
hung  on  gauze,  and  hangings  of  gauze  in  front 
of  it  and  behind  lent  mystery  to  the  vista.  Yel- 
low light  streamed  down  from  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Here  beautiful  Margaret  Mower  had 'a 
setting  worthy  of  her.  Did  it  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  from  her  beauty  of  face 
and  her  richness  of  voice?  It  did  not.  On  the 
contrary,  it  gave  her  an  added  importance,  as  the 
centre  of  all  this  loveliness. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Simonson's  series  of 
settings  for  the  pantomime  burlesque,  "The 
Red  Cloak."  In  this  case  the  actors  were  asked 
to  register  a  laugh  every  few  seconds,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Simonson's  business  to  help  them.  His 
work  was  to  paint  his  scenery  so  as  to  put  the 
audience  in  the  mood  for  laughter.  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  twice  as  easy  for  the  company 
to  register  laughs  if  the  audience  was  put  into^a 
laughing  mood,  just  as  it  is  twice  as  easy  to 
boil  water  if  your  water  is  already  warm.  And 
in  create  the  laughing  mood  in  the  auditoriuni 
and  keep  it  there,  he  painted  bits  of  the  action, 
•in  a  spirit  of  lively  burlesque,  on  the  stage 
''frame"  within  which  the  various  scenes  were 
set.  Here  the  two  silly  lovers  simpered  at  each 
other.  Here  was  enacted  a  villainous  murder  by 
two  comic  opera  assassins.  Mr.  Simonson  even 
provided  the  actors  with  a  laugh  gratis  at  the 
very  start  by  painting  on  the  curtain  the  legs  of 
the  murdered  man,  which  disappeared  in  ludi- 
crous fashion  as  the  curtain  rose.  Although 
throughout  the  action,  you  kept  looking  at  these 


frame  pictures  with  the  tail  of  your  eye,  it  was 
only  to  gaze  harder  at  the  actors  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  make  you  laugh  more. 


SOMETHING  of  the  same  method  Mr. 
Simonson  used  in  the  settings  for  "Pierre 
Patelin,"  which  was  a  more  difficult  undertaking. 
Here  the  "stage  frame"  consisted  of  parts  of 
two  houses,  which  blended,  in  a  conventionalized 
way,  into  the  street  scene  on  the  curtain  behind. 
.  On  the  one  side  was  the  house  of  the  dishonest 
lawyer  Patelin.  Here  were  painted,  as  a  coat  of 
arms,  the  scales  of  justice,  weighed  down  heavily 
with  a  bag  of  gold.  On  the  two  backdrops  rep- 
resenting the  little  French  town  in  which  Patelin 
lived,  were  painted  funny  old  houses,  almost  top- 
pling with  age,  as  old  European  houses  do.  The 
settings  were  so  arranged  that  the  scenes  shifted 
instantaneously  from  one  into  the  other.  It  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  scenery  had  been  fitted 
to  the  play,  and  not,  as  in  certain  recent  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare,  the  play  to  the  scen- 
ery. In  this  atmosphere  of  amiable  burlesque 
the  rollicking  farce  of  crooked  old  Patelin  moved 
with  a  zip.  Any  modern  theories  of  art  that 
Mr.  Simonson  may  have  embodied  in  his  settings 
certainly  didn't  hinder  the  play. 

After  looking  at  such  settings  as  these 
many  amateur  artists  throughout  the  country 
have  concluded  that  making  settings  in  the  "new 
manner"  is  a  very  simple  process — just  a  matter 
of  putting  cheese-cloth  and  canvas  together  with 
interesting  colors.  This  idea  (which  is  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  freak  scenery  in  the  "new 
manner")  recalls  a  well-known  humorist's  recipe 
for  a  joke.  He  set  down  the  twenty-six  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  continued:  "Arrange  these 
in  proper  order  and  submit."  Mr.  Simonson's 
job  in  helping  the  actor  get  laughs  or  sobs  is 
just  as  simple. 
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SKTTING   DESIGNED   BY   LEE   SIMONSON    FOR  "THE  MAGICAL  CITY"  PRESENTED  RE- 
t'KNTLY    AT    THE    BANDBOX    THEATRE    BY    THE    WASHINGTON    SQUARE    PLAYERS 
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MR.  WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM 


SOCIETY  ON  THE  STAGE 

ALAN    DALE 


W1IF.X  the  modern  playwright  is  anxious 
to  attack  a  class  of  people  who  will 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  hit  back, 
he  writes  what  is  known  as  a  "society"  play,  and 
gives  his  imagination  full  scope.  The  mere  and 
trifling  fact  that  he  is  not  "in"  society,  and  that 
most  of  his  information  is  of  the  hearsay  type, 
does  not  disturb  him  in  the  least.  It  is  a  very 
prolific  field,  and  as  the  stage  lives  on  the  lovely 
tradition  that  the  rich  are  all  wicked,  and  the 
poor  are  all  virtuous,  the  "society  play"  is  always 
popular.  It  appeals  to  those  who  own  "Sarah- 
Jane"  minds,  and  it  appeals  to  those  who  own 
no  minds  at  all.  It  is  always  a  safe  investment. 

Society  details  are  plentiful  everywhere — par- 
ticularly in  the  Sunday  papers,  for  which  re- 
porters ransack  affable  kitchens,  and  listen  ea- 
gerly to  the  airy  persiflage  of  racalcitrant  butlers, 
peevish  cooks  and  "French  maids."  No  play- 
wright can  afford  to  overlook  the  Sunday  papers, 
with  their  records  of  brave  and  spectacular  do- 
ings at  Newport,  and  Narragansett,  and  Bar 
Harbor.  These  are  comedies,  dramas,  melo- 
dramas— and  more  frequently  farces — in  them- 
selves, and  so  accurate ! 

Then  the  society  play  is  popular,  because  it 
gives  the  actresses  such  a  fine  chance  to  over- 
dress. The  feminine  star  is  happy  when  she  is 
cast  for  society,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  wear 
peacock  feathers  plausibly,  when  she  is  slated  for 
poverty.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  makes  even 
poverty  as  sartorially  attractive  as  she  dares  to 
do,  but  it  has  its  limitations.  She  may  not  wear 
diamonds  in  a  hovel,  nor  can  she  be  aggressively 
"dekkletay"  in  a  squalid  boarding-house.  So  she 
dotes  on  drawing-rooms  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
cherishes  swagger  suites  in  the  lordly  hotels  of 
Paris  and  London. 


THE  modern  playwright  is  attracted  to  so- 
ciety, because,  it  is  so  sinful  (vide  Sunday 
papers).  The  society  woman  is  married  so  that 
she  can  at  once  fall  in  illicit  love  with  some  other 
fellow.  Nothing  could  possibly  induce  her  to 
have  children,  unless  she  needs  a  child  to  pose 
in  a  "nightie,"  on  the  eve  -of  her  elopement. 
Then,  the  husband  filled  with  delicious  Wall 
Street  infamy — succulent  and  juicy  infamy — 1is  a 
"type"  in  himself,  and  the  lover  can  be  utilized 
for  those  epigrams  that,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern playwright,  are  society's  finest  exudations. 

Sometimes,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
should  be  some  association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Helpless  Society  People,  who  after  all, 
are  good  patrons  of  the  theatre.  Then,  when  I 
see  some  of  these  society  arraignments  "get 
over"  without  a  protest  from  the  maligned  ones, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  socie'y  doesn't 
mind  very  much,  and  probably  regards  the  ma- 
lignant playwright  as  a  sort  of  harmless  lunatic. 

'I  ben  again,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  play- 
wright may  lie  "peeved"  because  lie  cannot  savor 
the  joys  of  the  butterfly  life  that  attracts  his  pen 
so  persistently.  It  may  be  a  case  of  "sour 
grapes."  It  is  naturally  galling  to  be  forced  to 
apply  for  information  at  the  back  door,  and  to 
rely  for  local  color  upon  the  unchastened  tongues 
of  the  kitchen  folk.  This  is  probably  a  severe 


thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  society  writer.  The 
people  he  attacks  would  not  deign  to  "receive" 
him. 


ON  the  stage,  society  people  are  always 
gathered  in  drawing-rooms,  uttering  apo- 
plectically  brilliant  remarks.  They  never  ask  the 
time,  or  discuss  the  weather,  or  emit  banalities, 
like  ordinary  people.  No  matter  when  you  dis- 
cover them,  they  are  bright  and  gorgeously 
gowned.  For  comfort,  they  sit  on  gold  chairs, 
and  the  stage  is  littered  with  these.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  walk  across  a  stage  drawing-room, 
without  tripping  over  the  gold  chairs. 

No  well-regulated  society  person  is  ever  sat- 
isfied with  one  chair.  He  sits  on  at  least  six, 
in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  If  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  shown  in  the  agonies  of  an  important 
talk,  they  start  on  gold  chairs  to  the  left  of  the 
stage,  and  proceed  by  easy  chairs  until  they  have 
reached  the  extreme  right.  That  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  society.  No  chair 
is  comfortable  for  more  than  two  minutes.  To 
be  bright,  they  must  progress ! 

The  playwright  loves  the  opulence  of  drawing- 
rooms,  because  he  can  be  so  bitter,  and  so  con- 
temptuous in  treating  them— all  the  more  so,  for 
the  reason  that  he  couldn't  possibly  get  into  one 
of  them  if  he  tried.  Then,  to  inveigh  against 
what  the  majority  of  theatre-goers  can  never 
possess,  strikes  the  "responsive  chord"  that  the 
playwright  adores.  His  pet  trick  is  to  place 
some  exquisitely  poverty-stricken  girl,  or  some 
admirably  indigent  youth,  in  the  midst  of  the 
galaxy,  and  point  the  moral.  That  moral  is  an- 
tagonistic to  society — naturally — and,  of  course, 
dramatic. 

The  playwright  isn't  a  bit  grateful  to  society 
for  the  opportunities  it  gives  him  to  be  preachy 
and  ''purposeful."  Not  for  a  moment.  All  he 
does  is  lambast  the  poor  suffering  rich,  for  the 
sake  of  the  almost  malevolently  virtuous  poor. 
The  poverty-stricken  girl  usually  wears  white 
muslin,  as  a  symptom  of  her  worthy  poverty,  and 
the  indigent  youth,  scorning  the  idiocy  of  the 
"Tuxedo,"  appears  in  the  gilded  drawing-rooms 
in  a  check  suit,  and  not  a  "form-fitter."  Those 
in  the  audience  with  Sarah-Jane  minds,  are  de- 
lighted at  the  sublime  contrast.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts,  perhaps  they  envy  the  gorgeously  gowned 
ones,  and  tacitly  despise  the  aggressively  virtu- 
ous sponsors  of  pictorial  poverty,  but  they  do  not 
realize  this.  And  the  playwright  knows  that  they 
do  not  realize  this.  He  is  sure  of  his  ground. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  emotions  and  mental 
torments  flourish  only  in  the  homes  of  the  neatly- 
monied.  A  very  well-known  English  writer  says: 
"There  may  be  tragedies  in  South  Hampstead. 
although  experience  does  not  consistently  testify 
to  the  fact,  but  at  all  events,  from  the  historical 
and  traditional  standpoint,  tragedy  is  more  likely 
to  concern  itself  with  Glamis  Castle,  Melrose 
Abbey,  Carisbrooke,  or  even  with  Carlton  House 
Terrace." 

I  call  that  view  cosy,  but  snobbish.  It  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  modern  dramatist,  and  also 
into  those  of  the  modern  manager,  who  has  little 
respect  for  characters  that  elect  to  appear  with- 
out the  glamor  of  evening  dress. 


OL'R  popular  play-weaver,  who  loves  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  portraying  the  ugly  eccen- 
tricities of  modern  society,  and  that  he  is  mag- 
nificently up-to-date — not  a  day  behind  the  latest 
brand  of  1916 — would  probably  be  surprised  if  he 
heard  that  the  society  inanities  so  relentlessly 
exposed,  are  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  typical  of 
nothing  belonging  exclusively  to  to-day. 

Emperor  Domitian  of  Rome  was  quite  as  fool- 
ish as  Mrs.  Cutadash  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  New- 
port. On  one  occasion,  he  assembled  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Senate,  to  ask  them  on  what  vessel 
a  turbot  might  be  most  conveniently  dressed. 
Another  time,  he  sent  out  invitations  for  a  big 
"affair,"  and  when  the  guests  arrived,  they  en- 
tered a  large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and 
lighted  with  tapers.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
coffins  were  placed,  on  each  of  which  appeared 
the  names  of  the  invited  Senators.  Then  a 
number  of  dingily  clad  men,  bearing  drawn 
swords  and  flaming  torches,  burst  into  the  room, 
and  terrified  the  guests,  who  were  allowed  to 
retire. 

What  playwright  could  invent  anything  more 
"typical"  than  this  of  the  so-called  inanities  of 
the  smart  set  of  1916?  Domitian  was  a  gay  dog. 
and  if  he  had  lived  to-day,  he  would  have  been 
seized  upon  as  an  example  of  the  infamy  of 
riches,  and  the  vapidity  of  the  society  mind. 
Probably  he  would  have  played  bridge,  or  have 
taken  dope,  to  eke  out  the  designs  of  the  preachy 
playwright. 

New  York  society  must  laugh  itself  sick  at 
some  of  the  vagaries  attributed  to  it  by  the  mod- 
ern stage.  I  love  the  absurd  butler  that  the 
"character"  actor  thinks  he  plays  so  luminously. 
This  butler  stands  with  his  head  in  the  air,  his 
mouth  open,  and  with  an  expression  of  benign 
imbecility  on  his  features.  This  is  purely  an 
American  idea  of  the  English  butler,  and  every 
American  actor  plays  it  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
This  butler  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  modern 
society  play. 


IT  is  the  "extra"  ladies  who  appear  in  the 
crowds  at  swagger  functions  that  appeal 
most  perfervidly  to  my  sense  of  humor.  The 
poor  things  are  all  decked  out  in  expensive  fin- 
ery, but  finery  of  quite  another  brand  than  tin1 
worn  by  the  star.  As  they  are  "announced"  by 
the  stage  butler,  they  glide  upon  the  stage,  look- 
ing so  miserable  and  so  helpless  that  burlesque 
might  claim  them  legitimately.  Sometimes  these 
wretched  people  are  duchesses  or  countesses,  and 
merely  bow  to  the  hostess,  but  they  look  as 
though  they  were  pining  for  a  shirtwaist  and 
skirt  apiece,  and  in  their  eyes  is  the  dismay  of 
the  hunted  antelope  brought  to  bay !  Poor 
things,  but  they  are  funny !  In  French  plavs 
they  call  the  hero  "moosoo."  and  the  heroine 
"contess."  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  hold  a  cup 
of  tea  in  their  hands,  and  pretend  to  sip  it,  but 
even  that  is  too  much  for  them.  They  would  be 
so  much  more  at  home,  toying  with  a  ham  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  beer.  In  English  society- 
plays,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  often  has  a 
Western  accent  that  would  set  London  agog. 
However,  she  does  (Concluded  on  page  174) 
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Vesta  TiUey  and  Ellen  Terry 
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Sir  James  M.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Drinkwater 
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Sir  Johnston   Forbes-Robertson   and 
Gertrude  Elliott 
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Left  to  right — Ben  Webster,  May  Whitty,  Bernard  Shaw,  Lilian   Braith-         Gerald   du   Maurier,  Gladys   Cooper,   Arthur    Bouchier,   Hilda   Trevelyan, 
waite,  Lillah  McCarthy,  Mrs.  Colifax  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  Lillah  McCarthy,  Dennis  Eadie,  Lily  Elsie.  Eric  Lewis  is  seated 

SIR   JAMES   M.    BARRIE   RECENTLY  REHEARSED    AN   ALL-STAR    CAST    FOR    A    BENEFIT    GIVEN    IN    LONDON    IN 
AID    OF    THE    CRIPPLED    SOLDIERS.      THE    ABOVE    PICTURES    SHOW    A    REHEARSAL    ON    A    THEATRE    ROOF 
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THE  BANKSIDE  THEATRE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


The  dedication  of  this  open  air  theatre  in  1914  marked  a  new  phase  in  the  modern  movement  toward  the  Theatre  of  Nature  which  is  rapidly  com- 
ing into  favor  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  name  was  suggested  by  its  location  on  the  hunks  of  a  gentle  stream  which  flows  across  the 
University  campus.  The  stage  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep.  There  is  seating  accommodation  for  three  thousand  spectators 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 

SxPERRITON  MAXWELL 


THE  theatre  was  dark,  cool,  empty.  It  was 
forenoon  of  a  scorching  August  clay. 
Outside  the  pitiless  sun  sizzled  the  bricks 
of  this  most  famous  of  New  York  playhouses. 
(  hi  the  gloom-enshrouded  stage  a  solitary  figure 
moved  back  and  forth  at  the  right — an  animated 
silhouette.  From  the  black  pit  of  the  orchestra 
came  a  thin,  sweet  voice,  soft  and  soothing  like 
the  voice  of  a  mother  speaking  to  her  child.  The 
voice  said : 

"What  about  the  'ambers,'  Louis?  What  can 
you  get  with  them?" 

The  silhouette  moved  back  into  the  deeper 
shadows  of  the  wings,  was  swallowed  up  by 
them.  There  was  a  shuffling  of  unseen  feet,  the 
clicking  sound  of  metal  on  metal,  and  suddenly 
the  raw  backs  of  a  huddling  mass  of  stretched 
canvas  leaning  against  the  rear  wall,  glowed  in 
a  glory  of  diffused  and  golden  light. 

"Too  strong,  Mr.  Dave,"  cried  the  silhouette. 
"I'll  try  'em  single." 

There  was  more  shuffling,  more  clicking  and 
the  great  glow  reduced  itself  to  a  broad  bar  of 
opaque,  impalpable  ambergris. 

"Fine !"  exclaimed  the  voice  in  the  orchestra. 
"Now  the  'baby  spot,'  Louis." 

Again  the  shuffling,  the  clicking,  and  a  star- 
beam  smote  the  corner  of  a  library  ''flat."  Im- 
perceptibly it  grew  into  a  thin  ribbon  of  silver. 

"How's  that,  Mr.  Dave?"  asked  the  silhouette. 

"Bully,  Louis,  Bully,"  piped  the  voice  from  the 
musician's  rail.  ''Just  the  right  density,  Louis." 

And  it  was  all  for  a  tiny  bit  in  a  single  scene 
lasting,  perhaps,  three  minutes,  in  a  forth-coming 
production  by  David  Belasco — the  man  with  the 
caressing  voice.  The  silhouette  was  Louis  Hart- 
maun,  master  of  light,  in  the  employ  of  the  Be- 
lasco Theatre,  a  genius  practically  unknown  out- 
side the  busy  world  of  mimes. 


MR.  HARTMANN  has  been  David  Belasco's 
chief  electrician  for  many  years.  Just  how 
much  that  means,  few  of  those  who  have  mar- 
velled at  the  scenic  splendors  of  a  Belasco  pro- 
duction, can  quite  appreciate.  Stage  lighting  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  problem 
with  Mr.  Belasco — it  is  a  fine  art,  and  an  elusive 
one.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  luminous  color, 
precisely  as  the  artist  thinks  in  terms  of  his 
glowing  palette.  Mr.  Belasco  paints  his  big  play- 
pictures  with  stage-long  brushes  of  light  and  his 
favorite  hue  is  amber — the  amber  of  autumn 
sunsets  and  the  rich  tones  of  burnished  copper. 
And  in  Louis  Hartmann,  the  scenic  wizard  of  the 
American  stage  has  a  highly  gifted  coadjutor,  a 
fellow  sensitive.  But  Hartmann  is  himself  an 
artist  plus,  for  there  are  few  things  about  elec- 
tricity and  the  complex  appliances  and  mechan- 
isms used  in  its  production  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  There  are  many  clever  electricians  be- 
hind the  scenes  throughout  the  land,  but  to 
Louis  Hartmann  belongs  the  recognition  we  must 
give  any  man  who  with  head  and  hand  and  the 
rare  possession  of  imagination,  succeeds  in  lifting 
his  work  above  the  common  level  of  cut-and- 
dried  artisanship. 

It  is  a  revelation,  when  one  goes  stalking  un- 
known genius,  to  find  how  much  of  it  is  in  hid- 


ing behind  the  lowered  curtains  of  our  best  the- 
atres. 

To  the  great  playgoing  public  a  stage 
production  is  largely  a  matter  of  well-known 
players,  some  lesser  known  managers  and  still 
less-known  authors.  Dimly  an  audience  senses 
the  crowd  of  men  who  briskly  move  unseen  be- 
hind the  fabric  wall  in  front  of  the  footlights. 
One  is  aware  that  a  stage-director  strides  su- 
preme among  mummers  and  mechanics  alike ; 
that  a  stage-carpenter  and  his  helpers,  a  prop- 
erty man,  electricians — all  are  busy  with  their 
appointed  duties.  But  of  their  relative  import- 
ance, their  large  or  little  responsibilities  and  to 
what  extent  the  success  of  the  play  itself  de- 
pends, most  of  us  have  only  an  imperfect  con- 
ception. They  are  not  all  drab  impersonalities, 
those  strenuous  souls  who  have  labored  for 
months  that  we  may  be  entertained  for  two  hours. 


UPON  stage-directors  it  is  difficult  to  pin  the 
label  of  genius ;  difficult  because  so  many 
of  them  are  already  in  the  category  of  large  type 
blessedness  and  my  task  has  only  to  do  with  the 
mute,  inglorious  ones.  I  may  not  descant  upon 
the  wizardry  of  a  George  Cohan,  or  retell  the 
wonder  workings  of  a  Burnside,  a  Ned  Weyburn, 
a  1'lorenz  Ziegfeld  or  a  Julian  Mitchell.  Their 
activities  are  drenched  in  the  limelight  of  pub- 
licity. But  what  of  Sam  Forrest,  Fred  Latham, 
Herbert  Gresham,  Robert  Milton?  True  their 
names  may  be  discovered  by  the  patient  program 
reader  somewhere  in  type.  Yet,  how  many  of 
the  thousands  who  say,  "Good  show,  that,"  as  they 
hustle  from  the  theatre  supperward,  can  give  the 
names  of  even  the  foremost  among  the  men  who 
have  toiled  and  moiled  and  sweated  to  win  the 
careless  encomium  of  "Good  show,  that."  If  the 
average  theatre-goer  has  a  short  memory  for  the 
authors  and  producers  of  a  play  how  much  less 
regard  has  he  for  the  people  who  constitute  the 
minor  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  a  production. 

Among  successful  stage-directors  of  unques- 
tionable genius,  there  are  seven  at  least  whose 
works  are  as  unfamiliar  to  the  public  as  the 
names  of  Caesar's  captains.  The  oldest  of  the 
craft,  in  point  of  service,  is  Herbert  Gresham. 
He  was  directing  big  productions  when  Georgie 
Cohan  was  in  knickerbockers  and  learning  to 
play  "Sally  In  Our  Alley"  on  his  little  violin; 
when  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  mystery  to 
Charles  Dillingham — which  he  probably  will  not 
deny  it  still  is.  Gresham  was  the  man  upon 
whom  devolved  the  success  of  the  early  Klaw 
&  Erlanger  extravaganzas,  a  man  of  imagination, 
a  highly  developed  color  sense  in  costuming  and 
settings  and  a  will  of  iron  that  brooked  no  pet- 
tishness  on  the  part  of  prima  donna  or  the  tem- 
peramental vagaries  of  leading  men  with  tenor 
voices.  He  can  stamp  out  a  chorus  girl  rebellion 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  He  knows  the  stage 
from  sub-cellar  to  "flies"  and  both  ways  across, 
and  he  knows  "the  profession"  in  a  way  that  en- 
ables him  to  get  the  best  out  of  it.  He  is  a 
martinet  with  an  arrriy  of  loving  co-workers. 
He  is  still  "in  the  game,"  and  still  has  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  young  man  with  his  first  pro- 
duction to  "put  over." 


ANOTHER  old-timer  in  the  business  of 
pleasing  the  public  is  George  Marion,  stage 
director  of  many  resources,  many  "hits,"  but 
whose  names,  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  the- 
atre industrians,  carries  no  memories  of  Broad- 
way triumphs  and  many  bygone  melodious  and 
dramatic  victories  throughout  the  country.  How 
many  who  have  enjoyed  "Pom-Pom"  this  sea- 
son, know  that  George  Marion  staged  it  and  di- 
rected its  performance?  And  now  Mr.  Marion 
has  gone  over  to  the  entourage  of  Henry  W. 
Savage,  to  work  more  wonders — in  obscurity. 
And  James  Gorman?  Does  it  sound  familiar  to 
you?  To  the  world  theatric  it  means  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  figures,  it  means  the  man  who 
has  put  on  more  elaborate  dances  and  military 
numbers  of  his  own  originating,  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Years  ago  his  "Gorman's  Min- 
strels" were  famous.  He  has  busied  himself  with 
the  producing  of  plays  and  spectacles  for  a  mat- 
ter of  forty  years  and  he  is  so  valuable  an  asset 
to  Cohan  &  Harris  that  those  theatre-wise  part- 
ners keep  him  on  their  payroll  the  year  around. 
Gorman  it  was  who  created  the  dance  numbers 
in  the  money-making  Friar's  Frolic  this  year. 

Out  of  sun-flooded  Texas  into  the  back-stago 
murk  of  anonymity  came  Sam  Forrest  and 
among  his  more  notable  productions  have  been 
"On  Trial,"  "Stop  Thief,"  "Officer  666,"  "Nearly 
Married,"  "The  House  of  Glass,"  a  stretch  of 
successes.  J.  C.  Huffman  is  another  gifted  pro- 
ducer whose  unusual  talents  are  hidden  in  the 
napkin  of  obscurity.  He  is  the  man  who  creates 
a  living,  vital  thing  out  of  a  fistful  of  typewritten 
sheets  handed  him  by  authors.  He  is  attached 
to  the  Shubert  forces  and  stage-directed  Julia 
Marlowe's  repertoire  of  plays  before  she  cast 
her  fortune  with  that  of  Mr.  Sothern.  Huff- 
man also  did  the  "Prince  of  India"  of  recent 
memory  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  Winter 
Garden  shows  for  several  years  past.  From  the 
damp  and  sacred  precincts  of  old  Convent  Garden 
in  London  to  the  diamond  illumined  preserves 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
Fred  Latham  journeyed,  some  seasons  ago,  and 
thence  to  stage  the  offerings  of  Charles  Dilling- 
ham. Latham  is  the  kind  of  director  who  works 
best  in  large  masses.  Recognizing  this  rare  abil- 
ity Mr.  Dillingham  has  just  signed  him  up  as 
producing  director  of  the  Century  Theatre  un- 
der the  new  Dillingham-Ziegfeld  management — 
which  means  that  the  Latham  name  will  hence- 
forth scintillate  in  large  fat  capital  letters  in  the 
Century's  programs  and  the  hitherto  hidden  play- 
builder  of  "The  Red  Mill,"  "The  Only  Girl," 
"Princess  Pat,"  "Mile.  Modiste"  and  "Sybil," 
steps  into  the  glare  of  public  recognition — or 
does  he? 


AND,  finally,  there  is  Robert  Milton  who  has 
upreared  many  stage  structures  bearing 
the  impress  bf  popular  approval,  culminating  in 
one  of  the  greatest  hits  of  the  year,  "The  Cin- 
derella Man."  To  what  extent  that  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  life  and  the  romance  of  the  commonplace 
has  made  good  through  the  genius  of  Milton, 
few  who  have  wept  and  smiled  through  its  three 
smooth-running  (Concluded  on  page  178) 
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White 


BLANCHE  RING  AS  JANE  O'DAY 


TOMMY  MEADE 


HELEN  LOWELL 


,  ,„    .  ,    Broadway    peor'e  amid    quiet    rural    surroundings.      Blanche    Ring    is    Jane    O'Day,    known    professionally 

In    this    comedy    of    bucol  c    l.fe    Mr.     Mack    presents    some    sma,  t    B^way    pe  q    boarding-house  at  Killimuck  Falls,   millinery   is  forgotten   in   the  exc.tement   of 

^^^«g^^Ai^^i^r^»^^^"^'^i^ kind  °f  an  <mding  °ne  expects  in  a  piay  which  is  iaid  ami  an  atm°sphere  °f  new  m°wn  hay- 

CHARACTERS    IN    WILLARD    MACK'S    COMEDY,    "BROAD- 
WAY AND  BUTTERMILK,"  NOW  AT  THE  MAXINE  ELLIOTT 


THE  UNAPPRECIATED  SUPER 

^CHARLES    BURNHAM 


THE  theatre  supernumerary  lias  been  de- 
scribed as  "one  who  plays  many  parts, 
and  yet  obtains  applause  in  none."  His 
name  is  not  printed  in  the  playbills,  and  he  is 
always  unknown  to  his  audience.  Even  the  per- 
sons he  is  supposed  to  represent  upon  the  stage 
invariably  remain  anonymous.  Both  as  a  living 
and  a  fictitious  creature  he  is  denied  individuality, 
and  has  to  be  considered  collectively,  massed 
with  others,  and  inseparable  from  his  companion 
figures.  He  is  not  so  much  an  actor,  as  part  of 
the  decorations,  the  animated  furniture,  one 
might  say,  of  the  stage. 

Have  you  ever  realized,  while  seated  in  a  the- 
atre, watching  with  intense  interest,  some  ex- 
citing and  absorbing  drama,  what  would  happen 
should  the  ''supers"  refuse  to  appear?  Were 
any  member  of  the  company  to  be  taken  ill  or 
decline  to  act,  their  part  would  be  quickly  filled 
with  a  substitute,  but  the  "mob"  of  the  stage  re- 
quires numbers  and  careful  drilling,  in  fact  many 
hours  of  preparation,  and  an  army  of  "supers" 
is  not  a  thing  of  the  moment. 

The  exigency  of  the  dramatic  situation  at 
times  makes  the  "super"  the  very  backbone  of  a 
melodrama,  a  vital  necessity  in  most  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  an  important  detail  in  all  plays 
requiring  numbers  on  the  stage.  What  would 
Coriolanus  do  without  his  ''army,"  Camille  with- 
out her  guests  for  the  "ball  scene,'  or  any  of 
the  numerous  war  dramas  of  the  present  time, 
without  their  "armies"? 

There  is  a  record  of  a  manager  who  once  en- 
di-avored  to  overcome  the  need  of  "supers"  for 
a  performance  of  ''Richard  III,"  by  having  the 
fighting  forces  entirely  represented  by  a  pano- 
ramic host.  This  innovation  was  greeted  with  as 
much,  if  not  more  derision  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  unfortunate  "super."  The  custom  of  aug- 
menting the  real  "mobs"  with  painted  ones,  still 
prevails  in  our  theatres  with  more  or  less  effect. 


AT  one  of  the  prominent  theatres  in  New 
York,  a  well-known  star  was  holding  forth 
in  a  play  which  required  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  "supers."  Business  had  not  been  good 
and  salaries  failing  to  materialize,  some  members 
of  the  company  refused  to  appear  further  but 
others  were  soon  found  to  take  their  places  with- 
out interfering  with  the  performance.  One  night 
the  "supers"  demanded  their  salaries  in  advance, 
which  being  refused,  simply  because  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury,  they  all  but  one  left 
the  theatre.  An  "army"  was  absolutely  needful 
for  the  continuance  of  the  play,  and  how  to  com- 
pose that  "army'  out  of  one  lone  "supe"  was  the 
problem  that  confronted  the  stage  manager. 
After  a  few  moments  of  deliberation  the  re- 
sourceful director  conceived  a  plan  which  he 
felt  sure  would  solve  the  difficulty. 

The  scene  where  the  services  of  the  men  was 
so  imperative,  represented  a  rocky  defile  through 
which  the  supposed  "army"  was  to  pass,  while 
its  apparently  great  numbers  would  overwhelm 
with  awe  the  "villain"  commanding  the  mythical 
opposing  forces  and  whose  attention  was  called 
to  their  numerical  superiority  by  the  "hero"  ex- 


claiming, "See,  what  a  host !  You  are  outnum- 
bered! Surrender!"  With  all  due  haste  the 
''supe"  was  dressed  up  with  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  broomsticks  to  carry  in  each  hand.  On 
each  of  these  broomsticks  a  helmet  was  placed. 
The  "army"  was  then  instructed  to  extend  his 
arms  in  either  direction  and  pass  through  the 
painted  defile,  run  quickly  back  of  the  scenes 
when  out  of  view  of  the  audience,  and  repeat 
the  operation  over  and  over,  until  an  "army" 
sufficiently  large  enough  had  been  shown  to 
justify  the  demand.  The  scenery  hid  all  but  the 
tops  of  the  helmets  from  the  auditor's  view  and 
the  scheme  was  working  excellently  when,  just  as 
the  "army"  was  in  one  of  its  marching  periods 
and  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the 
scenery  collapsed,  and  there  stood  the  paralyzed 
"supe"  in  full  view  of  the  audience  shaking  in 
unison  with  his  broomsticks  and  helmets.  Need- 
less to  say  the  audience  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
showered  upon  that  "army"  such  acclamations 
as  never  fell  to  any  army  before. 


FOR  many  years  supernumeraries  of  the  the- 
atres were  the  objects  of  almost  constant 
ridicule  by  the  patrons.  At  many  of  the  so- 
called  "popular-price"  houses,  the  habitues  of  the 
galleries  looked  upon  the  "supe"  as  an  hereditary 
enemy,  and  considered  it  their  positive  duty  to 
audibly  instruct,  admonish  and  otherwise  criti- 
cize them,  which  they  did  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  auditors  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
When,  as  often  happened,  the  "supers"  appeared 
in  tights,  their  tormentors  would  liken  their 
limbs  to  those  of  the  classic  beauties  of  the  bur- 
lesque stage.  Such  remarks  as :  "Say !  you  got 
l.yd  Thompson  beat  a  mile!"  or  "Hey!  Bill!  Put 
more  stuffin'  in  'em !"  were  frequent  interpella- 
tions of  "Richard  III,"  and  other  plays.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  in  theatres  whenever  a  play 
required  more  than  one  scene  in  an  act  for  its 
unfolding  to  use  what  were  termed  ''front 
scenes."  Often  they  would  represent  a  furnished 
room,  so  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  scene,  a  "supe"  was  sent  upon  the  stage  to 
carry  off  the  furniture.  Immediately  upon  his 
appearance,  cat-calls,  whistling  and  abusive  re- 
marks regarding  his  personal  appearance  would 
greet  the  unfortunate  individual  from  all  parts 
of  the  house,  while  the  derisive  cry  of  "supe !" 
"supe!"  would  resound  throughout  the  theatre. 
Another  of  the  duties  of  the  ''supe"  in  former 
days  was  to  shake  a  cloth  painted  to  represent 
water,  so  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  waves, 
whenever  a  play  required  that  scenic  illusion. 
Others  crawled  under  the  cloth  to  assist  in  stir- 
ring up  the  painted  ocean.  At  a  performance  re- 
quiring such  an  effect  given  in  Niblo's  Garden 
some  years  ago,  the  heroine  of  the  play  sat  by 
"the  sad  sea  waves,"  and  gently  purred,  "how 
calm,  how  beautiful  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
ocean.  But  oh,  what  perils  lurk  beneath !"  At 
that  moment  a  "super"  choking  for  want  of  air 
under  the  dusty  cloth,  poked  his  head  through 
an  opening  and  gave  vent  to  a  sneeze,  which  so 
upset  the  ''heroine,"  she  was  unable  to  proceed 
and  the  curtain  had  to  be  lowered. 


IN  the  "palmy  days"  of  the  theatre  the 
"super"  was  an  object  of  ridicule  when  he 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  jeopardized  the 
success  of  many  performances  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  When  Charlotte  Cushman  presented 
"Meg  Merriles,"  her  audience  was  one  moment 
held  spellbound  by  her  acting,  and  the  next  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  the  actions  and  grotesque 
manner  of  the  supernumeraries  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded.  A  combination  of  the  sublime 
and  ridiculous. 

Once  when  Mr.  Booth  was  appearing  at  the 
old  Star  Theatre,  the  audience  had  to  be  dis- 
missed owing  to  the  non-appearance  of  the 
"supers"  who  had  been  engaged  and  rehearsed 
for  that  evening's  performance.  Through  some 
error  they  had  been  told  they  would  not  be 
wanted  until  the  next  evening  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  the  performance  without  them, 
the  house  was  closed. 

The  elder  Booth  also  had  troubles  with  the 
"suiies"  of  his  time.  When  playing  "Richard 
III"  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  he 
became  so  incensed  at  the  stupidity  of  his  sup- 
porting army,  that,  sword  in  hand,  he  chased  the 
"varlets"  out  of  the  theatre  through  the  stage 
door  into  the  streets. 


Tl  1 1C  supernumeraries  were  formerly  under 
the  charge  of  a  leader  known  as  a  "Cap- 
tain," who  was  generally  a  performer  of  very 
small  parts,  such  as  servants,  messengers,  ring- 
leader of  the  mob  and  similar  roles.  Upon  him 
devolved  the  task  of  gathering  the  men  needed 
to  represent  soldiers,  lords,  peasants,  a  mob  and 
other  specimens  of  humanity  who  went  to  make 
up  the  stage  "crowd."  The  management  allowed 
the  Captain  twenty-five  cents  a  performance  for 
each  person  appearing,  he  settling  with  his  fol- 
lowers himself.  This  afforded  him  an  opportun- 
ity to  add  to  his  exchequer  as  many  of  the 
"supes"  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  on  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Later 
the  amount  of  pay  was  increased  to  fifty  cents 
which,  while  it  broadened  the  Captain's  chance 
for  swelling  his  bank  account,  eventually  brought 
about  his  downfall.  He  would  engage  a  "super." 
keep  him  for  one  night,  dismissing  him  the  next 
night  without  pay,  on  some  trumped-up  charge. 
put  another  in  his  place  and  repeat  the  trans- 
action, pocketing  the  money  himself.  '1  his  pro- 
ceeding became  so  notorious  that  the  down- 
trodden "supe"  arose  in  his  might  and  rebelled. 
Forming  themselves  into  a  sort  of  union,  they 
selected  the  most  successful  theatre  where  their 
services  were  essential,  and  refused  to  appear 
when  the  time  came  to  go  on  the  stage,  unless 
they  were  accorded  better  treatment.  Methods 
were  reformed  and  the  "supe"  responded  by  be 
coming  a  more  dignified  and  useful  body. 

It  was  always  somewhat  of  a  mystery  as  to 
where  the  "super"  came  from.  He  had  no  ts* 
pecial  haunt  and  was  mostly  obtained  by  being 
advertised  for.  Many  were  young  fellows  with 
time  hanging  heavily  on  their  hands,  who  sought 
the  position  for  the  purpose  of  getting  behind 
the  scenes,  thus  (Concluded  on  faiic  174) 
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From  a  portrait,  copyright,  by   Tra   T..   Hill, 


MISS  JANE  COWL 


S FORTUNES /THE  STAGE 

VANDERHEYDEN  FYLES 


DO  you  happen  to  recollect  a  burlesque  in 
which    Sam   Bernard   undertook   to   teach 
Ilattie  Williams  how  to  act?    He  sneered 
witheringly  at  the  awkward  manner  of  her  en- 
trance.    Finally,  thoroughly  disgusted,  he  crossed 
the  stage   to  the  wings  to  illustrate  the  proper 
entrance.    But  half-way  over  he  tripped;  and 
this   time   it   was   the   novice   who    "laughed 
last."      In    a    towering    rage,    her    instructor 
turned  on  her. 

"That,"  he  shrieked,  pointing  passionately 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  tripped;  "that 
might  happen  to  the  smartest  man !" 

A  few  months  ago  an  audience  of  New 
York  ''first  nighters"  were  on  the  very  tip- 
toe of  expectancy  by  the  time  the  moment 
was  at  hand  for  the  debut  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Dancers.  All  lights  were  extin- 
guished and  the  curtain  lowered.  Then  lights 
burst  forth  and  the  drapery  was  raised  to 
reveal  a  scene  set  for  the  dancers.  The 
first — a  man — appeared ;  bowed  to  the  wel- 
coming applause ;  danced  a  step  or  two,  and 
slipped  and  fell.  "Ah,  but  wait,"  was  the 
general  feeling.  The  second  man  appeared. 
He  was  mumbling  as  he  entered.  But  as  he 
spoke  in  Russian,  Broadway  could  not  be 
sure  he  was  not  swearing.  He  began  dan- 
cing, but  in  a  cautious  way.  Then  the 
premiere  danseuse  appeared — a  dainty  little 
body  who  looked  as  though  she  could  fly  as 
easily  as  dance.  Indeed,  I  believe  she  almost 
can.  But  she  had  hardly  taken  half  a  dozen 
steps  when  she  too  fell ! 


ALL  mishaps  of  the  stage  are  not  mis- 
fortunes. There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  odd  little  hop  and  skip  that  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  oddities  of  E.  A.  Sothern's 
Dundreary — and  is  known  to  the  present 
generation  through  its  faithful  reproduction 
by  his  son,  E.  H. — was  the  result  of  accident, 
not  design.  At  a  rehearsal  of  "Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin,"  as  the  comedy  of  "Lord  Dun- 


in  one  act,  a  soft,  white  clinging  gown.  Charles 
Frohman  and  the  author  were  watching  the  dress 
rehearsal  from  the  rear  of  the  auditorium.  The 
"business"  of  the  play  directed  the  actress  to 
"lean  meditatively  against  a  chair,  gazing  dream- 
ily toward  R."  The  Melisande — like  actress  did 
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finally  told  the  plumbers  they  must  stop.  But 
when  he  came  for  a  rehearsal  the  next  morning, 
the  din  began  again.  The  angry  manager  told 
the  men  to  stop  it,  but  Mr.  Fitch  interrupted 
him.  For  it  seems  the  nerve-racking  pipes  sug- 
gested to  the  brilliant  dramatist — most  graphic 
reproducer  of  the  trivialities  and  troubles  of 
every-day  American  life — the  incessant  steam 
pipes  which  to  anyone  who  recalls  the  first 
act  of  "Girls"  remains  in  memory  as  one  of 
the  happiest  bits  of  realism  in  that  sketch  of 
flat-life  in  New  York. 

A  glance  at  fortunate  misfortunes  of  the 
stage  would  seem  incomplete  indeed  did  it 
not  include  Henry  Irving's  odd  manner  of 
walking.  Most  people  believed — and  doubtless 
many  still  believe — that  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  Sir  Henry  dragged  one  leg,  adding  to 
the  weirdness  of  some  of  his  greatest  crea- 
tions, and  which  served  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic oddity  for  his  many  imitators  to 
seize  upon,  was  an  affectation.  It  remained 
for  Miss  Terry  to  assert  positively  after  her 
confrere's  death,  that,  instead  of  assuming  it 
as  a  noticeable  eccentricity,  or  even  accentu- 
ating the  queer  gait,  the  great  actor  strove  to 
conquer  it.  In  short,  one  of  his  legs  was 
considerably  longer  than  the  other  and  the 
walk  which  in  almost  anyone  else  would  have 
been  an  affliction  was,  indeed  a  happy  acci- 
dent of  nature. 


ONE  cannot  think  of  Henry  Irving  with- 
out recalling  his  marvellous  fall  in 
Lord  Tennyson's  tragedy  of  "Becket,"  for  it 
was  in  that  play  that  he  last  appeared.  He 
was  aging  and  not  well.  To  the  last  Joseph 
Jefferson,  who  died  just  six  months  after 
Sir  Henry,  caused  surprise  and  some  anxiety 
by  his  fall  in  "Rip  van  Winkle,"  but  the  fall 
was  remarkable  only  because  the  comedian 
was  so  old.  Also,  his  many,  many  years  of 
Rip  must  have  accustomed  him  to  it.  Much 
more  remarkable  was  the  fall  with  which 
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of  yesterday  stood  chatting  with  an  actress          a  new  comedy  now  having  a  successful  run  in  Chicago. 


of  the  company  while  waiting  for  his  cue. 
We  may  assume  that  she  was  very  charming,  for 
the  comedian  forgot  what  he  was  waiting  for. 
However,  he  caught  his  lines  just  in  time  to  turn 
and  run  for  it.  He  tripped  over  a  strip  of  can- 
vas, and  nearly  fell.  Catching  himself,  he  ambled 
into  the  scene  with  such  a  ludicrous  hop,  skip 
and  jump  as  to  set  all  the  other  players  roaring. 
And  that,  if  we  care  to  believe  an  anecdote  of 
an  incident  of  before  the  Civil  War — for,  of 
course,  everyone  recalls  that  it  was  during  a  per- 
formance of  this  play  that  Wilkes  murdered 
Lincoln — was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Dun- 
dreary skip. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  so  far  back,  however, 
for  an  unintentional  success  that  was  attained 
during  a  rehearsal  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  in 
New  York.  A  few  seasons  ago,  an  actress  more 
admired  for  her  beauty  than  her  talent — graced 
with  a  figure  of  ethereal,  undulating  loveliness 
that  made  her  seem  a  poem  rather  than  a  living 
creature — was  cast  for  a  leading  role.  She  wore. 


so — and  no  Melisande  could  have  been  lovelier. 
As  the  white  chiffon  wound  about  her  figure  she 
looked  like  some  goddess  delicately  conceived  in 
marble.  Mr.  Frohman,  thinking  the  startling 
pose  unconscious,  started  hurrying  down  the  aisle 
to  inform  the  actress.  But  the  less  modest 
author,  fearing  to  lose  the  picture,  hurried  after 
him.  Which  reached  the  footlights  first,  I  do  not 
know,  but,  in  any  case,  the  picture  remained  an 
incident  of  the  play  throughout  its  run  of  two 
hundred  nights  in  New  York. 


TTAPPY  accidents  of  the  stage  are  not  always 
••  -*•  so  charming  or  so  personal.  During  a  re- 
hearsal of  one  of  Clyde  Fitch's  last,  and  especially 
successful,  plays  a  hammering  that  would  have 
driven  almost  any  other  author  mad  kept  up,  at 
one  side  of  the  stage.  An  anxious  stage-mannger 


considerably  past  seventy  when,  like  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  he  made  a  belated  debut  as  a  star  before 
a  people  who  long  had  loved  him. 

The  daring  by  such  veterans  as  Jefferson, 
Irving  and  Stoddart  makes  one  smile  a  bit  at  the 
caution  of  some  actresses.  Many  years  ago, 
when  W.  H.  Crane  and  Stuart  Robson  were  quite 
the  "latest  thing"  in  "The  Henrietta."  no  incident 
of  the  play  was  regarded  as  funnier  than  the 
moment  in  the  Wall  Street  scene  when  Selina 
Fetter  Royle  fainted — or,  rather,  pretended  to 
faint.  Crane  hurried  across  the  room  with  a 
large  arm-chair,  but  arrived  just  too  late,  and 
she  landed  with  a  bump  on  the  floor.  But  when 
Mrs.  Stuart  Robson -took  the  role,  she  allowed 
the  chair  to  arrive  in  time  to  catch  her. 


OF  course,  you  are  familiar  with  "The  Dan- 
cing Girl,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.     One 
hardly  could  forget        (Concluded  on  fage  172) 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES   TO  THE  PLAY 


CORT.      "COAT 

TALES."       Farce 

comedy    in    three 

acts    by    Edward 

Clark.     Produced 

on   July  31st  with 

this  cast  : 

Max   Mardelbamn 

Willie  Barrows 

Mandelbaum 

Hyman    Adler 

Artie    Phipps 

Richard    Tabor 

Clyde  Allen 

George  Anderson 

Jones 

John  Lewis 

Jim    Barnes 

John   Sharkey 

William  Turner 

Tom  Wise 

Mrs.  Allen 

Margaret  Green 

_j  Hazel    Conners 

Maud   Hanaford 

Mrs.   Turner 

Louise   Dresser 

Butler 

Willis    Evans 

Deputy   Sheriff 

Cliff  B.   Deane 

'  I  'O  open  with  a  farce,  in  which  a 
-^  sable  coat  played  the  principal 
part,  on  the  very  hottest  evening  of 
the  season,  was  the  fearful  handicap 
that  "Coat  Tales"  endured  on  its  first 
night  at  the  Cort.  It  made  a  fair  im- 
pression, but  I  doubt  of  its  perma- 
nent success  on  Broadway. 

Edward  Clark  is,  its  author.  I 
never  heard  of  the  gentleman  before 
as  an  aspirant  for  literary  honors, 
but  what  matters  that?  Better  a  be- 
ginner with  a  show  of  promise  than 
a  "name"  imposing  itself  with  tepid 
ragouts  of  previous  triumphs.  Mr. 
Clark  shows  decided  promise. 

His  first  act  is  capital.  The  second 
which  explains  the  first  is  hampered 
by  details  that  are  naturally  obvious. 
I'd  recommend  contraction  because 
throughout  it  all,  his  dialogue  is  per- 
tinent and  concise. 

The  third  act  is  based  on  the 
French  model  by  piling  up  misunder- 
standing upon  misunderstanding  with 
the  attendant  result  of  many  comic 
surprises.  But  he  evidently  tires  of 
bringing  about  a  logical  conclusion 
and  abruptly  ends  it  all  with  many 
threads  and  stray  ends  still  to  be 
picked  up.  I'm  glad  he  did  it 
though.  Mechanical  precision  some- 
times defeats  itself  and  only  makes 
for  perfect  boredom. 

A  young  man  steals  his  sister's 
sable  coat,  puts  it  in  hock  and  with 
the  proceeds  plays  the  races.  The 
coat  is  bought  by  an  innocent  third 
person  precipitating  the  usual  com- 
plications. It  finally  gets  back  to 
its  rightful  owner  and  all  ends  well. 

Tom  Wise,  jolly  and  comic,  plays 
the  role  of  an  outward  grouch.  He 
is  really  funny.  Louise  Dresser  is 
his  blonde-like  wife.  She  looks  the 
part  and  brings  to  its  rendering  a 


nice  easy  convincing  comedy  method. 
George  Anderson  is  the  husband  of 
the  sable  coat.  He  is  perfectly  com- 
petent and  so  is  Richard  Tabor  as 
the  graceless  scamp  who  finally  mar- 
ries the  pretty  and  naive  steno- 
grapher, played  most  agreeably  by 
Maud  Hanaford.  Two  admirable 
bits  were  contributed  by  John  Lewis 
as  an  absent-minded  old  office  clerk, 
and  by  Hyman  Adler,  as  a  pawn- 
broker with  a  grievance. 


COHAN.  "SEVEN  CHANCES." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue.  Produced  August  8th  with 
this  cast : 


marriage,    which     necessarily     made 
for  monotony. 

Of  course,  the  girls  were  different — 
one  wanted  romance,  another  a  cave 
man,  a  third  Plato,  etc. — but  there 
isn't  a  tremendous  range  of  variety 
in  proposing  marriage.  Not  enough, 
at  all  events,  for  a  three-act  play. 

Personally,  I  should  prefer  to  have 
my  farce  spread  less  thin,  and  cres- 
cendo in  fun  rather  than  diminuendo 
as  in  the  present  instance.  Out  of 
"Seven  Chances"  you  get  only  the 
one  chance  of  being  mildly  amused, 
chiefly  through  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Craven. 


Jimmie    Shannon 

Frank    Craven 

ELTINGE.  "CHEATING  CHEATERS." 

Earl    Goddard 

Hayward    Ginn 

Play   in   four   acts   by   Max   Marcin. 

Billy   Meekin 
Ralph  Denby 

Otto   Kruger 
Charles  Brokate 

Produced   on    August   9th    with   this 

Joe    Spcnce 

Rowland  Lee 

cast: 

Henry   Garrison 
George 
Anne   Windsor 
Mrs.    Garrison 
Lilly    Trevor 
Ftggy   Wood 
Irene   Trevor 
Geo-rgiana  Garrison 
Florence   Jones 
Betty    Brown 
Marie  Middleton 

Harry  Leighton 
Allen  Thomas 
Carroll  McComas 
Man  on    Abbott 
Anne   Meredith 
Emily  Gallaway 
Beverly   West 
Helen  MacKeller 
Florence  Deshon 
Alice    Carroll 
Lillian  Spencer 

Steve  Wilson                    Robert  McWade 
Antonio   Verdi                 Edouard    Durand 
George    Brockton                WiJiam    Morris 
Nell    Brockton                 Anne   Sutherland 
Nan   Carey                     Marjorie  Rambeau 
Ira  Lazarre                           Frank   Monroe 
Mrs.    Palmer                  Winnifred    Harris 
Grace    Palmer                     Gypsy    O'Brien 
Tom   Palmer                       Cyril   Keightley 
Edward   Palmer                     Arthur   Barry 
Phil  Preston               William  J.  Phinney 

\     COMEDY,  I 

"»         :  i  nf-    n 

would  respectfully 

Myron  T.   Hanley            Fletcher  Harvey 
Holmes                      William    Riley    Hatch 

is  "a  farce  written  by  an  author  who 
has  since  died."  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Megrue  is  far  from  being  a  dead 
one,  he  might  as  well  admit  that 
"Seven  Chances"  is  not  a  comedy. 
In  fact,  the  only  characterization  I 
could  discover  in  the  play,  beyond  a 
few  shadowy  types,  was  that  sup- 
plied by  Frank  Craven. 

As  the  unwilling  bachelor,  whose 
uncle's  will  forced  him  to  marry  in 
haste  one  of  the  septette  of  eligibles 
his  friends  rounded  up  for  him,  Mr. 
Craven  speaks  many  laughable  lines 
pointedly  and  acts  with  unction — ex- 
treme unction. 

Students  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
drama  would  find  "Seven  Chances"  a 
valuable  object  lesson,  since  none  of 
its  machinery  is  under  cover.  Along 
toward  the  end  of  Act  I  Otto 
Kruger  remarked:  ''For  the  love  of 
heaven,  get  to  it !"  and  the  request 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  this 
bosom.  When  they  did  get  to  it,  it 
was  only  a  series  of  proposals  of 


THERE  is  much  joy  in  store  for 
expectant  theatre-goers  for  Max 
Marcin's  snappy  play  is  delightful 
entertainment  and  that,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  these  progressive 
days  of  the  drama  it  is  just  chock- 
full  of  crooks.  It  did  seem  as  if  the 
underworld  had  been  sucked  dry  for 
stage  purposes. 

Marcin  knows  his  police  head- 
quarters from  A  to  Z.  If  Commis- 
sioner Woods  ever  wants  outside 
help  he  should  call  in  the  youthful 
Max.  "Cheating  Cheaters"  is  a  suc- 
cession of  "punches"  and  surprises. 
Even  on  the  second  night  when 
those  in  front  might  be  supposed  to 
know  something  of  the  plot  from 
reading  the  morning  papers,  a  per- 
fect gasp  of  astonishment  went  up  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act  followed 
by  roars  of  laughter  and  tumultuous 
applause. 

What  was  it  all  about?  It  would 
l;e  wicked  to  explain  and  I  for  one 
am  not  going  to  rob  a  prospective 
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visitor  of  any  of  his  inherent  rights 
of  pleasure  and  surprise.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  capital  story  is  unfolded 
in  which  ten  crooks  out  of  a  total 
dramatis  personae  of  thirteen  weave 
a  plot  and  counter  plot  that  keeps 
one  guessing  from  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  until  the  final  fall  thereof. 

Laughter,  tears,  romance  and 
thrills  alternate  in  ingenious  succes- 
sion. "Cheating  Cheaters"  is  a 
corker  of  its  kind. 

It  is  a  splendid  cast,  too,  that  Mr. 
Woods  has  gathered  together.  Robert 
McWade,  a  sterling  actor  who  never 
fails  to  score,  again  hits  the  bull's 
eye.  Edouard  Durand  is  latin  to  his 
finger  tips.  William  Morris  and 
Anne  Sutherland  are  admirable  in 
types  that  require  suavity  and  char- 
acter expression.  Frank  Monroe, 
who  usually  exposes  crime,  is  this 
time  a  criminal  shyster  lawyer  and  a 
most  convincing  one.  Cyril  Keight- 
ley  is  debonnair.  earnest  and  effective 
in  a  new  phase  of  criminology.  The 
piquante  charming  Marjorie  Ram- 
beau,  with  a  method  all  her  own, 
plays  the  leading  feminine  role  with 
fine  authority  and  underlying  feeling. 


LYCEUM.  "PLEASE  HELP  EMILY." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  H.  M.  Har- 
wood.  Produced  on  August  14th 
whh  this  cast: 

Emily   Delmar  Ann  Murdock 

George   Delmar  Hubert   Druce 
Sir  Sam'l  Lethbridge     Kenyon  Musgrave 

Lady    Lethbridge  Maud    Milton 

Julia  Marchmont  Alice  John 

Mrs.  Moxon  Jeffreys  Lewis 

Richard  Trotter  Charles  Cherry 
Herb't  Threadgold  Ferdinand  Gottschalk 

Francis  John  Harwood 

Cyrus    P.    Bennett  Sydney    Blair 

M.  Bosc  J.  J.  Horwitz 

Rene   Dufour  Jules  Raucourt 

Lady   of  the   Big  Hat  Alice   Hale 

A  Detective  Joseph  Allenrton 

A   Gendarme  Ben.    Probst 

A   Belgian  Anton  Ascher 

A  Waiter  Vernon  Kelso 

Servant  Wallis   Gibson 

BRITISH  dramatists  are  singu- 
larly expert  in  weaving  plays 
out  of  the  thinnest  of  materials. 
"Please  Help  Emily,"  which  served 
to  introduce  Miss  Ann  Murdock  as 
a  star  at  the  opening  of  the  Froh- 
man  season  is  another  instance  of 
their  dexterity  in  this  direction. 

Emily  is  a  wilful,  irresponsible 
young  person  who  "looks  like  a 
demi"  and  flirts  with  every  man  she 
meets.  One  night  she  evades  the 


vigilance  of  her  guardians,  spends 
her  time  at  a  dancehall  and,  afraid 
to  go  home,  takes  refuge  in  the 
rooms  of  Dick  Trotter  who,  incident- 
ally, is  engaged  to  one  Julia.  Here 
we  have  the  familiar  scene  of  the 
heroine  invading  the  bachelor's 
apartment  during  his  absence,  oc- 
cupying his  bathroom  and  afterwards 
his  bed.  It  sounds  risque  but  it  isn't. 
The  conventions  are  carefully 
guarded  as  in  all  nicely  regulated 
English  comedies.  The  naughties: 
thing  Emily  does  is  to  don  her  mas- 
culine friend's  pajamas  and  wriggle 
her  bare  toes  at  an  admiring  audi- 
ence. In  the  next  act  she  is  break- 
fasting with  him  at  a  hotel  in  Os- 
tend,  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  mistaken  identities  and  artificial 
comedy,  played  in  the  manner  of 
broad  farce.  The  third  act  is  tire- 
some and  full  of  repetitions. 

The  piece  is  talky,  loosely  con- 
structed and  only  mildly  diverting. 
It  has  the  slenderest  of  plots,  dia- 
logue that  is  witty  in  spots  but  far 
from  brilliant  and  hackneyed  situa- 
tions that  have  done  service  ever 
since  the  dawn  of  drama.  But  it 
serves  its  purpose  as  a  vehicle  to 
exploit  the  charming  personality  of  a 
young  actress  who  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  successful  star.  Vivaci- 
ous, full  of  girlish  charm,  Miss  Mur- 
dock, with  her  fluffy,  reddish  hair 
and  kittenish  manner  is  the  life  of 
the  piece.  On  the  opening  night  she 
was  obviously  nervous  and  over- 
acted. At  times  her  exuberance  and 
feverish  activity  became  monoton- 
ous. But  she  looked  cute  in  her  pa- 
jamas and  in  many  of  her  scenes  was 
positively  bewitching. 

Charles  Cherry,  evidently  finding 
little  inspiration  in  the  part  of  Dick 
Trotter,  was  a  nonchalant  lover  and 
gave  a  colorless  performance.  Fer- 
dinand Gottschalk,  always  a  delight- 
ful comedian,  is  seen  in  one  of  his 
typical  comic  bounder  roles,  of  which 
he  has  long  made  a  specialty,  and 
John  Harwood  scored  some  of  the 
heartiest  laughs  of  the  evening  as  a 
philosophical  manservant.  All  of 
the  cast  were  competent  with  the 
exception  of  Sidney  Blair,  who,  in  a 
dress  suit  suggestive  of  Hotindsditch 
rather  than  Hanover  Square,  was 
gauche  and  artificial  as  a  slangy 
American.  When  will  British  play- 
wrights cease  putting  these  caricature 
Yankees  in  their  drawing  room  com- 
edies? They  are  as  untrue  to  life 
as  Lord  Dundreary  and  his  side 
whiskers  are  of  the  modern  English- 
man. 


LONGACRE.  "THE  SILENT  WIT- 
NESS." Play  in  a  prologue  and  three 
acts  by  Otto  Hauerbach.  Produced 
August  10th  with  this  cast : 


Sarah   P,lakely 
Norman    Blakely 
Helen   Hastings 
Rigsby 
Hud    Morgan 
Janet   Rigsby 
John    Pelham 
Ruth    Pelham 
Mr.    Weldon 
Wilbur   Weldon 
Richard   Morgan 


Mrs.  Jacques  Martin 

Edward    Langford 

Emelie   Polini 

David     Higgins 

Donald    Gallaher 

Miriam   Dayle 

Paul    Everton 

Maud    Gilbert 

De    Witt   Jennings 

Will    Gregory,   Jr. 

Henry   Kolker 


A  JIGGER  of  "Common  Clay,''  a 
•*•*•  half  jigger  of  "Madame  X,"  and 
a  dash  of  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  are 
among  the  ingredients  of  which  Mr. 
Otto  Hauerbach  mixes  his  melo- 
dramatic cocktail,  "The  Silent  Wit- 
ness." The  result  is  far  from  in- 
effective. The  piece  has  an  un- 
doubted kick  in  it.  For  good  meas- 
ure there  is  thrown  in  one  of  the 
funniest  of  unintentionally  funny 
s:age  fights  New  York  has  seen,  and 
that's  saying  "some"  when  you  re- 
call the  comic  manslaughter  in 
"Back  Home."  I  always  know  the 
stage  adventuress  the  minute  I  see 
that  badge  of  infamy,  the  cigarette. 
But  Mr.  Hauerbach  has  uiught  me 
to  recognize  the  "juvenile  heavy"  by 
the  wrist  watch  he  wears. 

"The  Silent  Witness"  is  good  old- 
fashioned  coincidence  melodrama. 
Every  seventh  minute  it  pins  logic 
to  the  mat  and  blacks  the  other  eye. 
In  good  set  terms  the  father  of  the 
"juvenile  heavy"  denounces  "these 
beggar  students"  that  clutter  up  the 
most  amazing  university  campus  ever 
depicted  on  the  stage.  And  the 
author's  idea  of  holding  a  situation 
is  to  have  Emelie  Polini  stand  down 
centre,  wringing  her  hands  and  re- 
peating "You  don't  understand !"  ad 
lib. 

Coincidence  is  never  probable,  al- 
ways merely  possible.  Just  why  we 
should  flay  a  possibility  melodrama 
for  not  being  a  probability  play  is 
more  than  I  can  tell.  Does  it  grip 
and  thrill?  It  does.  Then  it's  good 
melodrama.  "The  Silent  Witness" 
violates  the  sacred  First  Command- 
ment of  the  theatre — "Never  be  dull" 

— only  in  occasional  spots.  The 
rest  of  the  time  it  makes  'em  laugh, 
makes  'em  weep,  makes  'em  wait.  I 
call  that  full  value  for  two  dollars, 
especially  when,  in  addi:ion  to  the 
very  effective  acting  of  Miss  Polini 
and  Mr.  Kolker  there  is  added  the 
art  of  Donald  Gallaher,  who  from 
time  to  time  makes  you  forget  he  is 
acting  at  all. 
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HELEX  MACKEI.LER 


LILLIAN"  SPENCER 


ANNE  MEREDITH 


Jimmie   Shannon,   played  by  Frank  Craven,   is  a  young  bachelor  and   woman  hater.      He  cannot  even  bear  the  sight  of  women  around  the   Yacht  Club,  on   Ladies'   Day.     He   sees 
no    reason    why    there    should    be    any    Ladies'    Day.      But    Jimmie    has    a    rich    grandfather    who    is    a    stickler    for    the    old-fashioned    idea    of    marriage.      The    grandfather 


eight   hours   in   which   to   get  himself  a   wife.     Then   begins   the    hunt   for   a   woman    for  Jimmie  to  marry,  and  from  this  is  derived  the  name  of  the  play.     For  Jimmie  has  just 
seven  chances  before  he   finally  marries  the   girl   he   actually   loves  and   really   did   love  all  along,  despite   himself  and   his  views  of  bachelorhood. 


JIMMIE   (FRANK  CRAVEN)   AND  HIS  SEVEN  CHANCES 


I'lwtos  White 


FLORENCE  DESHON  EMILY  CALLAWAY  BEVERLY  WEST  CARROLL   McCOMAS 

SCENES  IN  KOI  COOPER  MEGRUE'S  COMEDY  "SEVEN  CHANCES"  AT  THE  COHAN 


MAX1NE  ELLIOTT.  "BROADWAY 
AND  BUTTERMILK."  Comedy  with 
songs  by  Willard  Mack.  Produced 
on  August  15th  with  this  cast : 

Mrs.    Mary    Dcnby  Helen    Lowell 

Mrs.   Amanda  Hodge     Josephine  Morse 
Ruth    Denby  Fayette    Perry 

Asa   Denby  Tommy   Meade 

Major    Dunworthy    Hawes 

Rapley    Holmes 

Eldridge    Pickens  Wallace    Owen 

"Madame"   Nadine    (Jane  O'Day) 

Blanche    Rin^ 

Harry   White  Charles   Walton 

Hank   WooJwine  Charles   Withers 

Celia    Hodge  Rea    Ma  tin 

Tom    Burrows          William    P.    Ca.Ieton 
Franklin   Abbott  Calvin    Thomas 

THIS   is   surely  a  season  of  the- 
atrical antiquarianism.     The  in- 
itial experiments  of  Messrs.  Belasco, 
Frazee,   McKay,  ct  al,  on  the  Great 
White     Way    make     Brander     Mat- 
thew's Columbia  Museum  look  like  a 
display  of  dramatic  novelties.     Cer- 
tainly no  one  but  an  actor — with  his 
eye  not  on   life,   but  on   a  multitude 
of     ancient     stage     traditions— could 
have  written  "Broadway  and  Butter- 
milk,"   Willard    Mack's    latest   offer- 
ing.    Its   collection   of    musty   types, 
the  like  of  which  have  never  existed 
on  land  or  sea,  and  its  infantile  plot 
are  saved — if  salvation  be  for  such — 
only  by  the  vast  quantity  of  extrava- 
gant slang  and  the  unfailing  genial- 
ity  exuded   by    Miss    Blanche    Rinij. 
Ultimately   this    forced    and   obvious 
slang  palls,  especially  when  much  of 
it   is   used   by   the   Hip   city   milliner, 
Madame  N'adine,  in  heartless  raillery 
aimed  at  her  guileless  rural   friends. 
Only    the    fact    that    none    of    these 
rustics  ever  for  a  moment  seems  real 
softens  the  falsity  of  it. 

"Broadway  and  Buttermilk"  is  an 
excellent  country  school  dialogue. 
"Our  village  scenario,"  one  of  the 
players  called  it,  and  that  phrase 
satisfied  me.  Mr.  M'ack  goes  back 
to  Scribe  for  his  method  and  uses 
the  entire  first  act  for  his  "exposi- 
tion"— all  of  which  might  have  been 
related  in  two  lines.  Shortly  after 
Act  II  has  given  birth  to  the  story, 
the  offspring  dies  of  infantile  par- 
alysis. For  the  rest,  it  is  one  of 
those  good  old  pieces  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  our  grandparents. 

The  acting  is  for  the  most  part  as 
much  as  might  be  expected.  Miss 
Ring  is  Miss  Ring,  charming  as  al- 
ways, but  she  needs  good  songs 
badly.  Helen  Lowell  does  rather 
better  work  than  usual.  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Morse,  looking  very  like  the 
Duchess  in  ''Alice  in  Wonderland," 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
caricatures.  Mr.  Charles  Withers 


out  of  vaudeville  is  exactly  the  same 
as  he  is  in  it. 

After  the  first  curtain  a  man  be- 
hind me  said,  "And  yet  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  a  great  author.  Maybe 
it'll  get  better  later  on." 

But   i:    didn't. 


REPUBLIC.  "His  BRIDAL  MIGHT." 
Farce  in  three  acts  by  Lawrence 
Rising.  Revised  by  Margaret  Mayo. 
Produced  August  1(>,h  with  this  cast: 

Joe  Damorel  John   Westley 

Lent    Trevett  Pedro    De   Cordoba 

Vi   (Mrs.  Joe  Damorel)      Rozika   Dolly 

Tiny    (Vi's    Sister)  Yansci    Dolly 

.   Julie  Lucile   Watson 

Sloan  .Irssie    Ralph 

Algernon  Harry  Lillford 

Chauffeur  J.  A.c'.ier  Curtis 

ROM  Plautus  to  the  present  day 
the  dual  personality  has  been 
utilized  as  a  theatrical  factor,  and 
usually  with  success.  "His  Bridal 
Xight"  (a  title  that  "suggests"  more 
than  it  realizes),  the  new  offering  at 
the  Republic,  is  based  on  this  idea. 
It  is  a  palpable  and  persistent  effort 
on  the  part  of  Lawrence  Rising, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Margaret 
Mayo,  to  sail  as  close  to  the  moral 
wind  as  possible  without  stirring  up 
that  great  preserver  of  public  purity, 
the  police. 

Still,  I  don't  think  anyone  need 
get  unduly  excited.  The  piece  is 
mildly  ingenious,  has  some  bright, 
albeit  raw  lines;  but  is  calculated  at 
times  to  bore  quite  as  much  as  shock. 
The  bridegroom  of  twin  sisters 
starts  on  his  honeymoon  with  the 
wrong  one.  A  persistent  suitor  for 
the  bride  humorously  butts  in,  and 
a  sequence  of  situations  arise  as 
critically  naughty  as  daring  ingenu- 
ity can  invent. 

The  Dolly  Sisters  are  the  twin 
stars  as  the  twin  sisters.  Their  close 
resemblance  helps  the  illusion.  Once 
they  dance  and  are  as  charmingly 
graceful  and  poetically  piquant  as 
ever.  As  actresses  they  have  been 
well  drilled,  but  the  effort  is  speedily 
manifest  and  tiresome  as  a  result. 

Pedro  De  Cordoba  is  admirable  as 
the  persistent  suitor,  acting  with  a 
serious  consistency  that  is  effectively 
humorous.  The  husband  is  played 
by  John  Westley,  and  two  incidental 
roles  of  minor  importance  are  en- 
acted with  deft  skill  by  Lucile  Wat- 
son and  Jessie  Ralph.  A  sophisti- 
cated brother,  who  constantly  inter- 
rupts, is  well  played  by  Harry  Lill- 
ford. 


GAIETY.  "TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT!" 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Winchell  Smith 
and  John  E.  Hazzard.  Produced  on 
August  18th  with  this  cast: 

Joe  Bascoan  Forrest  Winant 

Muggs  Wm.    E.    Meehan 

Gil'y  Frank    Nelson 

Deacon    Tillinger  Samuel   Reed 

Sam    Man  in  Edgar   Nelson 

Lester   Morgan  Roy    Fairchild 

Callahan  Harry   Humphrey 

Isadore  Abraham    Sincoff 

Moses  George    Spelvin 

Mrs.   Bascom  Ruth   Chester 

Elsie   Tillinger  Louise   Rutter 

Betty   Bascom  Lucy  Cotton 

Jessie    Strong  Alice    Has. ings 

Katie  Justine   Adams 

'T'HERE  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
-*-  sticking  to  well-established  and 
successful  formulae.  Just  give  them  a 
new  twist  and  you  have  turned  out 
something  that  the  public  will  accept 
with  avidity. 

"Turn  to  the  Right"  is  in  for  a 
long  run,  and  the  reason  why  is  that 
it  accepts  some  of  the  sure  fire  de- 
vices of  the  stage  embellished  with 
crook  features  of  up-to-date  creation. 
Joe  Bascom  serves  a  year  in  prison. 
The  fact  is  unknown  to  his  sainted 
mother  and  sister.  He  returns  to 
'heir  peach  farm  only  to  find  they 
are  about  to  lose  it  through  the 
rapacity  of  a  skinflint  deacon.  Two 
of  Joe's  prison  mates  turn  up.  and  by 
their  professional  skill  relieve  the 
situation.  1  heir  moral  regeneration 
is  worked  out  through  the  sainted 
mother,  the  fortunes  of  all  are  es- 
tablished by  the  business  sense  of  a 
shrewd  country  youth  who  finds  a 
profitable  market  for  the  jams  the 
sainted  mother  turns  out.  Joe  gets  a 
wife,  he  was  never  guilty  of  the 
crime  he  was  charged  with  and  the 
two  regenerated  crooks  find  bucolic 
spouses. 

Sounds  a  shade  conventional.  Well 
it  is  and  it  isn't.  "The  pathetic 
stuff"  is  piled  on,  to  my  thinking,  more 
cloying  than  the  jam  of  the  plot,  but 
the  humorous  touches  are  deliciously 
ingenious  and  the  humorous  side  of 
the  piece  provokes  a  constant  howl 
of  unalloyed  delight. 

The  safe  breaking  crook  is  admir- 
ably acted  by  Frank  Nelson;  his 
ready  wilted,  slangy,  cheerful,  re- 
sourceful friend,  "Muggs  the  dip,"  is 
a  characterization  of  pure  joy  as 
played  by  Wm.  E.  Meehan,  while  the 
country  boy  with  the  business  head 
is  another  gem  of  unexaggerated 
rural  character. 

Forrest  Winant  is  human  and 
manly  as  Joe  Bascom;  Samuel  Reed 
very  typical  as  the  deacon,  and  Ruth 
Chester,  as  the  sainted  mother,  very 
sweet  and  touching. 
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FANIA  MARINOFF 

as  Ariel  in  the  Drama  Society's  production  of  "The  Tempest" 


STANDARDIZING  AN  ACTRESS 

2?xADA  PATTERSON 


STANDARDIZATION  — the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  pattern  for  all  of  a  kind — is  in 
the  air.  They  have  standardized  foods. 
Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  once  of  the  United  States 
Pure  Food  Bureau,  brought  about  that  end.  In- 
fants have  been  standardized.  During  Baby 
Week  it  was  learned  just  what  height  and  weight 
and  circumference  must  be  attained  to  be  a 
perfect  baby.  Any  judge  at  a  dog  show  will 
gravely  tell  you  of  the  unvarying  standard  for 
every  breed  of  dog.  An  eminent  throat  special- 
ist is  writing  a  book  on  the  standardization  of 
the  human  voice.  Behold!  A  further  step! 
Actresses  should  be  standardized. 

No  grave,  bearded  scientist  would  dare  so  bold 
a  stride  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  two  actresses  have  so  essayed.  They  have 
spoken  in  accents  of  authority.  One  is  known 
as  well  by  the  soubriquet,  "The  Little  Star,"  as 
by  her  own  name.  Mabel  Taliaferro  is  tired  of 
being  little,  of  hearing  that  she  is  "cute,"  of  be- 
ing told  that  she  is  dainty  when  her  soul  swells 
with  the  desire  to  be  dignified.  She  is  a-weary 
of  her  lack  of  inches,  impatient  of  her  brevity 
of  stature. 

The  other  is  another  extreme  in  the  scale  of 
human  height.  True  Jobyna  Rowland  set  the 
fashion  in  Gibson  girls,  created  them  in  fact,  for 
she  was  the  original  of  the  Gibson  girls.  It  was 
the  accident  of  her  calling  at  his  studio  one  day, 
in  a  girlish  quest  for  employment,  that  inspired 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  to  make  his  first  sketches 
of  the  excessively  tall,  extremely  languid,  ex- 
ceedingly haughty  genre  of  beauties  that  brought 
himself  and  them  within  the  golden  circle  of 
fame,  the  Gibson  girls.  Her  inches  were  her  for- 
tune and  were  prized  by  Miss  Howland.  But 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  studio  and 
stage.  In  testimony  whereof  many  mangled 
hopes  lie  at  bottom  of  the  chasm  in  mute  warn- 
ing to  other  soarers. 


THE  transition  to  the  stage  accomplished, 
Miss  Howland  became  conscious  of  her 
inches,  acutely  conscious  of  them,  painfully 
aware.  There  are  ten  inches  of  difference  be- 
tween the  tiny  actress  I  have  named  and  the 
tall  one.  Inevitably  there  is  a  difference  in  their 
point  of  view.  One  perforce  habitually  looks  up. 
The  other,  for  reasons  as  unalterable,  looks  cus- 
tomarily down.  Yet  upon  one  focal  point  is  the 
vision  of  both  fixed.  They  agree  that  in  the  case 
of  an  actress  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  very  tall  or 
very  small.  To  rid  herself  of  all  the  handicaps 
in  the  success  race  she  should  be  of  a  height  gen- 
erally deemed  moderate. 

By  process  of  reasoning,  beginning  at  neces- 
sarily divergent  points,  they  agreed  to  an  inch 
and  a  pound  upon  the  standardized  actress.  To 
be  neither  too  short  nor  too  tall,  her  stature 
must  be  five  feet  five  inches.  To  be  neither  too 
weighty,  nor  too  lean,  she  must  be  of  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Miss  Howland  was  convinced  that  the  greatest 
misfortune  for  an  actress  is  to  be  tall.  The  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  original  Gibson  girl,  mother, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  long  line  of  supercilious 
beauties  that  Charles  Dana  Gibson  immortalized 


in  black  and  white  and  that  were  exceedingly 
popular  for  nearly  a  decade,  she  is  disposed  to 
ignore.  "Then"  is  a  time  remote  to  the  facile 
American  consciousness.  "Now"  is  indeed  the 
accepted  time.  Wherefore  Miss  Howland's  plaint. 
It  is  useless  to  remind  her  that,  in  her  robe 
of  gold,  her  complexion  literally  of  gold  leaf, 


Photo  de  Meyer 
JOBYNA   HOWLAND 
One  of  the   tallest   actresses   on   our 
/itage    and    the    original    Gibson    girl 


her  golden  hair  and  the  sceptre  of  the  goddess 
which  she  bore,  she  was  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
Ball  of  the  Gods  last  winter. 

Reduced  to  simplest  terms  Miss  Howland's 
quarrel  with  the  drama  is  "I'm  six  feet  tall  and 
I  can't  get  a  lover." 

"Seems  to  me  I've  heard — "  I  began  mur- 
murously. 

"It  will  not  do  to  have  a  stage  lover  of  your 
own  height." 


SHE  ignored  the  implication.  "He  must  be 
taller.  Given  a  man  and  woman  of  the  same 
height  and  the  woman  looks  much  taller.  I 
should  be  made  love  to  by  a  man  of  six  feet 
three  or  four  inches.  Where  can  you  find  him?" 

"James  K.  Hackett  ?" 

"1  was  his  leading  woman." 

"Stanley  Dark?" 

"He   was  my  fiance   in   the   play,   'Ourselvr-.' 

"Lou-Tellegen  ?" 

"I  would  make  him  look  little.  It's  as  bad  on 
the  screen  as  on  the  stage.  A  woman  can  lean 
down  to  the  love  maker.  She  can  relax  her  hip 
and  can  drop  her  shoulder.  It  helps  the  love 
scene,  but  makes  her  look  awkward  and  gives 
her  a  reputation  for  being  clumsy.  'Playing 
down'  to  someone  is  the  opposite  of  graceful. 
On  the  stage  that  is  nearly  fatal. 

"There's  another  reason  why  it  is  genuinely 
unfortunate  to  be  a  tall  actress.  Height  is  a 
challenge.  It  is  a  command.  'Look  at  me  and 
only  me'  it  says.  While  a  player  is  youthful 
and  crude  this  is  a  detriment.  People  will  look 
at  her  wherever  she  stands,  if  it  be  in  the  back 
row  of  the  chorus,  and  they  will  note  the  im- 
perfections due  to  inexperience.  So  she  creates 
a  bad  first  impression. 

Her  height  causes  her  to  dwarf  other  persons 
on  the  stage,  to  make  them  seem  insignifi- 
cant. This  annoys  them.  Annoyance  becomes 
anger.  Anger  becomes  protest.  She  is  never 
welcomed  into  a  company.  Once  in,  the  others 
of  the  company  want  her  out  of  it.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  company  don't  scruple  to  re- 
quest that  she  leave.  Their  plea  to  the  manager 
has  some  logic.  They  say  she  is  disproportionate, 
that  the  combination  of  her  height  and  the 
brevity  of  others  is  inartistic. 

"There  is  a  very  practical  handicap  for  a  tall 
actress.  It  is  an  argument  before  which  I  am 
dumb." 

Miss  Howland,  disconsolate,  defiant,  threw 
down  the  gauntlet.  "Name  a  very  tall  actress 
who  is  successful." 

I  named  six.  "None  as  tall  as  I  am,"  she  in- 
sisted. "None  six  feet.  No.  She  gives  the 
critics  no  chance  to  be  original.  If  they  want 
to  say  something  pleasant  about  her  they  say: 
'She  is  a  statuesque  beauty.'  That  doesn't  help 
her  reputation  as  an  actress.  'Statuesque'  im- 
plies that  she  has  the  static  quality.  An  actress 
must  be  dynamic.  A  woman  may  be  statuesque 
but  get  no  farther  than  the  show  girl  stage. 
What  has  become  of  the  tall  show  girl?  She  is 
no  more.  Nobody  will  have  her. 

"Away  from  the  stage?  Yes.  There  the  tall 
woman  finds  some  comfort.  A  tall  woman,  who 
isn't  bad  looking,  (Concluded  on  page  174) 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  LOU-TELLEGEN 


IN  THEIR  NEW  YORK  HOME 


The  golden  throated  prima  donna,  Geraldine  Farrar,  and  her  husband,  the  star  of  the  drama  and  the  screen,  Lou-Tellegen,  seem  by  all  outward  evidence  and  the  report  orf 
intimate  friends,  to  be  ideally  happy.  Their  honeymoon  has  been  protracted  into  the  seventh  month  of  wedlock.  Miss  Farrar  is  a  converted  bachelor  maid.  She  once 
declared:  "I  shall  never  marry.  The  men  of  Europe  can  make  love  to  you  but  can^t  earn  the  money  to  take  care  of  you.  The  men  of  America  can  earn  the  money  to  take 
care  of  you  but  can't  make  love.  A  woman  can't  marry  both."  Miss  Farrar  enjoys  vision  too  clear  to  be  dazzled  by  a  title.  To  her  is  credited  the  indignant  exclamation: 


"I  marry  a  duke?     Never. 


marry  . 

Dukei  aren't  worth  a  damn."     The  pair  are  now  occupying  a  rose  wreathed  villa  in  Los  Angeles,  where  they  are  engaged  in  acting  before  the  camera. 


NOVEL  ACTS  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

<B    NELLIE  REVELL 


WITH  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  Her- 
bert Beerbohm  Tree  declaring  for  vau- 
deville on  the  theory  that  it  provides 
the  style  of  entertainment  most  acceptable  after 
dinner,  it  rather  looks  as  if,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Munyon,  that  "there  is  hope"  for  that  form 
of  entertainment. 

As  Sir  Herbert  diagnoses  the  case  in  solemnly 
prescribing  variety  for  the  tired  business  man 
and  his  wife,  and  his  uncles  and  aunts  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  "after  a  good  repast  the 
average  man  is  not  revengeful,  he  is  not  re- 
pentant, his  mind  does  not  soar  to  the  heights 
of  imagination  or  descend  to  the  depths  of  de- 
spair; his  animal  nature  is  uppermost  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  in  this  state  he  will 
prefer  the  gentle  titillation  of  a  comic  song  to 
the  dogma  of  the  drama." 

Retrospection  of  the  past  year  in  the  two-a-day 
and  contemplation  of  the  future  forces  the  con- 
clusion that  the  melting  pot  of  the  amusement 
world — for  the  vaudeville  drawing  on  the  op- 
eratic, dramatic,  concert  and  musical  comedy 
stages  for  its  talent,  and  vice  versa,  it  becomes 
established  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
clearing  house  for  artists — has  entered  upon  one 
of  its  most  pretentious  epochs  in  beginning  the 
season  of  1916-17. 

New  personalities  upon  its  stages,  new 
writers  providing  its  vehicles,  new  circuits  pro- 
jected, and  new  amalgamations  and  affiliations 
of  old  circuits,  all  augur  for  a  period  of  great 
activity  the  coming  year. 


A  LIST  of  "names  of  stars  who  appeared  in 
vaudeville  last  season  reads  almost  like 
the  contents  of  "Who's  Who  In  the  World  of 
Music  and  the  Drama."  Among  them  were :  Calve, 
Eleanora  de  Cisncros,  Mme.  Donald  'Ayre,  Mme. 
Chilsom-Ohrman,  Caroline  White,  Ciccolini, 
Nazimova,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Weber  and  Fields, 
Sam  Bernard,  Hattie  Williams,  Richard  Carle, 
Julia  Dean,  Lily  Lantry,  Laura  Hope  Crews, 
Wilton  Lackaye,  Irene  Franklin,  Emma  Carus, 
Nora  Bayes,  Stella  Mayhew,  Alexander  Carr, 
Marie  Tempest,  Laura  Ne.'son  Hall,  George 
Nash,  Helene  Lackaye,  G.  Aldo  Randegger,  Nat 
Goodwin,  Maude  Fealy,  Einmett  Corrigan, 
Thomas  A.  Wise,  Willard  Mack,  Helen  Ware, 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  Mary  Shaw,  Elsie  Janis, 
Fritzi  Scheff,  Lulu  Glaser,  Anna  Held,  Marie 
Cahill,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitfen,  Lillian  Russell, 
Bertha  Kalich,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Florence 
Nash,  Henrietta  Crosman,  and  scores  of  other 
luminaries  resplendent  in  the  theatrical  firma- 
ment, and  all  calculated  to  prove  the  managers' 
contention  that  there  is  none  too  brilliant  for 
vaudeville. 

A  host  of  authors  heretofore  unidentified  with 
variety  offerings  bid  for  popularity.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  John  L.  Golden,  who  writes 
not  only  for  the  biggest  playhouse,  the  Hippo- 
drome, but  for  one  of  the  smallest,  the  Princess, 
as  well.  Mr.  Golden  contributed  the  atmos- 
pheric "River  of  Souls,"  a  feature  of  one  of 
the  Lambs'  Club's  Gambols,  where  it  so  fasci- 
nated Mr.  Martin  Beck,  managing  director  of  the 
Orpheum  Circuit,  that  he  purchased  it  and  sent 
it  on  a  tour  of  his  theatres,  charming  audiences 
everywhere. 


PERHAPS  the  most  unique  record  was  scored 
byby  Willard  Mack,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  the  modern  writers  for  the  theatre,  who  pre- 
sented four  successful  sketches  four  weeks  in 
succession  at  the  Palace,  Broadway's  most  mag- 
nificent temple  of  variety.  In  two  of  these  Mr. 
Mack  appeared  himself,  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye" 
and  "A  Double  Exposure,"  while  the  third, 
"Pansy's  Particular  Punch,"  serving  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  incorrigible  Florence  Nash,  earned 
the  most  plaudits.  His  fourth  was  "Who  Is 
She?"  in  which  Joseph  Bernard  &  Co.  appeared 

From  one  of  the  Lambs'  Gambols,  a  con- 
stantly yielding  source  of  origin  which  gives  to 
vaudeville  many  of  its  cleverest  sketches  and 
most  interesting  tabloid  dramas,  came  also  Roy 
Atwell's  "A  Christmas  Letter,"  a  pathetic  touch 
of  theatrical  life  "on  the  road,"  in  which  Thomas 
A.  Wise  played  a  property  man  so  humanly  and 
so  feelingly  that  there  was  genuine  indignation 
among  vaudeville  devotees  when  he  curtailed  his 
tour  to  start  rehearsals  for  a  legitimate  produc- 
tion: Warwick  Williams  and  Gordon  Johnstone 
are  two  other  writers  who  may  be  listed  among 
the  newcomers  in  vaudeville.  They  wrote  "The 
Bomb"  for  Wilton  Lackaye. 

Reaching  out  at  random,  one  finds  among  the 
authors  new  to  two-a-day  patrons  such  person- 
ages as  Charles  T.  Dazey,  best  known  for  his 
"In  Old  Kentucky,"  who  wrote  "Justified"  for 
Helen  Ware ;  Sidney  M.  Tatron  Hirsch,  prom- 
inent in  Greek  play  affairs,  who  did  the  "Passion 
Plays  of  Washington  Square"  for  the  Bandbox 
Theatre,  where  the  vigilant  Mr.  Beck  saw  it 
and  immediately  appropriated  it  for  his  theatres; 
John  Willard,  who  created  "Marie  Rosa,"  a 
war  playlet  in  which  Julia  Dean  appeared;  S. 
Jay  Kaufman,  the  column  conductor  on  the  New 
York  Globe,  whose  "Kisses"  recently  re-intro- 
duced Arnold  Daly  to  variety  at  the  Palace ; 
Everett  S.  Ruskay,  responsible  for  "Cranberries" 
and  "Forty  Winks" ;  and  Hugh  Herbert,  whose 
signature  appeared  as  the  author  of  "Discon- 
tent," "Prosperity,"  "Prediction,"  and  "When 
the  Tide  Turned." 


BUT  the  writers  of  masculine  persuasion  did 
not  contribute  all  the  successes.  The  gen- 
tler sex  is  splendidly  represented.  There  were 
those  who  teamed  with  male  playwrights,  as 
witness  Harriet  Ford  and  Harvey  O'Higgins 
collaborating  to  achieve  "The  Dickey  Bird"  for 
Mary  Shaw,  and  ditto  Clara  Lipman  and  Samuel 
Shipman,  co-authors  of  "Honor  Thy  Children," 
and  there  were  those  who  joined  forces,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ethel  Clifton  and  Brenda  Fowler. 
And  there  were  still  others  who  worked  in- 
dividually and  independent  of  all  alliances,  either 
male  or  female. 

Among  the  latter,  probably  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  Frances  Nordstrom,  sister  of  Marie 
Nordstrom  (Mrs.  Henry  Dixey),  and  for  whom 
she  arranged  "Bits  of  Acting."  For  herself 
Miss  Nordstrom  wrote  "All  Wrong."  For  Laura 
Nelson  Hall  she  conceived  "The  Cat  and  the 
Kitten,"  which  is  now  touring  the  Orpheum 
circuit;  for  Flo  Irwin  she  wrote  "Tea  Cup  Inn," 
and  for  Henrietta  Crosman,  "Cousin  Eleanore." 

The  Misses  Clifton  and  Fowler  have  been  most 
industrious.  In  addition  to  writing  their  own 


vehicle,  "The  Saint  and  the  Sinner,"  they  evolved 
"The  Devil  He  Did"  for  J.  K.  Emtnett,  "The 
Decision  of  Gov.  Loche"  for  Claude  Gillingwater, 
"The  Coward"  for  Lillian  Kingsbury,  and  "The 
Late  Van  Camp." 

Another  woman  author  who  came  to  the  fore 
was  Alice  Gerstenberg  with  "Overtones"  for 
Helene  Lackaye. 


MENTION  of  the  woman  writers  in  vaude- 
ville is  not  complete  without  reference  to 
Blanche  Merrill,  creator  of  the  material  used  so 
effectively  by  Eva  Tanguay,  and  who  by  many 
is  credited  with  having  had  more  to  do  with  the 
eccentric  comedienne's  vogue  than  any  other 
single  agency.  For  years  Miss  Merrill  has  been 
contributing  Miss  Tanguay 's  numbers,  and  de- 
spite her  steady  output  she  has  managed  to  main- 
tain the  same  standard.  Fanny  Brice,  Lillian 
Shaw  and  several  other  comediennes  of  vaudeville 
and  musical  comedy  popularity  have  Miss  Merrill 
to  thank  for  supplying  them  with  material  that 
won  the  praise  of  the  critics,  the  applause  of  the 
public  and  the  fat  envelopes  of  the  managers. 

Of  course,  vaudeville's  good  old  standby,  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf,  proved  himself  as  prolific  as  of 
yore,  and  contributed  several  successes,  includ- 
ing Laura  Hope  Crew's  recently  presented  play- 
let, "Her  Husband's  Wife,"  arranged  from  A.  E. 
Thomas's  comedy  of  the  same  name,  and  in  which 
Sibyl  Klein,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  William 
Harris,  Jr.,  made  her  return  to  the  stage.  An- 
other regular  vaudeville  contributor  is  Aaron 
Hoffman,  among  whose  work  may  be  mentioned 
"The  Unexpected"  for  George  Nash,  and  "The 
Cherry  Tree"  for  Harry  Green.  John  B.  Hymer, 
who  is  also  not  unknown  to  variety  patrons,  sub- 
mitted "Petticoats,"  which  enjoyed  its  share  of. 
success. 

While  it  has  no  place  in  the  record  of  achieve- 
ments for  the  past  year,  still  an  incident  worthy 
of  note  in  this  chronicle  was  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  Nat  Goodwin  in  reviving  at  the 
Palace  one  of  Paul  Armstrong's  sketches,  "A 
Blaze  of  Glory."  The  playlet  did  not  win  the 
favor  of  the  audience ;  in  fact,  its  reception  at 
the  Monday  matinee  was  such  that  it  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  and  that  night  Mr.  Good- 
win was  heard  in  a  monologue  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  great  war,  as  is  true  with  almost  every 
phase  of  American  life,  had  its  effect  on  vaude- 
ville. One  thing  it  did,  if  it  didn't  absolutely 
prevent,  was  to  restrict  the  flight  of  the  song 
birds  back  to  Europe  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
grand  opera  season,  with  the  result  that  so  many 
remained  in  this  country  that  they  just  naturally 
found  vaudeville  a  habitat  for  them.  There  was 
much  joy  among  variety  patrons  in  consequence, 
for  they  comprise  a  section  of  amusement  seekers 
keenly  appreciative  of  good  music. 


THE  new  season  looms  up  with  a  promise  of 
momentous  developments.     Keen  interest  is 
focused    in    the    vaudeville    circuit    projected    by 
William   Morris  in   association  with  Oliver  Mo- 
rosco  and  John  Cort.      •  (Continued  on  page  178) 
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HOW  THE  PLAYGOER  IS  PROTECTS 

fy  ROBERT  ADAMSON 
FIRE  COMMISSIONER  OF   THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


PROTECTING  theatre  audiences  from  panic 
and  fire  dangers  has  received  much  atten- 
tion    during     my     administration.       Plans 
have  been  devised  for  acquainting  the  audiences 
with  exits  and  fire  dangers,  and  it  might  be  said 


the  theatre  up  to  and  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  roof,  entirely  cutting  off  the 
stage  from  the  audience  with  the  exception  of 
the  open  space  occupied  by  the  curtain.  In  the 
event  of  fire  the  asbestos  curtain  drops  down 


that  fire  prevention  lessons  have  been  taught  and  closes  this  opening,  forming  a  complete  wali 
theatregoers  by  means  of  distribution  of  litera-  to  prevent  the  fire  from  reaching  the  audience, 
ture,  the  giving  of  lantern  lectures  in  theatres  The  asbestos  curtain  may  be  dropped  instantly 


aal  by  exhibition  of  motion  picture  films. 

Of  course,  the  fundamentals  of  fire  protection 
in  theatres  rests  with  building  construction  and 
the  carrying  out  of  technical  lire  prevention  pre- 
cautions. 

A  New  York  theatre  to-day  is  one  of  the 
safest  buildings  in  the  world,  so  far  as  protec- 
tion from  fire  is  concerned.  Every  safeguard 
against  fire  has  been  thrown  around  audiences 
who  patronize  the  playhouses,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  panic.  Su- 


by  the  cutting  of  thin  cords  at  the  side  of  the 
curtain.  Knives  for  cutting  these  cords  are 
always  in  place. 

Through  the  solid  brick  wall  that  extends  from 
the  basement  to  the  roof,  various  apertures  must 
be  cut  in  different  places  for  the  passage  of 
people  back  and  forth,  though  no  door  can  be 
cut  in  the  proscenium  wall  above  the  stage  level. 
Every  door  in  these  apertures  is  a  "fire  door." 
It  is  usually  made  of  wood,  covered  with  tin, 
lock-jointed  so  as  to  prevent  fire  from  passing 


OVER  the  stage  of  each  the- 
atre   is    a    skylight    so    ar- 


pervision  of  the  theatres  by  officials   responsible      through  it.     These  doors  are  kept  in  position  by 
for    the    enforcement    of    laws,    ordinances    and      counter-balanced  weights.     A  mechanism  known 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fire  is  constant.      as  a  "fusible  link"  is  attached  to  the  chains  hold- 
ing the   doors   in   position.     This   link  will  melt 
when  exposed  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  de- 
grees  of   heat.     In    melting   it    releases    weights 
which  close  the  doors  automatically. 

VERY  few  theatregoeis  know  the  numerous 
precautions  taken  by  the  Fire  Department 
to  see  that  theatres  are  properly  protected.  Be- 
hind the  scenes  of  every  theatre  is  installed  an 
adequate  sprinkler  equipment  over  the  stage  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  sprinkler  heads  would 
automatically  open  in  case  of  fire  and  throw  water 
in  a  quantity  sufficient,  except  under  very  unusual 
circumstances,  to  extinguish  the  fire.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  are  many  auxiliary  fire  ap- 
pliances, hose  lines,  extinguishers,  fire  buckets, 
etc.  In  the  basement  of  every  theatre  is  a  pump- 
ing device  which  begins  to  work  automatically 
the  instant  any  of  the  standpipe  connections  run- 
ning through  the  theatre  are  opened.  This  pump 
is  really  a  stationary  fire-engine  capable  of  throw- 
ing not  less  than  250  gallons  of  water  a  minute. 

It  continues  throwing  water  at 

great  pressure  so  long  as  the 

hose  valve  is  open.  This  pump 

is  operated   by   electrical   con- 
trol,    and     responds    instantly 

and   unfailingly   whenever   the 

pipes  are  open. 
Independent  of  the  powerf'  i 

pumps   in    the   basement   there 

is  on  the  roof  of  each  theatpj 

a  tank  containing  not  less  than 

3,500  gallons  of  water.   Should 

the    water    in    this    tank    fall 

below    a   certain    level, 

an  indicator  rings.     In 

this     case     the     pump 

usually  begins  to  work 

automatically    and    fills 

the    tank    to    the    re- 
quired level. 


ranged  that  it  will  open 
automatically  when  fire  oc- 
curs. This  lets  out  the 
heat  and  smoke  and  draws 
the  fire  up  and  out  of 
the  theatre,  away  from 
the  audience.  The  cutting 
of  a  single  cord  or  its 


ON     each     side    of 
the    stage,   high, 
solid    brick    walls    run 
from   the  basement  of 


"MODEL   THEATRE"    SHOWING    PREVENTION    METHODS 
FOR    PROTECTING    AUDIENCES     FROM     FIRE    DANGERS 

This  model   was  built  by  the   New  York   Fire   Department  to  illustrate  how  applied   Fire  Prevention  protects  theatre 
audiences    from    fire.      It    shows    sprinkler    and    stand-pipe  tanks    on    roof;    automatic    ventilator;    on    righl 
are  dressing  rooms,  and  fire  escapes  therefrom;    over  stage  and    dressing    rooms    are    sprinklers 


burning  away  by  the  fire  itself,  or  the  melting  of 
a  ''fusible  link,"  opens  the  skylight  and  thus  al- 
lows the  free  passage  of  air,  smoke  and  flames. 

Each  theatre  has  special  fire-alarm  boxes  con- 
nected directly  with  Fire  Headquarters.  Any 
alarm  sent  in  from  a  theatre  is  sure  to  be  re- 
sponded to  in  a  few  seconds. 

Exit  doors  in  theatres  are  required  to  be  kept 
unlocked  or  to  be  equipped  with  an  ingenious 
device  called  a  "panic  bolt,"  which  opens  the  door 
should  anyone  on  the  inside  fall  against  it.  This 
bolt  is  connected  to  a  long  bar  running  across 
the  door.  The  panic  bolt  yields  to  the  least  pres- 
sure from  within. 


TO  every  performance  in  every  theatre  where 
there  is  a  stage  and  scenery  used  the  Fire 
Department    sends    a    uniformed    fireman.      He 
must  reach  the  theatre  one-half  hour  before  the 
performance  begins   and   must  make   a   complete 
inspection  of  the  entire  building.     He  must  open 
and  shut  all  exits,  try  all  fire  doors,  examine  the 
asbestos  curtain  with  rope  attachments,  skylights 
and  extinguishers  and  make  a  general  sur- 
vey of  all  the  protective  devices.     He  must 
make  at  least  three  tours  of  the  building 
during  the  performance  and  see  to  it  that 
halls  and  exits  are  not  blocked  by  standees. 
Greater  New  York  has  200  theatres  and 
951    moving-picture    houses,    with    a   com- 
bined seating  capacity  of  712,684. 
In  addition  to  these  places  there 
are    in    all    boroughs    791    dance 
halls,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
164,058. 

As  instances  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  Fire  Department  the  following 
ncidents  may  be  recalled.    During 
the  year  1915,  a  fireman  assigned 
to  the  Division  of  Places  of  Pub- 
lic   Assembly   of    the    Bureau    of 
Fire  Prevention,  climbed  into  the 
ring  of  a  boxing  club  and  stopped 
the  exhibition  until  the  aisles  were 
cleared.     A  lieutenant  stopped  an 
act    in    a    vaudeville    theatre    be- 
cause it  included  a  cable  stretched 
from    the    gallery    to    the    stage 
across     the     curtain     line,     and 
have    prevented    the    as- 
curtain      being     lowered 
in   case   of  emergency. 
Another     member     of 
the     uniformed      force 
caused    an    act    to    be 
discontinued    owing   to 
the  fact  that  a  platform 
extended    from    the 
stage    down    the    main 
aisle  to   the  rear  pas- 
sageway    in     such     a 
manner     that     it     ob- 
structed the  free  use  of 
the  aisle.    The  theatre 
would    not    have   been 
permitted    to    open    if 
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fire   axes,    hoee    racks,    and    section   of    proscenium    walls;  in  basement,  is  the  automatic  fire  pump;   fire  escape  stair-       the   platform   were  not 
ways   leading    from    galleries    are    also    shown.      Audiences  from   galleries  now  use  separate  exits  from   mam   portion       ,,.m^,F,.H 


of   house,   thus   avoiding   congestion. 


removed. 
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George  Anderson  Maud   Hanaford  Tom   Wise 

ACT.   II.     WILLIAM    (Mr.   Wise):    "I   DIDN'T   MEAN   TO   KISS   YOU" 


Pholoi 


Margaret  Greene  George  Anderson  Louise  Dresser  Tom  Wise 

ACT  III.    WILLIAM:   "YOU'RE  NOT  GOING  TO  START  THIS  ALL  OVER  AGAIN?" 


SCENES  IN  EDWARD  CLARK'S  FARCE,  "COAT-TALES"  AT  THE  CORT  THEATRE 


ARE  TWO  HEADS  BETTER  THAN  ONE  IN  PLAYMAKING 

#v  ARCHIE   BELL 


ARE  two  heads  better  than  one  in  the 
making  of  a  play?  I  have  asked  the 
question  of  many  writers  for  the  stage 
and  they  have  given  me  many  answers,  but  the 
concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  usually  in  the 
affirmative.  In  several  instances  it  has  happened 
that  men  who  learned  their  trade  in  partnership, 
have  broken  away  and  elected  to  move  in  single 
harness,  doing  so  with  their  former  success;  but 
there  are  notable  instances  such  as  for  example, 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  where  team  work  was 
abandoned  and  each  man  found  himself  quite 
unable  to  scale  the  heights  alone  or  with  other 
runningmates.  Collaboration  has  not  been  pop- 
ular in  the  American  theatre  compared  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  flourishes  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, but  a  glance  over  recent  theatre  announce- 
ments conveys  the  suggestion  that  it  is  growing 
in  popularity  and  that  several  partnerships  are 
giving  prophetic  encouragement  for  the  days  to 
come.  The  percentage  of  failures  in  any  sea- 
son's new  plays  proves  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  makers  of  plays,  therefore  any 
tendency  to  a  change  should  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  both  by  managers  and  public.  If  two  men 
are  able  to  write  fairly  good  plays  separately, 
might  not  a  combination  of  their  respective  abil- 
ities upon  one  play  be  highly  preferable?  For 
that  matter,  would  it  not  be  better-  for  six  of 
them  to  combine  their  efforts  upon  one  play  if  in 
so  doing  they  were  able  to  produce  one  play  that 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  instead  of 
six  plays,  each  of  which  lacked  an  essential  that 
sent  them  to  the  storehouse? 


ONE  man  may  be  a  whirlwind  when  it  comes 
to  writing  splendid  little  love  scenes  full 
of  tenderness,  sentiment  and  reality,"  said  Paul 
Dickey,  who  with  Charles  Goddard  is  responsible 
for  "The  Ghost  Breakers,"  "The  Misleading 
Lady."  "On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  deficient 
when  it  comes  to  what  is  popularly  known  as 
putting  the  'punch'  into  a  strong  scene  of  pas- 
sion. The  man  who  is  able  to  write  excellent 
dialogue  may  be  stumped  for  plot  and  situations. 
One  who  knows  how  to  make  an  audience  giggle, 
may  not  know  how  to  write  a  serious  scene. 
One  who  is  fairly  brimming  over  with  plots  and 
situations  may  not  know  the  first  thing  about  the 
technical  side  of  playwriting,  or  a  practical  or 
working  knowledge  of  the  most  conventional 
stage  requirements.  In  my  opinion,  two  heads 
are  usually  better  than  one.  The  greater  the 
dissimilarity  between  the  writers,  the  greater  will 
be  their  success  because  one  will  be  likelier  to 
supply  exactly  what  the  other  lacks.  To  my 
mind  the  best  proof  that  collaboration  is  desir- 
able, lies  in  the  fact  that  two  men  usually  pro- 
duce a  play  that  requires  less  rewriting  and 
changing  at  rehearsal  or  after  its  first  perform- 
ance, than  when  one  man  writes  alone.  This 
would  convince  me  that  as  a  general  thing  the 
combined  effort  of  two  is  a  more  perfect  work 
than  that  of  one  brain  and  one  point  of  view 
or  opinion." 

On  the  ther  hand,  while  Clyde  Fitch  wrote  in 
collaboration  several  times,  he  always  maintained 
that  he  did  more  work  in  this  way  than  when 


he  wrote  alone,  although  it  happened  that  he 
usually  worked  upon  a  dramatic  version  of  a 
novel,  so  that  he  was  bound  by  certain  conven- 
tions of  plot  that  made  it  difficult  for  one  whose 
mind  was  prolific  in  plot  suggestions.  He  made 
"The  Bohemians"  from  Murger's  "Scenes  de  la 
vie  de  Boheme,"  which  later  became  the  basis  of 
Puccini's  opera,  "La  Boheme."  Thus  he  had  a 
collaborator  because  his  plot  and  chief  characters 
were  provided  for  him  by  another  and  he  was 
called  upon  merely  for  the  technical  work  of  the 
man  who  prepared  the  stage  version.  "Sapho,"  usu- 
ally credited  to  him,  was  the  result  of  collaboration 
of  several  persons,  for  while  Alphonse  Daudet 
wrote  the  novel  which  supplied  the  story,  Adolph 
Belot  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
drama,  and  Fitch  had  not  only  help  in  fashioning 
his  play  from  the  translation,  but  also  the  tech- 
nical suggestions  of  Olga  Nethersole  in  intro- 
ducing the  child  and  the  staircase  scene,  two  in- 
cidents which  unquestionably  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  play.  Thus  four 
people  "wrote"  "Sapho" ;  but  Fitch  drew  the 
royalties. 


THIS  calls  attention  to  what  playwrights  are 
likely  to  consider  a  handicap.  Honors  of 
authorship  are  rarely  equally  divided  between  or 
among  collaborators.  Managerial  "policy"  or  the 
public's  whim  usually  confers  the  honor  upon  one 
and  permits  the  other  to  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
For  example,  if  John  Jones  wrote  the  score  for 
a  successful  musical  comedy  for  which  George 
Ade  wrote  the  libretto,  the  public  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  speaking  of  it  as  "a  play  by 
George  Ade."  If  Victor  Herbert  wrote  the 
score  for  a  libretto  written  by  John  Jones,  it 
would  be  "a  play  by  Victor  Herbert."  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  librettist  has  no  identity 
with  the  piece,  whereas  the  composer  becomes 
celebrated.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
has  but  to  inquire  even  of  the  confirmed  opera- 
goer,  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  book 
that  inspired  the  most  familiar  operas,  "II  Tro- 
vatore,"  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  or  "Carmen," 
and  he  would  become  convinced. 

In  exceptional  partnerships  like  those  of  Cail- 
lavet  and  de  Flers  of  recent  days  in  Paris,  or 
Meilhac  and  Halevy  of  the  past  century,  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  in  England  and  DeKoven  and 
Smith  in  America,  it  has  happened  that  honors 
have  been  about  equally  divided,  but  it  is  far 
more  frequent  for  one  man  to  reap  most  of  the 
honor,  while  the  other  must  be  satisfied  with  his 
share  of  the  profits,  or  withdraw  from  the  part- 
nership. In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  it  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  musical  score  who  responds 
to  the  public's  shout  for  "author,"  whether  it 
be  grand  opera  or  vaudeville,  which  passes  as 
musical  comedy;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  collaboration  which  results  in  a  popular  song. 
The  casual  observer  knows  the  names  of  Irving 
Berlin  and  Percy  Wenrich  and  associates  them 
with  the  names  of  such  popular  songs  as  "Alex- 
ander's Ragtime  Band,"  or  "Moonlight  Bay." 
Who  wrote  the  words  which  inspired  those 
rather  catching  melodies?  Not  one  in  one  hun- 


dred persons  who  know  both  words  and  tune, 
could  tell,  yet  most  frequently,  it  is  the  lyric 
which  prompts  the  music  in  the  first  instance, 
although  words  are  sometimes  "fitted"  to  a  re- 
frain that  seems  to  have  the  desired  lilt. 


COMPOSERS  of  so-called  popular  songs 
are  common  enough,"  said  Mr.  Wenrich. 
"The  thing  is  to  get  a  lyric  writer  who  under- 
stands his  business,  yet  while  I  may  be  some- 
what prejudiced  because  I  belong  to  the  com- 
poser clan,  I  believe  that  it's  the  music  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  which  makes  a  song  popular. 
The  lyric  very  frequently  is  so  absurd  that  it 
will  scarcely  bear  reading  without  the  music.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  the  lyric  which  sold  such 
songs  as  'Sister  Susie's  Sewing  Skirls  for 
Soldiers,'  'Everybody  li'orks  But  Father,'  and 
'I'm  Afraid  to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark.'  It's  a 
difficult  thing  to  tell  what  does  make  a  song 
popular.  Sometimes  I'm  inclined  to  think  that 
it's  the  size  of  the  publisher's  bankroll.  Popu- 
larity depends  very  largely  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent  in  advertising  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spent." 

As  a  fairly  typical  specimen  of  the  more  pre- 
tentious stage  work,  but  not  grand  opera,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  try  and  recall  the  name  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  book  for  "The  Merry 
Widow."  It  was  an  operetta  which  was  per- 
formed around  the  world  and  the  name  of  the 
collaborators  who  were  responsible  for  it,  doubt- 
less appeared  upon  all  programs,  yet  "The  Merry 
Widow"  is  "by  Franz  Lehar"  in  the  public  mind 
and  Lehar  has  become  a  personage  of  note  in 
consequence,  a  much  feted,  criticized  and  import- 
ant writer  who  is 'able  to  dispose  of  his  work  at 
imposing  figures  irrespective  of  its  merits. 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  collaborators  of 
grand  opera  will  show  the  librettist's  lot  to  be 
almost  pathetic.  It  is  granted  that  he  must  be  a 
man  who  understands  his  business,  a  technical 
profession  difficult  to  learn  and  so  deficient  in 
any  but  pecuniary  rewards  that  one  marvels  that 
so  many  men  are  willing  to  undertake  it.  It  is 
granted  that  not  even  the  wonderful  music  of 
Mozart  can  redeem  the  stupid  librettos  for  which 
he  wrote  the  score ;  thus  it  must  be  apparent  to 
one  who  thinks  of  it  that  far  lesser  music  than 
Mozart's  must  have  had  splendid  books  to  as- 
sist it  in  finding  a  place  upon  the  world's  oper- 
atic repertory.  And  yet,  who  thinks  of  the  li- 
brettists of  "Aida,"  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  or 
"La  Sonnambula"?  It  is  the  book,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  that  fires  the  imagination  of  a  com- 
poser, but  it  is  the  composer  who  receives  credit 
for  the  entire  work.  In  fact,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  because  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  write 
an  American  libretto,  or  because  nobody  seems 
to  care  to  do  so,  there  is  no  American  opera 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  late  Clyde  Fitch 
promised  Puccini  that  he  would  write  him  an 
American  book,  but  he  died  without  keeping  his 
promise,  and  Puccini,  not  at  all  indifferent  to  the 
desirability  of  catering  to  the  public,  which 
patronized  his  work  so  liberally  at  the  box  office, 
made  arrangements  with  David  Belasco  to  write 
scores  for  American  (Continued  on  page  178) 
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ers  to  whose  house  they  wish  access  because   of  their  collection   of  jewels. 
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SCENES   FROM    "CHEATING   CHEATERS"    AT  THE   ELTINGE  THEATRE 


CAME  BACK 

[ELEN   TEN  BROECK 


THREE    years    ago    the    eminent,    auburn 
haired     laugh-maker,    James    T.    Powers, 
without  so  much  as  a  warning  whistle,  left 
the  stage  and  went  into  an  opulent  retirement— 
a   retirement,  rumor   said,   in   which   his   sole  oc- 
cupation   was    the    pleasing    activitj    of    clipping 
coupons  from  certificates  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

With  quite  as  little  preliminary  agitation  as 
preceded  his  retirement,  Mr.  Powers  has  again 
returned  to  Broadway,  and  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  act  of  opening  a  season  at 
the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre  in 
a  comedy  called  "Somebody's  Lug- 
gage." 

"Why  did  you  leave  the  stage?" 
I  asked  him  a  day  or  so  ago,  dur- 
ing an  interval  when  the  comedian 
stepped  into  the  wings  for  a  mo- 
ment .to  enable  carpenters  and  scene 
shifters  'to  recover  from  the  par- 
oxysms of  laughter  into  which  his 
antics  as  the  wretched  hero  of  Mark 
Swan's  play  had  thrown  them. 
Years  ago  some  one  told  Mr.  Powers 
that  he  resembled  Ibsen.  Since  then 
,  he  always  ruffles  up  his  glowing  hair 
and  tries  to  look  like  the  Scan- 
dinavian dramatist  when  he  talks  to 
interviewers.  He  harshly  treated  his 
ruddy  tresses  before  he  replied  to 
my  question. 


THREE  years  ago,"  he  said, 
fixing  an  Ibsenesque  gaze  upon 
me  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  horned 
spectacles  which  tradition  says 
helped  write  "The  Wild  Duck"- 
"three  years  ago  I  said  to  myself, 
Til  imitate  a  blow-out  and  re-tire.' 
1  have  always  loved  my  profession, 
and  I  have  lavished  the  warmest 
friendship  of  an  impulsive  heart 
upon  my  fellow  players,  but  I  felt 
lonesome.  None  of  the  actors,  none 
of  the  actresses  of  my  acquaintance 
are  native-born  New  Yorkers,  as  i 
am.  I  longed  for  the  companion- 
ship of  regular  Manhattan-born  peo- 
ple like  myself.  Sentiment  called 
loudly  in  my  heart  for  friendly  inter- 
course with  others  who  claimed  a  right  by  birth 
to  the  freedom  of  the  only  city  on  earth  which 
boasts  five  rivers  within  its  boundaries — for  New 
York,  you  know,  suns  herself  upon  the  banks  of 
the  East,  the  North,  the  Harlem,  the  Bronx  and 
the  Gowanus,  not  to  mention  Newtown  Creek.  I 
consulted  with  Mrs.  Powers  as  to  where  we 
should  go  to  mingle  with  real  New  Yorkers. 
May  I  smoke?" 

Having  lit  a  cigar  of  unusual  dimensions  and 
vigorous  aroma,  Mr.  Powers  leaned  gracefully 
against  a  profile  tree  and  continued  his  saga. 

"She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  really,  my  wife 
is.  You  ought  to  know  her.  She  flashes  with 
inspirations.  Flashes  with  'em.  'We  must  go 
to  Paris,  Jimmie,'  she  said.  'My  dear,  you're  a 
wonder,'  I  cried.  Of  course,  all  the  real  New 
Yorkers  live  in  Paris.  And  merrily  arraying 


myself  in  my  most  becoming  hat  and  cane,  I 
went  to  the  nearest  book  shop  and  bought  a 
number  of  volumes  each  warranted  to  give  the 
purchaser  a  complete  and  painless  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  in  almost  no  time.  At  the 
very  outside,  I  calculated,  1  ought  to  be  able 
inside  of  three  months,  to  talk  the  language  of 
Paris  with  all  the  fluency  with  which  Joe  Weber 
and  Lew  Fields  break  into  German  conversa- 
tion. The  only  difference  being  that  which  nat- 
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A    well-known    laughter-maker    who    emerges    from    retirement    this 
season  to  appear  on  Broadway  in  the  comedy  "Somebody's  Luggage" 
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unlettered  throng  of  the  outside  world  and  spoke 
English;  but  in  the  morning,  oh,  la,  la!  It  was 
'Est-ce  iinc  I'uiis  arcs  dormec  l/ien,  man  ange/' 
from  Mrs.  Powers,  to  which  I  would  smilingly 
reply,  Oui,  mail  petite  pigtun.  j'aime  beaucouf 
It's  eliaiiipiyiiiiiis.'  Then  Mrs.  Powers  would  ex- 
plain iu  French  that  she  had  asked  me  if  I  had 
slept  well,  and  inquire  why  I  replied  that  1  liked 
mushrooms.  Sometimes  she  would  look  out  of 
the  window  and  say,  'I'uila  les  petits  chieiisf 
and  1  would  laugh  merrily  in  my 
arch  little  way  and  keep  up  the  con- 
versation by  asking,  'Combien  des 
eiifunts  ii  Monsieur  Eddie  Pay,  nui 
petite?'  Mrs.  Powers  would  look 
sad  and  labor  long  to  show  that 
when  she  called  my  attention  to  the 
pretty  little  dogs  at  their  innocent 
gambols,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
bring  a  brother  artist's  offspring  in- 
to the  conversation ;  explaining  that  I 
had  asked  the  number  of  Eddie  Foy's 
children.  Mrs.  Powers  explained 
that  French  is  the  language  of  Art. 
'II  faut  que  nous  something  or  other,' 
she  would  say,  and  laboriously  ex- 
plain that  she  had  told  me  that  we 
must  learn  to  know  all  the  points  of 
French  pictures  and  French  litera- 
ture and  sculpture.  She  assured  me 
in  the  language  that  was  becoming 
like  a  stepmother  tongue  to  me  that 
I  would  grow  to  dote  on  Rodin  and 
Bayre  in  time,  and  discussed  the 
various  schools  of  French  painting 
until  1  used  to  grow  color  blind  try- 
ing to  decide  what  pictures  were 
Barbizons  and  which  were  Meis- 
soniers  without  looking  at  the  labels. 
'Your  acting  will  be  much  more 
subtle  and  your  art  much  richer,'  she 
said,  'after  you  have  become  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  French  feel- 
ing.' And  then  that  wonderful 
woman  whispered  in  my  ear  the  in 
spired  suggestion  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  the  stage  in  Paris  and  show 
the  French  that  their  capital  was  not 
the  sole  custodian  of  all  the  art  of 
comedy — that  we  New  Yorkers  knew 
how  to  pass  around  the  ha-has, 
too." 


urally     exists     between     delicatessen     ; 
d'hote." 

Mr.   Powers  pensively  knocked  an   ash  off  his 
cigar   and    sighed. 


D 


,  ID  you  acquire  the  language  in  three 
months?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  certainly,  cer- 
tainly we  did,"  said  the  comedian,  stoutly.  "In 
less  time  than  that  I  became  so  proficient  in 
French  that  I  spoke  English  with  a  strong 
Parisian  accent.  Mrs.  Powers  and  I  devoted 
our  mornings  to  serious  study,  and  we  uttered 
not  a  single  syllable  of  anything  but  the  purest 
Parisian  dialect  up  to  three-thirty  in  the  after- 
noon. After  that  hour  we  mingled  with  the 


MR.    POWERS   lit   another   cigar   and   I   am 
bound  to  record  that  a  look  of  pensive  sad- 
ness imprinted  itself  upon  his  features,  and  that 
he  looked  more  than  ever  like  Ibsen  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"As  we  submerged  ourselves  more  and  more 
deeply  in  French  atmosphere,"  he  said,  "we 
saw  with  clearer  and  clearer  vision  how  won- 
derfully the  sense  of  beauty  saturates  all 
French  art.  Even  the  grotesqueries  of  France 
have  a  certain  charm  and  symmetry.  I  wondered 
if  I  were  lovely  enough  to  dare  attack  the  Paris 
stage.  Would  not  my  lack  of  personal  pulchri- 
tude militate  against  Fame — (la  gloire,  they  call 
it  in  French)  ?  (Concluded  on  page  176) 
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"Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez!  For  your  en- 
tertainment, and  in  honor  of  his  gentle 
master  and  begetter,  ll'ill  Shakespeare, 
Puck  present^  and  will  himself  play  his 
original  part  therein  the  delectable  and 
immortal  comedy,  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  ivith  Oberon,  Titania, 
and  their  attendant  elves  in  person  as- 
sisting for  the  wedding  of  true  Athe- 
nians, the  discomfiture  of  greasy  me- 
chanicals, and  the  merrymaking  of  chil- 
dren of  all  ages." 

SO  ran  the  poster  displayed  one  morning  at  the 
door  of  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre.  Puck 
had  installed  himself  as  an  indefinite  oc- 
cupant with  a  staff  of  workmen,  all  mortal  giants, 
hired  to  set  the  stage,  manipulate  the  lights, 
fashion  the  very  actors  themselves  with  their 
magic  fingers,  read  the  lines  of  the  play  and  pull 
the  strings.  Puck  himself,  though  but  twelve 
inches  in  height,  is  no  insignificant  mime.  He 
is  a  droll  comedian,  a  very  live  wire  for  action 
and  the  possessor  of  a  piping,  soul-stirring  voice 
that  reaches  and  twists  the  very  heart-strings  of 
mere  mortals.  Hitherto  he  had  contented  him- 
self with  playing  the  fairy  messenger  who  read 
the  prologues  of  recent  new  romantic  melo- 
dramas in  his  hijou  playhouse.  But  now  wish- 
ing to  add  his  respectful  homage  to  Will  Shake- 
speare in  this  tercentenary  year  of  1916,  he  had 
hit  upon  the  inspiration  of  reviving  the  comedy 
which  he  himself  had  set  for  the  bard  among 
the  everlasting  stars. 


TO  those  who  love  the 
play  for  itself,  a  peep 
at  Puck's  stage  was  a  new 
adventure.  It  hung  like  a 
deep  casement  in  a  wall  of 
black  velvet,  three  and  one- 
half  feet  in  height  and  four 
and  one-half  feet  in  width. 
The  scenes  devised  for  the 
"Dream"  were  impressionis- 
tic ones.  The  Palace,  the 
house  of  Quince,  the  fairy 
forest,  were  suggestive  pic- 
tures in  bold  tones  wonder- 
fully lighted  and  hanging 
like  illuminated  paintings 
withiS  the  miniature  prosce- 
nium arch.  A  row  of  lights 
above  and  another  below 
and  back  of  the  suspended 
stage  enabled  the  stage 
director  to  produce  new, 
strange  and  brilliant  ef- 
fects. Behind  the  stage 
and  a  little  above  it  had 
been  built  a  platform.  On 
this  platform  the  puppet 
players  took  their  stand. 
These  p'.aycrs,  six  in  num- 
ber, leaned  over  the  rail 
of  the  platform  and  manip- 
ulated four  puppets  apiece, 
swinging  the  dolls  from  the 


wings  to  the  boards  with  an  admirable  deftness  as 
they  simultaneously  read  the  lines  of  the  text 
with  varying  tones  of  voice  to  illumine  character. 
For  the  "Dream,"  as  for  each  production,  a  com- 
pletely new  set  of  puppets  had  been  created. 


THE  effect  of  the  first  performance  on  the 
audience  was  strangely  thrilling.  It  was  as  if 
one  witnessed  a  comedy  acte'd  by  creatures  of 
some  miniature  exotic  world,  super-mortal  in  its 
romanticism.  Skilfully  fashioned  with  carved 
masks,  correct  costuming,  and  jointed  by  a  new 
secret  process  to  produce  waist,  head,  neck  and 
knee  as  well  as  arm  and  hip  movements,  the 
puppets  entered  and  gestured  with  a  realism 
truly  startling.  Grown-ups  as  well  as  children 
squirmed  in  their  seats,  chuckling  with  amuse- 
ment, gasping  with  a  new  delight.  Something 
intensely  artistic  and  intensely  beautiful  had 
sprung  into  being.  The  Athenians  and  Mechan- 
icals were  all  but  human,  though  but  fourteen 
inches  in  height.  Oberon  was  a  kingly  spirit : 
Titania  was  a  bodyless  sprite  floating  always  in 
the  air ;  Peaseblossom,  Moth,  Mustardseed  and 
other  fly-by-nights  disported  themselves  airily 
and  with  a  delectable  abandon  almost  bewilder- 
ing. 

And  when  Puck  himself  flew  into  view, 
his  lovely  opalescent  wings  fluttering  wildly,  and 
when  he  piped  shrilly  his  opening  lines  with  the 
sweet,  tender  voice  of  mischievous  youth — there 
was  a  stir  of  wonder  as  if  some  mysterious  crea- 
ture of  the  forest  primeval  had  become  endowed 
with  human  voice. 


International  Film  Service. 

The  puppet  players  manipulate  four  puppets  apiece,  swinging  the  dolls  from 
the  wings  to  the  boards  with  an  admirable  deftness  as  they  simultaneously 
read  the  lines  of  the  text  with  varying  tones  of  voice  to  illumine  character. 


THIS  quaint  little  theatre,  the  first  well- 
organized  and  artistic  puppet  show  house  in 
America,  is  the  rendezvous  of  those  artists  who 
dwell  always  in  the  land  of  make-believe  with 
the  hearts  of  children.  Its  appeal  is  intellectual, 
rather  than  emotional.  It  reaches  the  super- 
sensitive  imagination  of  the  literary  thinker,  the 
color  artist,  the  actor.  It  floods  the  soul  of  the 
sensitive  child  with  acute  delight.  It  is  real  to 
the  artist  and  to  the  child  with  a  reality  that  is 
almost  painful.  Deliciously  comic,  deliciously 
tragic,  deliciously  romantic,  sometimes  deliciously 
sardonic,  it  winds  itself  tightly  about  the  heart. 
To  have  witnessed  a  puppet  play  well  written 
and  well  acted  is  indeed  a  new  adventure  for 
the  spirit. 

It  was  at  Solln  bei  Munchen  that  Ellen  Van 
Volkenburg  (Mrs.  Maurice  Browne),  master 
overseer  among  Puck's  workmen,  found  the  one 
puppet  show  in  Europe  wholly  to  her  liking  dur- 
ing a  summer's  jaunt  of  inspection.  There  Marie 
Janssen  and  her  sisters  have  established  one  of 
the  most  artistic  puppet  theatres  in  the  world. 
To  it  Overseer  Van  Volkenburg  owes  some  in- 
spiration, though  the  German  puppcn  were  found 
to  be  graceless,  stupid  blockheads  when  examined 
under  American  skies.  Thereupon  Kathleen 
Wheeler,  master  fashioner,  set  to  work  and  has 
carved  from  wood  every  puppet  employed  in  each 
production,  and  in  each  instance  with  an  expres- 
sive mask  to  visualize  exactly  the  character  to 
be  played.  Master  of  the  needle,  Lillian  Owen, 
has  devised  special  costumes  for  every  character, 
and  most  exceptional  of  all,  Harriet  Edgerton — 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise — lias  invented  a 
system  of  jointing  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize 
artistic  puppetry  in  America. 


PUCK  has  an  earnest 
staff  in  his  employ. 
Whether  scene  painter  or 
playwright,  or  puppet  player 
or  stage  manager,  all  work 
together  in  an  eager  har- 
mony with  excellent  results. 
Among  recent  productions, 
''Colombine,"  by  Reginald 
Arkell,  intended  originally 
for  humans,  was  found  to 
be  an  admirable  vehicle  for 
the  puppet  theatre.  "The 
Deluded  Dragon,"  by  Mrs. 
Edgerton  and  Mrs.  Browne, 
scored  a  hit  with  a  five- 
headed  dragon  that  was  en- 
dowed with  five  tempera- 
ments and  five  voices.  "The 
Little  Mermaid,"  dramatized 
by  Miss  Wheeler  from  the 
Hans  Christian  Anderson 
tale,  gave  opportunity  for 
exquisite  scenic  effects. 
Other  productions  in  pros- 
pect are  ''Undine,"  "The 
Water  Babies,"  Shelley's 
"Prometheus,"  and  one  or 
two  of  Maeterlinck's 
"Drames  pour  Marionettes." 
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SCENE   IN   THE   PUPPET   PERFORMANCE  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  "MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S     DREAM"— THE     ATHENIANS      IN      THE      PALACE      OF      THESEUS 


Phnlns  International  Film 


SCENE  IN  "THE  LITTLE  MERMAID" 

PUPPET    PLAYS    PRESENTED    AT    THE    LITTLE    THEATRE,    CHICAGO 


SOME  FALLACIES  OF  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 

CHARLTON  ANDREWS 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  studying  the 
technique  of  the  drama.  One  is  by 
gathering  together  the  "rules"  laid  down 
by  critics  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  and  attempting  to  apply  them 
to  all  plays  as  they  are  written.  The  other  is  by 
considering  the  plays  themselves — a  procedure 
likely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
rules  that  are  not  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  The  first  method  is,  of 
course,  deductive ;  the  second,  inductive.  Obvi- 
ously neither  is  often  found  in  a  state  of  purity. 
The  critics  have  for  the  most  part  inductively  ar- 
rived at  the  rules  that  later  are  deductively  ap- 
plied. Error  results  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  art  of  the  drama,  like  all  others,  is  not  stat- 
ionary but  progressive,  as  writers  like  Sarcey  and 
Pinero  and  many  others  have  pointed  out;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  rules,  with  a  few  fundamental 
exceptions,  are,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  tem- 
porary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  for  dramatic  com- 
position only  one  absolute  rule,  and  it  has  but 
few  corollaries.  It  is :  Be  interesting.  All  the 
other  principles  of  the  art  concern  themselves 
primarily  with  methods  of  attaining  interest.  In- 
terest here  means,  of  course,  not  mere  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  but  emotional  absorption  in  the 
subject  under  consideration ;  for  the  drama,  like 
poetry  or  music,  must  appeal  fundamentally  to 
the  feelings. 


CRITICS,  of  course,  are  fond  of  devising 
and  proclaiming  "rules."  Each  new  one 
carries  with  it  the  satisfaction  and  glory  of  dis- 
covery. Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  dog- 
matic statements  of  the  "laws  of  the  theatre"  are 
constantly  being  made.  These  laws,  naturally, 
are  both  positive  and  negative.  In  writing  suc- 
cessful— that  is,  interesting — plays,  thou  shalt  do 
this,  and  thou  shalt  not  do  the  other.  Generally, 
the  smaller  the  calibre  of  the  critic,  the  more 
rigid,  and  unqualified  his  doctrine.  It  takes  some 
scope  of  vision  to  see  a  principle — new  or  other- 
wise— in  all  its  possible  applications  and  nega- 
tions. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  favorite  dog- 
matisms of  writers  dealing  with  the  stage  in  re- 
cent years  has  concerned  itself  with  the  question 
of  keeping  a  secret  from  the  audience.  Every- 
one recalls  being  told  more  than  once  that  to 
mystify  the  public  in  the  theatre  is  fatal.  The 
expedient  is  perfectly  practicable  in  fiction  meant 
to  be  read,  but  never  in  that  which  is  intended 
simply  to  be  acted  out  before  an  audience.  Let 
the  audience  enjoy  the  mystification  of  person- 
ages in  the  play,  but  never  under  any  circum- 
stances keep  the  audience  itself  in  the  dark.  In 
the  theatre  everything  must  be  sun-clear. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago  such  statements  as 
these  were  to  be  met  with  in  dramatic  criticism 
almost  every  day.  Some  bell-wether  had  given 
the  first  utterance,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock 
docilely  followed.  Of  course,  the  matter  was  by 
no  means  new.  Few  dramatic  problems  are. 
This  one  had  been  threshed  out  many  times  be- 
fore— proved  by  numerous  examples  and  dis- 
proved by  as  many  others.  "There  are  two 


theories  in  the  theatre,"  said  Dumas  Ms,  in  his 
note  on  Le  Demi-Monde,  "the  theory  of  con- 
fidence and  the  theory  of  surprise.  In  other 
words,  some  authors  would  let  the  public  into 
the  secret  of  the  play,  while  others  insist  that  the 
spectators  should  not  be  initiated  into  it,  that 
they  should  guess  it  if  they  can  and  be  surprised 
if  they  cannot  guess.  I  am  of  these  latter." 


OBVIOUSLY  the  whole  subject  of  the  audi- 
ence's mystification  is  bound  up  with  this 
other  essential  problem  of  surprise.  Everybody 
knows  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure 
in  the  playhouse  is  the  unexpected.  Perhaps  the 
most  delightful  moment  in  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate"  was  that  one  when,  at  the  last  rising  of 
the  curtain,  the  audience  heard  the  clicking  of 
the  novelist's  typewriter  and  realized  in  a  flash 
that  all  the  entertaining  intrigue  just  witnessed 
had  really  occurred  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  story  writer,  that  it  was,  as  we  are,  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  on,  that  this  insubstantial 
pageant  faded  left  not  a  rack  behind. 

The  fact  is  that  surprise  is  one  of  the  main 
props  of  dramatic  interest.  The  public  likes  to 
be  fooled,  as  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  forced  it  to 
confess  in  his  amusing  travesty,  "Hello,  Broad- 
way." And  it  booted  Mr.  William  Collier  noth- 
ing that,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  on  the 
subject  with  his  fellow-satirist,  he  declared  that 
a  college  professor  had  told  him  you  must  never 
keep  a  secret  from  the  audience. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  dicta  of 
some  of  these  professional  dogmatists  and  to  ob- 
serve how  they  were  routed  from  their  trenches 
when  a  few  shells,  such  as  "Arsene  Lupin,"  had 
burst  about  their  ears.  In  that  play,  it  will  be 
recalled,  the  identity  of  the  notorious  thief  was 
concealed,  more  or  less  carefully,  for  about  two 
acts.  How  vast  was  the  amazement  of  the 
technical  absolutists  that  the  play  went  not  to 
immediate  ruin!  Of  course,  they  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat. Some  sought  refuge  in  explanations : 
others  frankly  revised  their  doctrine;  while  still 
others,  the  feebler  sort,  discouraged  also  by 
similar  manifestations  of  the  period,  threw  to  the 
winds  all  the  rules  and  principles  they  bad 
hitherto  held  so  dear. 


THE  whole  crux  of  the  matter  is — manifestly 
— that  the  law  of  the  drama  had  suffered 
no  injury.  That  law,  we  remember,  is:  Be  In- 
teresting. One  of  its  corollaries  is :  Be  inter- 
esting through  the  expedient  of  surprise.  An- 
other is :  Don't  be  uninteresting  by  unskilfully 
confusing  the  spectator.  Experimenting  play- 
wrights had  simply  shown  once  more  the  value 
of  skill  joined  to  common  sense.  And  when 
"Under  Cover"  kept  the  principal  fact  of  its 
story  a  secret  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
final  curtain,  professional  critics  scarcely  paused 
to  marvel  at  it. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  fallacies  often  cher- 
ished by  the  critics  concerns  itself  with  the  ming- 
ling in  one  play  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  of 


the  serious  and  the  absurd.  It  is  amazing  how 
the  over-orderly  mind  has  clung  to  the  theory 
that  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  however 
much  they  may  jog  elbows  in  real -life,  must  be 
kept  strictly  separate  on  the  stage.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  have  been  plays  that  were  seri- 
ous throughout,  plays  that  were  exclusively 
comic,  plays  that  alternated  the  solemn  with  the 
funny,  and  still  others  that  boldly  mixed  the 
two  elements.  As  a  result  we  have  had  many 
plays  that  were  bard  to  classify  with  exactness, 
and  that  have  been  called  by  such  names  as 
"tearful  comedy"  or  "heroic  comedy"  or  "com- 
edy-drama" or  a  do/en  other  hybrid  terms. 

Reference  to  this  subject  inevitably  suggests 
llu-  quarrel  of  the  classicists  and  the  romanticists 
over  tin-  "confusion  of  the  genres,"  and  the 
hubbub  that  arose  in  France  when  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  followers  boldly  carried  the  mixing  pro- 
cess to  extremes.  Apparently  they  did  not  settle 
the  matter  once  for  all,  however.  We  find 
Sarcey  insisting,  well  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  that  a  play's  "impression  must  be  one : 
every  mingling  of  laughter  and  tears  threatens 
to  trouble  it.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  abstain ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  legitimate  than  the 
absolute  separation  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic, 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  sublime.  However," 
the  good  "uncle"  adds  with  well-placed  caution, 
"every  rule  is  subject  to  numerous  exceptions." 


MOREOVER,  the  subject  has  cropped  up  so 
recently  as  in  the  case  of  "Polygamy,"  one 
of  whose  co-authors,  Mr.  Harvey  O'Higgins,  pub- 
licly defended  the  fact  objected  to  by  some  of 
the  critics  that  matters  in  the  play  which  should 
have  been  received  seriously  were  so  presented 
that  the  audience  greeted  them  with  laughter. 
Mr.  O'Higgins  quoted  a  producer  who  insisted 
that  "The  Dummy" — written  by  the  authors  of 
"Polygamy" — would  fail  because  the  crooks  in  it 
were  comic,  and  the  laughter  they  aroused  would 
"let  down  the  suspense."  Shades  of  Dickens ! 
"Similarly,  in  'Polygamy,' "  continued  Mr. 
O'Higgins,  "in  the  inquisition  scene  in  the  Mor- 
mon Temple,  we  purposely  gave  the  Mormon 
Prophet  lines  with  which  we  expected  to  pro- 
voke a  horrified  laughter,  because,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  we  wished  the  audience  to  take 
that  attitude  toward  him."  The  dialogue  be- 
tween King  Lear  and  the  fool  is  cited  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  expedient. 

Wherein  lies  the  critical  fallacy  in  this 
matter?  The  obvious  answer  is  similar  to 
the  one  given  to  the  mystification  question.  The 
audience  is  to  be  interested  through  mingled 
emotional  reactions  comparable  to  those  so  often 
experienced  in  real  life.  The  audience  is  not  to 
be  confused — since  confusion  negates  interest — 
by  being  placed  in  the  position  of  never  know- 
ing when  to  take  the  play  seriously  and  when 
not,  as  it  was,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  "The 
Big  Idea."  Sarcey  complains,  with  regard  to 
"Le  Crocodile"  of  Sardou— a  piece,  by  the  way, 
of  which  "The  Admirable  Crichton"  is  reminis- 
cent— that  it  "gives  you  in  the  first  act  the  sen- 
sation of  a  comedy  of  manners ;  turns  into  phil- 
osophical satire  (Concluded  on  page  176) 
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Pholo  Harttook 


FOOTLIGHY  FASHIONS 


AT  A  CERTAIN  MATINEE 

<$      MLLE.      MANHATTAN 


A  GREAT  many  actresses  boast  of  having 
been  invited  to  appear  at  fashionable  en- 
tertainments at  Newport  during  the  fash- 
ionable season  at  the  Queen  of  Summer 
resorts,  but  so   far  as   I   know   there  is  but  one 
star  who   can   with   truth    declare   that   Newport 
forsakes  its  holiday  diversions  and  comes  to  her. 
This  proud  distinction,  however,  may  be  claimed 
by   Miss   Blanche   Ring,    who  gave,   one   broiling 
afternoon,   a   special   "invitation   dress   rehearsal" 
of  her  new  play,  "Broadway  and  Buttermilk,"  to 
which  many  of  the  most  fashionable   maids   and 
matrons  of  the  Newport  set  swarmed  en  masse. 
One's  Summer  wardrobe  always  needs  replen- 
ishing at  mid-season,  and  Miss  Ring's  new  frocks 
may  have  been  the  magnet  which  lured  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Astor,  Mrs.  Oelrichs,  Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont, 
and  several  others  of  what  Harry  Lehr  calls  "the 
dress  circle,  to  visit  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre 
and  take  notes  of  the  newest  thing  in  gorgeous 


A  fascinating  effect  in  wh:te  charmeuse,  with  touches  of 
apple  green.  Smart  white  shoes  with  black  patent  leather 
trimimng  and  a  fetching  new  shape  sailor  of  white  silk 
fringed  with  green;  a  tiny  ornament  of  black  and  white 
jet  fashions  the  narrow  band  that  finishes  the  croum. 


garments,    as    displayed    by    the    very    fetching 
actress. 

Possibly  the  most  ecstatic  gasps  of  admiration 
were  evoked  by  a  wonderful  creation  in  motor 
coats,  which  the  creator,  Faibisy,  has  christened 
the  Blanche  Ring  auto  coat.  A  perfectly  new 
fabric — plaid  chiffon  velvet — is  employed  to  give 
chic  to  this  marvel  of  coats,  and  it  is  combined 
with  supreme  success  with  soiree.  A  pleasing 
shade  of  old  blue,  is  the  color  selected  by  Faibisy 
for  the  coat,  which  is  cut  in  a  full  skirted  Louis 
Seize  effect,  much  like  the  old-fashioned  bas- 
quines  of  our  grandmamas'  day.  A  deep  circular 
flounce,  cut  at  the  top  in  wide  scallops,  is  of  the 
velours  which  is  a  plaid  of  blue,  black  and  white 
blocks  of  medium  size.  A  similar  flaring  cuff 
finishes  the  sleeve,  and  a  novel  scarf-collar  is  cut 
of  the  same  velvet.  The  collar  may  be  worn 
turned  up  to  protect  the  neck  and  chin,  with  a 
tah-cnd  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  or  it  may  be 
permitted  to  lie  flat  on  the  shoulder,  in  which  case 
it  forms  a  beautifully  shaped  rolling  collar  with 
novel  revers  turning  back  almost  to  the  sleeves. 
The  tab  end  is  finished  with  a  tassel  of  black 
white  and  blue  jet,  which  weights  it  into  place 
and  obviates  the  very  disagreeable  flapping  effect 
which  mars  the  happiness  of  the  wearer  of  most 
fancifully  decorated  motor  coats.  A  gay  little 
Tarn  O'Shanter,  which  has  a  cap  like  adjustment 
over  the  hair,  is  finished  by  a  jaunty  quill  painted 
in  plaid  to  match  the  velour. 


I  MUST  tell  you  that  the  new  chiffon  velvet 
plaids  are  to  be  very  popular  next  season,  pro- 
vided your  purse  strings  hang  loosely.  They 
are  more  expensive  than  the  short  napped  velvets 
we  have  already  seen  in  stripes,  checks  and  plaids, 
but  far  more  effective.  One  hears  a  great  deal 
of  the  crippled  industry  of  dyeing,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  good  colors  in  the  newest  fab- 
rics, but  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  colors 
seen  in  the  new  velours,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
quite  fast  and  durable,  but,  of  course,  the  test  of 
those  endearing  qualities  is  wear. 

A  very  charming  evening  gown  worn  by  Miss 
Ring  in  "Broadway  and  Buttermilk"  evoked  gasps 
of  admiration  from  the  invited  guests,  especially 
when  the  handsome  star  walked  up  the  stage 
with  her  back  to  the  audience,  showing  the  novel 
pointed  scarf  collar.  This  delectable  creation  is 
of  painted  marquisette,  a  white  ground  dotted 
with  watteau  garlands  of  pink  roses  with  green 
leaves.  A  modification  of  the  old  fashionel  angel 
sleeves  is  seen  in  a  very  charmingly  cut  mmiche, 
which  falls  in  a  graceful  point  finished  with  a 
tassel  of  crystal  and  silver.  Narrow  silver  gauze 
ribbon  outlines  the  seams  of  the  flowered  tunic, 
and  heads  the  fall  of  plain  white  marquisette  that 
finishes  the  underslip.  The  tunic  opens  in  front 
to  show  the  graceful  slip  of  white  marquisette, 
with  ruffles  headed  and  separated  by  a  row  of  the 
silver  ribbon.  White  silk  stocking  with  silver 
clocks,  and  silver  gauze  slippers,  are  worn  with 
this  costume.  A  sport  suit  of  yellow,  shows  a 
satin  underskirt  cut  with  less  fulness  than  is  usual 
in  these  out-of-door  costumes,  worn  with  a  coat 
of  thin  yellow  charmeuse  lined  with  white.  A 
wide  belt  of  white  ermine  with  black  heads  and 
tails  outlines  without  confining  the  waist  line,  and 
a  wide  square  collar  of  white  chiffon  finishes  the 
neck,  an  oddly  constructed  little  cuff  of  the  er- 
mine trims  the  regulation  sport  sleeve.  With  this 
costume  Miss  Ring  wears  the  inevitable  Summer 
fur  neck  piece,  which  is  an  entire  skin  of  royal 


white  fox  of  very  lustrous  pelt.  A  small  black 
velvet  sport  crown  finished  with  a  curled  yellow 
quill  goes  with  this  suit,  and  the  note  of  black 
and  white  in  the  costume  is  repeated  in  the  suede 
shoes  of  white  with  patent  leather  trimming  of 
black. 

"That  frock  would  suit  you  to  perfection," 
gasped  the  pretty  girl  who  came  with  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Astor,  as  Miss  Ring  appeared  in  a  very  fas- 
cinating frock  of  white  charmeuse  with  touches 
of  apple  green,  cut  with  an  absolutely  novel  coat 
effect  that  seemed  to  resemble  long  straight 
panels  in  front  and  back.  A  deep  Jeanne  Lanvin 
collar  turned  back  on  itself  in  two  tiny  tabs  on 
each  shoulder,  the  tabs  outlined  by  a  binding  of 
apple  green  satin,  and  finished  with  a  flat  square 
button  covered  in  the  same  satin. 

The  panel-shaped  skirts  of  the  coat  in  front 
and  the  oblong  one-piece  panel  back  are  outlined 
with  the  green,  and  a  line  of  the  same  color 
shows  on  the  petticoat  which  it  outlines  midway 
between  waist  and  hem.  So  simply  is  this  frock 


A   novelty   in  sport  suits,  in   which   ermine  and  satin   la,('i 
the  place  of  the  usual  loose  woven  jersey  cloth. 
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cut  and  finished  that  description  of  the  sketch  is 
almost  unnecessary.  At  each  side  are  placed  full 
Biarritz  pockets  of  the  white  lined  with  green, 
and  there  peeps  from  one  of  them  a  wisp  of 
green  and  white  chiffon,  which  is  a  poetic  symbol 
for  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Transparent  cob- 
webby white  silk  stockings  with  apple  green 
clocks  are  worn  with  the  white  slippers  that  go 
with  this  costume,  and  a  wide  white  silk  sailor 
hat  with  an  irregular  brim  completes  the  toilette. 


Al'TKR  the  rehearsal  Miss  Ring  served  iced 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  star  dressing  room  at 
.Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre  to  her  Newport 
guests  and  as  hostess  at  this  happy  little  function 
she  wore  a  frock  even  more  lovely,  perhaps,  than 
those  shown  on  the  stage.  It  was  of  double  faced 
charmeuse ;  white  with  a  reverse  of  delicate  shell 
pink.  It  was  cut  in  a  style  much  liked  by  Miss 
Ring  for  her  personal  frocks,  a  squarish,  "moyen 
age''  bodice  with  the  skirt  gathered  very  full  on 
to  the  cuirass  just  below  the  hip  line.  The  petti- 
coat is  plain  in  front,  the  bodice  being  cut  square- 
ly off  at  the  waist  line,  but  at  the  sides  and 
across  the  back  a  heading  of  perhaps  one  and  a 
half  inches  allows  the  sensitive  pink  of  the  re- 
verse face  to  fall  over  upon  itself  in  delicate 
rippling  lines.  An  oddity  only  possible  to  those 
who  possess  as  does  Miss  Ring  that  rare  grace, 
a  perfect  back,  is  furnished  in  this  frock,  by  a 
thickly  gathered  fulness  of  the  bodice  at  the 
shoulders,  which  forms  a  sort  of  square  shirred 
standing  collar — difficult  to  describe  but  utterly 
coquette  and  fetching  on  the  figure. 

As  no  men  were  present  at  this  later  function 
(of  course,  half  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  ap- 
plauded Miss  Ring's  rehearsal)  Miss  Ring  per- 
mitted her  maid  to  exhibit  the  exquisite  lingerie 
she  wears  with  her  stage  frocks.  And  here  is  a 


This    stunning    old    blue    motor    coat    of    soiree    snows    a 

novel    trimming    of    plaid    chiffon    velvet    in    blue,     black 

and    white.      With    this    coat    is    worn    a    saucy    Tarn    o' 

''•r,  its  crown   encircled  with  an  oddly  shaped    quill, 

in    which    are    repeated    the    three    colors    shown    in    the 

plaid   chiffon   velvet. 


detail  never  noticed  in  any  other  lingerie  I  have 
seen.  Each  costume  is  worn  with  a  brassiere 
(if  one  may  apply  so  unpoetic  a  name  to  the 
little  symphonies  in  chiffon  and  charmeuse  which 
are  Miss  Rings  cache-corsets),  cut  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  decolletage  of  the  dress  with 
which  it  is  worn.  Any  woman  who  has  spent 
hours  of  anguished  dread  lest  her  brassiere  may 
be  peeping  coquettishly  out  above  the  shoulder 
line  of  her  evening  dress  will  appreciate  this  de- 
tail. The  little  brassieres  are  cut  to  exactly  fit 
the  corset  over  which  they  are  worn,  and  are  of 
chiffon  or  charmeuse  with  wee  roses  tucked  in 
nests  of  val  lace  around  the  top.  Facings  of  self- 
colored  ribbon  reinforce  the  edges  and  give  a 
flat  but  firm  foundation  for  the  snaps  which 
smoothly  close  the  fronts. 

Delicate  colors  characterized  the  heatherbloom 
petticoats  which  give  chic  and  grace  to  Miss 
Ring's  skirts,  and  if  you  are  for  the  last  inti- 
mate secret  of  her  supple  figure,  I  may  add  that 
the  lightest  possible  Jersey  tricot  in  white  and 
pale  pastels  is  her  choice  for  the  exceedingly 
light  corset  worn  by  the  star  of  "Broadway  and 
Buttermilk." 


ONE  of  the  smart  social  events  of  the  stage 
during  the  heated  term  was  the  big  vaude- 
ville at  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  this 
month,  arranged  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
poor  sick  of  Mamaroneck  by  William  Courtenay 
and  Virginia  Harned  Courtenay  of  Harrison. 

All  the  Summer  stage  colony  of  Westchester 
County  volunteered  for  the  event,  and  society 
turned  out  in  an  enormous  audience  to  see  the 
lovely  actresses  frisk  about  for  the  cause  of 
charity.  Louise  Drew  headed  the  list  of  smart 
actresses  who  sold  programs  and  looked  exceed- 
ingly smart  in  a  frock  of  black  net  with  one  of 
the  novel  corsages  just  from  Paris,  which  showed 
a  cape  of  net  bordered  with  a  glittering  edge  of 
rhinestones  as  a  drapery  for  the  low  bodice. 

Blanche  Bates  wore  a  beautiful  frock  of 
shaded  chiffon  in  blue  merging  into  white.  An 
under  petticoat  of  silver  gauze  held  in  smart 
lines  over  a  heatherbloom  skirt  was  wreathed 
with  pink  and  blue  roses  knotted  with  silver 
gauze  ribbon.  Miss  Harned  wore  a  gorgeous 
creation  of  gold  tissue  made  with  a  basque  bodice 
cut  well  off  the  shoulder,  and  after  the  play  re- 
ceived guests  in  a  costume  of  black  net  wreathed 
with  small  roses  and  worn  with  a  farthingale 
hoop.  Miss  Irene  Franklin  wore  a  radiant  frock 
of  white  marquisette  the  full  round  skirt  banded 
with  triple  garlands  of  pink  and  silver  roses,  and 
Mi'-s  Stella  Mayhew  and  Miss  Marjorie  Wood 
added  to  the  sartorial  gaiety  of  the  occasion — 
Miss  Mayhew  in  white  and  Miss  Wood  in  a  girl- 
ish frock  of  pale  blue  and  white  striped  mar- 
quisette sealed  with  the  stamp  and  sign  of  Paris. 
Sirs.  David  Belasco  wore  a  gorgeous  evening 
dress  of  black  lace,  and  Miss  Daisy  Humphreys 
in  white  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kellard  in  rose  brocaded 
with  gold  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  stage 
for  supremacy  in  good  taste  in  gowns.  Anna 
Held  was  chic  in  a  white  charmeuse.  Margot 
Gordon  danced  in  a  frock  of  white  marquisette 
with  scant  flounces  edged  with  silver  ribbon,  and 
Mrs.  Reina  Belasco  Gest  wore  an  indescribable 
frock  that  looked  like  Catherine  of  Russia  giv- 
ing a  splendid  rose-colored  chiffon  imitation  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Like  Miss  Bates'  frock, 
Mrs.  Gest's  was  of  shaded  chiffon  in  two  sensi- 
tive tones  of  rose.  Blanche  Ring  was  regally 
handsome  in  a  frock  of  gold  lace  and  tissue — 
and  there  you  are ! 


THERE'S  really  nothing  like  having  one's 
taste  confirmed,"  was  the  good  natured 
comment  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Vanderbilt  a 
few  days  ago,  when  her  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  her  newest  frock  was  exactly  like 
one  worn  across  the  room  (it  was  the  Marra- 
gansett  Casino)  by  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dillingham, 
who  as  Eileen  Kearney  was  known  but  a  few  sea- 
sons ago  as  the  best-dressed  stage  beauty  in  New 
York.  The  duplicated  frock  was  a  Paquin  affair 
in  old  blue,  having  a  full  skirt  of  silk  muslin 
dotted  with  embroidered  motifs  of  the  same 
shade.  A  gilet  of  coffee  colored  mull  with  raised 
checks  of  white  was  the  excuse  for  rows  and 
rows  of  tiny  blue  silk  buttons,  scarcely  larger 
than  pin  dots.  A  collar  and  wide  back  turned 
cuffs  of  the  same  mull  finished  the  bodice  which 


had  an  under  collar  beneath  the  mull  of  blue  cut 
in  sharp  points  ending  at  the  waist  line  and 
finished  with  blue  tassels. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  is  wearing  a  charming 
October  frock  of  white  flannel  with  large  raised 
plaids  of  fuzzy  blue. 


Tl  I E  maddest  sort  of  mag  pie  effect  is 
achieved  in  the  costumes  with  which  the 
Dolly  sisters  amazed  luncheon  patrons  of 
Sherry's  a  day  or  so  ago.  One  of  the  twins  wore 
a  jacket  of  dead  white  soiree  over  a  full  round 
skirt  of  black,  with  deep  tucks  all  around  from 
waist  to  hem.  A  white  sailor  fringed  with  black, 
and  a  white  parasol  mounted  on  ebony  completed 
the  costume.  The  other  twin  wore  an  exact  re- 
versal of  this  frock.  A  white  soiree  skirt  with 
black  coat,  black  hat  with  white  fringe,  and  black- 
parasol  with  ivory  stick.  The  lapel  of  the  white 
coat  held  a  boutonniere  of  black  pansies  and  the 
black  scat  was  graced  with  a  white  chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Velvet  as  a  material  for  auto  coats  seems  bound 
to  become  an  established  vogue.  This  most  in- 
appropriate material  is  used  in  a  marvellous 
motor  wrap,  just  through  the  custom-house  and 
destined  for  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar.  Dull  blue 
velours  with  flat  buttons  of  blue  jet  and  a  shawl 
shaped  collar  lined  with  blue  and  white  plaid  silk 
constitute  Jeanne  Lanvin's  latest  ideas  of  what  is 
really  chic  in  auto  garments. 

Speaking  of  the  Dolly  sisters,  those  extrava- 
gant young  persons  have  set  a  standard  of  smart 
dressing  in  ''His  Bridal  Night,"  which  caused 
something  more  than  a  flutter  when  first  seen  at 
the  trial  performance  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  which 
preceded  the  New  York  premiere  of  the  piece. 

Space  forbids  a  description  of  the  Dolly  gowns 
this  month,  but  you  shall  learn  all  about  them, 
and  the  other  fascinating  frocks  seen  at  Septem- 
ber openings  in  our  next  issue. 


The     back     view     of    Miss    Ring's     Watteatt     marquisette 

dancing   frock    shows   a    fetching    new   arrangement   in   a 

deep   pointed   collar   of   white   marquisette,   finished   with 

a  silver  and  white  tassel. 
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TO  WEAR-THAT  IS  THE 

ty   J.    M,    GIDDING 


A  black  bearer  hat  with  black  Paradise  and  gros- 
grain  ribbon  for  its  trimming  is  faced  with  white 
felt.  The  all  beaded  bag  of  mocha  color  has  a 
blue  bow-knot  and  roses  of  pink  and  green;  bead 
handle  of  mocha  color. 


high  draped  velvet  turban  and  caught  around 
the  throat  with  a  broad  fur  band.  Fancy  veils 
will  be  much  worn,  draped  over  small  hats 
and  turbans.  Tricornes  showing  very  little  trim- 
ming, all  the  detail  being  in  the  well-studied 
shapes,  will  also  find  favor  with  the  smartly 
dressed  woman. 

Lanvin  has  brought  put  a  perfectly  flat  sailor 
innocent  of  any  trimming  other  than  a  chantilly 
lace  edge  about  three  inches  deep,  which  just 
veils  the  eyes  and  is  indescribably  chic. 

Large  felt  sailors  with  a  very  high  new  crown, 
broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  showing 
very  little  trimming,  except  perhaps  a  smart  p:n 
or  tiny  bow,  are  also  coming  into  favor,  and  T 
might  add  that  for  small  simple  hats,  felt  will 
be  most  popular. 

Round  or  plateau  veils  seem  to  be  in  high  favor 
among  the  smartly  dressed  women  who  frequent 
the  Casintj  at  San  Sebastian  this  year.  These 
veils  are  simply  thrown  over  the  hats  a  few  inches 
below  the  brim  in  front,  the  rest  of  the  length, 
falling  in  loose  graceful  folds  at  the  back. 

Veils  are  being  worn  embroidered  this  year,  and 
I  predict  that  a  particularly  fascinating  blue  mesh 
veil,  embroidered  in  grey,  and  just  over  from 
Paris,  will  be  taken  up  strongly  by  the  fashion- 
able woman.  The  new  note — and  T  might  say, 
the  last  word  in  veils,  is  one  embroidered  in 
angora  instead  of  silk;  it  is  decidedly  new  and 
"different." 


Maria    Guy   is   sponsor   for   this   distinc- 
tive    velvet     turban,     with     maline     veil 
caught    about    the    throat    with    a    broad 
band  of  beaver. 


THE  fashionable  women  of  Paris  are  dress- 
ing quite  as  cleverly  and  smartly  as  be- 
fore the  war,  although  there  is  an  under- 
current   that    manifests    itself    in    quieter 
tones    and   more   simplicity.     For   the   American 
market,  however,   Paris  is  turning  out  creations 
as  gay  and  elaborate  as  in  happier  times. 

Rodier  has  sent  over  wonderful  new  cloth  ma- 
terials— velline,  peau  de  marmotte,  ursine,  eder- 
ella,  and  trykho— the  latter  nothing  more  than  an 
excellent  quality  of  old-fashioned  trico  cloth  is 
sure  to  be  in  high  favor;  in  fact  Chanel,  whose 
creations  are  the  gossip  of  the  boulevards,  re- 
fuses to  use  practically  any  other  cloth  but 
trykho,  heavily  trimmed  with  fur;  grey,  wine, 
negre,  dark  green  and  bois  de  rose,  being  quite 
the  preferred  colors. 


1MUST  tell  you  that  velvets  are  to  be  very 
popular;  fine  chiffon  velvets,  and  a  splendid 
new  velvet  called  Panecla.  Then  there  is  a 
soft  clinging  velour,  fresh  from  the  looms  of 
Rodier,  which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
a  wet  seal — so  sleek  and  glistening  is  its  surface. 
Nowadays  one  hears  much  of  the  dearth  of 
workers,  and  the  crippled  industries  of  France, 
but  to  see  the  exquisite  new  cloths,  cashmeres, 
velours,  metallic  brocades  and  embroideries,  and 
the  fascinating  metal  laces  and  trimmings,  which 
are  coming  across  as  fast  as  the  boats  can  bring 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisite  creations  of 
the  Paris  couturiers,  it  seems  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  France  is  really  at  war.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  imported  materials  have  imperfec- 
tions, a  stitch  dropped  here  and  there,  for  in- 
stance, but  the  demand  is  so  great,  and  the  out- 
put so  small,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  get  them — 
imperfections  and  all ! 


MARIA    GUY   is    sending   over    some   very 
charming  hats— most  of  them  high  draped 
turbans,  which  are  sure  to  be  most  popu- 
lar.    Her  new  note  is  a  maline  veil  covering  a 


THIS  year,  the  maids  and  matrons  of  fashion 
will  not  lie  satisfied  with  one,  two  or  three 
sets  of  furs.     The  chic  woman  will  want 
as  many  kinds  and  sets  of  furs,  as  she  has  rings 


Quite  the  newest  thing  in  bags  is  one 
of  dark  blue  and  gold  beads,  orna- 
mented with  roses  in  pink  and  green 
beads.  The  single  string  is  of  gold 
beads. 


on    her    fingers,   and   seriously,    I    do   not   knov/ 
what  the  poor  fur  animals  are  going  to  do ! 

The  new  note  in  fur  is  Kolinsky — a  dark 
full  pelt  with  a  stripe  running  through  it  very 
much  like  mink.  Then  there  is  silver  coney; 
nothing  more  than  a  fine  quality  of  Belgian  hare, 
which  comes  in  natural  gray,  white  and  silver 


pelts,  often  with  the  darker  fur  worked  in. 
Japanese  sable,  also  a  new  comer,  is  a  beautiful 
fluffy  fur,  admirable  for  trimming  because  of  its 
lightness. 

Blue  fox  will  continue  to  find  favor  with  the 
woman  of  luxurious  tastes  and  a  well-filled  purse, 
while  the  more  conservative  woman,  with  whom 
economy  plays  an  important  part,  will  be  quite 
correct,  if  she  choses  such  flat  furs  as  moleskin, 
beaver  or  seal. 


TO  speak  of  suits  without  fur,  would  seem 
rather  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  smart 
woman,  in  fact  I  should  not  dare  to  sug- 
gest it.  Furs  are  more  popular  than  ever,  if 
that  were  possible.  There  will  be  fur,  fur  and 
still  more  fur  worn,  on  gowns,  hats  and  even 
veils.  The  chic  woman  will  wear  it  at  the  slight- 
est provocation,  perhaps  because  she  has  looked 
so  charming  in  fur  things  that  she  cannot  get 
away  from  the  lure  of  the  fur.  And  really,  I 
cannot  blame  her. 

Enormous  square  fur  collars,  with  deep  broad 
bands  of  the  same  fur  are  worn  on  the  coats 
and  suits.  The  cleverly  dressed  woman  is  wear- 
ing tailleured  suits  along  very  simple  lines, 
adorned  with  nothing  but  handsome  furs.  I  ad- 
vocate no  trimming  of  any  sort  on  the  tailleured 
suit,  other  than  fur.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
trim  the  coats  with  fur,  only  at  intervals,  instead 
of  the  all-round  bands  of  last  season.  A  band  in 
front,  two  on  either  side  and  one  in  the  back, 
for  example,  are  a  pleasing  departure  from  last 
year's  straight-around  trimming. 


THE    vogue    of    early    fall    is    an    exceed- 
ingly smart  one-piece  frock  developed  in  fine 
quality     serge.     French     gabardine,     crepe 
meteor     or    lightweight    velvet,    combined    with 
georgette  or  chiffon,   with   perhaps   a  bit  of   fur 
about  the  neck.     I  may  safely  say  these   frocks 
will  be  in  high   favor  with  the   smartly   dressed 
woman.     You  will  be  sure  to  see  her.  when  she 
returns  from  Newport,  promenading  the  Avenue 
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They  dine  best  who  dine  wisely.  This  implies  the  best  food,  the  most  nutritious 
food,  the  food  which  in  the  last  analysis  costs  the  least. 

The  superior  and  exclusive  quality  of  Franco-American  Soups  yields  not  only  that 
higher  enjoyment  so  prized  by  a  cultivated  taste,  but  also  the  largest  return  for  the  ex- 
penditure, measured  in  terms  of  sound  healdi  and  bodily  vigor. 

For  example,  our  Mock  Turtle  Soup.  The  spotless  white  heads  of  young  calves  and 
finest  selected  beef  from  the  fore  quarter  yield  the  meat  stock,  blended  with  a  rich,  thick 
vegetable  puree  of  juicy  tomatoes,  red-hearted  Chantenay  carrots,  tender  little  onions,  crisp 
chopped  celery,  and  parsley — all  specially  grown  for  this  use.  Marjoram,  savory,  sweet 
basil,  dry  thyme,  bay-leaves,  nutmeg,  and  sherry  are  "touched  in"  with  an  artist's  fine  hand. 

Succulent  cubes  of  calfs  head  meat  top  this  dish  to  grace  the  table  of  an  epicure — 
and  your  menu  this  evening,  if  you  will  but  telephone  your  grocer! 


Twenty  cents  the  can 


Merely  heat  before  serving 


At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 

A 


mencan 
Soups 


Selections: 


Tomato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme' 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Mutton  Broth 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  thick 


Chicken  Consomme' 

Chicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Chowder 

Clam  Broth 

Chicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mulligatawny 

Green  Turtle  thick  (4jc) 

Clear  Green  Turtle  (6oc) 


Maters  of  Franco-American  Broths  for  Invalids  and  Children 
Beef— Chicken— Mutton— Clam — ISc  the  can 
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WIDER  AUDIENCE/or  the  AKTofthe  PIANIST 

^  talk  with  LEOPOLD  GODOWSKYworU-famous 
Pianist,  Composer,  'Teacher,  concerning  the  remarkable 

I  O 


DUO -ART  PIANOLA 


R.  GODOWSKY  is 
admittedly  one  of  the 
foremost  pianists  of  the 
age  —  one,  too,  of  the  greatest 
piano-teachers  in  the  higher 
realms  of  musical  education  and 
a  composer  for  the  piano  who 
has  contributed  largely  to  the 
technical  and  musical  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the 
occasion  when  I  met  him  first. 
He  was  playing  Chopin's  im' 
mortal  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  and 
it  became  a  radiant  and  yet  a 
solemn  joy  under  his  expressive 
and  authoritative  hands. 

I  saw  him  as  he  heard  that 
performance  reproduced  a  week 
later— shade  by  shade,  and  touch 
by  touch — all  so  true  to  his  feel' 
ing  and  to  the  highest  impulse 
of  his  art. 

For  awhile  he  sat  silent  as  if 
adjusting  himself  to  the  tre- 


mendous import  of  what  he  had 
heard  

And  then  he  spoke. 

"It  is  truly  a  remarkable  ex- 
perience," he  said  at  length,  "to 
hear  the  Duo-Art  mirror  in 
every  essential  quality  of  tone 
and  expression  the  Fantasia  as 
I  played  it  a  week  ago  ! 

"It  would  be  inconceivable  if 
I  had  not  actually  heard — if  I 
had  not  recognized  my  touch, 
my  characteristics,  my  art  it- 
self." 

"Are  you  content  that  your 
performance  shall  go  down  to 
posterity,  represented,  as  it  must 
be,  on  a  record-roll  of  this  Duo- 
Art  Pianola?  "  I  asked.  "Don't 
hesitate  to  state  a  doubt  if  you 
feel  one." 

"I  recognise  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  so — and  I  am  satisfied 


that  it  should  be  so,"  replied  he 
simply. 

He  paused.  "Did  you  imagine  that 
I  did  not  think  of  this  before  I  made  a 
record  upon  the  Duo-Art  Pianola  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  I  could  have  signed 
such  a  record  had  I  not  felt  that  my 
pianism  had  been  faithfully  recorded? 
Never  could  I  have  done  so!  The 
moment,  however,  that  I  heard  the  first 
notes  repeated  exactly  as  I  had  played 
them,  I  knew  that  the  truthfulness  of 
the  reproduction  was  unassailable.  I 
knew  they  would  reflect  truly  my  spirit 
and  my  aim,  long  after  I  am  gone." 

"Is  your  touch  the  same  when  you 
record  a  roll  for  the  Duo- Art  Pianola, 
as  when  you  are  playing  ordinarily  at 
a  concert?" 

"Exactly!" 

"Is  the  tone  reproduced  the  same?" 

"Precisely  the  same!" 

"Then  the  word  'mechanical'  does 
not  occur  to  you  in  connection  with 
this  instrument?" 

"The  word  'mechanical'  can  only 
occur  to  one  in  music  when  a  mechanical 
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result  is  produced  in  music," 
he  replied  quickly.  "With 
the  Duo- Art  Pianola  it  is  the 
last  word  one  thinks  of.  For 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  artist 
which  comes  from  it  • —  not 
merely  the  notes  he  has  struck. 
One  might  as  logically  call 
the  piano  itself  mechanical  be' 
cause  it  produces  sounds  by 
mechanical  means  ! .  .  .  .  No  ! 
No !  The  art  of  the  piano  gains 
a  wider  audience  through  this 
wonderful  invention  and  so  it 
must  therefore  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  musical 
development  of  the  future  ! " 

"Then  the  reproducing 
piano  represents,  in  your 
opinion,  something  of  an  epoch 
in  interpretative  pianoforte 
playing?"  I  enquired. 

"Your  phrase  suggests  it 
very  well,"  said  the  great  mu- 
sician.  "The  Duo- Art  Pianola 
occupies,  to  my  mind,  some- 
what the  same  relation  to 
pianism  that  the  printing  press 
does  to  literature.  It  brings 
the  noblest  renderings  of  in- 
dividual pianism  to  the  homes 
of  the  millions.  It  distributes 
broadcast  the  results  of  the 
musical  talent  and  genius  cf 
our  time." 

"Then  it  will  actually  be  a 
factor  in  musical  education?" 

"A  great  factor,"  he  replied. 
"Greater  perhaps  than  we  can 
now  estimate." 

"Think,"  he  went  on — "of 
the  tremendous  educational 
stimulus  of  the  instrument.  Think  of 
the  child,  or  the  student,  able  to  hear 
repeatedly  some  transcendent  inter- 
pretation and  thereby  acquire  refined 
taste  and  superior  knowledge  of  music. 
Think  of  the  music  teachers  them- 
selves who  will  increase  their  infor- 
mation through  the  reproductions  of 
superior  pianism. 

"Yes  —  by  this  instrument  reproduc- 
tive  art  is  put  on  as  permanent  a  basis 
as  composition  itself.  And  for  it,  as 
for  other  truly  artistic  types  of  modern 
instruments,  I  as  an  artist,  must  have 
the  greatest  respect. 

"The  true  measure  of  the  value  of 
its  accomplishment  to  the  cause  of 
highest  music  is  now  at  last  beginning 
to  be  realized  by  the  musicians  them- 
selves— who  in  the  infancy  of  modern- 
instrument  development,  perhaps,  were 
somewhat  skeptical.  But  such  an  in- 
strument as  this  leaves  prejudice  de- 
fenseless." 

/  have  read  this  interview  in  print  and 
it  is  a  true  and  authoritative  statement  of 
try  opinions. 


> 


C'/     [^  {^    USICIANS  critical  of  every  tone,  and  the  layman  -who  asks  only  that 
music  be  beautiful,  are  inspired  and  delighted  alike  by  the  "wonderful 
playing  of  the  Duo-Art  Pianola. 

^/f  Word  of  description  of 

DUO  "ART  PIANOLA 


HTO  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Mr. 
Godowsky's  tribute  to  the  Duo -Art 
Pianola,  some  understanding  of  this  marvel- 
ous instrument  is  necessary.  Briefly,  the 
Duo-Art  Pianola  is  a  new  reproducing  piano. 
It  has  three  attributes. 

FIRST  —  It  is  a  conventional  piano  for 
hand  playing  and  practice. 

SECOND— It  is  a  Pianola  which  may 
be  played  with  ordinary  Pianola  music- 
rolls.  As  such  it  offers  the  same  facilities 
for  personal  expression  control  as  other 
models  of  the  Pianola. 

THIRD  —  and  this  is  its  new  and  revo- 
lutionary feature.  It  re-creates  from  special 
music-rolls  the  exact  performances  of  various 


pianists  who  have  made  record  rolls  for  it. 
Obviously  the  importance  of  this  great  new 
feature  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
instrument  to  faithfully  reproduce  musical 
values  in  expressiveness  as  well  as  technique. 
That  it  possesses  this  capacity  to  a  degree 
positively  miraculous  is  evidenced  by  the 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  the  great  mu- 
sicians who,  like  Godowsky,  have  made 
and  are  making  record -rolls  for  it.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  such  famous  names 
as  Bauer,  Busoni,  Schelling,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Saint-Saens,  Carreno,  Hamburg,  Damrosch, 
Grainger,  and  many  others. 

An  interesting  booklet  descriptive  of  the 
Duo-Art  Pianola  will  be  sent  you  upon 
request,  together  with  the  address  of  our 
nearest  representative.  Address  Dept.  T9. 


The  Duo- Art  ^Pianola  is  obtainable  in  Grander  Upright  styles  of  the  STEINWAY,  the 
STECK,  the  STROUD,  and  the  famous  WEBER.    Its  prices  range  from  $750  upwards. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Of  leather  colored  peau  de   marmotte,   this  stunning  coat 

by  Bernard  is  trimmed  with  seal  at  the  collar  and  cuffs. 

The   blue   faille   hat    is   embroidered    in    sih'er   and    gold 

threads. 


in  a  clever  little  one-piece  frock,  both  serviceable 
and  good  to  look  at. 

Pockets,  too,  are  in  favor ;  of  odd  shapes 
and  sizes,  they  will  be  worn  on  suits,  coats  and 
dresses.  Quaint  beruffled  pockets  and  strictly 
tailleured  pockets — but  there's  sure  to  be  a 
pocket  of  some  sort. 


ALTHOUGH  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
take  the   fullness   out  of  the  skirts,  doing 
away  with  the  bouffant  now  so  popular,  the 
full  skirt  still  continues  in  favor,  but  there  is  an 
unmistakable  Russian  or  Polish  influence  shown 
in  the  long  straight  lines  of  many  of  the  new 
creations   from   Paris — especially  in  the  Russian 
blouses  or  tunics,  made  to  slip  over  the  head. 

Inch-wide  belts,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  wide 
ones  of  last  season,  will  be  very  smart.  They 
may  be  tied  in  a  flat  bow  or  the  ends  thrown 
carelessly  one  over  the  other  and  left  to  hang — 
whichever  you  prefer. 


AVD  speaking  of  bags — it  should  be  a  beaded 
one,  if  you've  plenty  to  fill  it.  Beaded  bags 
are  sure  to  be  exclusive  because  costly  and 
not  easily  copied  in  cheap  imitations,  which  is  the 
reason  why  every  smart  woman  will  want  one. 
Some  of  the  bags  seen  this  year  are  done  in  ex- 
quisite mosaic  designs.  The  finest  kind  of  hand 
work  and  patient  labor  is  shown  in  the  blending 
of  their  colors. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  coming  sea- 
son will  be  the  use  of  pockets  of  varied  sizes 
and  shapes,  an  abundance  of  fur  trimming  and 
veils  to  meet  milady's  every  whim  and  fancy. 
And  when  the  woman  of  fashion  dons  her 
evening  wraps  this  Winter  they  will  be  the  same 
fascinating  creations  of  glistening  velvets,  metal 
laces  and  bugles,  that  found  favor  last  year. 

Paris  has  risen  phoenix-like  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war,  to  create  for  the  American  woman 
the  marvelous  frocks,  gowns  and  trifles,  which 
have  been  at  once  the  envy  and  despair  of  our 
American  designers. 


Jenny  created  this  smart  little  one-piece  frock  with  fitch 
collar  and  cuffs.  Her  new  note  is  the  broad  black  silk 
braid  trimming  and  black  braid  underskirt.  The  black 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  has  bright  blue  velvet  streamers  and  gold 
emblems. 


NEW  DESIGNS  IN 
AUTUMN  FURNITURE 

The  designs  which  have  won  the  approval  of 
generations  of  furniture  connoisseurs  will  always 
hold  a  place  of  marked  distinction  and  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  buyers  of  furniture. 

Persons  of  marked  individuality  who  desire  to 
make  their  daily  surroundings  expressive  of  their 
interests  or  pursuits  will  find  the  exclusive  new 
designs  of  FLINT  &  HORNER  FURNITURE, 
as  shown  in  our  Autumn  Exhibit  of  unusual 
interest  and  merit. 

Ample  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  indulgence 
of  personal  preferences,  and  inspection,  without 
obligation  to  purchase. 

ORIENTAL   AND    DOMESTIC 
RUGS    AND    DRAPERIES 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  INC. 

20-26  WEST  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The   Season's    Success 

La  Boheme  Talcum 


Extract  $4.00;  Toilet  Water  $3.00; 
Face  Powder  $1.50;  Sachet  $1.50, 


Send  tTt>enty-fi-ve  cents  to  Vi-vaudou  (Dept*  l\.  Times  Build- 
ine,  N.  Y.lfor  a  generous  sample  of  La  Kohtmt  Extract. 
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In  a  comparatively  short  time.  Miss  Irene 
Fenwick  has  loomed  up  as  one  of  our  most 
popular  comediennes.  Her  recent  sue- 
cesses  in  "The  Family  Cupboard"  and 
'  'The  Song  of  Songs' '  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  playgoers.  Miss  Fenwick  is 
shown  in  a  Knox  Hat  from  The  Knox 
Millinery  and  Women's  Sport  Clothes  Shop 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


i  Ira  L.  Hill 
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Another  example— 


of  Rawak  originality  is  embodied 
in  this  unusual  combination.  The 
hat,  veil  and  fur  collar  all  in  one. 

Insist  upon  the  Rawak  trade 
mark  as  a  guarantee  of  indi^ 
viduality,  quality  and  style. 


PARIS 


LONDON 


48  West  38th  Street 
New  York 

Exclusiveness  is  the  keynote  of  our 
untrimmed  shapes.  Ask  to  see  them. 


DBS 
CE  QU' 


'S    FAUT 


AN  S.  O.  S.  signal  was  sent  in 
to  the  Fashion  Department, 
the  other  day.  A  man  on 
here  from  the  West,  who  had  turned 
up  a  nice  little  deal,  wanted  to  take 
presents  back  home  to  three  beautiful 
ladies.  But  he  was  in  a  great  quan- 
dary, being  a  mere  man,  as  to  what  to 
choose.  Could  someone  come  down 
to  the  Waldorf  at  once  and  give  him 
a  suggestion  and  then  lead  him 
about  ? 


were  going  to  wear  the  fur  capes 
this  fall  and  winter  it  was  strongly 
rumored  that  they  were;  but  we 
knew  just  the  fur  authority  to  go  to 
find  out.  Leave  it  to  us ! 


So  we  took  the  Western  man  up 
the  Avenue  to  the  big  fur  house  with 
its  spacious  and  imposing  interior, 
an  interior  that  impresses  you  the 


The  fur  cafes  are  to  be  carried  into  the 
fall  and  winter,  a  big  fur  house  says.  Here 
is  one  in  blended  mole  with  tailless  ermine 
collar,  and  muff  to  match  of  "  'arf  and 
'arf"  mole  and  ermine. 


Someone  could  and  did. 

The  three  beautiful  ladies  were 
his  wife,  his  daughter  and  his  sister. 
One  was  very  dark,  one  fair,  and 
one  neutral.  The  presents  had  to  be 
also,  it  seems,  to  prevent  any  jealous 
feeling.  What  should  he  get?  He'd 
made  a  tidy  sum  and  could  rather 
blow  himself. 


How  about  furs,  we  suggested? 
"Furs?  At  this  time  of  the  year?" 
Most  certainly.  Hadn't  he  seen  the 
lovely  little  fur  capes  the  women 
were  wearing?  Yes,  now  you  spoke 
of  it,  he  had.  Some  awf'lly  pretty 
girls  were  wearing  some  on  a  roof 
the  other  night.  But  were  they  go- 
ing to  wear  those  for  the  Winter? 
And  was  this  the  time  of  year  for 
juying  furs?  As  to  the  time,  it  was 
never  better.  As  to  whether  they 


An  ermine  cape  with  tails  running  all 
around  is  gathered  on  a  straight  band,  with 
a  very  new  neckline  opening  at  the  front. 
The  muff  is  plain  with  the  tails  running  bias. 


minute  you  cross  its  threshold  with 
its  "knowing."  And  the  big  fur 
people  said  that  the  fur  capes  were 
to  be  worn  this  Fall  and  Winter  and 
they  showed  us  several  adorable 
models — with  the  muffs  to  go  with 
them — from  which  my  delighted 
gentleman  chose  three  and  ordered 
them  copied  and  sent — one  for  the 
dark  lady,  one  from  the  blonde,  and 
one  for  the  neutral.  And  the  sets 
were  so  delightful,  it  seemed  a  pity 
they  shouldn't  go  further. 


So  we  asked  the  privilege  of 
sketching  two  of  them  and  present- 
ing them  to  our  readers.  And  here 
they  are :  blended  mole  with  tailless 
ermine,  and  ermine  trimmed  with 
tails.  I  shan't  tell  you  which  went 
to  which.  Your  own  selection  can 
decide  that. 
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BILLIE  BURKE 


IN  GOWN  OF 


Soiree  Silk. 


The  Lustrous  Satin  finish  of 
Soiree  makes  it  adaptable  for  the 
exquisite  costumes  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive and  discriminating  women 
of  fashion. 

Dyed  Pure  in  the  Skein — Coloring 
effects  are  inconceivably  beautiful. 

Made  by  Rogers  &  Thompson, 
creators  also  of  the  classic  silks, 
futile  Matinee,  an</  La  Jerz. 


BY  HENRI  BENDEL 


"/  am  delighted  ivit/i  my  goivn  of 
Soiree  Silk.  It  is  truly  beautiful 
both  in  texture  and  coloring. 
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DO  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody    else,    or    do 
you  prefer  to  have  others 
want  to  look  like  you  ? 

To  make  your  new  costumes  most 
suitably  different  start  with  the 
selection  of  the  silk. 

Look  for  the  revealing;  marks  of 
identification  that  distinguish 

Mallinson's  Silks  de  Luxe. 

*Piissy  Willow  Prinls        *Will  o'  the  Wisp 
'Indestructible  Voile          f>Geor£ianna  Crepe 

H.  R.   MALLINSON  &  CO. 

New  York  Paris  I.ondoi 

"The  New  Silks  First" 
*Ret.  U.  S.   Pat.  Off.  ?Trade-Mark 


UN! 

Silks  de  Luxe 


New  York's  excfusire  and  most 
unique  D  r  e  ••  m  a  k  i  n  g  establishment 
where  an  old  Gown  is  REALLY 
made  into  a  »ew  creation  —  here 
limply  WONDERS  are  wrought 
with  your  pane*  frocks. 

Artistic  dresses.  made  to  order  only, 
for  all  occasions.  Your  material! 
accepted  when  desired, 


'4  (tf&sb  37*5t. 


POUR  L'AUTOMNE 


THE  signs  of  last  month  did  not 
lie.    Skirts  are  going  down  in 
length,  very  perceptibly  going 
down ;    skirts    to    dresses    and 
suits   and — most   noticeable   of   all — 
the  skirt  part  of  the  coat   in  tailor 
suits.       Some     short     and     medium 


are  neither  very  full  nor  very  scant, 
just  good  comfortable  iong-striding 
breadths. 

Greens  and  browns  are  edging  up 
on  that  long  played  favorite,  navy 
blue,  especially  the  greens,  which 
come  in  a  delightful  variety  of  dark 


I A 


A   dress   of  "nigger  brown"  channelise  and        ll'hen     very     fine     Valenciennes     lends     its 


chiffon  showing  the  new  lines  that  are  the 
fall  tendencies.  Pale  pink  satin  ribbon 
runs  under  the  chiffon  on  the  waist  and 
shows  its  own  unveiled  color  for  an  inch 
or  two  in  front. 


length  coats  are  still  shown,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  very  newest  have  full 
skirts  of  a  good  seven-eights  or 
three-quarters  in  length.  Two  of 
the  advance  models  from  a  big 
house,  sketched  for  this  page,  are 
examples  of  this  new  fashion  and 
very  Russian 
they  look  with 
their  big  fur  col- 
lars and  cuffs 
and  short  belted 
waist. 

These  new 
coats  to  the  suits. 
with  their  added 
material  natur- 
ally do  not  make 
the  suits  them- 
selves any  lower 
in  price.  But 
they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being 
built  so  that  they 
would  be  per- 
fectly smart  for 
wearing  as  a 
separate  coat  for 
afternoon  or  in- 
formal evening 
occasions  over 
another  dress. 
With  such  a 
"two  in  one" 
combination 
there  would  be 
saving  in  the 
end. 

As  to  width, 
the  new  skirts 


Three  black  velvet  wings  lead  each  other 
a  merry  chase  around  the  crown  of  a  smalt 
hat  made  of  the  same  fashionable  fabric. 
The  middle  wing  has  evidently  been  clipped 
just  to  make  the  other  two  a  pair. 


sheer   daintiness   to   flesh   georgette,   the   re- 
sult   is    a    particularly    charming    blouse    to 
•n'hii-h     tiny     pearl     buttons     fastening     the 
front   lend  security. 


shades  running  from  bottle  to  olive. 
In  one  of  the  "Russian"  suits  men- 
tioned a  color  combination  of  dark 
olive  outside  and  lighter  olive  satin 
lining  was  particularly  smart  and 
charming  and  one  would  imagine 
universally  becoming.  And  we  have 
to  be  thankful 
for  whatever 
turn  of  the 
wheel  is  afford- 
ing us  a  little  re- 
lief from  navy 
blues  and  blacks. 
The  manufac- 
turers seem  to 
have  been  more 
than  usually 
successful  in  the 
quality  of  the 
materials  turned 
put  for  the  com- 
ing season.  The 
new  vicuna  that 
one  sees  in  suits 
has  a  slightly 
shortened  nap, 
which  makes  for 
further  pliability 
and  durability 
and  yet  leaves 
the  material  just 
as  rich  and 
warm-looking  as 
before.  Satins 
have  taken  on  a 
peculiar  lustre 
and  firmness  and 


chiffons  an  added 
"body."       That 
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Sunny  Gables,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.  August  12,  1916. 

My  Dear  Sirs: 

My  gowns  fit  better  and  I  have  more  comfort  in  the   Goasard"  corset 

than  in  any  I  ever  wore. 

Sincerely, 
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Winner,  of  the  ONLY 
Grand  Prize  on  Wardrobe 
Trunks,  Panima-Pacific 
Exposition. 

San  Francisco,  1915. 


— especially  designed 

for  professionals 

"TTHIS    remarkable    wardrobe    trunk    has    all    the 
features  so  essential  to  professional  use — great  c&- 
pacity— wonderful  strength — unusual  convenience. 

Heaviest  vulcanized  fibre — interior  reinforced  with 
HARTMANN  patented  Gibraltarized  construction- 
strongest  in  the  world  by  actual  scientific  tests.  No  other 
trunk  has  this  re-inforced  interior  construction.  Won- 
derful capacity — yet  extreme  light  weight — due  to  pat- 
ented  fixtures — and  ingenious  compartments. 

"  Not  a  wrinkle  at  the  end 
of  the  trip" 

— made  possible  by  our  patented  "cushion'top"  which 
eliminates  pressure  in  the  front.  Your  clothes  come  out 
of  the  HARTMANN  as  fresh  and  unwrinkled  as  when 
packed.  HARTMANN  WARDROBES  are  used  by 
following  Stars: — Titto  Bvuffo—  Raymond  Hitchcock — 
John  Mason — Emma  Dunn — Nazimova — Geo.  M. 
Cohan — Al  Jolson,  and  many  others. 

15  Exclusive  Patented  Features 

created  by  our  expert  designers  —  make  the 
"HARTMANN"  professional — the  most  completely 
appointed  wardrobe  trunk  on  the  market  from  every 
standpoint.  Even  excess  baggage  charges  have  been 
eliminated,  by  correct  design —  40"  height— and  ex- 
treme light  weight.  No  other  wardrobe  trunk  has  these 
features— we  own  the  patent  rights. 

Sold  by  Leading  Trunk  and  Department  Stores 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Made  in  3  grades 
— Prices  no  higher  than  inferior  makes. 


Factories:     Kacine,  Wis. 


Chicago 


New  York 


Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturer 
THE  M.  LANGMUIR,  MFG.  CO.  of  Toronto.  Ltd 

All   HARTMANN  Trunks   covered  by  patents,  granted  and  pending 


Another  of  the  fall  suits  with  long  skirted 
coat,  this  one  dark  brown  in  color  and 
trimmed  with  seal  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
coats  on  these  new  suits  look  dressy  enough 
to  be  suitable  for  wear  as  separate  coats 
with  other  frocks. 


gem  of  drapability,  soiree  silk,  con- 
tinues its  unabated  popularity,  and 
having  assumed  all  the  possible 
shades  in  the  single 
tones,  presents  itself 
for  the  Fall  in  ravish- 
ing changeable  colors, 
combination  of 
two  tones  each, 
French  blue  with 
cerise,  gold  and 
emerald,  rose  and 
yellow,  the  latter  fus- 
ing to  produce  a 
wonderful  color  that 
could  truly  be  lik- 
ened to  a  flame.  The 
first  Fall  hats  are  be- 
ing made  of  what  is 
c  a  1  le  d  ''a  n  t  i  q  u  e," 
rather  an  old  wine  in 
a  new  bottle  sort  of 
proposition,  for  it 
looks  to  the  ordinary 
eye  exactly  like  the 
"silk  beaver"  or  "hat- 
ter's plush"  of  yester- 
year. Whatever  im- 
provement "antique" 
presents,  however,  on 
the  former  vintage, 
it  is  to  be  ever  so 
popular.  Georgette 
offers  enormous  sail- 
ors of  it  and  Suzanne 
Talbot  a  turned  up 
shape,  most  unusual 
and  extremely  becom- 
ing. 

A  hint  for  you,  if 
you  wish  to  appear  in 
the  latest  mode! 
Change  the  white  col- 
lars and  cuffs  that  you 
may  have  had  on  your 
suit  or  your  one-piece 
frock  to  those  of  bis- 
cuit color,  or  grey, 
in  any  shade.  All 
the  very  new  models 


Blue  taffeta  bag  with  criss-cross- 
inffs  of  blue  beads  studded  at 
intervals  with  little  bead  plaques 
in  brown  and  greens.  The 
bracelet  handle  is  of  a  brown 
and  green  composition  artist- 
ically graven.  "It's  a  wonder  I" 


Instead  of  white  collars  and  cuffs  on  the 
new  fali  nirilcls,  biscuit  shades  in  stitin 
ami  c/ii//i/u .'  AVrrr  mind  if  they  aren't 
quite  so  becoming.  '1'hnk  of  the  ccv>:<>»'\- ! 
On  this  blue  serge  with  fringe  trimmed 
shirt  and  colored  woolen  cord  girdle  they 
are  delightfully  harmonious. 


that  one  has  just  seen  in  the  smart 
shops  are  appearing  with  this  pleas- 
ant little  divertissement.  They  may 
be  made  of  chiffon  or 
satin,  as  you  will.  On 
a  one-piece  serge  pale 
tan  satin  collars  and 
cuffs  made  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the 
navy  blue  material. 
You  may  object  that 
neither  biscuit  shades 
nor  greys  are  partic- 
ularly becoming  to 
the  average  complex- 
ion, rather  trying 
than  otherwise.  But 
think  of  the  economy 
in  keeping  oneself 
spick-and-span !  And 
then,  even  if  we 
should  go  back  to ., 
white  again  shortly, 
the  temporary  change . 
will  have  been  re- 
freshing. 

Change,  of  course, 
is  the  breath  of  life 
to  Fashion.  You 
couldn't,  in  fact,  have 
the  one  without  the 
other.  But  just  as 
it  is  said,  there  are 
only  a  certain  number 
of  basic  plots  for 
plays,  so  there  are 
only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ground  plans 
on  which  to  build  up 
a  costume. 

It  is  up  to  the  de- 
tails, therefore,  to  do 
the  real  work  of 
flavoring.  And 
Fashion,  poor  old 
Dear,  however  much 
we  malign  you,  we 
can't  get  on  without 
your  share  in  our 
existence ! 
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PETTICOATS 


w 

L 


The  petticoat  for  stage 
or  street  wear 

Heatherbloom  Petticoats  are  favorites  of  stageland- 
because  they  look  and  feel  like  silk— have  all  the 
lustre  and  shimmer  of  silk— yet  cost  one-third  as  much 
as  silk  and  give  three  times  the  wear. 
Heatherbloom  Petticoats  support  your  gowns  properly 
and  give  them  the  correct  drape.     See  the   beautiful 
new  Fall  creations  at  all  good  shops.     Be  sure  to  look 
for  this  label  on  the  waistband. 


TRARE  MARK 


A.  G.  HYDE  &  SONS,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City 

FABRICS 


MAKERS  OF 


******  f  f*  ~  ~f  *ff  **  ~*  ~-**fi 
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Famous  Beauties, 

their  Complexions, 

and  Mme.  Rubinstein 


IT  is  impossible  to  think  of  these  three 
apart,   for   Mme.    Helena    Rubinstein 
has    treated    and  perfected   the   com' 
plexions  of  more  famed  beauties  than  any 
other  man  or  woman  in  the  world. 

The  mastery  which  Mme.  Rubinstein  of 
255  Rue  Saint  Honore,  Paris,  24  Grafton 
St,  London,  W.,  and  1  5  East  Forty-ninth 
St.,  New  York,  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  fascinating  art  and  science  of  making 
and  holding  captive  woman's  beauty,  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  woman's 
endeavor  to  remain  true  to  Nature's  finest 
promptings. 

At  her  Maison  de  Beaute'  Valaze  in  New 
York,  as  at  her  Paris  and  London  estab- 
lishments, under  the  care  of  expert  assist- 
ants, wrinkless  and  crowsfeet  vanish; 
coarseness  of  skin,  double  chins,  looseness 
of  tissues  and  relaxation  of  muscles,  puf- 
finess  under  the  eyes,  blackheads,  enlarged 
open  pores,  weather-beaten  appearance 
and  other  imperfection  of  the  complexion 
give  way  to  charm  and  sweetness  of  aspect 

Treatments  at  the  New  York  establish- 
ment may  be  arranged  now—  or  if  unable 
to  call  you  may  consult  the  following  de- 
scriptive remarks  with  a  view  to  home 
treatment. 

NORMAL  SKINS 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood  nourishes, 
whitens  the  skin,  removes  sallowness,  wrinkles, 
weather-beaten  and  muddy  appearance  Price 
$1.110,  $2.00  and  $6.00  a  jar. 

BLACKHEADS  AND  GREASY,  COARSE  SKIN 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste  refines 
coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasiness,  black- 
heads and  reduces  enlarged  pores.  Price  SI  00 
and  $2.00  a  tin. 

Valaze  Liquidine  overcomes  enlarged  pores 
and  olllness  of  the  skin,  also  undue  flushing  of 
nose  and  face.  Price  $1.50,  $2.75  and  *5.5(i  a 
bottle. 

VALAZE  SUN  AND  WINDPROOF  BALM 

Exposure  to  the  wind  and  hot  sun,  sea  or 
mountain  air  causes  the  skin  to  become  tender. 
The  Valaze  Sun  and  Windproof  Btiltn  guards 
the  skin  against  chapping,  discoloration  and 
injury  due  to  such  exposure.  Unequalled  as  an 
anti-wrinkle  preparation,  also  excellent  as  a 
foundation  for  powder.  Price  tl.  50  and  $3.00. 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  AND  FLABBY  SKIN 

When  the  muscles  and  throat  are  becoming 
flabby  and  loose,  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  defect.  I  have  found 
among  the  preparations  that  I  have  been  able 
to  recommend  the  Raman  Jelly  (price  SI.  5(1  and 
$3.<0)  and  the  Georgitie  Lactee  (price  $2  50  and 
.$5.110)  the  best  suited  for  this  condition.  Used 
in  time  they  will  prevent  such  a  condition. 

FOR  IMPROVING  GROWTH  OF  EYELASHES 

TheNovena  Eyelash  Cream  stays  falling  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  strengthens  their  growth 
—at  the  same  time  darkening  them.  Price  $1.50 
Directions  for  the  massage  of  eyes  and  temples, 
which  will  reduce  wrinkles  and  restore  brilli- 
ancy to  lustreless  eyes  accompany  each  jar. 


FACE  row  Dions 

f  Complexion  Powder,  for 
"  I'mutrt 


lexion  Powder,  for  normal  and  oily  skin; 
t,  for  dry  skin.  Price  $1.00,  |2.50  and 

A  copy  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  book. 

"Beauty   in    the    Making",     sent  on 

receipt  of  2    cents  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City 


I'tlUS:  , 

S65  Ru«  Stint  llon.rr 


UIMMIV  w.- 
t4  Grafton  Street 


SIN  FKAHCISCCM    Hi»  Id.  H.rlln, 
l.u-hi-i  111,1,.,  177  p0,t  St.  and  Kraut  Are. 

PHILADELPHIA: 
Mme.  Roae  Sehsehman,  S53G  W.  Somerset  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS:  Hn.  C.  T.  Bailer,  8017  Zemple  St. 


Every  cloud  has  its  silver  lininy, 
but  not  every  piece  of  brown  satin 
can  boast  of  a  brighter  side.  That 
of  which  this  hat  is  made,  however, 
shows  glints  of  its  silvery  facing 
and  is  quite  the  newest  note  in 
millinery.  The  silver  thread  em- 
broidery heightens  this  shimmering 
effect. 


IN      case      you      are      "Doubting 
Thomas"    enough    to    have    the 
slightest  idea  that  these  are  not 
really,    truly,    French    hats,    just 
drop  into  the  quaint  little  shop  where 
they  were  sketched   and  try  to  talk 
English  to  Madam ! 


But  you  wouldn't  need  to  go  quite 
so  far — if  the  sketches  didn't  con- 
vince you  in  the  first  place.  One 
peep  into  the  dainty  blue  and  cream 
colored  shop  would  establish  beyond 
all  doubt  the  ancestry  of  any  bon- 
nets created  in  an  atmosphere  so 
distinctly  Parisian. 


Nodding  gayly  behind,  a 
curly  blue  ostrich  quill,  acts 
as  a  sort  of  rudder  for  a 
close  fitted  toque  of  blue 
velvet  circled  with  an  ostricli 
band  in  the  same  shade. 


When  Madam  turns  up  the 
side  of  a  fairly  large  black 
velvet  hat,  and  puts  a  dent 
in  it  here  and  there,  it 
needs  no  other  trimming  save 
a  'black  grosgrain  flange  and 
a  bit  of  brown  fur. 


It  is  in  odd  little  almost  unknown 
corners  like  this  that  many  of  the 
most  ravishing  of  Stageland's  bon- 
nets are  discovered.  Several  very 
well-known  players  are  purchasing 
both  their  personal  and  stage  hats  at 
this  charming  little  shop  for  Madam 
is  an  artist  and  her  creations  are 
dreams  of  loveliness. 


Although  there  seems  to  be  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  styles,  and 
materials  from  which  they  are  de- 
veloped, there  is  a  general  tendency 
toward  fairly  small  hats,  either  made 
of,  or  trimmed  with  pan  velvet. 
Madam  informed  us,  however,  that 
felt,  especially  the  dove-grey  tones, 
was  much  in  vogue  and  very  smart 
for  early  autumn. 

A  request  to  our  shopping  depart- 
ment will  bring  you  the  address. 


The  narrowest  of  tiny  grey  felt 
circles  are  patiently  sewn  round 
and  round  by  hand,  to  form  the 
top  of  this  bonnet.  A  deeper 
grey  pan  velvet  is  used  for  the 
rest,  and  two  green  toque  wings 
start  at  each  ear  to  curl  their 
way  in  opposite  directions. 
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A  Social  functions 


The  full  charm  and 
comfort  of  the  Decollete 
gown  may  be  enjoyed 
without  embarrassment,  if 

the  underarm  is  smooth. 

f 

Evans's 
Depilatory 


a  soft  powder,  used  oc- 
casionally, keeps  the  skin 
entirely  free.  There  is  no 
safe  way  to  remove  hair 
permanently. 

50c  for  outfit,  including  mix- 
ing dish,  spoon  and  pow- 
der. Money  back  if  you  want 
it.  At  drug-  and  department 
stores,  or  send  us  50c  and 
dealer's  name  and  address. 

George  B.  Evans 

1106  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


i— above  all 
a  white  skin 

V/f  ANY  a  woman  will  bare  her 
throat  at  night  when  she  can 
rely  upon  the  aid  of  powders. 
But  how  few  have  a  skin  so  per- 
fect that  they  are  willing  to  face 
the  test  of  daylight  ! 

It  is  in  daylight  that  the  small- 
est blemish  or  stain  will  stand 
out  and  spoil  the  beauty  of  even 
the  loveliest  lines. 

Most  women  use  a  skin-bleach, 
but  few  women  know  that 

Pioxor&en 

is  an  efficient  bleach,  and  yet 
contains  no  acetanilid,  or  other 
poisonous  substances. 

These  poisons  often  do  more  harm  to  the 
skin  than  their  bleaching  properties  do  good. 

Dioxogen  earns  its  place  on  your  dressing 
table  because  it  is  unsurpassed  in  efficiency 
and  absolutely  harmless. 

OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

10  Astor  Place  New  York 


Debussy  can  write  sylvan 
music,  but  it  takes  a  real  pianist 
to  play  his  compositions. 

Real  pianists  play 


M)  MUSIC  ROILS. 

for  your  piano  player. 

On  Rythmodik  records  you  can  listen 
to  the  playing  of  such  artists  as 

LEOPOLD    GODOWSKY 
EDVARD    GRJEG 
HAROLD  BAUEP, 
FERRUCCIO  BUSONl 
CLARENCE  ADLEB, 
MELVILLE  ELLIS 

Their  precise  touch,  their  phrasing, 
their  living  singing  tone  is  absolutely 
reproduced. 

They  will  make  your  piano  respond 
as  if  the  pianist  himself,  instead  of 
his  Rythmodik  image,  were  playing. 

The  Rylhmodik  library  has  a  wonder- 
ful range  of  classical,  semi-classical 
and  popular  music. 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to  play  you  the 
Rylhmodik  record  of  Godowsky's  play- 
ing of  the  Chopin  Scherzo  in  C  Minor. 
Write  for  complete  catalogue  and 
monthly  bulletins  of  new  Rvvthmodiks. 

Address  Dept    T.  G. 

American    Piano  Company 


437  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


"NVELOPt 

Look  for  the  TRADE  Mark- 
Lamb's  Face  in  Circls—^—  > 

on  all  HYC1ENOL  POWDER  PUFF 

Sanitary  Envelopes  ™«*^=™> 


HYGtEKOI. 
POWDER 

f'f  7  /  S  ,r re  sold  at  alt 

best  dealers.     If  not  alyonr 

dealers  m  u-ill  send  direct  on  receift  of  trice  and 

three  cents  extra  to  cc^er  fas,as, 

MAURICE  LEVY.  IS  We,.  38tk  Street,  New  York 

Importer  of  l-amous  Creme  Simon  a,,,i  SoUetc 
. Hytfienique  Toilet  Products. 


"Mum" 

(as   easy  to   use   as    to    say) 

prevents  all  odors 
of  the  body 

and  keeps  the  skin  and  clothing 
fresh  and  sweet  all  day.  Does  not 
check  perspiration — that  would  be 
harmful. 

A  greaseless  cream — harmless  to 
skin  and  clothing. 

"Mum"  is  economical — little 
needed  at  a  time — lasts  from  bath 
to  bath — no  waste. 

25e — sold  by  9  out  of  10  drug-  and  department-store*. 
"MUM"  MFC  CO    HMCbestn.1  St  Phil.d.lpki. 


SOCIETY  ON  THE  STAGE 

(Continued   from   page    180) 

the  best  she  can,  and  she  says,  "1 
fahncy!"  which  as  we  all  know,  is 
inordinately  English.  According  to 
the  stage,  American  society  is  merely 
an  imitation  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish articles,  with  a  few  more  gold 
chairs  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Critics,  some  of  whom  may  have 
passed  their  unhappy  youth  ferreting 
out  "society  items"  from  the  reluct- 
ant menials  in  the  employ  of  the  so- 
ciety people,  are  sometimes  able  to 
write  intelligently  about  all  this.  But 
it  is  a  sore  point.  Every  reporter 
will  tell  you  that  the  most  disgusting 
job  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  was  the 
"assignment"  that  encompassed  so- 
ciety. Critics  are  therefore  able  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  play- 
wright who  after  all,  is  merely  a  re- 
porter a  trifle  higher  in  the  scale.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  so  little  is  said 
anent  the  verisimilitude  of  these  so- 
ciety pictures. 

We  have  had  every  brand  of  so- 
ciety play  this  season,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  an  equally  copious 
dose  next  season.  The  plays  never 
vary.  The  playwright  loves  to  pro- 
ject in  mind  where  he  may  not  pro- 
ject his  body.  Of  course,  it  is  a  feat 
for  his  imagination,  which  is  per- 
mitted to  run  riot. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing rather  sorry  for  society,  even  if 
society  refuses  to  feel  sorry  for  it- 
self. It  sits  still,  and  inhales  the 
withering  sarcasms  of  the  photo- 
graphic playwright,  without  protest. 
What  society  should  do  would  be  to 
invite  the  American  Dramatists'  Club, 
in  a  body,  to  pink  teas  and  variegated 
functions;  to  invade  the  Lambs' 
Club,  and  chum  with  its  members — 
I  admit  that  this  would  be  a  drastic 
measure,  but  great  ills  demand  great 
remedies — and  to  ventilate  each  poor 
rich  life  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  drama. 

So  many  pet  theories  would  thus 
be  exploded,  and  the  tremendous 
wrongs  done  to  the  rich-but-perhaps- 
worthy  might  be  righted.  Someday 
an  audacious  playwright,  belonging 
to  society's  ranks,  may  illumine  the 
darkness  of  the  situation,  and  with 
his  credentials  properly  printed  on 
the  theatre's  program,  chatter  the 
mischievous  myths  that  have  sug- 
gested so  many  bad  plays. 


THE   UNAPPRECIATED  SUPER 

(Continued    from   page    134) 

obtaining  a  closer  view  of  the  people 
of  the  stage.  Others  were  students 
who,  desirous  of  witnessing  a  per- 
formance but  lacking  the  necessary 
funds  to  see  the  olay  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  took  this  means  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  and  incident- 
ally add  to  their  funds.  The  con- 
ventional "sune"  was  composed  of 
two  classes.  One  the  clerks  engaged 
it  other  work  in  the  dav  time,  and 
the  other  the  idle  chap  looking  for 
odd  jobs  and  wanting  onlv  enough 
to  get  a  night's  lodging  and  a  bite  to 

at.  The  latter  class  were  gradually 
eliminated  and  their  places  taken  by 
respectable  appearing  elderly  men. 
.mable  to  oMp'n  steady  work,  and 
voung  men  desirous  of  adopting  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  It  would 
seem  as  if  stirh  a  position  would  af- 
:ord  an  excellent  stepping-stone  for 
advancement  in  the  theatre,  yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  but  few  of  our  actors 
lave  risen  from  that  humble  position. 
The  staore,  like  everything  else,  has 
ts  periods  of  progression,  and  re- 

rogress'on,  and  in  the  theatre  no 
progression  has  been  more  marked 
han  in  the  matter  of  the  once  de- 
spised "stipe."  To-day  they  are  en- 
gaged through  the  medium  of  an 
agency,  where  z  list  is  kept  of  avail- 
able people  sufficient  to  supply  anv 
demand  the  director  may  make. 


Many  of  them   from  the   numerou 
dramatic  schools  now  in  existence  o 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
adopted  the  career  of  a  "super"  a 
being   a   legitimate   business.     From 
among  this  number  the  manager  se 
lects  the   "types"  he  desires.     Quit 
frequently    the    militia    furnish    th. 
men  needed  for  a  stage  "army,"  ant 
only  recently  in  one  of  the  warplay 
now   upon   the   stage,   the  opposing 
forces   were  assumed   by   men   who 
were    the    "real"    article,    reservists 
prevented  by  the  war  from  reaching 
home.     Not  very  long  ago  an  Eng 
lish  melodrama  presented  at  one  o 
our  leading  theatres  required  the  ser 
vices  of  a  number  of  people  to  rep 
resent    "society."      One   night    mem 
bers  of  the  "real"  society  took  par 
in  the  entertainment,  and   for   some 
time  it  was  the   fashion   for  "mem- 
bers of  the  four  hundred"  to  mingle 
with   its    imitation    members   on   tht 
stage.     It  was   obviously  an  experi- 
ence   enjoyed    by    both    classes    of 
"supernumeraries." 


STANDARDIZING  AN  ACTRESS 

(.Continued  from  page  148) 
has  her  own  half  hour,  perhaps  more 
after  she  enters  a  drawing  room. 
She  is  admired.  But  even  on  the 
stage  of  life  a  tall  woman  gets  no 
coddling  nor  petting.  She  has  her 
moments  of  wanting  to  be  kittenish, 
of  wanting  to  play  the  baby,  but  it'- 
no  use.  She  must  be  dignified, 
whether  she  will  or  not.  She  never 
stirs  a  man's  protective  spirit.  The 
world's  opinion  is  that  she  can  in  all 
situations  take  care  of  herself.  No 
one  ever  tries  to  help  her." 

"What  is  the  best  size  for  an 
actress?" 

Tall  Miss  Rowland's  reply  was  as 
an  echo  of  small  Miss  Taliaferro's. 
It  was  as  promptly  and  decisively 
made. 

"She  should  be  five  feet  five  inches 
tall  and  her  weight  should  be  one 
hundred  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds." 

"The  trouble  with  a  girl  on  the 
stage  is  that  no  one  behind  the  scenes 
will  take  her  seriously,"  mourned 
Mabel  Taliaferro.  "My  permanent 
height  is  five  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

One  must  have  height.  Although 
a  star  I  never  could  get  serious  at- 
tention for  what  I  proposed.  If  I 
complained  about  anything  that  hap- 
pened behind  the  scenes,  someone 
was  sure  to  say,  'Poor  little  girl !' 
If  I  was  pleased  with  some  point 
made,  the  persons  to  whom  I  ex- 
pressed my  joy  would  pat  my  head 
or  pinch  my  cheek,  or  push  my  hair 
up  from  my  ears — and  they're  wear- 
ing it  over  the  ears.  That  would  be 
all  regarded  as  a  gross  liberty  by  a 
tell  woman.  She  might  emphasize 
the  fact  by  slapping  the  perpetrator. 
But  that  would  be  an  tmseemlv  dem- 
onstration from  a  little  girl.  It 
would  make  her  ridiculous.  She 
would  be  reproved  with  babv  talk. 
And  there  would  be  more  mauling. 
I  know  the  perpetrators  would  cnll 
it  petting.  But  the  other  word  fits 
the  meaning.  I  claim  the  sorry  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  mauled 
person  on  the  stage." 


Miss  Helen  Ware  has  been  so  la- 
vishly entertained  this  summer  that 
she  decided  to  give  an  affair,  so  or- 
dering her  Moon  Car  to  pull  up  at 
her  door  as  everybody  was  coming 
home  from  business — off  her  party 
went.  Nobody  knew  the  destination 
until  the  Blosson  Heath  Inn,  on  Mer- 
rick  Road  at  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  was 
reached.  A  superlative  dinner,  pre- 
pared under  the  genial  direction  of 
Billy  Kurth,  was  followed  by  a  dance 
that  lasted  rather  late — as  it  is 
whispered  that  the  party  came  home 
as  everybody  was  going  down  to 
business. 


The  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is 
good  is  a  mark 
of  distinction. 

The  host  watches 
his  guests  with  in- 
terest as  they  sip  the 
1820  Brandy  that 
came  out  of  the 
cob-webbed  bottle. 

There  will  perhaps 
be  only  one  man  in 
the  gathering  whose 
eyes  will  give  back 
to  his  the  answer- 
ing gleam  of  appre- 
ciation. 

And  it  will  be  that 
man,  too,  as  one 
connoisseur  to  an- 
other, who  will  offer 
his  case  of  Rameses 
Cigarettes.  He  has  al- 
ways smoked  them. 
There  is  no  other  ciga- 
rette for  him.  He  and  his 
kind  will  never  change. 

They  say,  "Nobody  ever 
changes  from  Rameses." 

That  same  capacity 
For  appreciation  which 
makes  you  select  the  best 
of  everything  for  your 
personal  use  will  lead 
you  naturally  to  "The 
Aristocrat  of  Cigarettes." 


STEPHANO  BROS.,  INC, 

Philadelphia 


Observe  Well-Gowned 

Women  Everywhere 

Hair  under  the  arms  is  needless — now- 
days  women  wisely  rid  themselves  in  a 
nost  agreeable,  "womanly"  way — by  the 
imple  use  of  the  toilet  preparation 

EL  RADO 

El  Radp  is  a  sanitary  liquid  that  re- 
joves  hair  from  the  face,  lip,  neck,  or 
rms  by  dissolving  it  in  a  few  moments, 
^asily  applied  with  piece  of  absorbent 
otton. 

El  Rado  is  absolutely  harmless,  and  does 

ot   increase   or  coarsen    later   hair  growth. 

Money-back   guarantee. 

SOc  and  $1.00  at  all  toilet  coumen. 
If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order 

by   mail   direct,    if   you    write   inclosing 

stamps    or    coin. 
ILGR1MMFC.  CO.,    44  East  28.1,  Street,    New  York 
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TELEPHONE  5132  QREELEY 
DRAMA  MUSIC  BOOKS: 

DIXIE        MINES 

INTERNATIONAL  PHE88  BUREAU 
KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 

General   publicity    of  »  iatellicent  and   effective  | 
Mture  for  players  and  production* 
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SPARKLING 
WATER 


1 


EVEKIWrlERE 


NATIONAL  TABLE  WATERS  CO 
KIAMENS1  SPRINGS 

NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY  -     -   DELAWAKE 

NEW  YORK  OFFICES: 

TIMES  BUILDING.  «2d  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


KIAMENSI 


SPARKLING  WATER 

CONTAINING    ADDED 


CARBONIC  ACID  GAS 
CONTENTS  Z'"1" 

THE:  NATIONAL  TABLE  WATERS^ 


ALL  unwelcome   hairs 
on  arms  or  face  re- 
moved instantly  with  one 
application  of  this  famous 

preparation.  In  Paris  and  New 
York,  famous  beauties  have  used 
it  (he  past  75  years,  with  approval 
of  physicians  and  dermatologists, 
Try  it.  50c  and  $1.  But  refuse 
cheap,  dangerous  substitutes. 

X-BAZIN 

DEPILATORY  POWDER 

If  your  druggist  does  not 
keep  it,  tend   direct  to 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

221  Washington  St. ,  New  York 


Visit  Atlantic  City 

Ton  will  enloj  the  Invigorating  bre«>« 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  rear 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  wbere 
you  will  fitKl.  everything  conducive  to  a 
Dleanaut  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk.  Orchestra 
of  Soloist*.  '  Open  All  Year  Around. 
Noted  for  CnlHlne.  Excellent  Service 
Automobile*  Meet  All  Trains. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

[The  standard  institution  of  dramatic  Y 
([education  for  thirty 'three  years  J 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 
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THK  SKASON  AHEAD 

(Continued    frutn    page    126 

for  late  season  production.  Until 
the  first  of  the  year,  however,  his 
activities  will  be  confined  to  the  sev- 
eral musical  pieces  which  fly  his 
colors  on  the  road. 

The  activities  of  David  Belasco  are 
many  and  varied.  First  of  all  is  the 
engagement  of  his  earliest  star, 
David  Wariield,  who  will  be  seen  in 
New  York  early  in  the  season.  A 
revival  of  "The  Music  Master''  may 
possibly  be  preceded  by  a  brief 
Broadway  engagement  in  Air.  Uelas- 
co's  version  of  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," which  under  the  title  of  "Van- 
derdecken,"  was  given  an  out-of- 
town  production  late  in  the  spring. 
Frances  Starr,  in  a  new  play,  will  be 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  Belasco  The- 
atre, where  she  will  crowd  out  the 
perennially  popular  "Boomerang," 
just  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Long  and  important  is  the  list  of 
Al  H.  Woods'  activities.  "Cheating 
Cheaters'"  will  be  followed  by  other 
dramas  from  Max  Marcin's  pen. 
Jane  Cowl  has  a  new  part  in  a  Mack 
piece,  "Knave,  Queen,  Jack,"  which 
will  precede  her  appearance  in  the 
new  comedy  in  which  she  will  be 
seen  later.  John  Mason  will  continue 
under  Mr.  Woods'  management  and 
negotiations  are  afoot  looking  to  the 
luring  back  of  the  Woods'  fold  of 
two  very  strong  favorites  who 
abandoned  the  spoken  drama  for  the 
Movies — Florence  Reed  and  Pauline 
Frederick,  both  of  whom  may  be  seen 
in  Woods'  productions  before  the 
snow  flies.  Irene  Fen  wick  remains  a 
star  under  the  Woods'  direction,  and 
will  be  seen  in  at  least  one  part  of 
importance  during  the  season. 

Oliver  Morosco's  star  which  has 
shone  brightly  in  the  West  all  sum- 
mer will  gleam  on  the  Broadway 
firmament  with  twinkling  lustre  this 
season.  September  25th  saw  the 
premiere  of  "Up  Stairs  and  Down," 
a  comedy  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
drawing  room,  which  owes  author- 
ship to  Frederick  and  Fanny  Hatton, 
favorably  known  as  co-authors  of 
"Years  of  Discretion,"  and  with  Leo 
Ditrichstein  of  "The  Great  Lover." 
On  October  9th  "So  Long  Letty,"  a 
farce  with  music  by  Mr.  Morosco 
himself  and  Elmer  Harris,  will  be 
presented  to  Broadway  audiences, 
and  later  in  "Canary  Cottage,"  will 
wend  its  way  eastward  from  Los 
Angeles  where  its  architecture  was 
much  to  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Mo- 
rosco will  also  give  a  Xew  Yurk 
production  to  "The  Song  Bird,"  a 
drama  of  the  musical  stage,  like 
"The  Great  Lover,"  and  of  the  same 
authorship.  Miss  Maude  Fulton, 
long  known  as  a  sprightly  dancer  has 
written  a  comedy  "The  Brat"  which 
is  now  on  its  way  to  Broadway  after 
a  successful  production  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  new  pieces  are  also  under- 
lined for  early  production  by  Owen 
Davis,  Grace  Livingston  Furniss  and 
other  playwrights.  "The  Cinderella 
Man,"  "The  Unchastened  Woman," 
and  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  will  he 
among  the  Morosco  successes  on  tour 
this  season.  The  young  firm  of 
Corey  and  Ritter  have  already 
launched  their  season  with  a  pro- 
duction of  "The  Amber  Empress,"  a 
musical  play  in  which  Mabel  Wilbur. 
r>est  known  of  all  Merry  Widows, 
nas  the  title  rule.  Airs.  Fiske's 
second  season  in  "Erstwhile  Susan," 
jnder  this  management,  will  be  in- 
augurated in  October,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  play  by  Louis  N. 
Parker,  "Mavourneen,"  will  be  given. 
Although  announced  as  ''new"  the 
Parker  piece  was  given  a  successful 
production  by  Sir  Herbert  Beerhohm 
Tree  in  London  last  season.  Other 
oroductions  by  this  firm  will  be  made 
ate  in  the  winter,  including  three 
American  comedies. 

John  D.  Williams  will  present  a 
lumber  of  novelties  including  a  new 
jiece  for  John  Barrymore,  and  John 
Drew  in  "Major  Peiidennis,"  a  dram- 
atization of  the  Thackery  novel. 


FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNES 

(Continued    from    page    136) 

the  scene  in  which  the  Manx  girl, 
who  has  become  a  leader  of  the  most 
bizarre  set  in  London,  iy  discovered 
in  the  costume  of  a  fancy  dancer  by 
her  puritanical  father.  She  is  aglow 
with  triumph  as  she  stands  at  the 
head^of  the  sweeping  stairwa\  in  the 
duke's  town  house  and  suddenly 
faces  her  gray-garbed  father  at  the 
bottom.  As  he  curses  her  and  all 
her  kind  she  grows  more  and  more 
agitated.  Finally  her  heart  gives  out 
and  she  falls  dead,  rolling  from  the 
top  step  to  the  bottom. 

Julia  Neilson  played  the  role  when 
the  drama  was  originally  shown,  and 
when,  in  the  American  production,  E. 
II.  Sothern  assumed  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  Tree's  part,  Virginia  Harncd 
was  the  "dancing  girl."  Both  ac- 
tresses followed  the  author's  direc- 
tions, whether  it  please  them  to  roll 
down  many  steps  or  not.  Blanche 
Bates.  Dorothy  Donnelly,  Julia 
Arthur.  Jane  Oaker.  Minnie  Selig- 
uian,  Eugenie  Blair,  and  Margaret 
Illington  are  among  the  more  prom- 
inent actresses  who  have  undertaken 
the  character,  tumble  and  all ;  and 
the  author  intrusted  his  own 
daughter,  Winifred  Arthur-Junes,  to 
the  mercies  of  a  property  stairway 
on  a  tour  of  the  British  provinces. 
But  the  pleasing  player  whom  Tree 
brought  over  to  this  country  for  the 
part  was  as  careful  of  her  person 
of  her  art— a  very  delicate  art  so 
doubtless  a  very  delicate  ladv.  Fur 
when  Manx  papa  was  through  curs- 
ing his  dancing  daughter,  she  walked 
dow-n  the  stairwav  to  the  last  step 
and  then  let  her  heart  give  out. 

A  similar  stairway  swept  down  the 
centre  of  the  stage  in  "Barbara 
Fidgety,"  one  of  the  funniest  bur- 
lesques of  the  Weberfields  series. 
The  stairs  were  used  because  in 
Clyde  Fitch's  play,  "Barbara  Friet- 
chie."  it  was  upon  them  that  the 
heroine,  in  the  lovely  person  of  Julia 
Marlowe,  waited  in  forlorn  hope 
near  the  door  to  the  room  in  which 
her  lover  lay  dying.  But  at  Weber 
and  Fields'  the  stairs  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  fold  up:  and,  when- 
ever some  gently  treading,  auxi.m- 
member  of  the  family  put  foot  upon 
the  top  step,  he  naturally  slid  down 
the  full  length  of  the  polished  sur- 
face 


NEW   YICTOR   RECORDS 

One   of   the    features    of   the   new 
list  of  Victor  Records  for  Seps 
is  the  singing  of  "The  Star  Sp. 
Banner"  by  (ieraldine  Farrar. 

Caruso    offers    a    most    interesting 
number  in  the  aria  "Almighty   Lord. 
Oh,   Judge,   (lh,    ["a'her"    from    ,\];is 
senet's  opera   "l.e   Cid." 

An  English  version  of  <loithe\ 
Song  of  Damon  to  the  appropriate 
music  of  Max  Stange,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effect  i. 
Kmmy  Deslinn's  contributions  at  re- 
cent recitals,  is  the  soprano's  addition 
to  the  August  records.  AnuMier 
selection  which  is  not  so  well  known 
in  America  as  in  Europe  ,is  Stanislas 
Gastaldon's  "Forbidden  Music." 
Gadski  is  heard  this  month  in  verses 
which  make  appeal  by  their  familiar- 
ity. In  selecting  Silcher's  simnle 
setting  of  Heine's  famous  poem  "The 
Loreley."  the  soprano  has  made  pos- 
sible the  interpretation  in  tonal 
terms  of  the  general  mood  of  these 
typically  German  verses. 

Alma  Gluck  offers  a  Scotch  bal- 
lad, "Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie,"  which  is 
one  of  her  own  favorites.  Of  the 
less  ambitious  works  in  her  reper- 
toire, this  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
nounced success. 

There  is  considerable  contrast  be- 
tween the  August  contribution  of 
John  McCormack  and  the  re. -or, I 
made  by  the  famous  tenor  in  July. 
Last  month  a  delicate  little  love 
pong,  this  month  the  noble  "Prize 
Song"  from  Die  Meistersinger.  Adrt. 
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DEI     ES 


9h£  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TtMnEndorCbrkTip 

leofile  0} culture,  refinement 
and  education  iiwariablu 
TREFER  Deities  to 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egypf/an  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Four  popular  songs  that  should 
be    in   every  American    home 


"BABY  SHOES" 

The  ballad  beautiful,  by  Pianladosi,  Goodwin  and  Rose. 

'SHE  IS  THE  SUNSHINE  OF  VIRGINIA" 

By  Macdonald  and  Carroll,  who  created  the  "Lonesome  Pine." 

"MISSISSIPPI  DAYS" 

By  Macdonald  and  Piantadoai. 
The  sensational  rag  success  of  the    year. 

"I  LOST  MY  HEART  IN  HONOLULU" 

By  Will  Cobb  and  Gus  Edwards. 

The  raggy  Hawaiian  ballad  that  has  captured 

New  York  by  storm. 


cent  store 


in  the  United  States,   or  wiil  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 


SHAPIRO,  BERNSTEIN  &  CO. 


MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


224  West  47th  Street 


New  York  City 


Your 

"Last  Line  of 
Defence"  Against 
Unclean  Food  is 
Your  Pantry 


Your  Food  is  served  direct  from  the  pantry,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  keeping  your  home  healthy  is  to  make 
sure  that  your  pantry,  and  everything  in  it,  is  clean. 

A  liberal  use  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

will  accomplish  this. 

Cups  and  saucers,  plates,  glasses — everything  that  goes  from 
the  pantry  to  your  table — should  be  washed  regularly  in  Borax. 

Sprinkle  Borax  around  to  clean  out  water  bugs  and  roaches. 

Use  20  MULE  TEAM  BORAX  to  protect  Your  Last  Line 
of  Defence  against  unsanitary  food. 

Borax  is  recommended  by  the  leading  authorities  on  san- 
itation and  hygiene  in  their  published  works. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers 
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POOR  SIR  WALTER  IS  FORGOTTEN,  DICKENS 
NEGLECTED,  THACKERAY  DISREGARDED,  AND 
STEVENSON,  MACAULAY,  LAMB  AND  ALL  THE 
REST  BECOME  DUST-LADEN  WHEN 

The  Bound  Volumes  of 

THE  THEATRE 

come  into  your  library.  Here  is  the  one  com- 
plete record  of  the  American  Stage — the  one 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Art,  the 
Literature,  the  Mechanics  of  the  Drama. 

There  are  sixteen  volumes — from  1901  to  1915 
inclusive.  The  cost  for  the  set  is  $146.50. 

YOUR  LOOSE  1915  NUMBERS 

if  sent  prepaid  to  us,  plus  $3.00  will  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  two  new  bound  volumes  (com- 
prising the  twelve  issues  of  last  year)  completely 
indexed. 

If  you've  loaned  your  Theatre  Magazines  and 
never  got  them  back,  these  two  bound  volumes 
for  1915  will  cost  you  $6.50. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  EAST  39TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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CHARLES    FROHMAN   Presents 


MAUDE     ADAMS 


ETHEL    BARRY MORE 


BLANCHE     BATES 


ELSIE    FERGUSON 

(In  conjunction  with  KLAW  &  ERLANGER) 


WM.    GILLETTE 


OTIS     SKINNER 


ANN     MURDOCK 


MARGARET     ANGLIN 


JULIA   SANDERSON-  -DONALD   BRIAN-  -JOE   CAWTHORN 


MADISON  COREY  AND  JOSEPH  RITER 


ANNOUNCE 


MRS.  FISKE 


IN 


ERSTWHILE    SUSAN 

A  Comedy  of  Gaiely  and  Kindness 

By  Marian  De  Forest 
From  Helen  R.  Martin's  Novel  "Barnabetta" 


A  Musical  Play 

"THE  AMBER  EMPRESS" 

Score  by  Zoel  Parenteau 
Book  by  Marcus  C.  Connelly 


A  NEW  COMEDY 

By  Harriet  Ford 

and 
Harvey  O'Higgins 


An  Original  Farce 

"FOR  ONE  DAY  ONLY" 

By 
Frank  Ferguson 
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^CIGARETTES 


Rirveyett  fo  the  Household  of  the  Khedive,  the  Imperial 
Court  ofsbistria-Hut&arunis  Royal  Highness  flinee 


Philib  of  Saxe-Coburo-Gothu,  the  imperial  Court  of 

Japan,  etc.,  etc*  the  principal  dubs  and  the  regimental 

messes  of  India,  Bwmoh  and  Canada 


rn*»° of  •«?•  $,a.°r  t&VLStf*1 


Years  ago,  when  mother  slipped  the  kitchen  bowl  over 
our  heads  and  clipped  that  fringe  of  hair  beneath,  she 
followed  with  a  good  shampoo.  Two  generations  of 
mothers  have  rubbed  the  piney  lather  of  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  into  their  children's  heads — and  their  own.  Healthy 
heads  of  hair  have  been  the  natural  result. 

PACKER'S    TAR    SOAP 


THE  ORDERS  ARE  STILL  COMING! 

Recently  we  announced  that  we  would   supply  the   front   cover  of   the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE — without  printing  of  any  sort— suitable  for  framing. 
The  following  can  be  had : 

MARY  PICKFORD,  KITTY  GORDON,  RUTH  ST.  DENIS,  PHOEBE  FOSTER. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  lOc.  (stamps  or  coin)  for  each  picture. 


JIMMIE    POWERS 

(Continued    from    page    150) 

"The  thought   was   saddening. 

"I  threw  myself  upon  a  fauteuil 
(French  for  easy  chair)  and  burst 
into  tears.  (In  French  I  should  say 
'je  me  fondrais  en  lartiies'  or  some- 
thing.) My  faithful  devoted  wife"— 
here  Mr.  Powers  drew  a  picture  of 
his  spouse  from  his  pocket  and  gazed 
upon  the  features  of  Mrs.  Powers 
with  rapture — "my  wife  rose  grace- 
fully from  the  chaise  longue  (another 
sort  of  easy  chair,  one  of  the  semi- 
sofa  things  that  are  so  Frenchy,  you 
know)  and  approached  me  with 
agitation.  '  "Pourquoi  weepez  vousf" 
she  inquired.  Meaning  that  she  asked 
me  why  I  was  putting  up  the  howl. 

"I  broke  it  to  her  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  her  blind  af- 
fection that  painted  me  as  beautiful. 
Really,  my  darling,  I  said,  I  am  not 
a  handsome  man.  Someone  must 
have  hinted  as  much  before,  because, 
to  my  horror,  I  noticed  that  she 
seemed  scarcely  moved  at  all  by  the 
disclosure. 

"We  now  both  felt  we  could  speak 
excellent  French  and  that  it  was 
quite  time  we  sailed  for  la  belle 
Paris.  But  mon  dieu,  mon  dieu,  the 
war  broke  out  in  all  its  fury,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  defer  our  visit. 
Sadly  we  fondled  the  leaves  of  our 
faithful  'French  in  a  Minute';  sadly 
we  contemplated  a  season  or  two  of 
dull  American  idleness.  We  went  to 
our  favorite  French  restaurant  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  and,  of  course, 
we  discussed  the  great  event  in  the 
language  in  which  the  red  ruthless 
war  is  written,  that  is,  in  French. 
A  waiter  approached  and  said  some- 
thing. I  replied  in  French  that  we 
would  take  the  regular  dinner.  He 
said  something  more.  I  said,  'de- 
pechons,'  which  means  please  hurry 
up.  He  vanished,  muttering  some- 
thing. Then  the  maitre  d'hotel 
pussy-footed  up  to  us.  Bending  over 
me,  in  a  caressing  way,  which  I 
didn't  like  at  all,  he  also  murmured 
indistinguishable  things. 

'T  shook  my  head  and  said,  'fas  de 
tout,'  meaning  pass  the  whole  dinner 
at  once.  Then  he  said  very  firmly,  in 
English,  'but  monsieur,  this  is  a 
restaurant  of  the  French  and  I  re- 
grettez  that  I  can  serve  not  you  and 
Madame  if  you  continue  to  speak 
German.  We  cannot  permittez  that 
language  in  this  so  perfectly  French 
restaurant.'  I  looked  at  Mrs. 
Powers.  She  was  weeping  silently, 
and  I  could  see  that  under  the  table 
her  hand  convulsively  clutched  the 
tattered  copy  of  'French  in  a  Minute' 
that  had  so  basely  failed  us.  But 
mon  dieu  (oh  dear,  oh  dear,  as  be- 
fore) all  our  protestations  were  vain. 
The  more  we  explained  in  French, 
the  more  the  proprietor  insisted  that 
we  were  detestable  'espiers'  (espiers 
being  German  spies).  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  sadly  home 
and  dine  on  chocolate  eclairs  and 
sardines.  Just  at  this  point  in  our 
sad  lives,  Mr.  Shubert"  (I  grieve  to 
state  that  in  Mr.  Powers'  French 
dialect  the  manager's  name  sounded 
like  She  bear)  "asked  me  to  relent 
and  go  a-starring  again.  I  consented 
on  condition  that  I  might  write  a 
lot  of  French  comedy  into  my  part. 
And  so,  I  am  returning.  You  asked 
why  I  was  returning,  didn't  you? 
That's  the  reason.  I  know  the  act 
requires  explanation  if  not  apolo- 
gies, and  so  I  am  glad  of  this  chance 
to  set  myself  at  foursquare  with  the 
public — in  English,  with  a  little 
French  accent. 


New  Yorker  (at  box  office  window) 
— ''Have  you  two  orchestra  seats  in 
the  fourth  row,  center,  for  to-night  ?" 
Ticket-seller  —  "Yes,  si  r."  New 
Yorker  (after  recovering  from  the 
shock) — "I  guess  I  don't  want  them 
— the  show  can't  be  any  good  !"- 
Lipfincott's. 


SOME    FALLACIES    OF 
DRAMATIC  CRITICISM 

(Continued   from  page   154) 

in  the  two  following  acts ;  changes 
to  dratne  noir,  passes  thence  to  the 
idyllic,  and  terminates  in  fantasy. 
One  is  every  moment  disconcerted, 
thrown  off  the  track."  Though 
"Under  Cover"  withheld  its  chief 
fact  until  near  the  last  curtain,  the 
play  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  in- 
teresting throughout,  in  addition  to 
reserving  its  final  disclosure  for 
good  measure.  In  "Secret  Strings" 
we  had  a  horse  of  another  color. 
Confusion  of  the  genres  is  bad  be- 
cause— or  when — it  results  in  con- 
fusing the  spectator.  But  the  skilful 
mingling  of  the  laughable  and  the 
serious  has  for  the  audience,  as  Mr. 
O'Higgins  explained,  "the  sort  of  be- 
wildering charm  that  the  game  of 
growling  bear  has  for  a  child  that  is 
terrified  at  being  pounced  on  and 
then  tickled  by  the  inadequate  effect 
of  the  pounce."  There  is  decidedly 
no  need  to  make  the  game  "either 
all  growl  or  all  tickle." 


NEW  DRAMATIC  BOOKS 

JOHN  FERGUSON.  A  play  in  four 
acts.  By  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  The 
Macmillan  Co.:  New  York. 

Several  of  Mr.  Ervine's  plays 
were  in  the  repertory  of  the  Irish 
Players  in  their  visit  to  this  country. 
This  play  is  remarkable  for  its  char- 
acterization, which  is  interesting  in 
the  reading  and  would  be  in  per- 
formance, but  it  is  not  of  a  popular 
nature,  concerning,  as  it  does,  a 
murder  in  Ulster  in  circumstances 
that  reveal  human  nature  driven  to 
crime  without  sordid  motive. 

CONFESSIONAL  AND  OTHER  AMER- 
ICAN PLAYS.  By  Percival  Wilde. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  New  York. 

Five  little  plays,  written  with 
technical  skill,  and  consequently 
actable.  They  make  agreeable  read- 
ing, for  the  author  is  a  man  of  ideas 
and  his  subjects  are  not  conven- 
tional. "According  to  Darwin"  is  a 
smashing  blow  at  the  hollowness  of 
some  of  the  methods  of  organized 
charity,  which  bring  ruin  and  not 
help  to  individuals.  The  title  play 
concerns  the  point  of  view  of  a 
cashier  of  high  ideals  and  his  family 
when  offered  $100,000  to  cover  up  a 
dishonest  bank  transaction.  If  Mr. 
Wilde  should  essay  longer  plays 
there  is  the  assurance  of  distinction 
for  him  in  this  little  book. 


NEW    COLUMBIA    RECORDS 

A  noted  critic  has  recently  re- 
marked that  De  Pachmann  "plays 
with  the  lingers  of  Chopin."  He 
seems  to  have  an  uncanny  insight 
into  the  intricacies  of  Chopin's  com- 
positions and  fairly  makes  the  Mas- 
ter live  again  in  his  marvelously  in- 
spired interpretations. 

De  Pachmann's  playing  has  a  pure, 
"singing"  tone,  exceedingly  difficult 
of  true  reproduction,  but  the  latest 
development  of  the  Columbia  process 
of  recording  has  caught  it  with  a 
fidelity  that  is  nothing  less  than  ama- 
zing. De  Pachmann's  Columbia  re- 
cords of  Chopin's  "Elude  in  F 
.Major,"  and  "Prelude  in  B  Flat 
Minor"  and  Liszt's  "Polonaise — 
Cadenza"  (in  the  September  Colum- 
bia list)  startled  critics  at  the  first 
private  hearing  with  the  perfection 
of  their  "piano-tone,"  so  true  as  to 
;ilmost  defy  differentiation  from  De 
Pachmann's  actual  playing. 

Equally  triumphs  of  the  art  of 
sound-recording  are  the  initial  re- 
cordings of  Johannes  Sembach,  in 
two  of  the  Wagnerian  arias,  Lohen- 
grin's Narrative  and  Siegmund's 
Love  Song.  Of  a  different  genre, 
but  of  similar  perfection  are  the 
baritone  renditions  by  Louis  Gra- 
veure  of  English  ballads.  Advt. 
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OLIVER  MOROSCO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICES 

I2ih  FLOOR,  T1LDEN  BLDG.  105  WEST  40th  STREET 

GEORGE  MOOSER,  General  Manager 

Announces  for   Season   1916-1917 

"UP  STAIRS  AND  DOWN" 

A  Comedy  by  Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton. 
For  New  York  Production  Sept.  25th. 

"SO  LONG  LETTY" 

A  Farce  with  Music. 

By  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris. 

Music  by  Earl  Carroll. 

With  Sidney  Grant,  Charlotte  Greenwood,  Walter  Catlett, 

May  Boley,  and  others. 

For  New  York  Presentation  Oct.  9th. 

"CANARY  COTTAGE" 

A  Comedy  with  Music. 

By  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris. 

Music  by  Earl  Carroll. 

"BETTY" 

1  he  English  Musical  Comedy  Success. 

Book  by  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  Gladys  Linger. 

Lyrics  by  Adrian  Ross  and  Paul  A.  Rubens. 

Music  by  Paul  A.  Rubens. 

With  RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK  and  All    Star    Cast. 

Will  have  its  New  York   Premiere  in  Sept.      Under  the 

Management   of    Oliver    Morosco  and  Charles    Dillingham. 

"  THE  SONG  BIRD  " A  Comedy  by  The  Hatlons 

"  AMAK1LLY  "         A  Drama  by  Leomdas  Westerfeldt 

'•I  HE  BRAT"         A  Comedy  by  Maude  Fulton 

•  MILE-A-MIMUTE  KENDAL"        ....      A  Comedy  by  Owen  Davis 

"CiNDERS"       ByJ.  H.  Lawson 

AND  OTHER  PLAYS  IN  PREPARATION 

THESE  BIG  SUCCESSES  ON  TOUR 

'  TH£  CINDERELLA  MAN" By  Edward  Child*  Carpenter 

With  SHELLEY  HULL  and  PHOEBE  FOSTER 
EMILY  STEVENS  in  "THE  UNCHASTENED  WOMAN"  by  Louis  K.  Awpacher 

"ftG  O' MY  HEART" By  J.  Hartley  Manneri 

"THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE"       .....    By  Kichard  Walton  Tully 


BROADWAY-  42NDST 

DIRECTION  OF  S.  L.  ROTHAPFEL 
World's  Temple  of  the  Motion  Picture  and  Shrine  of  Music  and  All.ed  Arts 

AN   INSTITUTION   THAT   STANDS    ALONE 

Orchestra  of  35  Soloists 

Largest  and   Finest  Organ  in  Any  Theatre,  Anywhere. 
TODAY  AND  EVERY  DAY 

The  Best  Motion  Pictures  the  World  Affords ! 


CONTINUOUS  FROM  NOON 


PRICES.  50,  25,  15c. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKMAN 


RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY,  Inc. 


James   G.    Peede,   General  Manager 


Presents 


"THE  FLAME" 


A  New  American  Play  By 


RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY 

Author  of 

'THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE"  and 

"OMAR  THE  TENTMAKER" 

NOW  PLAYING  AT  LYRIC  THEATRE  New  York 
In  Preparation 

A  New  Play  for  GUY   BATES  POST 
written  by  John  Hunter  Booth 


INC 


THE  MASTER  WORK  OF 
A  MASTER    PRODUCER 


PLAYING 

CRITERION 


INICE. 


J  AS.  K.  HACKETT.  L=«e  &  Met. 
M.U.  2.25       Niahu8.25 

(Alto  «t  Brighton  Beach  Music    Hal 
&  Cohan's  Grand  Opera,  Chicago,  ID.) 


HUGE- 
ORIGINAL— 

STUNIN1ING-- 
POETIC 


Prices  50c  to  $1.50 


IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE 
"PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES 
By  JANE  COWL 
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Plays  Accepted,   and  to  be  Produced 
before  the  New  Year,   by 

COHAN  and  HARRIS 


"Irene  O'Dare" 

A  Comedy  by  James  Montgomery 

"The  Moral  Code" 

By  Cyril  Harcourt 

'  The  Cohan  Revue 

1917" 

To  be  produced  X-Mas  Night,  Dec.  25lh 

~~"Speed  UP'7"" 

By  Owen  Davis 


1  he  Road  To 
Destiny 

By  Charming  Pollock 

A  NEW  PLAY  FOR 

CHAUNCEY  OLCOTT 

By  Geo.  M.  Cohan 

"Buried  Treasure" 

By  Rida  Johnson  Young 

'I  Love  the  Ladies' 

By  Emile  Nyitrpy  a"d  John  Richards 


Continued  Cohan  and  Harris 
Successes 

"The  Cohan  Revue 

1916" 

Now  Playing  Geo.  M.  Cohan's 
Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago 

Leo  Ditrichstein 

in 

'The  Great  Lover" 

Now  Playing  the  Candler  Theatre,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  M.  Cohan's  Great  American  Farce 

"Hit-The-Trail 
Holliday" 

With  Fred  Niblo  as  Billy  Holliday 
Now  Playing  Pai  k  Square  Theatre,  Bos  on 

'The  House  of  Glass 

(EASTERN) 
By  Malt  Marcin 
With  Mary  Ryan 

"The  House  of  Glass 

(WESTERN) 
With  Maude  Fealy 

Third  Year  and  Continued  Success 

"It  Pays  to  Advertise ' 


JOSEPH  BROOKS'  ATTRACTIONS 


SEASON    1916-1917 


ASTOR  THEATRE,   N.  Y. 

OCT.   2 

TAYLOR  HOLMES 

His  Majesty  Bjnker  Bean 

By  Lee  Wilson  Dodd 
From  the  Stories  by 
Harry  Leon  Wilson 


BLACKSTONE    THEATRE 
CHICAGO,  SEPT.  2  5 


IHOS.  W. 


KtClYN 


ROSS  -  AR6UCKLE 

JEANNEITEA6ELS 

In  a  New  Comedy  by 
George  V.  Hobart 


IN    NOVEMBER 
In  Association  with  Chas.  Frohman  Co. 

WILLIAM    H.   CRANE 

In  an  Elaborate  Revival  of 

FATHER     AND    THE     BOYS 

By  George  Ade 


IN    PREPARATION 

GIRL  OF  YESTERYEAR 

Dramatized  by 

Guy  Bolton,  Frank  Mande! 

and  Lillian  Trimble  Bradley 

From  the  Story  by  Forrest  Halsey 


IN    PREPARATION 

THE   BORDER    LEGION 

Dramatized  by 

Zane  Grey  &  Lawrence  Marston 

1'rom  the  Story  of  \Vestern  Life 

by  Zane  Grey 


In  Association  with  Klaw  &  Drlan^er 
GIGANTIC    REVIVAL  OF 

BEN     H  U  R 

BEGINNING   NOVEMBER    IST,  AT  THE 
MANHATTAN    OPERA    HOUSE 


OFFICES 

TIMES     BUILDING.     42ND     STREET    AND     BROADWAY 
NEW     YORK    CITY 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 

(Continued    from   page    132) 

scenes,  are  aware.  Scenically  those 
scenes  are  all  of  his  conception  and 
the  sundry  bits  of  "business"  and 
effective  "props,"  unappreciated  at 
their  true  value  by  the  average  au- 
ditor, have  made  the  "Cinderella 
Man"  a  palpitant  fact  in  the  minds 
of  delighted  thousands. 

One  man  is  conspicuously  alone 
among  the  "undiscovered"  genius  of 
the  American  stage — a  man  whose 
work  is  unique  and  stupendous.  His 
name  adorns  no  billboard,  is  not  in 
the'  smallest  type  on  any  program ; 
his  abilities  are  familiar  to  but  a 
handful  of  those  on  the  inner  circle 
of  his  own  profession,  but  his  work 
has  evoked  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude; the  multitude  that  did  not  so 
much  as  suspect  his  existence.  He  is 
Frank  Saddler,  orchestral  arranger, 
the  oracle  of  counterpoint,  the  ma- 
gician of  harmonics,  the  translator 
of  piano  tinklings  into  masterpieces 
of  concerted  music  masses.  The 
composer  of  an  attenuated  theme 
hands  over  to  this  man  his  kinder- 
garten annotations  and  Saddler  hands 
back  a  full  score  for  forty  instru- 
ments ;  the  single  song  becomes  a 
surging  symphony,  the  jingle  ex- 
pands to  an  arrangement  of  under- 
tones arid  overtones  and  bristles  with 
combinations  of  melody  and  contrast, 
the  penny  whistle  becomes  transmo- 
grified into  a  thundering  pipe-organ. 
There  are  many  orchestral  arrangers ; 
it  is  an  established  business  like 
mending  shoes  or  trading  in  horse- 
flesh ;  there  are  nearly  as  many  ar- 
rangers as  composers,  but  not  quite 
as  many.  There  is  only  one  Frank 
Saddler. 


NOVEL  ACTS  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

(Continued    from    page    144) 

Vaudeville  acts  assembled  together 
as  traveling  organizations  will  tour 
theatres  controlled  or  booked  by 
these  three  gentlemen  and  extending 
trom  coast  to  coast.  The  scheme  is 
not  a  new  one  for  road  vaudeville 
shows  were  tried  without  unprece- 
dented success  by  Mr.  Cort  only 
comparatively  recently  when  he  sent 
en  tour  Lillian  Russell  and  Anna 
Held  at  the  head  of  companies  com- 
posed of  variety  performers,  but  in 
thib  instance  some  novelties  arc  con- 
templated which  may  change  the  his- 
tory of  such  enterprises.  Seasoned 
vaudeville  manager  that  he  is,  Mr. 
Morris  has  not  been  active  since  the 
days  of  Klaw  and  Erlanger's  Ad- 
vanced Vaudeville,  although  ic,  the 
interim  he  has  presented  Harry 
Larder  on  hiyhly  successful  annual 
tours  and  interested  himself  in  legit- 
imate productions.  The  outcome  of 
his  rewest  experiment  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  grand  new  coml.ination 
will  be  watched  with  the  closest  at- 
tention. 

The  personnel  of  .he  players  in 
vaudeville  will  be  found  to  be  ma- 
terially changed  owing  to  the  drafts 
v/hich  have  ben  made  for  musical 
comedy  and  dramatic  productions 
and  by  the  film  industry.  Winter 
Garden  shows,  Ziegfeld  Follies,  Hip- 
podrome productions,  Dilli'igham 
presentations  and  kindred  enterprises 
all  make  heavy  inroads  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Queen  Variety,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  fearing  that  the  de- 
letions will  cripple  the  ranks  of 
vaudeville.  The  latter's  managers 
continue  serenely  on  their  way  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  fill  their 
programs  and  as  optimistic  as  the 
fisherman  who  declared  there  were 
"as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  had  ever 
been  caught."  Time  was  when  actors 
used  to  take  a  "flier  in"  vaudeville, 
but  apparently  these  are  the  days 
when  the  vaudevillians  take  a  "flier 
in"  the  legitimate,  and  eventually 
wend  their  way  back  to  their  first 
love. 


With  a  vehicle  that  satisfies  the 
fastidious  tastes  of  the  press,  the 
public  and  the  managers,  Arnold 
Daly,  heretofore  most  unfortunate  in 
his  selection  of  vaudeville  offerings, 
has  inaugurated  the  season  of  1016- 
17  with  Mr.  Kaufman's  "Kisses," 
adapted  from  his  Smart  Set  skit  of 
the  same  name.  Mr.  Daly  appeared 
at  the  Palace  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  was  supported  by  the  statuesque 
beauty,  Jean  Newcombe,  and  four 
other  players. 


ARE      TWO      HEADS 
BETTER  THAN  ONE 

(Continued  from  page  148) 
plays,  one  an  exotic  fragment,  very 
untrue  and  yet  sentimental  in  theme, 
and  sufficiently  romantic  to  make  a 
wide  appeal— "Madam  Butterfly"— 
and  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West." 

Frederico  Busoni,  who  knows  as 
much  about  composition  as  anybody 
of  the  present  day,  declares  that  a 
libretto  which  will  not  be  good  for 
the  composer,  will  not  be  good  for 
the  public,  thus  proving  it  to  be  the 
first  essential  of  the  successful  opera. 
It  is  the  absurdity  of  the  librettos 
of  Italian  operas  of  the  older  school 
that  serves  as  the  best  excuse  for  not 
translating  them  into  English.  Prob- 
ably it  was  the  utter  silliness  of  most 
of  them  that  caused  Wagner  to  rebel 
and  to  declare  that  he  would  write  a 
new  music  and  that  he  would  be  his 
pwn  librettist.  Perhaps  it  is  not  go- 
ing too  far  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
American  opera  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  librettist;  but  at  present,  a"  in 
the  past,  he  knows  that  it  will  be  a 
thankless  job  and  the  lure  is  not 
sufficient  to  attract  men  who  might 
otherwise  undertake  the  work. 

Scribe,  sometimes  called  "the 
father  of  collaborators,"  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "well-made  play,"  oc- 
casionally lent  his  talent  to  the  mu- 
sical play,  but  he  had  sufficient  stand- 
ing with  the  public  to  share  in  the 
triumph  of  a  play,  although  it  seemed 
to  be  a  success  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  musical  score.  Scribe  usually 
took  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
for  works  upon  which  he  collabor- 
ated;  and  he  was  criticized  during 
his  lifetime  for  doing  so,  although  it 
is  said  that  he  rarely  took  more  than 
a  scenario  from  others,  admitting 
that  he  was  not  prolific  in  original 
plots,  but  he  wrote  most  of  the  dia- 
logue alone.  Eugene  Labiche  had  a 
half  dozen  collaborators,  bur  their 
names  are  forgotten  and  his  remains. 

Thus  while  collaboration  scorns  to 
be  a  distinctly  foreign  method  of 
literary  or  musical  composition,  it  is 
growing  in  America  and  it  is  having 
its  beginnings  in  a  more  satisfactory 
in?.nner  than  the  older  system  where 
one  man  enjoyed  most  of  the  bene- 
fits. A  comedy  by  Pollock  and 
Wolf  carries  with  it  a  pretty  general 
belief  by  the  public  that  Channing 
Pollock  and  Rennold  Wolf  had  about 
equal  shares  in  its  composition.  A 
dramatization  of  one  of  John  Fox's 
novels  by  Eugene  Walter,  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  interpreted  as  "a  pl.iy 
by  Eugene  Walter"  as  would  have 
been  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Kvrn 
a  musical  comedy  by  Victor  I ! 
?nd  Henry  Blossom  is  nor  "n  Her- 
bert play"  as  in  an  older  day. 


Does  anyone  remember  a  sign  that 
stood  at  Broadway  and  23rd  Street: 
"Swept  by  Ocean  Breezes"?  What  a 
wonderful  ad  this  would  make  for 
the  McAlpin  Roof,  one  of  the  cool- 
est, if  not  the  coolest  place  in  town 
— where  everybody  who  is  anybody 
meets.  If  you  think  that  dancing 
is  dying  out,  just  drop  in  either  the 
Blue  Bird  Room  or  in  the  Summer 
Garden,  and  you  will  agree  that 
dancir.g  has  come  to  stay. 
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Hello! 

Wake  Up! 

Read 


The  most  successful  of  all  new  magazines 


Every  Issue  of  Vanity  Fair  contains: 


THE  STAGE:  First  night  and 
behind-the-scenes  view  soft  he 
newest  plays  — with  portraits. 
THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC: 
Stories  and  portraits  of  the 
new  singers,  composers,  con- 
ductors and  whatever  is  new 
about  the  old  ones. 
THE  ARTS:  Illustrated  news 
a  id  critic  isms  of  pictures,  arc  hi"- 
tecture,  books  and  sculpture. 
HUMOR:  The  most  original 
and  amusing  works  of  our 
young  writers  and  artists. 
PEOPLE:  Striking  and  un- 
usual portraits  of  celebrities 
who  help  make  New  York  a 
brilliant,  fascinating  merry- 
go-round. 

SPORTS:  An  illustrated  pan- 
orama of  golf,  tennis,  football, 
racing,  polo  and  a  dozen  other 
Outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 
ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  By 
intellectually    stimulating 
essayists  and  critics, 
PARIS   AND    LONDON:  The 
latest  diverting  news  from  the 
European  Capitals. 
DANCING:    Outdoor    dances, 
indoor    dances,    rhythmic 
dances,  cosmic  dances. 


FASHIONS:  from  Pans,  Lend-     /y  ,  &     /n   £     f 

on  and    New  York  for  all    dis-       au.denij      <        I-o 


//you  wantlo  Ae  in  the  so 

and  artistic  ,wim.  tear  off  the  on  and  New  York  for  all  dis-  ftau.denij  an<J  ^It-groomed  for 
C9upon  in  the  lower  Itjt  hand  criminating  men  and  women.  3IX  mon/AjIi  juft  tfor  off  j.u  in 
corner  of  this  page—  and  mail  H  DOGS  AND  MOTORS:  Photo-  and  mail  the  little  coupon  below 

graphs  of  the  best-bred  dogs 

and  the  best-built  motors,  with 

descriptions  and  timely   dis- 

cussion of  them. 

SHOPPING:    An  index  to  the 

best   shops  —  what   they   sell; 

and  a  shopping  offer   that  is 

bound  to  interest  alert  men 

and  women. 

Don't  Be  a  Social  Back  Number  — 

If  you  are  out  of  step  with  the  whirling  progress 
of  our  time;  if  you  are  removed  from  its  mag- 
netic influences;  if,  despite  your  youth,  you  are 
becoming  an  old  fogey,  or  an  old  maid,  or  an  old 
bachelor,  or  an  old  bore;  if  your  joie  de  vivre  is 
dying  at  the  roots  —  then  you  must  read  Vanity 
Fair,  and  presto!  you  will  be  nimble-witted  and 
agile-minded  again  —  the  joy  of  the  picnic—  the 
life  of  the  grill-room,  sunshine  in  the  home. 

Six  months  of  Vanity  Fair  will  enable  you  to 
ignite  a  dinner  party  at  fifty  yards 

Dcn't  settle  down  comfortably  in  the  ooze.  The  world  is  moving, 
moving  on  all  eight  cylinders  —  some  folks  are  even  moving  on 
twelve  —  and  you  might  just  as  well  move  along  with  them.  Don't 
stall  yourself  on  life's  highroad  and  be  satisfied  to  take  everybody 
else's  dust.  Hop  up  and  take  a  little  joy  ride  on  the  red  and  yellow 
band-wagon—  Vanity  Fair's  band-wagon. 

Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy! 

You  think  nothing,  in  your  poor  deluded  way  —  of  paying  $2.00  for 
a  theatre  ticket,  or  for  a  new  book,  but  for  only  $1  youcan  secure  six 
months  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  with  it  more  entertainment  than  you  can 
derive  from  dozens  of  sex  plays  or  a  shelf  full  of  problem  novels. 

We  Promise  You,  Solemnly 

that  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
just  one  more  magazine.or 
even  a  newmagazineof  an 
old  kind—  but  an  ALTO- 
GETHER NEW  K1NDOF 
MAGAZINE.  It's  an  en- 
tertaining Magazine  for 
Moderns. 

We  are  not  going  to  print 
any  pretty  girls1  heads  on 
its  covers.  We  are  going 
to  spare  you  the  agony  of 
sex  discussions.  We  shall 
publish  no  dreary  serial 
stories.  Nodi  a  riesof  travel. 
No  gloom.  No  problem 
stories.  No  articles  on  tar- 
iff, or  irrigation,  or  railroad 
rates,  or  pure  tood,  or  any 
other  statistical  subject. 

Conde  Na&t  Publisher  ' 
Frank  Crowninshield 

Editor 

25  Cent*  a  Copy 
Three  Dollars  a  Year 


Stop  where  yon  are! 
Tear  off  that  coupon! 


%      o^W'/Vv 
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SELWYN  &  COMPANY'S  ENTERPRISES 


Season  of  1916-1917 


HARRIS     THEATRE 
NEW  YORK 


PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE 
BOSTON 


HARRIS  THEATRE 

Avery  Hopwood's  Gale  of  Laughter 
"FAIR  AND   WARMER' 

2nd  Season 


CORT  THEATRE,  CHICAGO 

"FAIR   AND   WARMER" 


To  be  presented  in  New  York  this  season 

Avery  Hopwood's  Newest  Farce 
"OUR    LITTLE    WIFE" 

with 

MARGARET  ILLINGTON 

And  Wonderful  Cast  Headed  by  Walter  Jones  and  C.  Aubrey  Smith 


Edgar  Selwyn's  Latest  Play 
"THE  DOUBLE  CURE" 

With  Lewis  S.  Stone  and  Carefully  Selected  Cast 


Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and  Irvin  Cobb's  New  Play 

"JOHN  W.   BLAKE" 

With  George  Nash,  Janet  Beeoher  and  A  Cast  of  Well-Known  Players 


"BETTY  BEHAVE" 

A  Comedy  by  Ralph  Renaud 


Two  of  the  World's  Most 

Popular  and  Distinctive 

Entertainments 

Ziegfeld  Follies 


AND 


Ziegfeld  Midnight 


Froli 


1C 


NEW  AMSTERDAM   THEATRE 
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Your  name  and  address  here 
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You'd  be  surprised  to  know 
Aoiu  easily  you  can  pin  a 
dollar  to  this  margin 


THE  THEATREt 


5  Cents 
50  a  Year 


OCTOBER,  1916 

VOL.  XXIV  NO.  188 
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MISS  IRENE  FENWICK 


M  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
k  L   HH_  N.  Y 


FLETCHER  FRF=  !.' 


Onyx'  Silk  Hosiery 


irr^^&\$®lra£  4 

iliWIwN^IP    ' iy Mtr -^ 


No.  CO— 12— Women's  "ONYX"  Silk  with  "Pointrx" 
Heel.  Dub-I.  Garter  Top,  Spliced  Sole  ami  Toe.  Superior 
Quality.  Ricli  Hand-Kmbroidered  Floral  Desiim  in  Black 
and  White  Only.  Per  Pair  $5.95 


No.  C/24— Women's  "ONYX"  Silk  with 
"Pointex"  Heel.  Dub-I.  Garter  Top,  Spliced 
Sole  and  Toe.  White  with  Black  clock.  Black 
with  White  Clock.  Per  pair  $3.25 


No.  50110  — 
Women's 
"  O  N  Y  X  v 
Silk  Medium 
Weight,  Ex- 
tra Quality. 
Pearl  Vertical 
Ribbed.  Boot 
Effect  with 
C  i  re  u  la  r 
Stripes  —  Ex- 
ceedingly Ef- 
fective Style 
in  Full  Range 
of  Color 
Combina- 
tions. Per 
pair  $4.75 


No.  4M2— Women's  "ONYX"  Silk  Cluster  Ribbed,  Striped 
Ail-Over.  Black  Boot  with  Pink  Top,  Bronze  Boot  with  Pink  Top. 
Black  Boot  with  White  Top.  and  Navy  Boot  with  White  Top. 
Per  pair  $1.65 


i       •        '  ^<^H> 

TC 

^^afflBai;.         ' 


No.  40/1  i— Women's  "ONYX"  Silk  Fine 
Gauge.  Dropped  Siitcli  Vertical  Effect,  All-Over 
Striped  in  Black  and  White,  and  White  and 
Black.  Per  pair  $1.65 


The  new  Autumn  designs  are 
limitless  in  styles,  colors  and 
shades  and  represent  the  ut- 
most in 

Style,  Quality 

and 
Value! 


All  good  dcalco  sell  "  ONYX  "  HOSIERY  and  will  be  proud 
to  show  you  a  complete  assortment.  Should  you,  however, 
need  aid  in  finding  your  .  xad  requirements  write  (o  u>.  we 
will  help  you. 


Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 


v    Mi?;L^£W'  xr    N^'X 

i^     f 

wi  m 


» 


No.  V/42  — 
Women's 
"O  N  Y  X " 
Silk  Fine 
Gauge  with 
"  P  O  I  N  - 
TEX"  Heel. 
Spliced  Sole 
and  Toe. 
and  Double 
Garter  T  o  p. 
White  with 
Black  Hand- 
Embroidered 
K  ro  n  i,  and 
Black  with 
White 
Hand  -  Em- 
broidered 
Front.  Per 
pair  $4.50 


Sole  Owners  ana  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery 


153-161  East  24th  Street 


New  York 


Successors  to  the  wholesale  business  i>f  I.ard  fr  Taylor 
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I  UCY   GATES 

DISTINGUISHED 
COLORATURA  SOPRANO 


AMERICA'S  FOREMOST 
OPERATIC   BARITONE 


The  Classic  Lute  of  the  Troubadours 


G 


RAHAM    MARR   bringing  a  manly   tenderness 
to  Foster's  old  ballad,  "Uncle  Ned"— 


Lucy  Gates  singing  Ibsen's  'Solveig's  Song'  with 
soaring  brilliancy  and  sympathetic  sweetness- 

These  records  by  two  new  Columbia  artists  are  such 
splendid  reproductions  of  the  living  voice  that  the 
personalities  of  the  artists  stand  out  with  brilliant, 
forceful  clearness. 

Gates,  Marr,  Leonhardt,  Goritz,  Rothier,  Graveure, 
Stanley,  Macbeth  are  among  the  many  famous  singers 
who  have  recently  joined  the  Columbia  ranks;  a  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  the  superiority  of  Columbia  recording. 


New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 

Columbia 

,- -^  Double-Disc,         •« 

Records 


of  Superior  Quality 


Exclusive 
in  Design 


Sons 


o 


An  exclusive  photograph  of  Miss  Violet  Heming,   specially  posed  for  Gunthcr 


I   lv.'  | 


The  Theatre,  October,  1916 


i^igmftcance 
of  tfje  Hampton  Sentiment 

IN  those  delightful  old  English  Rooms, 
whose  quiet  dignity  carries  us  back  to 
the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
harmony  between  the  centuries-old  Fur- 
niture and  its  surroundings  is  so  intimate 
as  to  be  difficult  of  attainment  in  our 
own  day. 

At  the  Hampton  Shops,  however,  may 
be  found  not  only  Furniture  of  the  rarest 
charm  judiciously  gathered  from  Euro- 
pean workshops  of  recognized  distinction, 
but  also  the  counsel  and  suggestion  of  able 
experts  in  the  art  of  Interior  Decoration. 

To  those  who  so  desire  we  will  send  a 
selection  from  our  views  of  well-arranged 
interiors. 


1$ 
facinft  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 


\ 
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AUTHENTIC 

THE  AUTUMIV  SEASOX 


ARE  NOW  DISPLAYED  IN  A  SINGULARLY 
CHOICE  COLLECTION  WHICH  IS  CONSTANTLY 
RECEIVING  IMPORTANT  AUGMENTATIONS 

REPRESENTING  THE  CREME  OF  THE  PARIS 
CREATIONS  FOR  THE  OPENING  SEASON,  THESE 
NEWLY-RECEIVEO  IMPORTATIONS  MAY  BE 
ACCEPTED  AS  AN  AUTHORITATIVE  REVUE 
OF  FASHION  FROM  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL, 
FRAUGHT  WITH  INSPIRATION  AND  PROMISE 
FOR  THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 


GOWXS  WRAI»S  TLVTJS  FTJRS 

AND  ALL  THE  MINOR  ESSENTIALS  OF  COSTUME 


B.    AJL-TMAI^ 


FIFTH     AVENUE--MADISON     AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH      AND      THIRTY-FIFTH      STREETS 

1VEW    YORK 
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1 EFORE  you  hear  this  magnificent  instrument,  conceive  in  your  mind  the  ideal  pho- 
'  nograph.    You  will  be  astounded  to  discover  that  your  ideal  is  a  reality  in 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 


onor; 

CLEAH     AS    A     BELL 


"The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World" 

ITS  tone  of  velvet  reveals  perfectly  the  lovely,  delicate  beauty  of  your  favorite  soprano 
or  thrills  with  the  ringing,  magnificent  power  of  your  favorite  violinist. 

Ten  unrivalled  models  each  guaranteed  for  one  year 
$45     $60    $75     $100    $150     $175    $190     $225     $350     $1000 

Send  for  handsome  illustrated  catalog  T-27 

Sonora   Phonograph  Corporation 


Executive  Offices  and  Salesrooms 
57  Reade  Street 


GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 


New    York  City 

Write  us  direct  if  there  is  no  Sonora  representative  in  your  vicinity 

Sonora  won  htgbflt  tcon  fir  Tent   Quality  at  tht  Panama    Patijit  Expotilien 


Demonstration  Salon 
Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street 


POOR  SIR  WALTER  IS  FORGOTTEN,  DICKENS 
NEGLECTED,  THACKERAY  DISREGARDED,  AND 
STEVENSON,  MACAULAY,  LAMB  AND  ALL  THE 
REST  BECOME  DUST-LADEN  WHEN 

The  Bound  Volumes  of 

THE  THEATRE 

come  into  your  library.  Here  is  the  one  com- 
plete record  of  the  American  Stage — the  one 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Art,  the 
Literature,  the  Mechanics  of  the  Drama. 

There  are  sixteen  volumes — from  1901  to  1915 
inclusive.  The  cost  for  the  set  is  $146.50. 

YOUR  LOOSE  1915  NUMBERS 

if  sent  prepaid  to  us,  plus  $3.00  will  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  two  new  bound  volumes  (com- 
prising the  twelve  issues  of  last  year)  completely 
indexed. 

If  you've  loaned  your  Theatre  Magazines  and 
never  got  them  back,  these  two  bound  volumes 
for  1915  will  cost  you  $6.50. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  EAST  39TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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MICHELIN 


Just  compare  these 
prices  with  what 
you  have  been  pay- 
ing and  then  Aive 
MICHELINS  a 
fair  trial  —that 
is  all  we  ask! 


Michelin  Universal  Tread 


Noie  the  extra 
ADDED  Tread 


Michelin  Tire  Company-Milltown-N.-J. 

Canadian  Headquarters:732 St  Catherine  St,W.Montreal.Que. 


4.  4. 


MICHELIN  UNIVERSAL  TREAD 
CASINGS  AND  RED  TUBKS 


Inch 
Sizes 


32x3  S 


32x4 
33 
34 
36 


34x4': 

35 

36 

37 

35x5 
37 


IVER5AL  TREAD     [ 
>  RED  TUBbS 

Red 

Q.  D.  Inner 

Clincher         Tubes      I 

$3.55 


Q.  D. 

Straight 
Side 

Q.  D. 
Clincher 

Red 

Inner 

Tulirs 

$3  55 

24.90 
25.65 
25.95 
27.95 

$24.90 
25.  6S 
25.95 
27.95 

4.65 

4.25 
5.00 
5.30 

33.00 

34.75 
35.70 

33.00 
34.75 
35.70 
36.60 

6  55 
5.90 
6.90 
6.30 

40.50 
41.90 

40.50 
41.90 

6.55 
8.35 

Also  made  in  toft  bead  clincher 
size  31x4,  price  $22.25 
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Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Other  styles  of 

the  Victor  and  Victrola 

$10  to  $400 


The  worlds  greatest  artists  true  to  life! 

The  artists  you  want  to  hear  in  your  home  are  the  noted  singers 
and  musicians  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  music-loving  public;  who  by 
reason  of  their  exceptional  brilliance  are  universally  recognized  as  the 
world's  greatest  artists. 

Their  performances  in  your  home  are  all  due  to  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  one  instrument — the  Victrola.  The  artists  themselves 
have  chosen  the  Victrola  as  the  only  instrument  capable  of  bringing 
their  superb  art  into  the  home  in  all  its  natural  beauty.  That  is  why 
they  make  Victor  Records  exclusively. 

Any  Victor    dealer   will    gladly    show  you  the    complete    line    of 
Victors  and  Victrolas  and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Graiimphune  Co..  Mumiu.il,  Cuiadiau  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Victrola 


Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can 
be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with 
Victor  Need le»  or  Tu ngs •  tone  Stylus  on 
Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  can- 
not be  safely  played  on  machines  with 
jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the 
famous  trademark,  "His  Master's  Voice." 
It  is  on  every  Victrola  and  every  Victor 
Record.  It  is  the  only  way  to  identify  genu- 
ine Victrolas  and  Victor  Records. 
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THE  THEATRE 


OCTOBER,    1916 


DID  you  see  it?     Everyone's  talking 
about  it. 

What?    The  September  THEATRE, 
of  course. 

You  didn't  see  it? 

Well,   you   certainly    missed   one   of   the 
finest   numbers   we   ever    ^ 
issued. 

We  wish  we  could 
print  all  the  congratula- 
tory letters  we  received, 
but  frankly  we  haven't 
room. 

But  here's  one  of  'em, 
and  they're  all  in  the 
same  vein : 


younger  dramatists?     His  play,   "Cheating 
Cheaters,"  is  the  talk  of  Broadway! 

Mr.  Marcin  has  written  for  THE  THE- 
ATRE MAGAZINE  a  clever  and  delightful  ar- 
ticle, giving  a  glimpse  into  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  playwright's  path. 


In  our  next  issue  we  shall  print  a  num- 
ber of  unique  pictures  showing  Mr.  Soth- 
ern  posing  for  the  "Movies"  together  with 
an  interesting  interview  in  which  he  tells 
all  about  his  recent  experiences  before  the 
camera. 


THE  September  issue 
of  THE  THEATRE  is 
positively  exciting.  I  like 
the  new  systematic  ar- 
rangement. It  lends  a 
certain  statelincss  to  the 
magazine.  'Mr.  Horn- 
blow  goes  to  the  Play'  is 
capital  —  very  compact, 
clever  and  appealing. 
The  magazine  is  becom- 
ing more  charming  each 
season." 


SEND  for  a  sample 
copy  (free).  It'll 
give  you  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  magazine  we  are. 
You'll  want  it  very  badly 
once  you  see  it. 

Better  still,  enclose 
check  for  $3.50  and 
we'll  mail  you  the  maga- 
zine regularly  for  a  year. 

It's  the  only  way  to 
keep  posted  on  what's 
going  on  in  the  theatre. 
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ARTHUR   HORNBLOW,  EDITOR 


THE  September  num- 
ber was  good.    We 
admit  it. 

The  present  (October) 
number  is  better.     It  speaks   for  itself. 

The  November  number  will  beat  them 
both— see  if  it  doesn't. 

Features !  So  many,  both  in  text  and 
pictures,  that  we  can't  remember  them  all 
off  hand. 


THE  THEATRE  IS  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  6  EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
HENRY  STERN,  PRESIDENT;  LOUIS  MEYER,  TREASURER; 
PAUL  MEYER,  SECRETARY.  SINGLE  COPIES  ARE  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS;  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  BY  THE  YEAR. 


AREN'T  these  strikes 
something  awful? 

Worse  still — when  the 
theatre  managers  go  on 
strike. 

Then  what  will  the 
public  do? 

Read  in  the  November 
number  Alfred  Grun- 
berg's  amusing  account 
of  what  happened  on 
Broadway  when  the 
leading  producers  de- 
cided on  a  lockout. 


YOU  haven't  forgot- 
ten Jane  Cowl's 
success  in  "Within  the 
Law''  and  "Common 
Clay."  Unquestionably, 
she's  one  of  the  most 
appealing  and  interesting 
among  our  younger  ac- 
tresses. If  only  for  that 
reason  alone,  her  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  in 
our  next  issue,  will  be 
read  with  avidity. 

Don't  miss  this  feature 
which  is  illustrated  with 
rare  and  heretofore  un- 
published family  por- 
traits. 


T  N  this  number  Mont- 
•*•  rose  J.  Moses  begins 
his  interesting  series  on 
the  Early  American 
Dramatists,  whose  plays 
are  to  be  discussed  by 
the  Drama  League. 
In  the  November  issue 


He  and  other  famous  authors  will  con- 
tribute regularly  to  the  magazine.  Watch 
for  the  announcements. 


D 


Y 


OU'VE  heard  of  Max  Marcin,  one  of 
the  successful  newcomers  among  our 


I  ID  you  know  that  Edward  H.  Sothern, 
after  saying  farewell  to  the  stage  and 
just  before  leaving  America  for  good, 
acted  for  three  big  motion  pictures  which 
are  to  be  released  immediately. 


Mr.  Moses  writes  about  William  Dunlap, 
who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
American  Drama. 


DON'T   miss   this    monthly   treat.     All 
you  want  to  know  about  the  theatre. 
A  twelve-months  subscription  costs  $3.50. 
Don't  forget  we  have  a  special  offer  for 
timid   ones — four  months   for  One  Dollar. 


VIOLET  HEMING 

Playing  a  leading  role  in  Richard  Walton  Tally's  play,  "The  Flame,"  at  the  Lyric 


THE  THEATRE 


PROSPERITY    VERSUS    ART 

<By  ARTHUR    HORNBLOW^ 


THE   best    plays    are    written    on    an    empty 
stomach. 

It  was  Gustav  Amberg  who  gave  utter- 
ance to  this  sage  dictum  at  the  time  he  was  di- 
recting the  destinies  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
then  in  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity,  when  dis- 
criminating New  Yorkers  eagerly  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Fourteenth  Street  in  order  to  see 
better  plays  than  American  managers  were  in 
the  habit  of  providing  on  Broadway. 

Gerhardt  Hauptmann  had  already  produced  his 
poetic  masterpieces,  the  beautiful  dream  play, 
"Hannele"  and  "Die  Versunkene  Glocke"  (The 
Sunken  Bell),  so  long  a  prominent  feature  of 
Mr.  Sothern's  repertoire.  Hermann  Sudermann's 
'Die  Ehre"  (Honor)  and  "Heimat"  (Magda) 
were  still  the  literary  sensations  of  Europe. 

Discussing  with  me  these  works  and  the  then 
prevailing  singular  dearth  of  any  new  plays  of 
exceptional  merit,  the  German  manager  bewailed 
the  fact  that  neither  Hauptmann  nor  Sudermann 
had  since  given  the  world  anything  commensurate 
with  their  first  triumphs,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  substantial  reward  which  these  two  authors 
had  reaped  with  the  plays  mentioned  had  appar- 
ently had  the  disastrous  effect  of  checking  all 
further  inspiration. 

This,  indeed,  proved  to  be  the  case.  Although 
they  wrote  other  plays  neither  Hauptmann  nor 
Sudermann  produced  in  later  years  anything 
which  compelled  public  attention  as  did  these 
early  efforts  from  their  pen. 

Prosperity  had  throttled  art. 


JUDGING  by  certain  recent  Broadway  offer- 
ings, some  of  our  own  playwrights  are  like- 
wise suffering  from  Getrichquickitis,  a  dangerous 
and  insidious  disease  from  which  few  ever  make 
complete  recovery. 

Would  Willard  Mack,  who  first  won  his  spurs 
with  "Kick  In,"  inflict  on  us  such  stuff  as  "Broad- 
way and  Buttermilk"  if  he  were  not  so  choked 
with  royalties  that  he  can  scarcely  draw  breath? 

\\  ould  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  have  jeopardized 
his  hope  of  immortality  with  such  impoverished 
fare  as  "Seven  Chances"  if  his  earlier  play,  "It 
Pays  to  Advertise,"  had  not  filled  his  coffers? 

Take  some  of  the  sensational  successes  of  re- 
cent years — plays  that  really  made  good. 

Most  of  them  were  written  on  a  stomach  that, 
if  not  exactly  empty,  was  at  least  unspoiled  by 
the  bilious  viands  and  expensive  wines  with 
which  your  coupon-cutting,  preposterously  pros- 
perous dramatist  is  supposed  to  regale  himself. 

Klmer  Reizenstein  was  a  ten-'dollar-a-week 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  when  he  wrote  "On 
Trial,"  a  play  which  ran  over  a  year  in  New 
York  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  its  record  on 
the  "road." 

Bayard  Veiller,  formerly  a  modest  newspaper 
reporter  (Mr.  Veiller  is  still  modest  but  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter)  probably  did 
not  count  himself  in  the  Morgan  class  when  he 


wrote  "Within  the  Law,"  another  phenomenal 
record  breaker  and  money  getter. 

Poor  Charlie  Klein,  kept  going  for  years  by 
the  generosity  of  friends  who  believed  in  his 
talent,  made  his  first  big  killing  with  "The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse,"  a  play  which  netted  its  spon- 
sors a  million  of  money ! 

Klein  never  again  wrote  as  big  a  play  nor — so 
far — have  Reizenstein  or  Veiller. 

To  paraphrase  the  old  proverb — nothing  suc- 
ceeds less  than  success. 


pHERE  are,  of  course,  the  usual  exceptions 
•*-  to  prove  the  rule. 

Winchell  Smith,  who  wrote  "The  Boomerang," 
scores  another  bull's  eye  with  "Turn  to  the 
Right."  Avery  Hopwood,  who  made  a  fortune 
with  "Nobody's  Widow"  practically  his  virgin 
effort,  once  more  turns  'em  away  with  "Fair 
and  Warmer." 

But  these  and  other  successes  are  merely  oases 
in  an  arid  desert  of  labored  and  commonplace 
over-production. 

During  the  season  of  1915-16  one  hundred  and 
fifty  plays  were  staged  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  New  York  City  alone. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  plays,  only 
thirty-six  reached  one  hundred  performances. 
The  percentage  of  hits  was  high — higher  than 
usual,  it  being  an  exceptionally  prosperous  the- 
atrical year.  The  remaining  ninety-four  plays 
averaged  about  four  weeks  on  Broadway  and 
then  were  either  quickly  hustled  off  to  "the 
provinces"  to  fill  "time"  in  empty  theatres,  or 
else,  if  a  very  hopeless  case,  were  despatched  to 
cold  storage. 

One  Broadway  production  recently,  "Yvette," 
at  the  39th  Street  Theatre,  had  a  run  of  one  con- 
secutive night.  The  luckless  actors,  who  had 
been  rehearsing  the  piece  for  the  previous  three 
weeks  without  pay  were  only  sorry  it  didn't 
close  sooner. 

Most  of  these  failures,  hastily  put  on  and  as 
hurriedly  withdrawn,  insulted  the  theatre-goer's 
intelligence  as  well  as  they  taxed  his  patience 
and  his  pocketbook. 

A  maturer  judgment  would  not  have  presented 
them  at  all.  So  many  failures  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  too  many  theatres,  senseless  managerial 
competition  and  of  the  general  theatrical  situation 
which  unless  checked,  threaten  to  discredit  the 
craft  of  the  playwright  and  bring  disaster  to 
the  theatre  itself. 


CONDITIONS    as    they    are    to-day    are    not 
only   unfavorable    to   our    dramatists    doing 
their   best   work;   they   are   actually   antagonistic 
to  it. 

The  playwright  no  longer  has  a  message  for 
his  fellow-man.  But  he  has  a  contract  in  his 
pocket  as  well  as  a  fat  check.  If  he  succeeds 


in  hitting  the  public  taste  there  are  also  visions 
of  automobiles  and  other  material  joys. 

To-day  the  average  dramatist  is  necessarily  a 
hack.  He  does  not  write  to  satisfy  his  own  con- 
science. He  writes  to  please  his  manager,  often 
on  lines  actually  laid  down  for  him. 

He  writes  at  giddy  speed  for  time  must  be 
filled  at  this  or  that  theatre  and  Jones,  who 
made  'em  sell  out  last  season,  is  logically  the 
man  to  turn  the  trick  again.  So  Jones  gets  a 
big  advance,  with  peremptory  orders  to  "speed 
her  up." 

That's  how  the  American  play  is  written  to- 
day. That's  how  the  rapid-fire  novelist  turns  out 
his  "best  sellers."  We  are  living  in  an  extra- 
vagant age.  The  good  things  of  life  appeal  to 
authors  as  well  as  to  other  humans.  The  age 
when  the  poet  sent  out  his  message  from  a  lonely 
garret  is  gone  by.  Your  up-to-date  playwright 
is  a  person  of  social  importance.  He  has  half 
a  dozen  motor  cars,  a  steam  yacht,  and  a  Japan- 
ese butler.  This  costs  money  and  to  make  money 
he  must  do  what  the  manager  wants  him  to  do. 
Sometimes  he  hits  it  off,  but  oftener  he  doesn't. 

Which  explains  why  so  many  new  plays  go 
the  doleful  way  of  the  storehouse. 


'  I  *IM!E  was  when  a  theatre  manager  stood  for 
-*•  something  more  than  a  mere  name  on  an 
ash  barrel. 

In  the  days  of  Lester  Wallack,  Augustin  Daly 
and  Albert  Palmer  there  was  a  standard  of  taste. 
The  "tired  business  man"  had  less  to  say  than 
he  has  now. 

Perhaps  there  were  fewer  ''low-brows"  to  con- 
tend with  at  the  time  when  Thirtieth  Street 
marked  the  Northern  boundary  of  Manhattan's 
theatre  district  and  the  Rialto  was  still  confined 
to  Union  Square. 

No  doubt  the  old-time  manager's  task  was 
easier  because  he  had  a  smaller,  more  cultured 
audience.  The  melting  pot,  with  its  varied  in- 
gredients and  necessarily  democratic,  leveling 
tendencies,  was  not  yet  simmering  loud  enough 
to  bother  him.  The  local  theatre  was  still  aris- 
tocratic in  spirit  if  not  in  form. 

The  manager  was  a  personage  of  importance 
in  the  community,  a  man  of  distinction  and 
achievement  whom  one  met  in  clubs,  drawing 
rooms  or  wherever  people  of  refinement  or  cul- 
ture gather.  To-day,  with  only  few  exceptions 
(you,  Mr.  Manager,  who  read  this,  are,  of  course, 
included  among  these  happy  exceptions)  the 
American  theatre  manager  is  to  the  general  pub- 
lic little  more  than  a  myth.  It  used  to  be  the 
special  pride  of  one  very  prominent  director  that 
the  public  had  never  seen  him  or  his  portrait. 
He  even  boasted  that  some  of  his  actors  did  not 
know  him,  even  by  sight. 

How  was  it  possible  for  a  man  standing  so 
aloof  from  his  fellows  to  keep  his  finger  on  the 
public  pulse  and  gauge  correctly  the  tendencies 
and  real  taste  of  his  day?  (Concluded  on  page  244) 
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THE  STAGE  CHILD  AND  THE  LAW 


B.  LINDSEY 

JUDGE  OK  THE  JUVENILE  COURT,  DENVER 


ONE  morning  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
mass  of  correspondence  that  comes  daily 
to  my  court,  was  a  neatly  penned  note 
from  a  little  girl. 

She  complained  that  she  and  her  brother  had 
been  denied  permission  in  Boston  to  take  part  in 
a  well-known  play.  Her  mother  had  a  part  in  it. 
But  her  brother  had  been  arrested  for  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  street  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
This  she  complained  never  would  have  happened 
had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  with  his  mother 
on  the  stage.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  couldn't 
change  the  law  or  give  her  permission  to  play 
her  part. 

I  afterwards  met  the  little  girl.  Her  grief  at 
being  denied  permission  to  play  was  pathetic. 
Being  a  stage  child  it  was  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, at  that  time,  to  find  she  was  an  un- 
spoiled, charming,  intelligent  little  girl,  with  all 
of  the  winsome  sweetness  that  one  might  ex- 
pect of  a  child  reared  in  the  best  of  homes.  And 
this  is  the  type  of  child  I  have  met  with  mostly 
in  my  own  personal  experience  with  stage  chil- 
dren. I  promised  the  little  girl  that  I  would  in- 
vestigate the  subject  thoroughly.  And  I  did. 
That  investigation  has  covered  more  or  less  of 
the  ten  years  that  have  since  intervened.  In 
that  time  I  read  and  heard  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  stage  child. 

The  stock  arguments  on  both  sides  are  well 
known.  Managers  and  others  contend  that 
in  order  to  produce  great  actors,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  begin  early.  Distinguished 
Thespians  are  held  up  as  examples  and  proof  of 
their  contentions.  The  opposition  insist  that  the 
majority  of  our  best-known  actors  began  their 
careers  after  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age. 
While  it  will  be  seen  that  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  contentions  of  this  article  yet  when 
a  comparative  table  is  made,  measured  by  the 
number  of  adults  who  have  appeared  as  actors 
within  a  given  period  and  the  number  of  children 
who  were  really  child  actors — and  not  including 
the  great  number  pressed  into  some  temporary 
service — I  believe  the  advantage  is  with  those 
who  advocate  the  right  of  actors  to  appear  upon 
the  stage  as  children.  And  while  I  am  against 
children  on  the  stage,  if  it  is  really  true  they 
cannot  be  given  reasonable  protection,  I  believe 
generally  that  the  sooner  one's  education  for  an 
artistic  profession  begins,  the  greater  the  chances 
in  the  end  for  accomplishment.  Of  course,  this 
means  real  education,  and  not  mere  mechanical 
work. 


THEN  there  is  the  stock  argument  that  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of  the  child  is 
endangered  on  the  stage.  As  a  part  of  this  kind 
of  protest  there  is  also  a  line  of  opposition 
backed  by  certain  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  and 
figures  that  at  first  took  me  quite  off  my  feet. 
But  after  my  own  investigations  I  found  that 
many  of  the  alleged  facts  were  much  exaggerated 
or  were  not  facts  at  all.  And  then  there  was 
much  that  was  so  strikingly  illogical  that,  when 
I  drew  upon  my  own  experience,  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  application  was  hardly 
fair  to  the  stage  or  the  child. 


A  beautiful  girl  was  brought  to  me  for  serious 
sex  delinquency  at  seventeen.  Her  mother  ex- 
plained that  from  the  time  she  was  seven  to 
thirteen  she  had  been  on  the  stage.  The  salary 
she  received  enabled  her  (the  mother)  to  be  with 
her  during  all  of  that  time.  Up  to  that  time 
she  had  been  carefully  guarded  and  was  a  good 
girl.  But  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  they  forced  her  to  give  up  her 
part.  That  ended  her  stage  child  career.  They 


Photo  Moody 

REGGIE  SHEFFIELD 
A  well-known  boy  actor.  He  is  fifteen 
years  old  and  has  played  leading  parts 
for  the  last  six  years.  Before  his  recent 
appearance  in  "The  Happy  Ending"  he 
played  the  leading  part  in  "Evidence" 
and  Robin  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  with  James  K.  Hackett  and 
Sir  Herbert  Tree. 


both  went  to  work  in  a  department  store  in  the 
West.  The  mother  said  it  was  then  impossible 
to  look  after  her.  In  her  own  home,  while  her 
mother  was  away  at  work,  she  went  wrong  at 
seventeen. 

Between  the  average  child  in  many  average 
homes  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  the  average 
stage  child,  the  advantage  is  generally  with  the 
latter.  There  are  a  far  less  number  of  stage 
children  in  the  entire  United  States  than  the 
children  of  these  typical  home  conditions  in  any- 
one large  American  city.  This  advantage  of  the 
stage  child  over  those  in  such  homes,  was  largely 
because  the  real  stage  child  was  a  commercial 
asset  to  both  parent  and  manager.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  child  profited  in  most  cases  in  its 
chances  for  proper  care,  nurture,  training  and 
education.  It  was  better  off  and  much  safer  on 
the  stage  than  this  kind  of  average  home  from 
which  so  many  stage  children  come. 


I  AM  not  referring  to  stage  children  as  the 
hundreds  of  children  who  occasionally  in  their 
home  towns  are  temporarily  employed,  and  the 
extent  of  whose  work  is  to  romp  across  the 
stage,  or  act  a  dummy  part  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  becoming  an  actor.  Hundreds  of 
children  of  this  kind  are  included  in  the  list  of 
stage  children  from  which  unfavorable  deduc- 
tions are  made  by  those  who  insist  on  absolute 
prohibition  of  children  from  the  stage.  To  my 
mind  this  is  altogether  unfair  to  the  talented 
child  that  merely  seeks  an  opportunity  for  its 
education  and  development.  It  is  also  unfair  to 
many  splendid  parents  of  stage  children  like  the 
Eddie  Foys,  Willie  Colliers,  Caro  Millers  and 
others,  who  ask  for  a  chance  for  their  children 
to  be  educated  with  them  on  the  stage. 

Concerning  stage  children,  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  an  address 
at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in  December,  1911,  de- 
clared: "If  some  plan  could  be  devised  which 
would  entirely  eliminate  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  to-day  employed  on  the  stage,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  the  employment  of  the 
other  five  per  cent,  under  restrictions  that  would 
guarantee  the  protection  of  their  health,  educa- 
tion and  morals,  I  should  consider  that  the  prob- 
lem of  child  labor  on  the  stage  had  practically 
disappeared."  I  am  largely  in  accord  with  this 
statement.  I  am  making  no  plea  for  the  indis- 
criminate employment  of  stage  children. 

When  Horace  Mann  proposed  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  a  large  expenditure  for  the 
protection  of  a  certain  class  of  children  and  it 
was  objected  by  a  member  that  the  number  of 
children  were  too  small  to  justify  the  expense, 
he  responded  that :  "No  expense  is  too  great  for 
such  a  purpose  so  long  as  it  concerns  your  child." 
And  if  it  is  to  do  justice  to  one  stage  child.  1 
believe  it  should  be  done. 


THERE  are  a  respectable  number  of  children 
in  this  country,  who,  in  my  judgment,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the  parent,  the 
theatre,  the  playwright,  and  the  public,  are  being 
unjustly  treated  by  laws  that  absolutely  prohibit 
the  appearance  of  any  child  under  fourteen  or 
sixteen  from  the  stage.  I  am  for  the  strongest 
kind  of  child  labor  laws  and  a  big  part  of  my 
life  work  has  been  to  go  to  different  states  of 
the  Union  to  campaign  in  favor  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments  on  the  subject.  I  cast  my 
lot  and  influence  recently  with  President  Wilson. 
because,  in  part,  of  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
federal  child  labor  law;  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  after  much  investigation  in  many 
cities  and  states  that  included  dressing-rooms, 
school,  the  stage,  the  homes,  and  private  lives  of 
both  stage  children  and  their  parents,  that  the 
subject  of  the  stage  child  demands  an  entirely 
different  treatment  by  the  law  than  anything 
heretofore  attempted.  I  believe  the  law  of  the 
stage  child  should  be  found  in  part — if  not  in  its 
entirety — in  the  school  laws  of  the  State  rather 
than  its  child  labor  laws. 

The   difference    between    the    real    stage    child 
that  I  have  in  mind        (Concluded  on  fige  253) 
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Emily   Ann    Wellman   and    Lowell    Sherman    in    Act    I. 


Irene   Fenwick   in  Act    II 


Irene   Fenwick  and  Gareth  Hughes  in  Act  II. 


Emily  Ann  Wellman       Paul  Doucet 


Philip  S'eiter  Irene    Fenwick 


Lowell  Sherman    William  Devereaux     Emily  Ann  Wellman 


Irene  Fenwick  and  Emily  Ann   Wellmi 


The   Court   Room    Scene   in   Act    IV. 


SCENES  FROM  "THE  GUILTY  MAN"  AT  THE  ASTOR  THEATRE 

Claude    Lescuyer,   a   young   law   student,    seduces   Marie,    a   serious   minded    shop   gir.. 
life.      Eighteen   years   pass.      Marie  is   now   the   wife   of   Flambon,   a   brutal    dance   hall  . 
tries  to  wed  her  to  an  old  roul.     The  girl  revolts  and  her  mother  takes  her  part.     He 

put    on    trial    for    her    life.      The    public    prosecutor    is    none    other    than    Claude,    the  I  

Standing  up  in  court,  he  denounces  himself  as  the  guilty  man  and  Claudine  is  acquitted. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

<B  ROBERT  BRUCE  MANTELL 


BEFORE  me,  as  I  write,  lies  a  colored  post 
card  with  a  background  of  terraced  blue 
hills  veiled  in  mist,  and  in  the  foreground 
a  typical  Scottish  village  street,  the  chief  archi- 
tectural feature  of  which  is  a  quaint  little  inn, 
low  eaved  and  steep  roofed,  with  doors  set  wide 
open  to  show  the  garden  at  the  end  of  the  "close." 

It  is  not  a  street  as  I  look  at  it  with 
remembering  eyes.  It  is  a  bridge  over 
which  I  cross  the  river  of  years.  For 
the  narrow  crooked  thoroughfare,  the 
mist  clouded  hills,  the  old-fashioned  inn, 
all  belong  to  the  Ayrshire  village  of 
Irvine,  and  here  in  this  very  public  house, 
"The  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,"  which  was  kept 
by  my  father,  I  was  born  on  the  seventh 
of  February,  1854.  Irvine  is  eight  miles 
from  that  other  village  of  Ayr,  where 
Robert  Burns  was  born,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less some  pilgrim  to  that  shrine  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  who,  all  unknowing  what 
memories  he  evoked,  sent  me  the  post 
card  as  a  souvenir  of  his  adventure  into 
the  heart  of  poesy  and  sentiment. 


member  the  anguish  I  experienced  at  being 
dubbed  ''gamps" — a  name  which  stuck  to  me 
during  my  brief  commercial  life.  Approaching 
the  buyer  of  the  largest  dry  goods  house  in 
Dublin  (for  I  had  betaken  myself  to  that  capital 
as  a  purveyor  of  notions  and  laces)  I  asked  him 
if  I  might  show  him  a  fine  line  of  beaded  gamps. 


MY  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth 
Bruce,  and  she,  like  all  right-minded 
Scot  of  that  ilk,  claimed  descent  from 
Robert  Bruce,  that  king  of  Scotland 
from  whom  sprung  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
I  was  named  Robert  Bruce  less  in  honor 
of  the  royal  hero,  I  suspect,  than  because 
Robert  happened  to  be  the  name  of  my 
mother's  favorite  brother.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  my  father  had  been 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and 
the  friendship  of  that  distinguished  peer 
was  his  until  his  death.  When  I  was  four 
years  of  age,  my  parents  moved  to  Bel- 
fast,  and  there  my  father  was  overlord 
of  the  Eglinton  Winton  Hotel,  a  fine 
hostelry  which  still  holds  its  own  in  the  Irish 
city.  In  Belfast  I  passed  my  boyhood  and  there 
I  was  educated.  My  parents  designed  me  for 
the  law,  and  I  was  set  to  study  for  the  bar.  But 
Coke  and  Blackstone  were  far  too  lacking  in 
imagination  and  romance  to  appeal  to  a  boy 
who  spouted  Burns  and  Hogg  and  Beattie  by  the 
hour  and  buried  his  nose  in  Shakespeare  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  he  ought  to  have  been  por- 
ing over  his  text  books.  In  those  days  amateur 
theatricals  were  enormously  in  vogue  among  the 
young,  and  an  ancient  play  bill  treasured  to-day, 
bears  the  names  of  myself  and  all  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  as  actors  in  a  Christmas  performance 
with  which  we  entertained  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  A  few  amateur  appearances  in  minor 
roles  and  a  single  performance  of  lago  which, 
for  dark  villainy  probably  laid  over  any  other 
impersonation  of  that  gentleman  ever  beheld  by 
an  audience,  so  distracted  my  attention  from  my 
studies  that  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
my  tutors  I  was  placed  in  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  before  completing  my  course  in  law. 

Wretched  indeed  were  my  few  months  in  busi- 
ness. I  loathed  commercial  activity,  and  bore 
myself  very  haughtily  toward  the  wine  trade, 
shortly  abandoning  thai  line  to  try  my  luck  at 
selling  laces  and  trimmings. 

Here,  too,  I  was  lamentably  unhappy,  and  my 
career  was  not  conspicuously  successful.  I  re- 


Slrauss  Peyton 

ROBERT  B.  MANTELL  AS  HAMLET 

Of  course,  in  the  dialect  of  Edinboro'  and  Dub- 
lin, a  "gamp"  is  a  large  umbrella  and  it  )vas  a 
beaded  gimp  I  really  had  to  sell ;  gimp,  I  may 
explain,  being  a  sort  of  fancy  braid. 


SHORTLY  after  earning  this  soubriquet  I  saw 
Barry  Sullivan,  one  enchanted  night,  as 
Macbeth.  That  finished  my  career  in  the  sordid 
traffic  of  "gimps."  I  promptly  ran  away  to  be- 
come an  actor.  I  fancy  as  I  recall  early  recol- 
lections of  my  father  and  his  delight  at  the  ama- 
teur performances  in  which  his  children  shone, 
that  he  opposed  my  infatuation  for  the  stage  less 
sternly  than  he  seemed.  I  remember  hearing 
him  describe  again  and  again  his  blood  curling 
joy  at  the  performance  of  Gustavus  V.  Brooke, 
whom  he  had  seen  enact  his  classic  repertoire  in 
a  Scottish  barn.  In  deference,  however,  to 
family  prejudice,  and  the  better  to  escape  being 
recognized  by  godless  friends  as  the  unfortunate 
"gamps,"  I  assumed  the  name  of  Robert  Hudson 
and,  having  definitely  struck  out  for  myself  on 
the  rugged  path  of  the  drama,  decided  to  carve 
out  a  high  career  in  America,  and  sailed  for 
Boston,  where  I  was  led  to  believe  young  talent 
was  warmly  welcomed.  My  first  stay  on  these 
shores  was  a  very  short  one  for  within  ten  days 


after  landing  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill. 
I  started  home  again.  After  various  tragic 
struggles  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  record, 
I  made  my  first  professional  appearance  in  a 
speaking  part  in  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  as  the 
Sergeant  in  "Arrah-Na-Pogue."  This  was  in  the 
season  of  1875-7:;. 

In  1870-77  I  went  on  tour  with  Miss 
Marriot,  a  provincial  actress  highly  es- 
teemed in  her  day,  and  in  her  support 
played  a  staggering  number  of  roles.  To 
those  young  players  of  to-day  who  plume 
themselves  (and  quite  rightly)  on  ''get- 
ting up"  in  the  forty  parts  or  so  that 
sometimes  fall  to  a  repertoire  actor  in  a 
single  stock  season,  I  venture  modestly  to 
boast  that  I  played  more  than  three  hun- 
dred characters  during  my  engagement 
with  Miss  Marriot.  Beginning  with 
Daddy  Radcliffe  in  "Jeannie  Deans,"  a 
dramatization  of  Scott's  "Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian," very  popular  in  the  '70's,  I 
played  walking  gentlemen,  leading  young 
heroes,  stalking  villains,  first,  second  and 
even  third  old  men,  comedy  roles  and 
female  characters  besides  excursions  into 
song,  pantomime  and  the  dance.  A  chap 
had  to  be  versatile  in  those  companies, 
and  no  New  York  critic  was  ever  keener 
on  the  scent  for  the  slightest  lapse  from 
classic  tradition  than  were  the  audiences 
that  cheered  the  hero  or  jeered  the  villain 
along  the  route  of  Miss  Marriot's  tour. 


\  FTER  the  season  of  1877  came  to  a 
•**•  close,  I  was  engaged  to  open  in  New- 
castle in  pantomime.  Of  this  engage- 
ment the  salient  fact  that  stands  forth 
was  that  Gerald  Eyre,  later  a  New  York 
favorite,  was  Demon  of  the  Cave,  while 
I  played  the  role  of  the  Frog.  It  was 
Mr.  Eyre's  duty,  of  course,  to  kick  the  Frog 
about  the  stage.  He  used  to  ask,  under  his 
breath,  "will  you  stand  me  a  drink  after  the 
show  ?"  And  knowing  that  unless  I  gave  my 
promise  his  kicks  were  sure  to  take  on  an  un- 
pleasant tinge  of  realism,  I  used  to  croak,  "Yep, 
yep,  yep,"  and  the  best  English  notices  of  these 
earlier  days  of  mine,  came  from  the  critic  who 
discovered  that  I  had  so  closely  studied  the  habits 
and  the  accents  of  the  bull-frog,  that  my  hops 
about  the  stage,  and  my  croaking  ''yep"  were  the 
most  truthful  reflection  of  bactrician  naturalism 
ever  seen  on  the  local  stage. 

Among  the  visiting  stars  whom  we  supported 
was  George  Clarke,  later  a  great  favorite  at 
Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York.  Owing  to  the 
alcoholic  indisposition  of  the  old  men  of  the 
company,  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Father 
Doolan,  to  the  "Con"  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  "Con 
the  Shaughran."  Afterwards  when  I  had  come 
again  to  America  and  was  playing  Loris  Tpanoff 
in  "Fedora,"  with  Fanny  Davenport,  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  it  was  my  custom  to 
meet  a  group  of  bright  spirits  at  the  old  Morton 
House  each  evening  after  the  play.  George 
Clarke,  Bartley  Campbell,  Leander  Richardson 
and  T  were  settling  the  fate  of  the  drama  at  such 
a  gathering  one  night  when  the  question  of  bad 
performances  came  up,  and  someone  asked  Mr. 
Clarke  to  name  the  very  worst  actor  he  had  ever 
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seen.  Mr.  Clarke  mused  a  few  minutes  and  then 
replied :  "A  fellow  named  Hudson — Bob  Hudson 
— whom  I  ran  across  in  Newcastle  during  a  tour 
of  the  English  provinces.  He  played  Father 
Doolan  in  "Con  the  Shaughran,"  and  for  utter, 
hopeless  crime  his  acting  lay  over  anything  I 
ever  saw." 

"The  joke  is  on  me,"  I  said,  "for  I  was  that 
Bob  Hudson." 


BUT  to  return  to  Miss  Marriot.  After  a 
second  season  in  her  company  I  sailed  again 
for  America,  and  opened  for  the  first  time  under 
my  own  name  of  Robert  Mantell  in  the  support 
of  Mme.  Modjeska,  on  November  18,  1878,  in 
Albany,  as  Gustave  in  "Camille."  During  this 
engagement  I  played  several  Shakespearean  char- 
acters, including  the  fiery  Tybalt  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Other  young  fellows  in  this  company 
were  Henry  Miller  and  W.  J.  Ferguson,  then  as 
now,  capital  actors  and  sterling  human  beings. 

The  illness  of  my  mother  called  me  home  in 
the  summer  of  1879,  and  I  remained  in  England 
for  three  seasons.  From  July,  1879,  to  July, 
1880,  exactly  one  year,  I  toured  with  the  Amer- 
ican stars,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Knight 
(Sophie  Worrell),  with  whom  I  opened  at  the 
Princess  Theatre,  Birmingham,  as  Dick  Freely, 
in  "Otto,"  July  12th.  With  this  accomplished 
couple  I  also  played  Cato  Dove  in  "Forbidden 
Fruit,"  closing  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  in 
London. 

During  the  tour  of  the  Knights,  while  playing 
in  Hull,  I  visited  the  races  which  were  running 
on  a  course  about  eight  miles  from  the  town. 
Conveyances  being  lacking  I  ran  the  entire  dis- 
tance—not such  a  feat  for  a  young  man  raised 
on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  moors.  But  during  the 
sprint  back  to  the  theatre,  I  contrived  to  strain 
a  tendon,  and  an  abscess  formed  on  my  leg  which 
threatened  to  cause  a  permanent  lameness  and 
end  my  career  as  an  actor.  I  made  a  very  rapid 
recovery  and  notwithstanding  a  slight  limp  was 
able  to  open  in  Birmingham  on  September  4th 
of  that  year  as  Romeo,  in  the  support  of  Miss 
Helen  Wallis,  a  popular  Shakespearean  star.  My 
first  line,  "He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound,"  was,  I  remember,  received  with  a  burst 
of  applause  from  a  sympathetic  audience  which 
had  learned  of  my  misadventure.  As  I  recall  the 


event  I  cannot  believe  that  this  early  perform- 
ance of  the  star-crossed  Romeo  called  for  any 
other  applause. 

The  season  of  '81-'83  I  toured  England  with 
Miss  Wallis  and  supported  her  in  a  London  sea- 
son at  the  Olympic  Theatre  during  which  en- 
gagement I  played  Orlando,  Benedick,  Charles 
Surface,  Claude  Melnotte,  Romeo,  St.  Cyr  in 
"Ninon"  and  other  roles.  The  following  year  I 
was  engaged  as  leading  support  to  Miss  Marie 
de  Grey,  whose  piece  de  resistance  was  Amy 
Robsart  in  a  dramatization  of  "Kenilworth," 
in  which  play  I  was  cast  for  Leicester. 
With  Miss  de  Grey  I  also  played  Young  Mar- 
low  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  Shakespearean  roles,  closing  on  August 
7,  1882,  with  my  last  English  appearance  as 
Macbeth  to  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  star. 


THEN   came  America   again.     While   playing 
with   Miss   de   Grey   in   London   I   was   en- 
gaged  by   the    late   John    Stetson    to   create   the 
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principal  role  in  the  American  production  of 
"The  Romany  Rye,"  but  when  I  reached  New 
York  in  September,  1882,  I  found  to  my  acute 
disappointment  that  I  had  been  lent  to  Brooks 
and  Dickson  to  appear  in  "The  World,"  a  spec- 
tacular melodrama,  while  the  late  John  Norton, 
afterwards  well  known  as  manager  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  in  St.  Louis,  had  been  given  my 
part  in  "The  Romany  Rye."  After  four  weeks, 
however,  to  my  great  joy,  I  was  transferred  to 
the  role  played  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  opened  in 
"The  Romany  Rye"  at  Booth's  Theatre,  on  the 
historic  night  upon  which  the  Park  Theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Romany  Rye"  filled  out 
the  season  and  the  following  year  I  was  given  my 
first  great  opportunity  in  America  by  Fanny 
Davenport,  with  whom  I  played  the  part  of 
Loris  Ipanoff  in  "Fedora"  with  the  superb  Daven- 
port in  the  title  role. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  be  excused  for  digressing 
a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  fine  artist  and  great  woman?  I  have  played 
with  many  actresses  in  my  day,  but  never  have 
I  known  a  star  so  generous,  so  jealously  anxious 
for  the  success  of  every  member  of  her  company, 
so  absolutely  devoid  of  any  tinge  of  professional 
selfishness  as  Miss  Davenport.  Big-brained  and 
big-hearted  she  was  great  as  an  artist,  but  even 
greater  as  a  fine,  lovable  human  being. 

After  closing  with  Miss  Davenport,  with  whom 
I  later  filled  a  second  engagement  in  "Fedora,"  I 
played  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  "Called 
Back,"  a  dramatization  of  a  popular  novel  by 
Hugh  Conway,  under  the  management  of  Daniel 
Frohman.  In  April,  1885,  I  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  "old"  Lyceum  Theatre  in  "Da- 
kolar,"  under  the  management  of  the  late  Steele 
Mackaye,  who  built  the  theatre,  wrote  the  play 
and  managed  the  company.  Great  things  were 
expected  of  "Dakolar,"  but  even  with  John 
Mason  and  Viola  Allen  in  the  cast,  it  proved  but 
a  momentary  success  and  was  shortly  shelved. 


DURING  the  summer  of  this  year,  I  was  en- 
gaged for  McVickar's  great  stock  company 
in  Chicago — an  organization  noted  in  its  day,  in 
which  I  played  a  number  of  parts  including 
Claude  Melnotte.  Raphael  in  "The  Marble 
Heart,"  and  for  the  first  time  the  leading  role 


IN  "MONBARS 


IN  "THE  SECRET  WARRANT" 


IN  "THE  DAGGER  AND  THE  CROSS" 


MR.  MANTELL  IN  THREE  OF  HIS  EARLIER  ROLES 


in  "Money."  After  a  short  visit  to  England,  I 
returned  to  finish  the  season  of  1885-86  with 
Miss  Davenport.  A  brief  stock  engagement  un- 
der the  management  of  Al  Hayman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco followed,  filling  in  the  weeks  of  the  summer. 

During  the  first  season  of  "Fedora,"  at  one  of 
the  symposia  I  have  mentioned  at  the  old  Mor- 
ton House,  John  W.  Keller,  journalist  and  critic, 
suggested  that  I  should  seek  a  popular  vehicle 
and  go  starring  on  my  own  account.  This  was 
the  first  glimmering  notion  of  a  stellar  career 
that  ever  entered  my  mind,  but  Mr.  Keller,  hav- 
ing introduced  the  microbe,  the  serum  worked 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  engagement  with 
Miss  Davenport  in  1886,  I  entered  into  a  cop- 
tract  with  the  late  Augustus  Pitou,  by  the  terms' 
of  which  I  was  to  star  under  his  management. 

A  play  written  by  my  friend,  Keller, 
and  called  "Tangled  Lives,"  was  the  piece  se- 
lected for  my  debut,  which  took  place  September 
16th,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  a  company 
headed  by  Eleanor  Carey  and  including  Nelson 
Wheatcroft,  Effie  Shannon  and  ''Aunt"  Louise 
Eldridgc.  For  five  years  I  continued  under  Mr. 
Pitou's  management,  appearing  in  "Tangled 
Lives,"  "Monbars,"  "The  Corsican  Brothers," 
and  Shakespeare  plays. 


IN  1891  at  the  conclusion  of  my  engagement 
with  Mr.  Pitou  I  rented  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
and  produced,  as  a  venture  of  my  own,  a  ro- 
mantic piece  called  "The  Veiled  Picture."  This 
failed  to  win  public  approval  and  I  signed  a  con- 
tract to  appear  as  star  under  the  management 
of  Proctor  and  Turner,  opening  in  Buffalo 


August  29,  1892,  in  "The  Face  in  the  Moonlight." 
The  following  season  I  created  the  role  of  Parr- 
hasius  in  Espy  Williams'  classic  drama  of  that 
name.  The  season  of  1896  I  again  managed  my 
own  tour,  but  was  glad,  after  some  time  spent 
under  my  own  management,  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  late  M.  W.  Hanley,  who  directed  my 
affairs  for  several  years. 


DURING  this  period,  I  played  in  "The  Free 
Lance,"  "The  Queen's  Garter,"  "The  Hus- 
band," "The  Dagger  and  the  Cross,"  a  dramati- 
zation from  Hutton's  novel ;  "A  Gentleman  from 
Gascogny,"  as  well  as  many  Shakespearean  plays, 
with  revivals  of  "Monbars,"  "Marble  Heart," 
"The  Corsican  Brothers,"  and  other  pieces. 

In  1907,  after  several  seasons  absence  from 
New  York,  I  appeared  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre  in  a  romantic  comedy,  "The  Light  of 
Other  Days,"  and  in  1908  began  my  very  happy 
alliance  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Brady,  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  continuously  until  to-day, 
and  with  whom  I  can  ask  no  better  fortune  than 
to  remain  until  the  final  curtain  falls  and  the 
lights  are  "rung  out"  on  my  professional  career. 

During  my  association  with  Mr.  Brady  I  have 
appeared  in  a  varied  round  of  Shakespearean 
characters,  adding  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "King 
John"  to  my  repertoire,  and  playing  the  title 
roles  also  in  "Richelieu"  and  "Louis  XL"  For 
the  coming  season  Mr.  Brady  has  arranged  a 
repertoire  of  eleven  Shakespearean  plays,  includ- 
ing a  massive  production  of  Shy  lock,  with  novel 
scenic  effects. 


Early  this  year  I  made  my  first  excursion 
into  the  realm  of  the  picture  drama,  appearing 
in  three  film  productions  made  in  New  York  and 
three  made  in  Jamaica.  I  am  not  of  those  who 
prefer  acting  before  a  camera  to  the  greater 
thrill  and  inspiration  of  the  living  audience,  and 
although  enormous  financial  inducements  have 
been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  further  appearances 
on  the  screen,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  again 
abandon  the  spoken  for  the  silent  drama. 


AS  I  look  back  over  these  long  years  upon 
the  stage,  I  am  profoundly  glad  and  grate- 
ful that  my  lot  has  been  cast  with  the  disciples 
of  the  drama.  In  the  law  I  might  have  won 
greater  reputation  and  higher  financial  reward. 
Had  I  clung  to  commercial  pursuits  I  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  the  accumulation  of  greater 
wealth  that  I  have  gained  by  acting.  But  in  no 
other  profession,  art  or  trade  could  I  have  been 
so  happy,  and  in  none  could  I  have  captured  the 
precious  reward  that  brings  its  glow  to  the  heart 
of  the  actor  who  follows  his  star  unfaltering 
along  the  path  of  the  higher  drama. 

To  have  held  the  torch  of  Shakespeare  aloft 
and  alight  for  almost  a  generation,  is  a  privilege 
worth  all  the  unflagging  courage  and  endeavor, 
all  the  energy  and  inspiration  that  must  be 
brought  to  such  an  effort,  and  I  bless  the  hour 
in  which  I  dedicated  my  career  to  the  highest 
and  best  I  know  in  the  theatre,  and  not  for  all 
the  treasure  on  earth  would  I  relinquish  the 
right  to  sign  myself:  ROBERT  MANTF.U.— Actor. 
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ROBERT  B.  MANTELL  AND  GENEVIEVE  HAMPER  IN  "KING  LEAR" 
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From  a  photograph  by  Arnold  Genlki 


MARTHA  HEDMAX,  after  a  summer  spent  in  the  Maine  woods,  is  again  back  in 
"The  Boomerang."  There  is  no  more  earnest  player  than  this  young  actress,  who 
has  achieved  reputation  for  charm,  talent  and  exceptional  intelligence  in  three  countries 
— Sweden,  her  native  country;  England,  where  she  was  Sir  George  Alexander's  leading 
woman;  and  the  United  States  in  which  she  made  her  debut  with  John  Mason  three 
years  ago  in  "The  Attack."  "I  have  chosen  America  for  my  home,"  she  says.  "I  come 
from  the  North  where  all  are  sad  and  heavy.  I  love  America  because  ;'.  has  taught 
me  the  art  of  the  light  heart." 


THE  AUTHOR  AT  REHEARSAL 

#K  PERRITON  MAXWELL 


WHY  is  a  playwright? 
From    the    average   producer's    view- 
point  the   inquiry   is   Foolish   Question 
Number  9640  and  the  answer  to  it :  ''He  ain't." 

When  the  white-faced  and  trembling  author 
creeps  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  "big 
act,"  on  premiere  night,  to  sheepishly  acknowl- 
edge the  thunderous  plaudits  of  his  friends  and 
other  deadheads,  don't  envy  him  his  fleeting 
honors.  He  is  the  most  miserable  of  humans 
connected  with  the  theatre. 

Not  because  his  legs  have  been  suddenly  seized 
with  infantile  paralysis,  not  because  the  emo- 
tional riot  in  his  left  breast  threatens  to  break 
through  the  starched  facade  of  his  brand-new 
dress-shirt,  not  because  his  futile  attempt  to 
smile  with  easy  nonchalance  ends  in  an  expres- 
sion of  petrified  agony,  but  because  deep  down  in 
his  soul  is  the  conviction  that  he  is  acting  the 
part  of  a  transparent  fraud. 

The  guilty  feeling  which  possesses  him  is  not 
unfounded,  though  his  crime  has  been  thrust 
upon  him  by  brutal  and  comparative  strangers. 
He  is  standing  for  a  piece  of  work  that  is  no 
longer  his  own.  He  has  aided  and  abetted  in 
the  creation  of  a  verbal  Frankenstein  that  has 
risen  up  to  swallow  him  whole  and  grimaced 
painfully  in  the  process  of  mastication.  Some- 
where in  sight-destroying  type  in  the  program 
you  may  find  his  name,  but  that  and  his  irregu- 
larly mailed  royalty  checks  are  all  that  is  left 
of  his  ego. 


IN  stageland  the  playwright  is  tolerated  as  a 
necessary  evil  like  the  fire  department  restric- 
tions and  the  cost  of  billboards.  Not  quite  has 
he  been  eliminated,  but  there  is  a  buoyant  hope 
in  the  managerial  bosom  that  soon  the  happy, 
economic  day  will  dawn  when  plays  shall  be 
made  by  the  pressure  of  a  system  of  labelled 
keys,  a  glorified  add- 
ing-machine,  a  super- 
self-acting  typewriter. 
But  invention  lags 
and  the  author  sur- 
vives to  make  the 
days  of  the  stage- 
producer  a  long- 
drawn  out  Gehenna 
and  his  nights  a  hor- 
ror filled  with  the 
wan  forms  of  obtuse 
writing  folk.  And 
why?  Let  us  see. 

"When  a  play  is 
accepted  the  first 
thing  I  do  is  to  have 
the  author  rewrite 
it."  A  famous  New 
York  manager  said 
that,  and  in  saying 
it  he  epitomized 
the  whole  managerial 
attitude  toward 
playwrights' —  known 
and  unknown.  To  the 
business  branch  of 
the  theatre  the  author 
is  an  incompetent, 
per  se;  he  knows  not 
what  the  public 
wants ;  he  risks  no 


money  on  his  play  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
little  if  any  say  in  its  presentation.  Of  course 
he  is  a  handy  man  to  have  about  the  place  when 
a  rehearsal  is  on ;  he  may  be  requisitioned  to 
put  "punch"  and  "pep"  into  the  dialogue  as  the 
producer  conceives  it,  or  to  invent  new  situations 
while  the  company  goes  out  to  luncheon.  Beyond 
that  the  author  is  a  common  nuisance;  the  stage 
cat  has  more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducer and  plays  and  scene-carpenters. 


PERHAPS  after  all,  that  is  just  what  he  de- 
serves; he  does,  if  he  is  very  young  and 
verdant  and  self-sufficient.  All  of  which  he  is — 
at  times.  To  the  author  who  has  won  his  spurs 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  theatrical  news-notes 
and  reviews,  or  who  has  ''put  over"  three  or  four 
money-making  hits  (along  with  his  average 
quota  of  "flivvers")  the  manager  and  his  producer 
find  it  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  extend  the 
clammy  hand  of  toleration  and  lend  a  respectful 
ear.  One  does  not,  of  course,  deal  with  an 
Augustus  Thomas  or  a  Winchell  Smith  as  one 
deals  with  misguided  Hiram  Boob  who  brings 
down  to  Broadway  from  the  agitated  literary 
circles  of  Squash  Corners,  his  six-act  tragedy 
and  an  inflated  idea  of  his  own  importance.  Suc- 
cess is  its  own  justification  and  makes  its  own 
demands.  But  between  the  mountain  top  and 
the  valley  of  stageland  there  is  a  vast  stretch  of 
fertile  territory  where  humans  of  both  sexes 
with  common  sense  and  clear  vision  toil  for  rec- 
ognition and  the  reward  that  should  go  with 
earnest  work  well  done.  Why  should  this  terri- 
tory be  an  eternal  terra  incognito  of  the  man- 
agerial mind?  And  it  is. 

Here  is  a  true  picture  to  prove  my  point.  It  is 
a  September  morn  in  New  York  (the  bathing 
season  is  over,  so  don't  look  for  the  girl,  though 


she  is  there),  and  inside  one  of  the  big  theatres 
a  rehearsal  is  on.  Three  times  the  author  has 
rewritten  the  second  act  of  his  play;  once  be- 
cause he  thought  the  stage  producer  might  be 
right  in  most  of  his  criticism  of  the  situations 
and  the  "business"  they  involved;  once  because 
the  woman  star,  whose  pro  tempore  husband  is  a 
two-thirds  owner  of  the  production,  thought 
most  of  the  good  lines  given  to  other  members 
of  the  cast  should  be  written  into  her  own  part ; 
and  once  because  a  war  being  in  progress  the 
manager  who  is  to  "present"  the  play  thought  a 
timely  element  should  be  infused  into  the  piece 
despite  the  fact  that  its  theme  is  as  foreign  to 
war  as  a  spotlight  is  foreign  to  modesty. 

L!ut  it  is  the  author's  first  play  and  he  had 
been  made  to  feel  his  lack  of  importance  from 
the  day  the  manager  wrote  him  that  although 
it  was  a  very  bad  piece  of  work  he  was  inclined 
to  risk  a  few  dollars  on  it.  And  now,  in  re- 
hearsal, he  watches  the  structure  he  has  built 
up  with  an  eye  to  logical  sequences  and  truth  to 
character,  torn  down  ruthlessly,  brick  by  brick, 
while  he  sits  in  a  far  corner,  unobserved  and 
figuratively  eating  out  his  heart  with  chagrin. 
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A    REHEARSAL    AT    THE    PLAYHOUSE,     NEW     YORK 

Manager  William  A.  Brady  and  Playwright  Jules  Eckert  Goodman  directing  the  production  of  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back."  Mr.  Brady  shows  his  managerial  authority  by  smoking  a  cigar  and  lounging 
in  a  chair  with  a  coat  on.  The  dramatist  (the  person  on  the  extreme  left)  is  kept  where  the  manager 

thinks  authors  belong — in  the  pit  below. 


"  ERE,  Mr.  Author,"  shouts  the  stage-pro- 
ducer, "you'll  have  to  rewrite  the  first  part 
of  this  act.  Get  in  some  more  sob  stuff  and 
about  ten  laughs.  It  sags  in  the  middle.  Better 
put  in  some  funny  lines  for  the  hero's  mother,  too." 
"Excuse  me  Mr.  Forsham,"  timidly  objects 
the  author,  "but  don't  you  think  that  will  make 
the  old  lady  rather  ridiculous.  She  must  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience." 

"You  do  as  I  say,"  retorts  the  producer,  ''And 
while  you're  about  it  fix  up  the  hero's  entrance 
speech  so  that  the  people  out  front  will  know 
he's  alive.  We  don't  want  'em  to  think  he's 
going  to  a  funeral  instead  of  going  to  meet  his 
sweetheart.  Better 
get  busy  with  these 
things  right  away." 

"But  it's  impossible 
to  put  all  that  stuff 
in  without  ruining 
the  play,"  protests 
the  author.  And 
growing  bolder  with 
his  rising  anger  he 
adds:  "It  will  be  a 
three-ring  circus,  not 
a  play,  if  I  carry  oui 
everybody's  ideas." 

"Nothing  is  impos- 
sible except  a  play- 
wright," retorts  the 
grand  mogul  of  the 
stage,  perpetrating  a 
near  epigram.  "If 
this  production  is  to 
go  on,  you'll  put  in 
it  just  what  I  tell 
you  to,  or  there's 
nothing  doing." 

"What  d'm  e  a  n, 
nothing  doing?"  asks 
the  author. 

"I  mean  this,  bo. 
Y  o  u'r  e  going  to 
change  every  little 
word  and  every  little 
(Concluded  on  page  244) 


[198] 
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LUCREZIA   BOKI   AT  THE   BAT 


This  popular  soprano  who  lost  her 
voice  and  is  now  said  to  have  re- 
covered it,  will  again  be  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan.  The  singer  spent  the 
summer  on  Blue  Mountain  Lake 
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FRANCES  WHITE 
Clever  dancer  and  singer  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies" 
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ADOLPH  BOLM 
As  Pierrot  in  "Carnaval"  with  the 
Serge  de  Diaghileff   Ballet   Russe 
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THEATRE  AT  THE  FRENCH 

FRONT 

A  gift  from  generous  donors  to  the 
Frencli  Army.  The  theatre  comprises 
dressing  rooms  for  the  actors  and  two 
sets  of  scenery.  It  can  be  erected  in 
three  hours. 


ROBERT    EDMOND   JONES 

(.Right) 

A  disciple  of  Reinhardt,  Mr.  Jones 
is  the  first  American  artist  to  bring 
originality  of  design  and  color  to  the 
theatre.  His  costume  designs  and  set- 
ting for  "The  Man  Who  Married  a 
Dumb  Wife"  at  Wallack's  and  his 
more  recent  designs  for  the  scenery 
of  "Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands"  and 
"The  Happy  Knding"  stamp  him  as 
an  artist  of  rare  imagination. 


FLORE  REVALLES 

(Left) 

as  Cleopatra  with  the  Serge 
de    Diaghileff    Ballet    Russe 
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ACTUALITES   IN   THE   WORLD   OF   THE   STAGE 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PLAY 

<By  CHARLOTTE  WELLS 

Play  reader  for  the  Messrs.  Shubert 


AS  each   season   passes   and   a  new   one   is 
about  to  open  we  hear  more  or  less  ir- 
ritable discussion  of  the  material  offered 
the  public,  and  especially  of  that  mythical  thing, 
"the  great  American  play." 

Does  it  exist,  and  if  so,  why  is  it  not  taken 
from  the  drawer  and  offered  to  an  anxious  and 
expectant  public. 

An  experience  of  many  years,  and  the  reading 
of  many  thousands  of  manuscripts,  both  native 
and  foreign,  as  official  playreader  for  an  im- 
portant firm  of  American  producers,  has  not  con- 
vinced the  writer  of  this  article  that  true  genius 
is  often  wholly  neglected,  though  it  doubtless 
fights  harder  for  recognition  than  mere  talent, 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 


THE  producers  of  plays,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  governed  largely  by  experi- 
ence in  their  selections,  and  in  their  mental  classi- 
fication certain  popular  successes  stand  out  as 
types  of  what  drama  should  be  if  it  is  to  please 
the  public. 

If  the  new  and  original  genius  exhibits  a  unique 
vein  of  comedy,  or  a  startlingly  individual  view- 
point with  regard  to  the  problems  of  human  exist- 
ence, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  com- 
mercial manager  will  regard  him  with  suspicion 
and  reject  his  product.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  such  an  author  will  lack  encouragement  or 
that  he  need  be  given  over  to  despair  because  a 
contract  and  advance  royalties  are  not  immedi- 
ately forthcoming.  If  he  can  bear  the  first  heart- 
breaking disappointments  with  courage  and  a 
sense  of  humor,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
he  will  "arrive"  some  day — for  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  people  are  working  for  the  dramatic 
author  and  forwarding  his  ultimate  success — 
often  without  any  personal  reward. 

If  then,  the  work  of  the  real  dramatic  genius 
is  not  often  presented  to  the  audiences  'which 
crowd  our  theatres,  what  is  it  which  makes  the 
success  of  the  popular  play? 

Unquestionably  it  is  due  to  a  certain  vitality 
which  often  exists  in  work  which  has  no  claim 
to  literary  merit,  but  which  does  touch  some 
quivering  nerve  in  the  great  moving,  thrilling 
sensitive  mass  of  human  consciousness  which  is 
known  as  "the  public." 

It  may  be  a  comedy  touch  to  which  that  sen- 
sitiveness responds,  or  a  note  of  cheap  sentiment 
— the  point  is  that  it  is  alive  and  real — a  throb 
of  the  human  pulse— a  rhythmic  impulse  which 
carries  in  waves  from  brain  to  brain  and  heart 
to  heart — until  the  crowd  gradually  becomes  one 
in  feeling  with  actor  and  author. 

The  dynamic  force  of  a  genuine  dramatic  idea 
is  very  great  and  will  always  carry  the  audience 
with  it,  if  the  author  is  not  too  great  a  stumbling 
block  to  his  own  inspiration. 

The  American  playwright  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  his  own  talent,  because  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  has  not  learned  his  craft. 

In  the  simplest  arts  the  workman  realizes  that 
he  must  know  how  to  put  things  together  in 
some  sort  of  harmony  and  relation  to  their 
values — but  the  playwright  scorns  such  knowledge 


— at  least  it  is  sadly  true  of  him  in  this  country. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  English  plays 
which  come  over  here,  very  few  are  open  to  this 
criticism.  Often  they  are  slight  in  theme  and 
thin  as  to  plot,  but  they  are  neatly  and  deftly 
made  and  play  without  much  alteration. 

In  both  art  and  science,  our  people  are  too 
much  in  a  hurry.  But  craftsmanship  alone,  and 
sympathy  with  popular  sentiment,  will  not  make 
the  great  American  play  unless  some  deeper  note 
is  struck. 

Many  persons  remember  "The  Great  Divide" 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  big  drama  by  an 
American  author  which  we  have  had  of  recent 
years.  This  play,  it  is  true,  had  obvious  faults 
of  construction  and  it  was  open  to  criticism  in 
many  respects,  but  it  had  an  indescribable  effect 
on  the  crowd.  Mr.  Moody  had  placed  his  poet 
finger  on  a  great  throbbing  artery  which  pulsed 
from  the  primitive  sources  of  life — and  the  most 
unthinking  person  felt  the  thrill  of  it. 

And  here  again  we  touch  upon  a  popular  local 
fallacy — that  poetry  and  literature  are  opposed 
to  drama. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  novelist  makes 
a  bad  playwright,  and  the  poet  has  to  curb  his 
imagination  and  forsake  his  imagery  if  he  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  commercial  possibility — but  we 
all  know  that  in  Europe  this  has  never  been  the 
case.  There  the  dramatist  and  poet  are  one— 
where  either  is  great  and  human,  and  a  brief 
glance  over  the  list  of  famous  names  will  con- 
vince anyone  of  the  fact. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  at  this  date  it 
is  practicable  to  write  in  verse  form — but  the  deep 
sympathy  with  life  and  the  power  to  create  an 
illusion  about  common  things  which  makes  part 
of  the  poet's  equipment,  is  also  valuable  to  the 
dramatist  if  he  means  to  write  something  bigger 
than  Broadway  melodrama.  Moody  had  all  this 
and  more,  and  if  he  had  lived  would  doubtless 
have  given  us  great  drama. 

But  in  this  country  the  lovely  ''Prunella" 
failed,  while  cheap  and  unbeautiful  things 
flourish. 


WHOSE  fault  is  it?  The  managers  are  blamed 
or  the  degradation  of  popular  taste, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  gave  us  "Prunella" 
and  the  public  would  not  go  to  see  it.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  different  had  the  production 
been  made  in  a  popular  house  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  crowd — but  thereby  hangs  an- 
other discussion. 

There  have  been  other  beautiful  things  which 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  those  who  regard  the  box  office  as 
the  test  of  a  good  play,  look  upon  the  thing  of 
mere  beauty  with  doubt  and  distaste. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  regard  them- 
selves as  patrons  of  the  drama,  yet  who  never 
spend  five  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  season  upon 
supporting  a  high  class  play.  They  talk  loudly 
and  indignantly  of  the  commercialism  of  the 
theatre,  while  they  use  every  possible  pull  to 
obtain  seats  to  the  attractions  they  denounce. 

The  literary  set  is  full  of  these  complainers — 


and  they  are  the  class  who  should  be  counted 
upon  to  support  real  drama — but  they  seem  to 
have  a  vague  idea  that  producers  are  able  to  run 
their  houses  without  profit — and  they  have  no 
practical  notion  of  the  expense  of  producing  and 
maintaining  a  play.  It  is  not  to  anyone's  ad- 
vantage that  the  managers  should  produce  fail- 
ures, and  the  future  of  the  theatre  rests  with 
the  public  which  patronizes  it — not  with  the  men 
who  cater  to  its  fluctuating  fancies. 


IF  we  have  not  a  great  theatre — if  we  are  not 
producing  big  and  vital  dramas,  it  is  because 
we  are  not  at  present  a  great  and  purposeful 
nation.  The  commercialism  of  the  theatre  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  mercenary  spirit  which 
is  making  of  America  a  time  serving  and  sordid 
nation.  Our  young  dramatists  are  not  thinking 
deeply  or  feeling  passionately— they  have  no 
vision — or  if  they  have  it  is  distorted  by  keeping 
one  eye  on  the  box  office.  The  authors  and  the 
public  are  fully  as  responsible  as  the  producers. 

In  Russia  the  young  men  are  writing  wonder- 
ful dramas  because  they  are  living  them.  The 
struggle  which  goes  on  there  endlessly  between 
the  spirit  of  human  freedom  and  the  dragon  of 
an  obsolete  despotism,  makes  strong  hearts  and 
brains.  The  suffering  of  a  people  is  developing 
great  writers  and  great  thinkers.  Take  for  in- 
stance, Andreyev's  "Savva."  The  title  part  is  the 
spirit  of  revolution  incarnate — while  the  sacred 
Ikon  is  the  symbol  of  faiths  and  traditions  which 
are  in  the  very  heart's  blood -of  the  people.  The 
dramatic  action  is  stupendous — it  represents  a 
battle  between  forces  stronger  than  human  life 
itself. 

That  is  big  drama  if  you  like,  and  taking  it 
for  an  example  "the  great  American  play" 
dwindles  into  amusing  insignificance.  But  we 
shall  have  it  yet — when  we  are  less  prosperous — 
less  selfish — less  at  our  ease — for  our  young 
writers  have  abundant  talent. 

At  present  their  idea  of  a  sociological  play 
seems  to  be  the  story  of  a  strike — a  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor — or  else  they  go  far 
afield  and  borrow  from  foreign  sources. 

Of  the  psychology  of  our  own  social  conditions 
they  are  wholly  neglectful,  and  the  very  word 
itself  sends  a  shudder  of  distrust  down  the  spine 
of  the  play  producer. 

The  American  dramatist  does  not  realize  that 
it  is  the  spirit  of  this  great  complex  people  which 
he  must  understand  if  he  wishes  to  write  great 
plays.  The  material  side  of  social  problems  has 
been  exploited,  and  it  is  all  too  hard  and  obvious 
and  mechanical  to  make  drama.  The  struggle  in 
"Savva"  might  be  carried  on  by  spirits  of  the 
air — it  needs  no  human  machinery — yet  the  heart 
of  man  is  the  stage  on  which  the  terrific  con- 
flict takes  place. 

Galsworthy's  "Justice"  is  another  and  more 
practical  example.  Not  the  harsh  detail  of  the 
action — the  cruel  and  relentless  machinery  of  the 
law,  but  its  effect  on  the  tortured  soul  of  the 
man — is  what  holds  the  audience  in  a  grip  of 
horror  and  sympathy,  while  the  poor  human 
heart  breaks  before  (Concluded  on  page  '-"''-'  > 
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From  a  portrait  by  Bertram  Park,  London 


MURIEL     MARTIN     HARVEY 

Cyril   Maude's   new  leading  lacly   in   "Jeff" 
which  opens  at  the  Empire  Theatre  shortly 


PLAYERS  IN  BUSINESS 

#x  ADA  PATTERSON 


GENERALLY,  when  the  player  stoops— or 
rises— to  trade,  the  actor  finds  the  level 
of  his  inclination  in  hotel  keeping,  the 
actress  in  the  concoction,  exploitation,  and  sale, 
of  cosmetics. 

The  name  of  those  silent  partners,  principal 
backers  and  large  shareholders  in  hotels,  who 
are  actors,  is  legion.  Those  who  are  overtly 
proprietors  of  hotels  recall  themselves  trippingly. 
to  tongue  or  pen :  Charles  Ross  of  Weber-Field 
perennial  fame;  Billy  Van,  a  prince  in  line  of 
succession,  if  not  an  uncrowned  king  of  vaude- 
ville; May  Irwin,  America's  foremost  come- 
dienne; May  Hanlon,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
agile  and  accumulative  brothers  Hanlon ;  Maude 
Odell,  the  stately  beauty  of  musical  comedy  ;  Fiske 
O'Hara,  whom  they  call  the  new  Billy  Scanlon. 

Of  the  making  of  cosmetics,  avowed  or  dis- 
avowed, by  actresses  there  is  no  end.  Lil- 
lian Russell  told  me  that  from  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  Lillian  Russell  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions, she  expected  to  profit  a  million  dollars. 
That  statement  she  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  of  her  rejuvenating  powders,  her 
rouges  and  cold  creams.  The  continuance  of 
their  sale  year  after  year,  against  the  competition 
of  novel  or  established  beauty  aids,  indicates  that 
the  structure  of  her  confidence  was  built  upon 
linn  ground.  Miss  Kn^sell.  when  not  acting,  goes 
daily  to  her  beauty  parlors  on  upper  Broadway 
and  personally  directs  and  aids  in  the  mixture 
of  the  mysterious  ingredients  that  make  up  her 
guaranteed  beautiliers. 

Amelia  Summerville,  raised  to  the  altitude  of 
authority  by  growing  beautifully  less,  ridding 
herself  of  one  hundred  excess  pounds  and  hero- 
ically keeping  rid  of  them,  finds  ready  market 
for  toilet  preparations  of  her  manufacture,  as 
she  does  for  her  practical  book,  "Why  Be  Fat  ?" 
Mildred  Holland  placed  on  the  shelves  given  over 
to  toilet  articles,  in  the  drug  stores,  an  appear- 
ance-of-youth-lending  mixture  known  by  her 
name,  the  jars  that  held  it  being  decorated  by 
her  features.  So  Maida  Craigen  and  so  Mrs. 
Edwin  Knowles,  one-time  actress,  and  widow  of 
the  well-known  manager.  They,  and  others,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  every  woman's  duty  to  be  beau- 
tiful, are  learning  that  it  pays  to  help  them  to 
be  beautiful. 


HAMILTON  REVELLE,  the  well-known 
hero  and  love  maker  on  the  stage,  is  an 
expert  photographer.  Jane  Bliss,  recently 
known  to  Broadway,  conducts  between  and 
through  seasons  a  lingerie  business.  Helen  Avery 
Hardy  makes  hat,  parasol  and  couch  covers,  to 
her  enrichment.  Helen  Windsor  found  her  taste 
as  a  modiste  still  more  gainful  than  her  art  as 
an  actress.  Edna  West,  stage  taught. .in,  the  need 
of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  accc.-.sm -ii •-,,  raises 
flowers  at  her  country  home  at  Freeport,  and 
supplies  them  to  several  of  Manhattan's  leading 
hotels. 

Verona  Jarbeau  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life 
in  the  pursuit  begun  between  seasons  of  a  long 
acting  career,  in  a  reduction  treatment  that  re- 
duced. Many  women  who  were  amply  planned, 
particularly  many  a  sumptuously  proportioned 
actress,  rolled,  brandished  clubs,  perspired, 
showered  and  called  her  blessed. 

Robert  Edeson,  whom  proudly  they  call  ''The 


Squire"  and  lovingly  "the  first  gentleman  of 
these  parts"  out  Sag  Harbor  way  on  Long 
Island,  is  the  owner  of  a  public  garage.  Not 
merely  owner  but  operator.  He  is  at  the  desk 
in  the  garage  office  at  nine  every  day.  The 
banter  of  a  carload  of  friendly  patrons:  "Come 
on,  Mr.  Bob.  Take  us  out  yourself  if  you  can," 
is  answered  by  a  swift  placing  of  himself  at  the 
wheel  and  the  reply :  "I  can,  but  you  ought  to 
see  Mrs.  Bob  at  the  wheel.  She's  a  better  driver 
than  I  am." 

Julian  Eltinge,  for  whom  a  theatre  has  been 
named,  and  who  dresses  and  deports  himself  as 
all  women  should,  but  as  few,  alas  do,  wherefore 
perhaps  the  decline  of  marriage! — that  fortunate 
young  actor  scorns  not  business.  Rather  he  en- 
courages it  by  his  large  and  active  interest  in 
the  Birches  Furniture  Company  in  Baldwin,  L.  I. 
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LILLIAN    RUSSELL   IN    HER 
BEAUTY   PARLOR 

Franklyn  Roberts,  the  tall  and  picturesque 
actor  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  as 
"Marie  Wainwright's  husband,"  seeks  forget- 
fulness  of  the  trials  and  impermanency  of 
stage  life,  as  an  agent  of  transatlantic  steamship 
companies.  I  know  because  I  bought  a  crossing 
through  him,  being  advised  to  that  act  by  a  fel- 
low player  and  club  member  of  his.  "Call  him 
up  at  his  club  and  tell  him  about  when  you  want 
to  sail.  He'll  save  you  all  the  bother  of  getting 
your  ticket."  It  was  a  prophecy  all  true. 

Jack  Gardner,  the  much  lauded,  much  beloved 
"Chocolate  Soldier,"  rises  betimes  at  his  home — 
"Suncrest,"  on  Primrose  Avenue  in  Mount  Ver- 
non — which  he  shares  with  his  wife,  Louise 
Dresser.  "Rising  betimes"  while  Mr.  Gardner  is 
charming  his  audiences  in  vaudeville  as  in  mu- 
sical comedy,  may  mean  at  noon  medium,  which 


is  twelve,  or  high,  which  is  one,  or  thereabouts. 
But  "rising  betimes"  when  he  leaves  the  main 
line  of  his  activities,  and  takes  an  excursion  on 
his  "side  line,"  means  arising  before  dawn, 
breakfasting  by  candle  light,  and  making  all 
haste  to  catch  the  misnamed  "accommodation 
train,"  that  he  may  be  at  the  office  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Company  in  New  York  at  nine. 

An  actor's  gift  of  charm  makes  of  him  an  ex- 
cellent insurance  agent.  Charles  Coghlan,  the 
nephew  of  the  illustrious  first  of  that  name,  gives 
promise  of  shining  in  that  sphere,  although  he  is 
in  it  but  brief  whiles  between  engagements.  Ned 
HofT,  one-time  popular  tenor  of  the  Bostonians, 
wrote  insurance  policies  between  singing  sea- 
sons, finally  forsaking  the  footlights  for  lapel 
chats  with  prospective  policy  holders. 


A  FEW,  not  many,  actors  "take  a  flyer"  into 
management.  Frank  Tinney  flew  into  the 
presidency  of  the  Amsterdam  Amusement  Com- 
pany, flew,  perched,  and  winged  his  way  back  to 
the  accustomed  other  side  of  the  footlights  and 
there  has  remained.  Billy  Van's  tenure  of  a 
directorship  in  the  Equity  Film  Ass,,ria:ion  Com- 
pany, which  he  helped  to  organize,  was  longer. 
It  endures  at  least  to  the  moment  this  is 
written.  Joseph  Santley  essayed  proprietorship 
of  a  play  and  company  and  abandoned  it,  swear- 
ing by  high  heaven  that  he  would  never  again 
do  ought  but  dance  and  act.  William  Courtenay, 
nn  tin.'  other  hand,  is  content  with  the  fruits  of 
his  partnership  in  several  plays,  among  them 
"I'nder  Cover,"  of  which  he  was  the  star. 

Carlotta  Nillson  has  placed  at  least  one  play, 
in  which  she  did  not  herself  appear,  to  the  re- 
plenishing of  her  exchequer.  It  was  by  like 
accident  of  brokership  that  Helen  I.ingard, 
former  actress,  and  member  of  a  well-known 
Knglish  theatrical  family,  evolved  into  Helen 
McCaffrey,  the  play  broker.  Frank  Bacon,  the 
veteran  of  the  footlights  who  gave  distinction  to 
the  role  of  the  man  servant  in  "The  Cinderella 
Man,"  smiles  unctuously  at  every  jest,  however 
hoary,  about  the  prune.  For  between  seasons  of 
his  long  career  this  Coast  Defender  grew  and 
marketed  prunes  until  the  Mountain  View  va- 
riety is  accounted  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  prune- 
wealthy  State,  California. 

Between  and  during  seasons,  the  actor's  fancy 
longingly  turns  to  real  estate.  Henry  B.  Stan- 
ford, one  of  the  last  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  lead- 
ing men,  and  Mrs.  Stanford  (Laura  Burt) 
allowed  the  homing  instinct  in  them  to  express 
itself  in  the  acquirement  of  a  house  at  Great 
Kills.  The  first  assumed  to  others  that  followed 
it  the  relation  of  parent  hen  to  a  large  brood  of 
chicks.  Now  there  are  so  many  Stanford  resi- 
dences in  Staten  Island  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford play  only  when  and  what  they  will. 
Mclntyre  and  Heath  secured  acreage  on  Long 
Island,  apportioned  it  into  lots,  and  sold  the  lots, 
a  goodly  number  of  them  to  fellow  players.  N. 
C.  Goodwin's  purchase  and  sensational  sale  of 
Nevada  mining  stock  is  an  oft-told  tale. 

Thomas  J.  Carrigan,  the  young  leading  man  of 
drama  and  of  motion  pictures,  was  the  agent  of 
a  dressmaker's  device,  while  on  a  tour  of  Europe. 
He  alludes  to  that  tour  as  his  most  profitable 
one,  he  having  established  agencies  for  the  female 
form  improver  in  (Concluded  on  page  246) 
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ROBERT  EDESON'S  PUBLIC  GARAGE  AT  SAG  HARBOR,  L.  I. 


FRANK  BACON,  PRUNE  GROWER 


BIJOU  FERNANDEZ,  DRAMATIC  AGENT 


Photo    Byron 


MAY  IRWIN'S  HOTEL  IN  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 


HAMILTON  REVELLE,  PHOTOGRAPHER 


A  FEW  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISES   IN   WHICH   PLAYERS   ENGAGE 
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Hubert   Druce  Jeffreys    Lewis 


Charles    Cherry      Ann 


Murdock        Ferdinand    GoAtschalk 
John    Harwood 


Alice    John 


Kenyon     Musgrave         Maud    Milton 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES   TO  THE  PLAY 


ASTOR.  "THE  GUILTY  MAN." 
Drama  in  four  acts  by  Ruth  Helen 
Davis  and  Charles  Klein.  Produced 
on  August  17th  with  this  cast : 

Rosalie  Pinna  Nesbit 

Marie    Forgeat        Emily    Ann   Wcllmaii 
Claude    Lescuyer  Lowell    Sherman 

M.    Lescuyer  Clarence    Handyside 

Dr.    Berlier  William    Devereaux 

Claudine    Forgeat  Irene    Fenwick 

Jacques   Ristac  Paul   Doucet 

Flambon  Austin   Webb 

Gaston  Marceau  Gareth   Hughes 

Jean  Michaud  Samuel  Edwards 

Chief  of   Police  Martin    Alsop 

Heloise   Lescuyer  Thais   Lawton 

Counsel  for  the  Defense    Leonard  Mudie 
Presiding  Judge  Basil   West 

Foreman  of  the  Jury  John  Harvin 

IC^AIR  warning  to  playwrights!  I 
•*•  can  no  longer  squeeze  a  thrill 
out  of  the  prosecutor-who-turns-out- 
to-be-next  -  of  -  kin  -  to  -  the  -  accused 
drama. 

Wild  coincidences  I  have  met,  be- 
ginning with  our  old  friend,  CEdipus, 
marrying  his  mother;  and  none  of 
them  was  originally  more  fascinating 
than  this  prosecuting  attorney  busi- 
ness. But  familiarity  with  it  has 
resulted  in  the  inevitable  contempt. 
Ruth  Helen  Davis'  and  Charles 
Klein's— and  incidentally  Frangois 
Coppee's — "The  Guilty  Man"  is  one 
of  these  unfortunate  prosecutors.  If 
I  had  not  seen  so  many  of  his  fore- 
runners in  recent  years,  I  might  pos- 
sibly have  got  worked  up  over  him 
and  his  innocent  victims. 

To  those  who  would  know  the 
difference  between  real  drama  and 
pinchbeck  I  commend  a  comparison 
of  "The  Guilty  Man"  with  Gals- 
worthy's "Justice."  The  one  piece 
might  possibly  have  been  just  as 
good — certainly  just  as  gloomy — as 
the  other,  had  not  the  exigencies  of 
melodrama  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
long  arm.  And  if  in  ''Justice"  Mr. 
Lester  Lonergan  could  have  turned 
out  to  be  Mr.  John  Barrymore's 
long-lost  twin,  true  tragedy  and 
sweet  reasonableness  might  have 
crept  back  once  more  to  their  lair, 
baffled  as  usual. 

"The  Guilty  Man"  is  better  built 
than  most  of  the  brood  of  "Ma- 
dame X,"  but  it  lacks  both  grip  and 
charm,  and  the  punch  in  it  is  dying 
of  senile  decay.  The  characters  are 
a  much  less  sympathetic  lot  than 
Mr.  Hauerbach  has  put  into  his 
loose-jointed  parallel,  "The  Silent 


Witness."  "The  Guilty  Man"  has 
little  suspense  and  no  surprise,  and 
it  is  deficient  in  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment. The  whole  play  is  one  of  un- 
relieved misery,  Acts  I  and  II  being 
especially  repellent.  Miss  Fenwick, 
Miss  Wellman,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
labor  valiantly  as  the  ill-starred 
family  that  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  ''moral  law,"  but  the  febrile 
strenuousness  of  this  antique  melo- 
drama leads  them  into  irresistible 
temptation  to  over-acting. 


continuous  musical  accompaniment 
by  Eugen  Hail  was  artistically 
worthy. 


S11UBEKT.  "THE  HAPPY  ENU- 
INO."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  the 
Macphersons.  Music  by  Eugen 
Haile.  Produced  on  August  21st 
with  this  cast : 

Princess   Elise  Margaret   Mower 

Elizabeth  Margaret   Fareleigh 

Beatrice  Flora    Sheffield 

Maxine  Beatrice    Maude 

Prince   Paul  Noel   Leslie 

Peter  Frank   Andrews 

King    Carlos  Mayne    Lynton 
Queen  Marguerite         Florence  LeClercq 

Mr.    Wilson  Leonard   Grey 

Mrs.    Wilson  Mrs.    Ernest   Cove 

Son  William   Lynn 

Daughter  Judith   Ives 

Mr.    MacTavish  Arthur    Fitzgerald 

Quetn    Ilelcne  Irby    Marshall 

Tommy  William    Blaisdell 

Bobbie  Reggie    Sheffield 

Hilda  Violet   de    Biccari 

The    Lover  Albert    Pellaton 

An    Old    Man  Cecil   Yapp 

THERE  is  no  good  of  rubbing  it 
in.  Arthur  Hopkins  sunk  a 
small  fortune  in  producing  "The 
Happy  Ending,"  which  ran  for  one 
week.  It  was  a  case  of  hopeless 
stage  ineptitude. 

The  authors,  the  Macphersons, 
tried  to  prove  by  symbolic  projection 
that  "there  must  be  something  good 
in  anything  so  universal  as  death." 
But  unlike  its  Maeterlinckian  proto- 
type, "The  Blue  Bird,"  it  was  quite 
devoid  of  any  poetical  quality.  It 
was  a  singular  combination  of  long- 
winded  banality,  crude  modernity 
and  allegorical  futility.  That  the 
scrip  wasn't  better  was  a  distinct 
pity  for  the  stage  settings  by  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  were  something 
truly  beautiful  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. 

A  cast  of  endless  length  worked 
valiantly  but  in  vain.  Frank  An- 
drews, Leonard  Grey  and  Irby  Mar- 
shall stood  prominently  forth,  and  a 


39TH  STREET.  "A  LITTLE  BIT  OF 

FLUFF."      Farce    in    three    acts    by 

Walter     W.     Ellis.       Produced     on 

August  26th  with  this  cast: 

John   Ayres  Arthur  Chesney 

Bertram   Tully  Charles   Garry 

Dr.    Bigland  George   Fitzgerald 

Nixon    Trippett  Stanley    Lathbury 

Pamela  Ayres  Netta  Westcott 

Mamie   Scott  Margot   Kelly 

Aunt  Hannah  Mrs.   Alice  Chapin 

Ursula  Lilly   Kerr 

Chalmers  Elizabeth   Percy 

\  LITTLE  BIT  OF  FLUFF"  as 
•**•  a  title  has  in  it  a  note  of  apol- 
ogy. It  is  wholly  unnecessary.  A 
thistle  down  play,  if  effective,  needs 
no  apology. 

A  little  bit  of  fluff  is  meant  per- 
haps more  pertinently  to  apply  to  a 
London  dancing  girl,  the  casual  fa- 
vorite of  an  Eastern  Rajah,  who  had 
lent  her  a  pearl  necklace  valued  at 
five  hundred  pounds.  A  frolicsome 
married  man  returns  home  to  have 
his  wife  find  this  necklace  in  his 
pocket.  He  pretends  it  was  intended 
by  him  as  a  gift  to  her;  and  when 
the  actress  appears  and  tells  of  the 
Rajah's  insistence  that  the  necklace 
be  returned,  he  must  find  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  meet  the  situation. 
It  is  the  adventures  of  the  man  in 
this  quest  that  gives  rise  to  the  action. 

Mr.  Charles  Garry,  as  the  burden 
bearer  for  his  friend,  is  a  capital 
actor,  his  personality  fitting  him  for 
the  part.  Very  English,  it  may  be 
said  of  the  company  and  the  play, 
but  the  people  are  our  guests  in  a 
time  when  we  should  keep  open 
door  and  give  welcoming  hands  to 
all  who  adventure.  Miss  Margot 
Kelly,  as  the  bit  of  fluff,  was  not 
afraid  to  display  her  charm  and 
charms.  It  may  (or  may  not)  be 
that  somewhere  and  somehow,  in 
some  circumstances  more  qualified 
than  in  this  play,  there  is  humor  in 
beating  an  insurance  company  in  the 
land  of  farce,  but  the  author  seems 
to  have  missed  the  comic  aspect. 
The  swindle  is  too  unqualified,  and 
goes  further  than  the  somewhat 
reprehensible  get-rich-quick  Amer- 
ican plays. 

"A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff"  remained 
for  an  entire  week  at  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  Theatre. 
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48TH  STREET.  "SOMEBODY'S  LUG- 
GAGE." Farce  in  three  acts  by  Mark 
E.  Swan,  from  the  book  by  F.  J. 
Randall.  Produced  on  August  28th 
with  this  cast: 


LONGACRE.  "A  PAIR  OF  QUEENS." 
Farce  in  three  acts  by  Otto  Hauer- 
bach,  A.  Seymour  Brown  and  Harry 
Lewis.  Produced  on  August  29th 
with  this  cast: 


ihere  was  one  unintentionally  de- 
lightful moment  when  Mr.  Abeles 
vigorously  denounced  a  very  obvious 
copy  of  the  current  Evening  Post  as 
a  vicious  "yellow  journal." 


Adam    Dustry 

Porter 

Etiennc    Duval 

Walter   Owen 

Ellison   Gruff 

Henry  Crawford 

Caroline  Parfitt 

Alfred  Hopper 

S'usan 

Fisher 

Charles  Ketcham 

Enid  Irving 

Higgs 

Bruce  Matthews 


George   Manning 

Charles  Peyton 

George    Renevant 

Percy   Waram 

Homer    Granville 

Ronald  Byram 

Beatrice   Terry 

James  T.   Powers 

Beryl   Mercer 

Lionel    Belmore 

Clifford    Brooke 

Betty  Bellairs 

Tom   Rogers 

Robert  Ayrton 


MR.  POWERS  is  very  happy  in 
"Somebody's  Luggage,"  some- 
times happier  than  his  audience — 
but  that  is  only  occasionally,  and  in 
passages  where  the  play  needs  prun- 
ing— and,  moreover,  he  is  so  cheer- 
ful, so  animated,  so  ready  to  be 
tossed  about  like  a  ball  and  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  to  playful  indigni- 
ties, his  elastic  lips  so  easily  moved 
to  the  capacious  smile,  so  resource- 
ful in  everything  that  invites 
laughter,  so  prodigal  of  antics,  that 
he  causes  the  ''judicious"  to  relax. 

The  play  is  a  dramatization  of  a 
story  by  F.  J.  Randall,  in  which  a 
drunken  Englishman,  on  board  a 
Channel  s. earner,  has  his  travelling 
bag  exchanged  for  that  of  an  Aus- 
tralian who  is  coming  to  take  pos- 
session of  an  estate.  The  Australian 
falls  overboard,  and  the  drunkard 
is  delivered  by  a  cabman  at  the 
house  where  the  arrival  of  the  other 
man  is  expected.  The  innocent  in- 
truder, having  been  thrown  from  the 
cab  in  a  collision  at  the  door,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out  of  his  head  when 
he  denies  his  identity  as  the  heir 
and  \vhen  he  claims  to  be  himself. 

Many  amusing  situations  come 
about.  Every  opportunity  for  comic 
turns  are  sought  by  author  and 
actor,  some  of  them  preposterous,  as 
where  Mr.  Hopper  imitates  the 
jumps  of  a  kangaroo,  in  order  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  Australia. 
Mr.  Hopper's  cockney  fiancee  ar- 
rives, as  does  the  true  heir,  and  he 
is  relieved,  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, from  his  embarrassment. 

The  play  is -loosely  written  and  is 
at  times  overacted,  but  it  can  be 
built  up  and  toned  down.  Mr. 
Powers,  as  the  inebriate  English- 
man, was  in  his  funniest  vein,  and 
the  rest  of  the  players  were  well 
chosen.  Miss  Beryl  Mercer,  as  a 
sentimental  housemaid  ably  supported 
the  star. 


Martha 

Hector 

Mrs.    Helen    Cranby 

Steve    Haines 

Peter    Cranby 

John  Shelby 

Madge  Follette 

Joe    Doak 

Polly    Webb 

Richards 


Maude    Eburne 

Charles  Butler 

Elise    Scott 

Hugh    Cameron 

Edward    Abeles 

Joseph   Santley 

Regina  Conelli 

Frank   McGinn 

Kathleen   Clifford 

I'arleton    Macy 


IT  is  $10,000  in  forged  money,  and 
not  a  pearl  necklace,  that  the 
police  and  the  populace  squabble  and 
fall  over  each  other  about  in  "A 
Pair  of  Queens."  And  they  do  it 
at  a  pace  that  would  make  Ralph  De 
Palma  look  like  an  invalid  snail. 

A  man  with  the  memory  of  a 
Macaulay  and  the  analytical  power 
of  an  Aristotle  might  explain  what 
all  the  riot  is  about.  But  to  most 
people  it  must  have  seemed  an  in- 
scrutable enigma. 

At  any  rate  it  proved  to  be  Maude 
Eburne's  play.  She  is  a  slavey,  of 
course,  always  funny,  and  on  the 
stage  much  of  the  time.  She  struck 
a  proper  farce  keynote  deliciously 
with  her  opening  telephone  conver- 
sation and  before  eleven  p.  m.  had 
made  more  ridiculous  faces  and  con- 
tortions than  there  are  stars  in  the 
sky.  She  was  ably  abetted  by  Hugh 
Cameron  whose  cavernous  voice 
emphasized  the  stupidity  of  one  of 
the  worst  libels  ever  perpetrated  on 
the  plain  clothes  force.  Joseph 
Santley,  out  of  musical  comedy, 
exercised  more  restraint  than  do  the 
Dolly  sisters  in  farce  and  refrained 
from  dancing.  Perhaps  the  Dolly 
sisters  show  the  greater  wisdom. 

As  I  have  remarked,  there  is — 
happily— no  necklace  in  the  play. 
But,  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
piece  itself,  instead  of  being  a  prop- 
erly built  climax  of  laughable  situ- 
ations, is  more  like  a  string  of 
beads.  The  series  of  amusing  mo- 
ments have  been  threaded  together 
by  Messrs.  Brown,  Lewis  and  Hauer- 
bach,  with  a  filament  of  plot  so  ten- 
uous that  I  looked  to  see  it  snap  at 
any  moment.  And  even  the  mile-a- 
minute  speed  at  which  the  thing  is 
played  couldn't  make  me  forget  that 
the  beads  on  the  string  were  all 
pretty  much  alike. 

Nevertheless,  the  audience  laughed 
much  and  often,  and  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  H.  H.  Frazee  was  prob- 
ably justified.  He  had  been  dealt  at 
least  a  reasonably  good  hand.  And 


44Tii  STREET.  ''THE  GIRL  FROM 
BRAZIL."  Musical  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Edgar  Smith  from  the  orig- 
inal of  Julius  Brammer  and  Alfred 
Grunwald ;  music  by  Robert  Winter- 
berg  and  Sigmund  Romberg.  Pro- 
duced on  August  30th  with  this  cast : 

Col.  Zamzelius  Eric  Van  Dyck 

Swanhilda  Maud   Odell 

Lieut.  Olaf  Nansen  Stuart  Jackson 
Lona  Cederstrom  Dorothy  Maynard 
Lacquey  Jack  Kelly 

Carl    Cederstol  Hal    Forde 

Hilma  Beth    Lydy 

Axel  Louis   Simon 

Hc-rr  Torkel  George  Hassell 

Baron    Heinz    von    Reedigan 

John   H.    Goldsworthy 
Gerda  Nora    White 

Edith    Lloyd  Frances    Demarest 

Carfuso  Lester   Scharff 

Lissia  Dorothy   Wahl 

Cariboca  Winthrop    Chamberlain 

NE  of  life's  mysteries  to  me  is 
why  they  change  the  show  at 
the  44th  Street  Theatre.  Or  per- 
haps I  had  better  put  it,  do  they 
change  the  show?  I  know  they 
change  the  titles  and  some  of  the 
actors,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
time  I  go  there  I  see  George  Hassell 
and  the  same  lot  of  chorus  girls, 
who  are  never  difficult  to  look  at, 
and  the  homeliest  outfit  of  chorus 
men  ever  gathered  under  one  roof. 
Nothing  varies.  I  am  sure  you  could 
take  an  act  from  whatever  the  piece 
was  three  years  ago,  a  second  act 
from  what  it  was  last  year,  and  a 
third  from  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
resultant  combination  would  startle 
nobody. 

This  criticism  is  not  necessarily 
adverse.  Given  a  demand  for  this 
sort  of  entertainment,  one  cannot 
deny  that  "The  Girl  from  Brazil" 
fulfills  it.  Mr.  Hassell  is  ever  so 
funny  when  he  has  a  chance;  Miss 
Beth  Lydy  is  that  rara  avis,  a  mu- 
sical comedienne  with  a  voice ;  the 
costuming  and  decorations  are  pret- 
tily conventional ;  and — yes,  you  can 
whistle  some  of  the  tunes.  What 
more  could  anybody  want?  A  novel 
and  interesting  story,  answers  Echo ; 
but  surely  that  is  an  exorbitant  de- 
mand. 

Miss  Frances  Demarest,  as  the 
blonde  Brazilian,  is  a  sure  cure  for 
the  worst  case  of  conjunctivitis. 
Miss  Maude  Odell,  as  the  "lady 
comic,"  would  seem  to  have  con- 
tracted St.  Vitus'  dance  from  Eva 
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Tanguay.  Louis  Simon,  untimely 
ripped  from  vaudeville,  is  as  funny 
as  an  orthopedic  brace  on  a  blind 
orphan.  John  H.  Goldsworthy,  as  a 
Swede  nobleman,  offers  himself  as 
an  obvious  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Self-Haters'  Associa- 
tion. 

In  fact,  it  is  Miss  Lydy,  with  her 
conservative  make-up  and  her  liberal 
voice,  and  Mr.  Hassell,  with  his 
mastodonic  kittenism,  who  save  the 
day  for  "The  Girl  from  Brazil." 


GLOBE.  "FAST  AND  GROW  FAT." 
Farce  in  three  acts  by  George  Broad- 
hurst,  founded  on  the  story,  "Five 
Fridays,"  by  Frank  R.  Adams.  Pro- 
duced on  September  1st  with  this 
cast: 


Montgomery  Blaney 

Frank   Bopp 

The   Lineman 

The   Captain 

The   Engineer 

A   Passenger 

Mrs.    Green 

Lucile   Green 

Nan    Cartwright 

Camille 

Another   Passenger 


Frank  Mclntyre 

Roy  Atwell 

Myles    McCarthy 

Frank   Deshon 

John  Wessell 

Howard    Sinclair 

Zelda   Sears 

Marion  Vantine 

Vivian   Rushmore 

Nellie  Fillmare 

Aileen    Poc 


"JV/TOST  of  the  funny  lines  in 
"Fast  and  Grow  Fat"  fall  to 
Frank  Mclntyre  and  Nellie  Filmore. 
So  in  more  senses  than  one  they 
both  have  fat  parts.  Although  an- 
nounced as  a  farce,  the  piece  is  one 
of  those  curious  nondescripts,  a 
slender  comedy  into  which  have 
been  stuffed  two  or  three  farcical  sit- 
uations—  comedie  farcee  I  am 
tempted  to  call  it. 

Whatever  other  fun  there  is  in  the 
play  comes  chiefly  from  Zelda  Sears' 
antics  in  a  state  of  innocent  intoxi- 
cation. Most  of  his  other  chances 
Mr.  Broadhurst  has  strangely 
missed.  For  the  creator  of  "James 
Gilly"  in  "Bought  and  Paid  For" 
the  characterization  in  "Laugh  and 
Grow  Fat"  is  often  incredibly  ama- 
teurish. And  his  "curtains  are  woe- 
ful flivvers.  My  nearest  neighbor 
slumbered  peacefully  during  much  of 
the  second  act — which  is  dramatic 
criticism  with  a  vengeance. 

This  author's  return  to  the  field  of 
farce  proves  scarcely  a  beautiful  ad- 
venture. He  starts  out  promisingly 
enough ;  and  presently,  when  he 
shipwrecks  a  boatload  of  assorted 
people  on  his  foodless  desert  isle,  we 
look  for  things  to  happen.  But  they 
don't.  So  far  as  entertaining  action 
is  concerned,  the  shipwreck  is  an  al- 
most total  loss. 

The  captain  who  tries  in  vain  to 
tell  a  funny  story,  the  actress  who 
arrives  unconscious  in  the  costume 


of  Rosalind,  the  Swede  engineer  who 
is  an  expert  cook  prove  utterly 
worthless  as  fun-makers.  The  re- 
maining passenger  —  the  starvation 
authority— serves  to  provide  just  one 
amusing  moment — when  his  fa- 
mished victims  descend  upon  him. 

Since  "Fast  and  Grow  Fat"  is 
only  a  half -portion  play — eked  out 
with  a  complete  concert  by  the  or- 
chestra— it  is  the  audience  that  does 
most  of  the  fasting — so  far  as  obs- 
tention  from  entertainment  is  con- 
cerned. A  feast  would  be  prefer- 
able. In  fact,  when  I  go  to  farces, 
I  would  much  rather  laugh  and  grow 
fat. 


PLAYHOUSE.  "THE  MAN  WHO 
CAME  BACK."  Play  in  five  acts  by 
Jules  Eckert  Goodman,  from  the 
story  of  the  same  name  by  John 
Fleming  Wilson.  Produced  on  Sep- 
tember 2nd  with  this  cast: 


Edward   Emery 

Henry   Hull 

Wright   Kramer 

Ernest   Lawford 

Charlotte  Granville 

Mary   Nash 

Maude   Campbell 

Leighton    Stark 

J.   Irving  White 

Richard  Clarke 

Nick  Long 

Bennett  Southard 

Henry  Davies 

Louise  Coleman 

Juliet   Fremont 

Leonard   Brooke 


Thomas   Potter 

Henry   Potter 

Charles   Reisling 

Captain   Trevelan 

Mrs.  Gaynes 

Marcelle 

Olive 

Captain    Gallon 

Gibson 

Griggs 

Sam  S*hen  Sing 

Binksie 

Waiter 

First  Girl 

Second  Girl 

A  Jap 

•\  MELODRAMA  which  holds 
-^*-  interest  most  of  the  time  is,  I 
take  it,  the  least  a  self-respecting 
melodrama  can  do.  Its  theme  of 
"The  Man  Who  Came  Back"  is  as 
ancient  and  venerable  as  Holy  Writ. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Brady  beat  Mr.  Ames 
to  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  by  nearly 
a  week. 

Mr.  Goodman  sees  to  it  that  his 
wastrel  hero  has  a  long  way  to  re- 
turn. If,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
good  start,  he  could  have  taken  him 
any  farther  away  from  decency,  I 
daresay  he  would  have  done  so.  As 
a  result,  what  with  alcohol,  opium, 
and  general  depravity,  the  play  is 
about  as  pleasant  as  an  Armenian 
massacre. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  Mr. 
Henry  Hull,  having  proved  unen- 
durable to  his  indulgent  (and  de- 
lightful) father,  Mr.  Edward 
Emery,  drifts  first  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco restaurant,  to  get  him  away 
from  which  he  has  to  be  chloro- 
formed. His  next  little  journey  is 
to  a  Shanghai  opium  den,  where  the 
ravings  of  a  "dope  fiend"  begin  his 
redemption  at  an  exceedingly  critical 


moment.  Later,  to  convert  his  wife, 
Miss  Mary  Nash,  he  uses  a  dog  whip. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  'tis  a  pretty 
thing.  In  all  up-to-date  plays  some- 
body has  to  turn  out— in  the  last  act 
— to  be  a  detective.  In  this  case  it 
is  Ernest  Lawford,  who  accomplishes 
the  feat  with  the  aid  of  a  mustache. 
And  the  cabaret  episode  would  seem 
to  have  been  devised  chiefly  to  show 
that  Bohemia  is  as  hard  to  imitate 
on  the  stage  as  it  is  in  Washington 
Square. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  certain 
what  dramatic  narrative  is,  as  dis- 
tinct from  true  drama,  should  see 
"The  Man  Who  Came  Back."  It  is 
a  story  told  in  episodes.  The  movie 
fans  will  love  it. 


LYRIC.  "THE  FLAME."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  Richard  Walton  Tully. 
Produced  on  September  4th  with  the 
following  cast: 

Mrs.   Justinian   Lawlor  Helen    Bell 

Justinian  Lawlor  Frank  E.  Jamison 

Jefferson    Clay  William    O'Day 

Sir  John  Studham  Byron  Russell 

Minerva   Fremont  Helen    Carew 

Wayne    Putnam  Richard    Gordan 

Jesus   Yaqui  Harry  Morvil 

Pamela   Cabot  Violet    Heming 

Mr.   Carbondale  George   Le   Soir 

Mrs.  Tabitha  Cabot      Ann  Warrington 
Dave  Carson  John  Cope 

Mrs.    Carson  Mabella   Seamons 

Jefferson   Carson  Thomas   Gillen 

Washington  Carson        Eugene  Minchen 
Fraile   Fernando  Albert   Tavernier 

Manuel  Van  Rensselaer  Townsend 

Pepita  June    Ramsey 

Maya  Peggy    O'Neil 

Geronimo  Zabina       William  Courtleigh 
Don  Benito  Carvanza         Robert  Gibbs 


he    could    iay 

hands.  on  —  from  voodoo  rites  to 
anti-pacifism—  Mr.  Richard  Walton 
Tully  put  into  "The  Flame."  The 
product  is  a  wondrous  dish  of  the- 
atrical hash. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Tully  for 
the  promptness  with  which  he  began 
to  prune  and  polish  the  piece  which 
he  not  only  wrote  but  produced. 
From  the  second  performance  were 
missing  many  of  the  crudities  at 
which  the  first-night  audience 
laughed.  But  there  was  still  much 
left  to  be  done  before  this  intricate 
and  miscellaneous  melodrama  could 
be  called  reasonably  clear  and  con- 
vincing. 

On  that  second  night  —  although 
the  heroine's  father  no  longer  turned 
out  to  be  the  priest,  and  the  celluloid 
baby  was  kept  carefully  concealed  in 
its  basket  —  the  piece  was  still  a 
thrilless  thriller,  set  in  gorgeous  but 
confusing  scenery,  accompanied  by  a 
nerve-racking  monotony  of  tom-toms 
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and  ukaleles,  and  conducive  more  to 
slumber  than  to  satisfaction.  It  was 
as  though  the  author  had  cooked  an 
opium  pill  for  the  audience  in  his 
flame. 

Peggy  O'Ncil,  as  a  sort  of  female 
Prospero,  who  lived  with  a  weird 
sisterhood  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
(no)  of  treacle),  was  the  quaint,  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  complex  story. 
She  shared  the  acting  honors  with 
John  Cope  as  a  rugged  Texan.  Wil- 
liam Courtleigh,  as  a  Latin-Amer- 
ican revolutionist,  was  a  little  more 
than  Villa  and  less  than  villain. 
Others  in  the  long  cast  were  for  the 
most  part  satisfactory,  though  the 
artificiality  of  Violet  Heming's  dic- 
tion marred  her  performance. 

I  might  add  that  the  "rumba,"  de- 
scribed as  a  new  dance,  is  not  likely 
to  win  favor  as  a  society  pastime. 


SHUBERT.  "MR.  LAZARUS."  Com- 
edy in  four  acts  by  Harvey  O'Higgins 
and  Harriet  Ford.  Produced  on 
September  5th  with  this  cast : 


Mr.  Lazarus 
Dr.    Sylvester 
William   Booth 
Mrs.   Sylvester 
Patricia    Molloy 
Edith   Sylvester 


Henry  E.   Dixey 

William  T.    Clarke 

Tom   Powers 

Florine  Arnold 

Eva   LeGallienne 

Marie   Ascaraga 


AGAIN  the  simple  and  ingenuous 
has  won  out.  "Mr.  Lazarus" 
is  a  real  success  and  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  have  an  enduring 
career. 

It  is  a  really  delightful  entertain- 
ment, based  on  a  farcically  comic 
treatment  of  the  old  Enoch  Arden 
legend.  Henry  E.  Dixey,  in  the  title 
role,  by  his  sure  touches  of  humor 
and  sentiment,  makes  it  a  living  crea- 
tion of  continuous  charm. 

Mr.  Lazarus  is  a  rich  miner,  who 
returns  unknown  to  his  deserted 
wife  and  daughter,  and  like  the  usual 
god  in  the  machine,  straightens  out 
their  various  troubles.  He  rids  the 
wife  of  a  blood-sucking  husband  (she 
had  married  again  having  thought 
No.  i  to  have  been  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident)  and  sufficiently  endows  his 
child  with  the  means  necessary  to 
marry  a  deserving  hard-working 
young  artist.  Having  salved  his  con- 
science, as  far  as  money  will  do  it, 
the  unknown,  fearing  that  the  galling 
chains  of  matrimony  will  never  suit 
his  spirit  of  wanderlust,  quietly 
skips  out  leaving  them  all  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  the  real  hus- 
band-father. 

It  is  in  the  truly  real  presentation 
of  the  common  incidents  of  daily 
life  and  the  deft  characterization  of 
the  half  a  dozen  characters  employed 


that  the  farce  owes  its  compelling 
effectiveness.  The  dialogue  is  ad- 
mirably natural,  but  the  final  scene 
in  the  last  act  is  tediously  drawn  out. 
In  addition  to  the  delightful  Dixey 
there  is  Florine  Arnold,  a  richly 
comic  picture  as  the  wife;  William 
T.  Clarke,  the  charlatan  doctor  to  the 
life,  and  a  pair  of  youthful  lovers, 
Tom  Powers  and  Eva  Le  Gallienne, 
daughter  of  the  poet,  who  bring  to 
their  respective  roles  gracious  re- 
finement and  natural  charm  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary. 


have  within  you  any  soul,  any  ap- 
preciation for  the  artistic  and  beau- 
tiful, you  won't  miss  it. 


BOOTH.  "PIERROT  THE  PRODIGAL." 
Pantomime  with  music  in  three  acts. 
Story  by  Michel  Carre;  music  by 
Andre  Wormser.  Produced  on 
September  6th  with  this  cast  : 


Pierrot's  Father 
Pierrot's    Mother 
Pierrot 
Phrynette 
A    Servant 


Paul  Clerget 

Gabrielle    Perrier 

Marjorie   Patterson 

Margot    Kelly 

Charles    Dubuis 


Monsieur  Le  Baron     Emile  J.  de  Varney 

IN  their  splendid  revival  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  French  pan- 
tomimes, "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  un- 
der the  title  of  "Pierrot  the  Pro- 
digal," Messrs  Ames  and  Knight 
gave  New  York  theatre-goers  a  rare 
treat.  This  quaint  and  charming 
idyll,  with  its  world-old  story  and 
its  utterly  human  appeal,  offers  its 
interpreters  the  chance  to  portray  all 
the  emotions  in  their  simplest  and 
strongest  aspect.  The  company,  for 
the  most  part  imported  from  Paris 
•via  London,  is  superbly  capable. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Marie 
Louise  Renee,  the  part  of  the  laun- 
dress-heroine, Phrynette,  fell  to  Mar- 
got  Kelly,  lately  the  little  bit  of 
fluff  in  the  play  of  that  name.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Mile.  Renee 
could  have  improved  upon  Miss 
Kelly  or  fitted  more  exquisitely  into 
the  picture. 

Pictures,  I  should  say,  for  there 
were  two  of  them  —  the  simple  delft- 
like  setting  of  the  first  and  third 
acts,  and  the  lovely  boudoir  of 
Phrynette,  quite  the  most  enchanting 
background  seen  on  our  stage  in 
many  moons. 

The  fascinating  music  of  Andre 
Wormser,  which  so  happily  empha- 
sizes every  moment  of  the  panto- 
mime, was  played  by  an  augmented 
orchestra,  the  all-important  piano 
part  being  skilfully  interpreted  by 
Aloys  Friedheim-Kremer. 

I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  describe 
the  elusive  charm  of  this  delicate 
blending  of  the  lovely  and  the  ludi- 
crous, the  pert  and  the  pathetic,  the 
glowing  and  the  grotesque.  If  you 


CRITERION.  "PAGANINI."  Com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Edward  Knob- 
lauch. Produced  on  September  llth 
with  the  following  cast : 

Nicolo  George   Arliss 

George   Harrys  Dudley   Digges 

Thomas  Watson  Charles  Harbury 

Charlotte  Watson  Margery   Maude 

Sir  Richard  Strangford         Edgar  Kent 
Lady    S'trangford  Mrs.    Arliss 

Captain   Joseph    Strangford     R.    Denny 
Antonio    Bianchi  Sara   Biala 

A  Footman  John  Rutherford 

A   Waiter  Fred   Nicholls 

A    Waitress  Rosina    Henley 

Landlady  of  the  Inn   at  Calais 

Leila  Repton 

REPUTATIONS  are  not  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  production   of 
"Paganini." 

Edward  Knoblauch,  who  wrote 
"Kismet,"  "My  Lady's  Dress''  and  was 
part  author  of  "Milestones,"  has  in 
this  character  comedy  in  three  acts 
devised  for  the  exploitation  of 
George  Arliss's  gifts  turned  out  a 
very  conventional  bit  of  hack  writ- 
ing. It  is  a  rcchaiifc  of  the  David 
Garrick  idea.  Instead  of  an  actor, 
the  heroine  becomes  enamored  of  the 
wizard  of  the  violin  and  runs  away 
from  home  after  him.  But  it  is  a 
harmless  escapade,  her  virtue  and 
reputation  are  preserved  intact  and 
her  eyes  are  finally  opened  to  the 
fact  that  the  Italian's  art  is  far 
dearer  to  him  than  is  the  heart  of 
any  woman. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr. 
Knoblauch  has  presented  this  fable 
with  any  new  or  ingenious  touches, 
nor  is  the  dialogue  embellished  with 
any  particular  wit.  Further  be  it 
said  that  the  atmosphere  is  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  the  picturesque 
costumes  of  1830.  It  is  altogether  a 
naive  production,  better  suited  to  the 
clientele  which  revels  in  a  "Cin- 
derella Man"  or  a  ''Daddy  Long- 
legs." 

I  confess  that  Mr.  Arliss'  char- 
acterization did  not  impress  me  very 
much.  The  externals  were  admir- 
able and  no  doubt  he  had  full  au- 
thority for  the  grotesque  manner- 
isms with  which  he  plastered  his  por- 
trait of  Paganini ;  but  it  was  almost 
repellent  in  its  eccentricity  and  of 
emotional  content  there  was  nothing. 
Margery  Maude  was  very  dainty, 
girlish  and  natural  as  the  heroine, 
while  her  explosive  father  was  acted 
by  Charles  Harbury  in  the  true  vein 
of  old  comedy.  R.  Leigh  Denny's 
nice  appearance,  good  voice  and  easy 
(Concluded  on  page  24fi'l 
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Photos  White 


Lucy  Cotton 


Forrest  Winant 
ACT   I.     JOE   BASCOM    RETURNS    HOME. 


Ruth  Chester 


William  E.  Meeh 

ACT    I. 


n  Ruth  Chester  Forrest  Winant  Frank  Nelson 

THE   CROOKS    FIND   THEMSELVES   AT   A   LOSS   WHEN    GRACE    IS    SAID. 


Frank  Nelson 

ACT 


III. 


Forrest  Winant  Ruth  Chester 

THE    SAINTED    MOTHER    IS 


Edgar  Nelson 
PPOUD    OF    HER    SON    AND 


William  E.  Meehan 
HIS    FRIENDS. 


SCENES  FROM  "TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT"  AT  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE 

Joe  Bascom  serves  a  year   in  prison.     The  fact  is  unknown  to  his  sainted  mother  and  sister,     He   returns  to  their  peach  farm   only  to  find  they  are  about  to  lose  it  through 

the   rapacity   of  a  skinflint   deacon.     Two    of   Toe's   prison  mates   turn    up,  and    by   their  professional  skill  relieve  the  situation.     Their  moral  regeneration  is  worked  out  through 

the  sainted  mother,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  are  established  by   the  business  sense  of  a  shrewd  country  youth  who  finds  a  profitable  market  for  the  jams  the  sainted  mother  turns 

out.     Joe  gets  a  wife.     He  was  never  guilty  of  the  crime  he  was  charged  with  and  the  two  regenerated  crooks  find  bucolic   spouses. 


BURR  C.  COOK 


A  CURIOUS  and  sophisticated  public  have 
practically  exhausted  the  mysteries  of 
that  strange  land  of  "Behind-the-Scenes." 
They  know  how  Sophie  Starlight  applies  her 
make-up,  what  brand  of  cigarettes  her  leading 
man  prefers,  how  the  dramatist  builds  up  his 
climax,  and  what  works  the  curtain.  They  have 
heard  all  about  the  stage  manager,  and  the  door- 
keeper, and  the  property-boy.  But  there  is  one 
man  in  the  theatrical  profession  of  whom  they 
know  practically  nothing.  He  does  not  exist 
"Behind-the-Scenes,"  to  be  sure;  he  is  in  very 
plain  view,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  his  pres- 
ence is  overlooked,  ignored,  and  forgotten. 
Neither  does  he  appear  upon  the  stage.  From 
the  audience's  point  of  view  he  is  simply  a  broad, 
black  back,  and  a  waving  baton.  From  the  actors 
point  of  view  he  is  a  genial  smile  and  a  fountain 
of  encouragement.  To  his  friends  he  is  generally 
an  accomplished  musician  who  deserves  more 
recognition  than  he  is  getting;  and  to  the  man- 
agers, he  is  that  necessary  but  annoying  quantity 
— the  musical  director ! 


THE  habitat  of  this  unfamiliar  species  is 
amongst  the  fanfare  and  verbiage  of  "mu- 
sical comedy" — that  siren-hazard  of  the  adven- 
turous theatrical  producer.  In  the  past  season,  in 
New  York  alone,  there  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  twelve  or  fifteen  productions  of  musical 
comedy,  many  of  which  have  succeeded,  and  many 
of  which  have  failed.  But,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  anent  the  livelihood  of  this  form  of  enter- 
tainment, it  is  a  fact  that  no  musical  comedy 
ever  succeeded  that  did  not  have  a  gopd  musical 
director.  He  is  the  pivot  of  the  performance, 
the  connecting  link  between  actors  and  audience, 
the  dynamo  that  sets  the  tempo  of  the  play  and 
maintains  the  action  at  concert  pitch.  And  yet, 
so  little  is  he  understood  and  appreciated,  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  first-night  review  in  a  hun- 
dred which  deigns  to  mention  him.  They  will 
extoll  the  "well-balanced  cast,"  and  comment 
upon  the  settings,  and  cast  laurels  at  the  feet  of 
the  composer.  Even  the  concern  that  made  the 
shoes,  and  the  modiste  who  designed  the  gowns 
and  hats  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  approval ; 
but  the  poor,  hard-working  musical  director,  the 
man  who  interprets  the  music  of  the  composer. 


who  has  drilled  the  chorus,  and  the  principals, 
and  the  ensemble,  and  the  orchestra- — his  name 
is  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 


THE  duties  of  the  musical  director  are  mani- 
fold and  important.  The  advent  of  his  job 
is  not,  as  with  most  of  the  company,  inaugurated 
by  the  first  rehearsal.  More  than  likely  he  has 
spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  advance,  in  familiar- 
izing himself  with  the  score  of  the  operetta  and 
its  relation  to  the  text.  From  the  first  call  for 
the  first  rehearsal,  through  the  four  or  five  weeks 
of  tedious  work  and  worry  that  follow,  he  has 
to  be  on  hand,  selecting  and  drilling  voices  for 
the  chorus,  coaching  the  principals  and  the  en- 
semble, and  rehearsing  the  orchestra.  The  brief 
announcement  that  goes  up  on  the  call-board 
after  the  first  few  days,  is  eloquently  suggestive 
of  his  position  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

REHEARSAL  NOTICE. 

Chorus  10—1  A.  M. 

Principals    1—3  P.  M. 

Chorus  3—6  P.  M. 

Which  means  that  the  musical  director  is  at  the 
piano  most  of  the  time  from  9.45  A.  M.  until 
6.15  P.  M. — with  five  minutes  for  lunch  at  noon, 
providing  some  kind  friend  will  smuggle  it  in 
for  him.  And  in  addition  to  these  physical  tribu- 
lations he  usually  finds  himself  the  centre  of  a 
sea  of  anxious  questions,  and  doubts,  and  wor- 
ries, upon  which,  it  is  his  business  to  bestow 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  If  he  is  the  right 
sort  of  a  director  he  soon  becomes  the  kind  god- 
father of  many  hopes  and  aspirations  which  will 
blossom  forth  on  that  fateful  premiere. 


ON  the  opening  night  he  stands  in  the  orches- 
tra pit  with  his  white  gloves  and  his  little 
stick,  and  his  confident  smile,  and  his  band  of 
fiddlers,  and  dominates  the  situation.  It  is  his 
skill  of  interpretation  that  brings  out  the  char- 
acter, coloring,  rhythmical  accent,  and  finesse  of 
the  musical  score.  It  is  his  smiling  personality 
down  below  the  footlights  that  gives  the  actors 


confidence,  and  the  gentle  "tap  tap"  of  his  baton 
that,  now  and  then,  spurs  on  some  slight  lagging 
in  the  action  of  the  piece.  The  audience  enjoys 
the  performance  and  goes  home  and  talks  about 
how  wonderfully  So-and-So  sang,  and  how 
divinely  What's-His-Name  danced,  and  about  the 
beautiful  music,  and  how  the  whole  thing  was 
alive  with  "pep"  and  "go."  And,  all  uncon- 
sciously, they  are  complimenting  the  poor  unsung 
m.  d. — "that  superfluous  person  who  stands  up 
and  waves  a  stick." 


HE  must  meet  many  qualifications — must  this 
important  nonentity  in  the  musical  comedy 
domain.  He  must  be  eternally  cheerful,  for  stage 
artists  are  temperamental  creatures.  If  the  ro- 
mantic tenor  should  step  to  the  footlights  to  sing 
and  find  indigestion  indicated  on  the  ''Kappel- 
meister's"  countenance,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  his  particular  song  would  suffer  a  severe 
relapse.  The  musical  director  must  be  quick- 
witted, for  the  unexpected  plays  as  great  a  part 
in  his  life  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual. If  something  mechanical  goes  wrong 
on  the  stage  he  must  anticipate  its  effect,  quickly 
whisper  instructions  to  his  associates,  and  cover 
it  up  before  the  audience  discovers  what  has 
happened.  He  must  be  patient,  for  there  are 
one-night  stands  in  one-horse  towns  where  the 
local  musical  talent  becomes  not  only  a  hinder- 
ance,  but  an  actual  menace.  The  average  musical 
director  ought  to  make  an  excellent  husband — 
he  possesses  all  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 

The  men  who  are  to-day  conducting  musical 
comedy  are  unusually  interesting.  Without  ex- 
ception they  are  accomplished  musicians,  many 
of  them  composers  of  note,  some  who  have  con- 
ducted famous  symphony  orchestras  and  grand 
opera  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  Max 
Bendix,  who  led  the  orchestra  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "Pom-Pom"  with  Mitzi  Hajos,  at  the 
Cohan  Theatre.  From  1886-06  Mr.  Bendix  was 
a  conductor  of  the  famous  Theodore  Thomas 
Symphony  Orchestra ;  he  has  conducted  grand 
opera  at  the  Manhattan  and  the  Metropolitan, 
not  to  mention  large  festival  orchestras  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Panama 
Pacific  Expositions.  More  recently  he  has  led 
the  original  productions  of  "The  Spring  Maid" 
and  "Sari."  (Concluded  nn  M^r  21  ll 
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KATHLEEN  CLIFFORD 

This  former  favorite  of  the  vaudeville  stage  is  now  playing  the  lead- 
ing  feminine   rdle   in  "A   Pair  of  Queens"   at   the   Longacre   Theatre 


EARLY  AMERICAN  DRAMATISTS 

<By  MONTROSE  J.MOSES 


IN  these  prosperous  days  of  the  theatre,  when 
the   native   playwright   seems    at    last   to   be 
coming  into  his  own,  it  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  as  long  ago  as  in  the  beginning  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  the  American  drama  has  occupied 
an  important  and  interesting  position. 

Only  now  are  students  turning  their  attention 
to  digging  from  the  past  those  evidences  of  a 
native  drama  which  began  as  early  as  1714  when 
Governor  Robert  Hunter  wrote  a  biographical 
farce  in  three  acts  called  "Androborus."  Then, 
there  is  Robert  Rogers,  whose  play,  "Ponteach," 
was  the  first  American  problem  drama,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  distinct  plea  for  the  rights  of  the 
Indian.  A  drama  called  "The  Prince  of  Parthia," 
by  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  is  regarded  as  the  first 
printed  American  tragedy,  and  this,  with  George 
Cocking's  'The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  native  plays  act- 
ually produced  in  the  American  theatre  during 
the  Revolution. 

These  different  phases  of  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican play-writing  in  this  country  are  deserving  of 
separate  and  full  treatment.  While  the  Amer- 
ican theatre,  under  the  care  of  the  Hallams, 
whose  company  of  players  was  known  as  the 
Virginia  Comedians,  was  struggling  for  a  foot- 
hold against  the  prejudices  of  Puritanism  in  this 
country,  the  college  students  were  themselves 
essaying  the  roles  of  actors  at  Harvard,  at  Yale, 
at  Princeton,  and  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  were  giving  plays.  Mr.  Evert  Jansen  Wen- 
dell, of  New  York,  has  the  only  copy  thus  far 
known  to  be  extant  of  Barnabes  Bidwell's  "The 
Mercenary  Match,"  published  in  1785,  and  per- 
formed by  the  students  of  Yale  College.  At 
Princeton,  H.  H.  Brackenridge  wrote  a  piece 
called  "The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,"  a  direct 
product  as  far  as  inspiration  is  concerned,  of 
the  Revolution,  and  written  especially  for  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils  in  1776.  Mrs.  Mercy 
Warren,  a  Revolutionary  dame  of  varied  ac- 
complishments and  distinction,  crossed  dramatic 
pens  with  her  enemy,  General  Burgoyne,  and  the 
two  produced  plays  which  may  in  a  way  be  re- 
garded as  revolutionary  broadsides. 

Thus  hastily  and  incompletely,  we  indicate 
some  of  the  unblazed  trails  in  the  study  of  the 
early  history  of  American  drama,  it  being  our 
purpose  in  the  series,  of  which  this  is  the  first, 
to  emphasize  only  those  high  lights  among 
American  playwrights  of  the  past. 


WILLIAM  DUNLAP  is  considered  the 
father  of  the  American  theatre,  and  any- 
one who  reads  his  history  will  see  how  firmly 
founded  are  his  claims  to  this  title.  But  the 
first  American  play  to  be  written  by  a  native, 
and  to  gain  the  distinction  of  anything  like  a 
"run"  is  "The  Contrast,"  by  Royall  Tyler.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  the  three  hundred  page  man- 
uscript of  Tyler's  life,  which  is  in  possession  of 
one  of  his  descendants,  has  never  been  published. 
Were  that  document  available,  it  would  throw 
much  valuable  light  on  the  social  history  of  New 
England.  For  Tyler  was  deep-dyed  in  New 
England  traditions,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  play- 
writing  began  as  a  reaction  against  the  Puri- 
tanical attitude  toward  the  theatre.  When 
Tyler  came  to  New  York  on  a  very  momentous 
occasion,  as  an  official  in  suppressing  Shays'  Re- 


bellion, he  had  little  thought  of  ever  putting  his 
pen  to  paper  as  a  playwright,  although  he  was 
noted  from  earliest  days  as  a  man  of  literary 
ambition,  his  tongue  being  sharp  in  its  wit  and 
his  disposition  being  brilliant  in  the  parlor.  It 
was  while  in  what  was  even  then  considered  to 
be  the  very  gay  and  wicked  city  of  New  York, 
that  Royall  Tyler  went  to  the  theatre  for  the 
first  time,  and  on  that  auspicious  occasion,  wit- 
nessed Sheridan's  ''The  School  for  Scandal."  We 
can  imagine  what  the  brilliancy  of  that  evening 
must  have  been  to  the  parched  New  England 
soul  of  our  first  American  dramatist.  Two  days 


ROYALL   TYLER 
Author  of  "The  Contrast,"  the  first 
play  to  be  written  by  an  American. 

afterwards,  inspiration  began  to  burn  and  he 
dashed  off  in  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  the  com- 
edy called  "The  Contrast,"  not  so  great  a  con- 
trast, however,  that  the  literary  student  would 
fail  to  recognize  "The  School  for  Scandal"  as 
its  chief  inspiration. 

The  dramatist  was  born  in  Boston  on  July 
the  eighteenth,  1757,  near  the  very  historic 
ground  of  Faneuil  Hall.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  King's  Councillors,  and  from  him  young 
Tyler  inherited  much  of  his  ability.  The  family 
was  wealthy  and  influential.  Naturally  the  father 
being  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  his  son  should  like- 
wise go  to  that  institution.  His  early  boyhood, 
when  he  was  at  the  grammar  school,  was  passed 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  quar- 
tering of  troops  in  Boston.  When  he  entered 
Harvard  as  a  freshman  on  July  15,  1772,  three 
days  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  was 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  strenuous  atmos- 
phere of  the  coming  Revolution. 

There  were  many  students  in  his  class  who 
afterwards  won  distinction  as  chief  justices, 
governors  and  United  States  senators,  but  at  that 
time  none  of  them  was  so  sedate  as  to  ignore 
the  usual  pranks  of  the  college  boy.  Tyler's 
temperament  is  well  exhibited  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  instigators  in  a  fish- 
ing party  from  his  room  window,  when  the  stu- 
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dents  hooked  the  wig  of  the  reverend  president 
from  his  head  one  morning  as  that  potentate  was 
going  to  chapel.  Tyler  read  law  for  three  years 
during  that  time  being  a  member  of  a  club 
which  used  to  meet  at  the  rooms  of  Colonel 
John  Trumbull,  well-known  to  all  students  as  a 
soldier  and  painter.  Unfortunate  for  us  that  the 
life-size  canvas  of  Royall  Tyler,  painted  by 
Trumbull,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  We  are  as- 
sured by  Trumbull  in  his  Reminiscences,  that 
during  those  long  evenings  they  "regaled  them- 
selves with  a  cup  of  tea  instead  of  wine,  and 
discussed  subjects  of  literature,  politics  and 
war." 

Tyler,  in  1779,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
there  followed  a  long  succession  of  activities  in 
which  he  moved  from  place  to  place,  finally  as- 
sociating himself  very  definitely  with  the  early 
history  of  Vermont,  and  Brattleboro  in  particular. 

There  is  much  interesting  data  in  existence  re- 
lating to  Royall  Tyler's  literary  activities  as  a 
writer  of  witty  articles,  sprightly  verse  and  auto- 
biographical experiences  in  a  style,  which  while 
lacking  in  distinction,  is  none  the  less  a  measure 
of  the  sprightliness  of  the  author.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  anything 
but  Royall  Tyler  as  the  author  of  "The  Con- 
trast." He  wrote  several  other  plays  besides, 
one  dealing  with  the  wild-cat  land  speculation 
in  Georgia,  but  the  play  under  discussion  alone 
is  representative  of  his  ability,  an  ability  which 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  too  much  com- 
mendation were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Tyler 
may  be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  Yankee 
type  of  American  drama. 

The  play  was  finished  in  three  weeks,  and 
shortly  after  handed  over  to  the  American 
Company  for  production.  So  loath  was  he  to 
have  his  name  connected  with  it,  that  when  he 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Wignell,  he  consigned 
also  to  that  actor  the  copyright,  with  the  in- 
struction that,  when  the  play  was  published,  on 
the  title-page,  the  piece  should  be  credited  to  the 
authorship  of  ''a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 


THE  CONTRAST"  was  produced  on  April 
16,  1787,  at  the  John  Street  Theatre,  in  Xc\v 
York,  by  the  American  Company,  the  original 
cast  including  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Hallam  as 
the  rival  lovers,  and  Mr.  Wignell  in  the  part  of 
Jonathan,  the  first  stage  Yankee.  Anyone  who 
has  read  the  play  will  quite  understand  why  it 
is  that  the  honors  so  easily  fell  to  Mr.  Wignell 
rather  than  to  Mr.  Henry  or  to  Mr.  Hallam. 
and  it  is  no  surprise  therefore  to  find,  after  the 
initial  performance,  that  jealousy  began  to  man- 
ifest itself  between  these  three  gentlemen — so 
much  so  indeed,  that  when  the  time  arrived  for 
the  company  to  go  to  Philadelphia  in  December, 
17S7,  Mr.  Wignell  was  unable  to  present  "The 
Contrast"  in  the  theatre — and  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  reading  of  it  because  it  was  "im- 
practicable at  this  time  to  entertain  the  public 
with  a  dramatic  representation."  The  notice 
continued :  "Mr.  Wignell :  In  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  many  respectable  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia proposes  to  read  that  celebrated  perform- 
ance at  the  City  Tavern  on  Monday  evening,  the 
10th  inst.  The  curiosity  which  has  everywhere 
been  expressed  respecting  this  first  dramatic  pro- 
duction of  Amer-  (Concluded  on  page 
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The  Theatre,  October,  1916 


(Left) 

Gabrielle    Perrier,    Marjorie    Pat- 
terson and  Paul  Clerget 

Pierrot's  petulancy  brings  tears  to 

his  mother  and  chastisement  from 

his  father 

(.Right) 

Pierrot's    father    and    mother    at- 
tempt to  win  him  back  to  his  usual 
high  spirits 


SOME  twenty-six  years  ago  there 
was  established  in  Paris,  by  the 
Brothers  Larcher,  a  theatrical  club 
known  as  the  Cercle  Funambulesque, 
where  plays  were  presented  for  the 
special  delectation  of  the  members 
and  their  friends.  The  Larchers,  in 
order  to  provide  their  patrons  with  a 
novelty,  decided  upon  a  revival  of  the 
old  Italian  pantomime,  which  flour- 
ished intermittently  through  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt 
was,  among  many  other  celebrities, 
induced  to  co-operate.  The  Cercle 
Funambulesque  gave  performances  at 
the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  and  pantomime 
instantly  became  the  craze  of  the 
moment.  Operas  were  interpreted  in 
dumb  show,  and  amateur  actors 


abandoned  private  theatricals  for  the 
new  method  of  entertainment. 

Michel  Carre,  son  of  the  part-author 
of  the  libretto  of  "Faust,"  etc.,  wrote 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue"  as  a  three-act 
play.  The  artistes  employed  to  act 
therein  were  word-perfect  when  M. 
Andr6  Wormser  arrived  on  the  scene. 
He  was  invited  to  write  the  music  for 
"L'Enfant  Prodigue."  As  his  score 
grew  daily  towards  completion,  so  the 
dialogue  of  the  players  was  deleted, 
until  eventually  they  were  telling  the 
story  in  pure  pantomime.  It  is  on 
record  that  Felicia  Mallet,  who  cre- 
ated the  role  of  Pierrot  filx,  and  her 
associates  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  on  the  first  night  in  refrain- 
ing from  uttering  the  words  with 
which  they  had  rehearsed. 


Miss  Marjorie  Patterson  as 
Pierrot  Junior 


Pierrot's     household     regains     its 
customary  gaiety 


(Right) 

Pierrot  flees   from  home  to  elope 
with   the  siren,   Phyrnette 
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SCENES    FROM    "PIERROT     THE    PRODIGAL,"    AT    THE    BOOTH    THEATRE 


1    The  Actress 

<By    WILLIAM   SYKES 


MY  old  friend,  Frognall  Dibdin  Brinley,  is 
the  custodian  of  a  remarkable  collection 
of  books,  pictures  and  relics  relating  to 
the  stage.  "Froggy,"  as  his  familiars  call  him, 
has  had  charge  of  the  collection  so  long  that  he 
has  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  owns 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  one  of  a  thousand 
members  of  the  organization  who  join  in  paying 
him  his  salary,  but  he  treats  me  as  though  I 
were  one  of  his  humble  dependents.  After  a 
particularly  good  dinner  one  day,  he  was  in  a 
melting  mood  and  took  me  to  the  library  to  show 
me  some  scrap  books  he  had  recently  found  in 
the  cellar.  After  looking  over  several  he  came 
to  the  picture  of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Un- 
derneath was  a  clipping  from  the  death  notices 
of  a  New  York  paper  dated  1861. 

"GILBERT.  Died  January  17th,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Gilbert,  born  1818." 

This,  of  course,  meant  nothing  to  me,  as  it 
probably  means  nothing  to  the  reader,  but  I  saw 
that  Froggy  had  a  story  to  tell  and,  after  con- 
siderable urging,  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  story 
of  Eliza  Gilbert  who  became  famous  in  after 
years  as  Lola  Montez. 


MARIA  DOLORES  ELIZA  ROSANNA 
GILBERT  was  born  July  3,  1818,  in  the 
city  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  Her  father  was  an 
Ensign  in  the  British  army;  her  mother,  a  beau- 
tiful young  Irish  girl,  claimed  descent  from  a 
Spanish  grandee.  In  1822  Gil- 
bert was  ordered  to  India  with 
his  regiment,  taking  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  mother  was 
pretty,  flirtatious  and  popular; 
Lola  the  pet  of  the  officers. 
Early  in  1824,  Gilbert  contracted 
fever  and  died,  leaving  the 
young  widow  and  Lola  in  care 
of  a  fellow  Scotsman,  Captain 
Craigie,  who  was  well-to-do  and 
subsequently  rose  to  a  high  po- 
sition in  the  Indian  army.  With- 
in the  year  Mrs.  Gilbert  and 
Captain  Craigie  were  married. 
When  Lola  was  about  ten,  her 
parents  decided  to  send  her  to 
Captain  Craigie's  people  in  Scot- 
land. In  1837,  when  Lola  was 
nineteen,  Mrs.  Craigie  returned 
to  England.  Worldly  and  am- 
bitious, she  had  arranged,  un- 
known to  her  daughter,  to 
marry  her  to  a  rich  and  gouty 
old  Indian  judge.  The  mother's 
plan  was  abhorrent  to  Lola,  a 
beautiful,  romantic,  red  blooded 
girl.  Accompanying  her  mother  on  the  voyage 
from  India  was  a  young  Irish  officer,  Lieut. 
James,  of  the  Bengal  Infantry.  To  him  Lola 
told  her  woes.  He  was  young,  handsome  and 
romantic  and  the  inevitable  happened.  Forget- 
ting he  was  betrothed  to  another,  James  and  Lola 
eloped  to  Ireland.  She  was  under  age  and  the 
mother's  consent  was  necessary  to  make  the  mar- 
riage legal.  James  sent  his  sister  to  intercede 


with  Mrs.  Craigie,  who  was  furious.  She  finally 
consented  but  she  did  not  forgive.  The  young 
couple  went  to  Dublin  where  they  were  received 
at  the  Vice-Regal  Court.  Lola,  with  her  youth, 
beauty  and  vivacity,  became  a  great  favorite, 
such  a  favorite  that  James  became  jealous  and 
hastened  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India,  where 
the  young  bride  was  made  much  of.  Lieut.  James 
later  began  a  flirtation  with  a  handsome  and  at- 
tractive woman,  some  years  his  senior,  which 
ended  in  their  elopement.  Lola  was  furious  and 
sailed  for  London.  From  that  day  she  never 
saw  India,  husband  or  family  again.  The  iron 
had  entered  her  soul.  Young,  beautiful  and  full 
of  life,  accustomed  to  admiration  and  homage, 
her  amour  propre  wounded,  she  took  the  first 
weapon  that  came  to  her  hand  to  balance  her 
account  with  her  husband.  On  the  ship  was  a 
Mr.  Lennox,  an  aide-de-camp  of  an  Indian  gov- 
ernor. At  the  end  of  four  months'  sea  voyage 
she  disappeared  with  him. 

Lola  was  now  an  outcast  from  London  so- 
ciety. This,  however,  did  not  affect  her  greatly. 
The  stage  seemed  the  only  career  open  to 
her.  She  studied  with  Fanny  Kelly,  a  retired 
actress,  who  advised  her  to  take  up  dancing,  as 
her  grace,  beautiful  face  and  figure  would  be 
great  assets.  She  went  to  Madrid  and  studied 
dancing.  On  her  return  to  England  she  secured 
an  engagement  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (June 
3,  1843).  A  contemporary  critic  writes:  "Her 
figure  was  even  more  attractive  than  her  face, 
lovely  as  that  was.  Lithe  and  graceful  as  a  fawn, 
every  movement  that  she  made  seemed  instinct 
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From  an  old  print  in  the  collection  of  Evert  Janscn  Wendell 

LOLA   MONTEZ   BIDDING   FAREWELL  TO   HER   ROYAL 
EUROPEAN    FRIENDS    AS   SHE   SAILS    FOR    AMERICA 


with  melody.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  ex- 
citement. In  her  pose  grace  seemed  involuntarily 
to  preside  over  her  limbs  and  dispose  her  atti- 
tude. Her  foot  and  ankle  were  faultless.  As  she 
swept  round  the  stage,  her  slender  waist  swayed 
to  the  music  and  her  graceful  head  and  neck 
bent  with  it,  like  a  flower  that  bends  with  the 
impulse  given  to  its  stem  by  the  changing  and 
fitful  temper  of  the  wind." 
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N  the  evening  of  her  debut  the  house  was 
crowded  with  a  fashionable  and  distinguished 
audience,  among  them  Lord  Raneleagh,  a  rejected 
suitor,  and  a  large  party  of  his  friends,  most  of 
them  an  objectionable  type  of  men  about  town. 
Lola  appeared,  a  dream  of  beauty.  The  audience 
was  enraptured,  bouquets  were  showered  on  the 
stage,  when  suddenly  Lord  Raneleagh,  recogniz- 
ing the  woman  who  had  rejected  him,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  house :  "It's  Betty  James !"  He  began  to 
hiss  and  his  many  friends  took  it  up.  Theatrical 
audiences  are  like  sheep.  They  follow  their 
leader.  The  hisses  drowned  the  applause  and 
Lola  Montez,  as  a  dancer,  was  driven  from  the 
English  stage. 

She  made  her  way  to  Brussels  and  soon  found 
herself  penniless,  being  forced  to  sing  in  the 
streets  to  avoid  starvation.  Had  she  been  as  de- 
void of  morals  as  her  detractors  claim,  she,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  would  not  have  been 
reduced  to  such  extremity.  While  singing  in  the 
streets  she  attracted  the  attention  of  a  German 
artist,  who  took  her  to  Warsaw  and  got  her  an 
engagement  at  the  opera.  Here  she  was  a  suc- 
cess, but  she  was  unfortunate  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  Viceroy.  Old,  ugly  and 
unpleasant,  he  offered  her  a  country  estate  and 
a  large  income,  but  she  would  not  accede  to  his 
wishes.  He  threatened,  bullied,  but  of  no  avail. 
He  then  employed  a  claque  to  hiss  her.  This 
occurred  three  nights.  On  the  third  night,  Lola 
went  down  to  the  footlights  and  told  the  audi- 
ence of  the  Viceroy's  persecution.  Russian  Vi- 
ceroys not  being  particularly 
popular  with  Poles,  Lola  was 
loudly  applauded  and  found  her- 
self a  heroine.  But  the  all- 
powerful  Viceroy  sent  the  police 
to  her  the  next  day  with  a  polite 
invitation  to  leave  Warsaw, 
which  she  did. 

She  next  tried  St.  Petersburg. 
Here    again    she    was    popular, 
and,  according  to   her  own   ac- 
count, began  a  platonic  intimacy 
H|      with     the     Czar     Nicholas     I. 
From    Petersburg    she    went 
to     Dresden,     where     she     met 
Franz  Liszt,  then  about  twenty- 
two  years  old  and  at  the  height 
of  his  fame.    He  was  then  living 
with     the     Comtesse     d'Agoult, 
3B      who  had  borne  him  three  chil- 
dren.    It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  on  both  sides  and  the 
Comtesse    was    forgotten.     The 
lire    of    this    affair    was    soon 
burned  out  and  the  partnership 
was    dissolved    by    mutual    con- 
consent.     It  is  a  strange  co-in- 
cidence that  the  thoughts  of  each  turned  to  re- 
ligion at  the  same  time,  Liszt  to  take  Holy  Orders 
and  Lola  desirous  of  becoming  a  Nun. 

We  next  hear  of  her  in  Paris,  where  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Opera,  March  30,  1844,  between  the 
acts  of  "II  Lazzarone."  The  critics  were  unkind, 
and  here,  as  in  London,  her  first  night  as  a  dancer 
was  her  last.  But  she  was  anything  but  a 
failure  with  the  (Concluded  on  page  249) 


THE  YALE    PAGEANT 


The  Peacock  Lady  with  her  forty-two  yard 
train,  and  her  two  Gold  Lady  attendants — 
costumes  worn  in  the  Pageant.  Picture 
posed  by  Claire  Whitney,  Virginia  Hammond 
and  Valentine  Grant. 
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(Inset)    Gladys  Hanson  wearing  the 

Margaret    ap    lenkyn    costume    used 

in  the  Pageant 
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THE  DANCE  SPECTACLE 

<Sy  NELLIE  REVELL 


IT  seems  to  be  a  case  of  "On  with  the  dance, 
let  joy  be  unconfined"  in  vaudeville  these 
days.  Just  when  some  commentators  on 
things  theatrical  would  have  us  believe  that 
dancing  was  on  the  wane,  the  new  season  in  the 
varieties  bursts  effulgent  upon  the  vision  with 
no  less  than  eight  massive  terpsichorean  spec- 
tacles silhouetted  on  the  horizon  and  still  others 
looming  up  in  the  offing. 

And  this  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
fox  trotted,  tangoed,  and  even  dog  walked  al- 
most to  death.  Now  the  demand  is  for  classical, 
atmospheric  and  pantomimic  divertissements  done 
with  large  ballets,  scenic  embellishments  and 
elaborate  interpretative  musical  scores. 

To  appreciate  the  full  import  of  this  statement, 
one  has  only  to  cast  a  roving  eye  over  vaude- 
ville programs  as  they  are  being  presented  this 
season.  Then  you  will  see  listed  such  preten- 
tious dancing  spectacles  as  those  of  Adelaide  and 
Hughes,  Marion  Morgan's  Dancers,  Theodore 
Kosloff  &  Co.,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Bankoff  and 
Girlie,  Miss  Evan-Burrows  Fontaine,  May 
Tully's  ''Dances  of  the  World,"  and  "The  Dan- 
cing Girl  of  Delhi." 

And  as  for  Hawaiian  dancers,  they  are  with- 
out end.  Just  as  every  musical  show,  cabaret  and 
roof  garden  has  its  only  and  original  all-wool- 
and-a-yard  wide,  blown-in-the-bottle,  no  family  - 
should-be-without-one  Hawaiian  dancer,  so  has 
vaudeville,  only  more  so. 

Parenthetically  speaking,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  in  vaudeville  that  the  first  gen- 
uine Hawaiian  dancer  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  New  York,  although  this  fact  appears  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  maze  of  matter  that  has  been 
printed  about  the  vogue  of  the  hula  hula  expo- 
nents. The  dancer  in  question  is  Toots  Paka,  a 
full-blooded  descendant  of  one  of  the  subjects 
of  King  Kalakaua,  who  while  blooming  almost 
unseen  out  West  about  nine  years  ago  was  trans- 
planted to  the  metropolis  by  Pat  Casey,  long 
considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  vaudeville. 
Audiences  warmed  so  perceptibly  to  her  art  that 
she  was  engaged  for  "The  Echo,"  when  she 
scored  a  pronounced  sensation. 


While  Miss  Paka's  skill  won  recognition  and 
her  performance  was  accepted  as  a  novelty,  she 
antedated  her  time,  for  it  was  not  until  after 
Richard  Walton  Tully's  "The  Bird  of  Paradise" 
that  the  dormant  interest  in  hula  hula  dancing 
awakened.  Even  then  its  growth  was  slow  but 
of  recent  years  it  gathered  a  momentum  which 
has  culminated  in  the  present  avalanche  of  so- 
called  native  Hawaiian  dancers  with  their  uka- 
lalis  and  aloha  garlands.  The  fact  that  most  of 
those  so  exploited  have  been  imported  direct 
from  Hoboken  or  New  York's  East  Side  (one  of 
the  "natives"  to  my  certain  knowledge  answers 
to  the  poetic  name  of  Grogan  and  hails  from 
far  away  Illinois)  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  story.  Meanwhile  the  exploits  of  the  gen- 
uine Toots  Paka  as  a  pioneer  in  the  then  purely 
speculative  field  of  Hawaiian  dancing  and  the 
story  of  the  hardships  she  braved  in  blazing  the 
trail  subsequently  so  thoroughly  travelled  have 
been  overlooked. 


THE  Great  War,  held  responsible  for  every 
toward  and  untoward  happening  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  explained,  has  proved  the  in- 
spiration for  the  most  ambitious  offering  yet 
contributed  by  Adelaide  and  Hughes.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  been  content  to  present  only  them- 
selves and  their  art,  but  this  season  they  are  do- 
ing an  allegorial  ballet  in  addition  to  their  own 
repertoire.  The  number,  which  was  conceived  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  tells  the  story  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Peace  and  War  for  Civilization's  favors. 
Black  robed  War  inveigles  into  a  scene  set  to 
represent  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  support- 
ing company  costumed  as  the  different  belligerent 
nations. 

Finally  after  tiring  of  War,  Civilization  em- 
braces Peace  and  all  ends  happily  as  is  expected 
of  every  stage  story  whether  told  in  terms 
dramatic  or  in  dance  pantomimic.  In  this  pretty 
divertissement,  petite  Adelaide  impersonates 
Peace  and  the  agile  Mr.  Hughes  Civilization. 

Then  there  are   Marion   Morgan's   Dancers  in 


"A  Roman  Ballet  in  Three  Episodes,"  which  is 
founded  on  the  mythological  narrative  of  Nero 
and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Miss  Morgan  retells  the 
legend  with  all  the  variations  required  by  her 
own  interpretation  and  with  musical,  scenic  and 
lighting  decorations  which  make  it  distinctive 
among  pantomimic  dancing  spectacles. 

From  the  horde  of  Russian  dancers  that  mi- 
grated to  this  country  with  the  Imperial  Russian 
Ballet  there  still  remains  in  vaudeville  Theodore 
Kosloff,  now  heading  his  own  company  of 
whirling  satellites  which  includes  dainty  Vlasta 
Maslova.  At  one  time  an  epidemic  of  these  im- 
petuous subjects  of  the  Czar  seemed  imminent, 
but  in  the  progress  of  that  inviolate  law  of 
nature,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  their  number 
has  been  materially  reduced,  much  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  suffered  from  the  surfeit  of  their 
influx. 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  aided  and  abetted  by  Ted 
Shawn  (her  husband)  and  the  Denishawn  girls 
— a  name  apparently  compounded  with  due  regard 
for  the  equal  rights  theory — must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  production  dancers  in  vaudeville.  For 
years  this  charming  artiste  has  enjoyed  a  vogue 
all  her  own.  More  recently  she  has  been  inter- 
esting herself  in  Greek  pageant  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  again  she  is  back  in  the  varieties, 
captivating  audiences  by  her  supreme  mastery  of 
her  art. 


BANKOFF  AND  GIRLIE  head  a  company 
which  includes  Madeleine  Harrison  and 
eight  nimble  coryphees.  Theirs  is  a  large  scenic 
production  and  the  incidental  music  is  so  elab- 
orate that  the  services  of  a  special  conductor  is 
required.  A  few  years  ago  an  act  of  such  a 
character  would  be  considered  a  sensation,  but 
to-day  it  is  only  one  of  many  similar  spectacles, 
much  welcome  by  two-a-day  patrons  and  its 
worth  fully  appreciated  but  still  regarded  as  a 
natural  heritage. 

Another   woman    sponsor    for   a   dancing   pro- 
duction is  May  (Concluded  on  page  253) 
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THE   WARRIOR    IS'   SLAIN    BY   THE    CHIEF    PRIESTESS 


oup   ol   school    girls  who   danced   exceptionally   well,   and   whose    instructor   in    physical 
em    on    a    tour   of   this    country    in    exhibition    of    classical    dancing.      The    consent    of 


MARION    MORGAN'S    ART     DANCERS     IN     VAUDEVILLE 


A  DUAL  INTERVIEW    WITH  DUAL  STARS 

#x  MARGERY    BURR 

Sketches    by     Clara     Tice 


HAD  there  been  but  one  of  them  to  begin 
with,  would  her  allotment  have  been  half 
the  fame  of  the  Dolly  Sisters?  Accord- 
ing to  mathematical  calculation  it  should  work 
out  that  way. 

And  yet  there  lingers  a  doubt — not  that  each 
one  is  not  perfect  in  herself ;  but  after  all  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  fascination  of 
the  twin  Dollys  lies  not  so  much  in  the  grace  of 
their  dancing,  nor  in  the  charm  of  their  person- 
alities, nor  in  the  naivete  of  this  manner,  nor 
yet  the  quaintness  of  their  accents — sufficient  as 
are  all  of  these — but  rather  in  the  amazing  du- 
plicity of  Nature. 

Of  course,  it  made  things  a  bit  complicated 
from  the  first.  But  think  of  the  fun  that  Yancsi 
and  Rozsika  have  been  getting  out  of  it!  Think 
of  the  tricks  they  have  played  upon  their  friends 
as  well  as  upon  their  audiences. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  story  of  the  diner 
who,  having  imbibed  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
went  to  see  a  performance  of  the  Dollys  in  one 
of  their  dancing  acts,  and  after  watching  them 
intently  for  awhile,  remarked  with  a  bland  smile : 
"She's  a  nice  little  thing,  isn't  she?" 


CLARA  TICE  and  I  found  the  dual  stars  in 
their  dual  dressing  room  the  other  day  just 
before  a  matinee  of  ''His  Bridal  Night,"  sitting 
before  a  dual  mirror  and  making  up  for  their 
dual  roles.  For  a  moment  we  thought  we  were 
seeing  double.  Then  we  remembered.  It  was 
quite  what  we  expected. 

Having  had  the  advantage  of  a  previous  inter- 
view not  long  ago,  we  gave  them  one  mad 
scrutiny  in  an  attempt  to  distinguish  which  was 
who,  then  gave  up  in  despair. 

"Which  little  Dolly  are  you?"  I  asked  the 
one  nearest  me,  while  Miss  Tice  hastily  got  out 
her  sketch  book. 

When  they  had  introduced  themselves  it  took 
a  close  half  hour  of  concentration  to  remember 
which  was  which. 

"Do  you  ever  get  mixed  up?" 

''Lots  of  times,"  sighed  Rozsika  wearily.  "Al- 
ways on  our  photographs.  If  we  don't  remem- 
ber our  positions  when  we  posed  we  decide  who's 
who  by  counting  'Eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo !' 


When  someone  asks  us  which  is  which  on  some 
of  our  pictures  we  offer  them  their  choice." 

"Are  your  clothes  all  alike?" 

"Most  of  them.  We  order  double  of  every- 
thing. Poor  Lucille  complains  that  she  loses  in- 
terest when  she  has  to  repeat  herself  so  fre- 
quently. But  sometimes  one  of  us  gets  a  pretty 
thing  that  the  other  covets,  and  then — " 

"The  first  one  up  is  the  one  best  dressed !" 
broke  in  Yancsi  with  a  laugh. 

They  flattened  their  pretty  noses  against  the 
mirror  to  see  if  their  make-up  and  coiffures  were 
identical,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  we  looked 
around,  and  then  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 

"Poor  Yancsi  has  a  cold,"  sympathized  Rozsika. 

"And  so  poor  Rosie  can't  wash  her  head,"  went 
on  Yancsi.  "We  have  to  do  it  at  the  same  time, 
or  else  our  hair  will  look  different  in  the  play." 

''Yancsi,"  said  the  other  suddenly,  "I'll  have 
to  catch  cold  too.  Someone  said  last  night  that 
he  could  tell  us  apart  by  our  voices,  now  that 
you  have  a  cold.  That  will  never  do !" 

Husband  Jean  Schwartz  came  in  just  then.  He 
held  his  breath  for  a  moment  and  glanced 
sharply  from  one  to  the  other  before  committing 
himself.  At  that  we  are  sure  he  was  aided  in 
his  decision  by  Rozsika's  little  welcoming  smile. 

It  must  be  said  for  Clara  Tice  that  she  tried 
her  best  to  be  literal.  But  what  chance  had  she 
when  a  matter-of-fact  camera  gets  fooled?  They 
posed,  and  she  sketched.  Her  green  eyes  nar- 
rowed tensely  in  an  effort  to  discern,  then  she 
gave  up  despairingly  and  fled  to  her  studio. 


WITH  great  merriment  Rozsika  told  us 
about  the  recent  occurrence  on  the  Zieg- 
feld  Roof  rather  well  staged  by  the  Terrible 
Twins.  A  man  who  is  quite  well  known  in  the- 
atrical circles — he  prefers  to  have  his  name  de- 
leted by  the  censor  because  the  joke  proved  to 
be  on  him — boasted  somewhat  airily  that  he 
could  tell  the  Dolly  Sisters  apart  at  any  time. 
Another  mutual  friend  who  was  with  him  bet 
him  $50  that  he  could  not,  first  warning  him  of 
what  he  was  letting  himself  in  for.  It  had  never 
been  done  before,  he  was  told  sadly  and  impres- 
sively. But  the  other  was  pretty  sure,  and  held 
on  to  his  determination  to  win  the  bet  and  set  a 


mark  in  history.  The  bet  was  accordingly  con- 
firmed. Rozsika  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
man  in  a  well-known  hotel. 

During  the  dinner  it  was  arranged  that  she 
was  to  be  paged  and  so  play  a  neat  little  trick 
upon  her  host.  The  rather  elaborate  meal  was 
progressing  nicely  to  the  third  course  when  a 
page  announced  a  call  for  "Miss  Rozsika  Dolly." 
Rozsika  hurried  out  to  one  of  the  reception  rooms 
where  she  met  her  sister,  dressed  exactly  like 
herself.  She  informed  her  of  the  progress  of  the 
dinner  and  the  conversation,  then  sent  her  into 
the  dining  room  to  continue  the  meal  and  the 
talk  where  she  had  left  off. 

Everything  went  beautifully  on  the  three- 
course  handicap  dinner,  with  the  bettor  conjuring 
up  rosy  visions  of  pocketing  the  fifty.  He  had 
even  commenced  to  invest  it.  He  glowed  with 
complete  satisfaction  as  he  led  the  dainty  Dolly 
out  to  dance.  They  were  getting  along  famously, 
when  he  took  her  aside  and  told  her  the  story 
of  the  reckless  bet. 

"I  know  who  you  are,"  he  said  pompously, 
"you  could  never  fool  me.  Why,  you  are ' 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  said  the  Dimpling  Dolly, 
"are  you  aware  that  you  began  your  dinner  with 
one  of  us  and  finished  with  the  other?" 

Just  then  Rozsika  appeared  with  the  stake- 
holder, and  the  dazed  gambler  wilted  away  upon 
the  scene. 


WHAT  chance  could  any  mere  friend  have, 
when  the  unhappy  groom  in  "His  Bridal 
Night"  could  not  tell  his  bride  from  her  sister? 

The  natural  complications  of  having  the  Dollys 
so  alike  were  greatly  heightened  by  doubling 
their  clothes,  until  the  harassed  husband  col- 
lapsed when  he  was  informed  that  "your  wife 
are  waiting!" 

The  greatest  measure  of  sympathy  should  go 
to  the  two  perfectly  good  husbands  of  Rozsika 
and  Yancsi,  Harry  Fox,  the  singer-comedian- 
movie-actor,  and  Jean  Schwartz,  the  music 
publisher.  How  do  they  feel  about  it?  Is  not 
their  position  frequently  similar  to  that  of  the 
husband  in  the  play,  who  wails  in  the  last  act: 
"If  what  Vi — I  mean  Tiny — I  mean  that  one- 
said  were  true,  then  I  must  have  come  away 
with  the  wrong  one.  (Concluded  on  f<a?e  240") 
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PEDRO   DE    CORDOBA  YANCSI    DOLLY 


YANCSI    AND    KO/.SIKA     DOLLY 


The  bridegroom  of  twin  sisters  starts  on  his  honeymoon  with  the  wrong  one.     A  persistent  suitor  for  the  bride 

humorously  Initts  in,  and  a  sequence  of  situations  arise  as    critically    naughty    as    daring    ingenuity    can    invent. 

The  Dolly  Sisters  are  the  twins.     Their  close  resemblance  'helps  the  illusion. 


THE  DOLLY  SISTERS  AND  JOHN  WESTLEY 


THE  DOLLY  SISTERS 


THE  DOLLY  SISTERS,  JOHN  WESTLEY  AND  PEDRO  DE  CORDOBA 

SCENES  IN  THE  FARCE  "HIS  BRIDAL  NIGHT"  AT  THE  REPUBLIC  THEATRE 


IN  THE   SPOTLIGHT 


Donald  Gallaher 


ELEANOR    ROBSON,    now    Mrs.    August 
Belmont,  discovered  Donald  Gallaher.     It 
was  while  she  was  playing  in   "The  Girl 
Who  had  Everything"  that  she  asked  this  writer 
to  call  at  the  Liberty  Theatre  because  there  was 
something  she  "wished  to  tell"  her.     The  some- 
thing was  that  she  had  a  wonderful  little  boy  in 
her   company   whom  she 
wished    the    writer    to 
"watch."       "Watch"     the 
writer     did,     and     having 
watched    is    not    surprised 
that    the    role,    "Bud    Mor- 
gan" is  so  surprisingly  well 
played     by     him     in     "The 
Silent  Witness."     The  role 
requires    for    its    satisfying 
enactment     emotion,     cere- 
bration,    repression    and    a 
fine  sense  of  values.    These 
he    has   and    he   has    more, 
for    among    his    assets    are 
youth  and  a  pleasingly  boy- 
ish personality.     He  is  such 
a  boy  as  any  mother  would 

be  proud  to  call  son  in  his  Bud  Morgan.  He  is 
a  hero  without  heroics.  He  plays  with  restraint 
a  role  that  might  easily  lose  itself  in  the  field 
of  rant.  He  was  five  when  he  went  upon  the 
stage.  Clyde  Fitch,  who  liked  his  quality  and 
predicted  that  he  would  become  a  fine  actor  of 
the  natural  school,  wrote  the  part  of  Tommy 
Means  in  "The  Girl  Who  Has  Everything"  for 
him.  He  appeared  with  Miss  Robson  also  in 
"Nurse  Marjorie,"  and  in  "Salomy  Jane."  As  a 
little  mountain  boy  in  "Salomy  Jane"  he  made  a 
strongly  human  appeal. 


WITH   keen   character   sense,   and   unctuous 
humor,    likewise   the   firm   but   not   heavy 
grasp  of  authority,  Anne  Sutherland  plays  "Nellie 
Brockton"   in   the  melodramatic   farce   "Cheating 
Cheaters."     To   this   exceptionally   fine   perform- 
ance Miss  Sutherland  brings,  indeed,  the  authority 
of  a  rich  and  rounded  stage 
career.     For  four  years  she 
^^^•|^  was  Joseph  Jefferson's  lead- 

Bk          ing  woman.     Her  Gretchen 
Ik      was  one  of  the  joy  spots  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  mellow  pro- 
-m  duct  ion    of    "Rip    Van 

Winkle."  After  her  four- 
year  contract  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson expired  Miss  Suther- 
land went  to  Vienna  where 
she  entered  the  new  world 
of  comic  opera,  playing 
with  the  continentally  fa- 
mous Marianna  Brent.  On 
her  return  to  America  she 
was  immediately  engaged 
by  Charles  Frohman  to  play 

a  leading  role  in  "The  White  Horse  Tavern." 
New  York  saw  her  in  that  successful  play  for 
a  year.  She  was  one  of  the  cast  of  David 
Belasco's  company  in  "Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?" 
Under  the  Belasco  banner  she  was  also  seen  in 
"Zaza."  New  York  recalls  her  in  "The  Speckled 
Band."  She  was  Kate  Fallen  of  "The  Deep 
Purple."  Out  of  her  remote  experiences  she 
summons  memories  of  a  season  with  Mrs.  James 
Brown  Potter  and  with  the  late  Kyrle  Bellew. 
Among  recent  ones  she  essayed  in  vaudeville 
with  Edwin  Arden  in  ''The  Stool  Pigeon,"  and 


Anne  Sutherland 


supported  Arnold  Daly  in  his  revival  of  "You 
Never  Can  Tell."  Among  our  pleasant  mem- 
ories that  is  an  unmixed  pleasure  was  her  char- 
acterization of  Mary  Jane's  Maw  in  Edith  Ellis' 
comedy,  "Mary  Jane's  Pa." 


CHARLES  CHERRY  tells  Ann  Murdock,  in 
the  comedy,  "Please  Help  Emily,"  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  that  Francis,  his  valet,  is  a 
"perfect  servant."  The  audience  concurs.  Mr. 
Harwood,  who  plays  the  humble  part  of  servant 
with  amazing  subtlety,  owes  his  histrionic  excel- 
lence in  part  to  heredity.  His  father,  the  late 
James  Harwood,  was  an  actor  successful  enough 
to  own  a  circus.  The  elder  Harwood  served  his 
Thespian  apprenticeship  with  Durocq,  being  the 
original  Dick  Turpin  and  Claude  Duval.  He 
owned  Artley's  and  the  Queen's  Theatre  of 
Manchester.  The  present  upholder  of  the  old 
and  honorable  theatric 
jfflim^^H  name  made  his  debut  as  a 
child  in  "The  Two  Roses" 
with  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He 
played  the  child  perforce 
because  he  was  of  childish 
stature,  having  but  just  at- 
tained the  age  of  five  years. 
With  that  distinguished  act- 
or-manager he  served  for 
fourteen  years,  leaving  him 
to  join  Cyril  Maude.  It  was 
in  Mr.  Maude's  company  he 
made  his  American  debut 
two  seasons  ago.  Audiences 
of  "Grumpy"  at  Wallack's 
and  at  the  Empire  readily  re- 
call his  impersonation  of  the 
butler.  During  his  service  as  Mr.  Maude's  stage 
director  he  made  the  production  of  "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  from  which  Mr.  Maude  derived  a 
large  fortune.  That  "Please  Help  Emily"  was 
written  by  a  Harwood,  H.  M.,  is  a  query  stimu- 
lating coincidence.  Not  brothers,  no  relations. 


EARLY  last  season  Emily  Wellman  played  in 
"The  Unborn,"  a  young  woman  to  whom 
the  gift  of  motherhood  was  unwelcome.  In  "The 
Guilty  Man"  we  see  her  a  prematurely  aged  woman, 
becoming  blind.  Miss  Wellman  is  a  product  of 
England,  but  stamped  with  the  die  of  American 
life,  for  she  was  but  two  years  old  when  her  par- 
ents brought  her  from  Airly  King  on  the  River 
Severn.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  "The  Peaceful 
Valley."  She  was  with  Cyril  Scott  during  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  "The  Prince 
Chap."  She  joined  Louis 
Mann's  company  in  "The 
Man  Who  Stood  Still."  She 
was  his  leading  woman  in 
"Elevating  a  Husband." 
For  six  years  she  was  un- 
der the  severe  tutelage  of 
that  admirable  character 
actor,  thereby  profiting.  She 
was  with  "On  Trial"  for  a 
season  in  Chicago  and  ap- 
peared last  season  in  "The 
Co-respondent,"  then,  as 
now,  supporting  Miss  Irene 


John    Harwood 


Ruth  Chester 


Emily  Ann  Wellman 


Fenwick. 


RUTH  CHESTER'S  acting  of  the  role  of  the 
saintly,    unsuspecting   old   mother,    about  to 
be  turned  from  her  home  by  a  thieving  pharisee 
of   her   church,    is    memorable   portraiture.     Ten 
years  ago  the  painter  of  the  portrait  was  touring 
South  Africa  in   "Trilby,"  playing  the  title  role. 
At     the     time      this      is     written      she      is     a 
white-haired  mother,  toying 
with     the     heartstrings     of 
audiences  at  every  perform- 
ance    of    "Turn    to    the 
Right,"  at  the  Gaiety  The- 
atre.   "Dear  Mrs.  Bascom," 
say  the  actors  in  the  play. 
"Dear    Mrs.    Bascom"    say 
auditors    as    they    go    from 
the  theatre.     If  you  chance 
to   see  her   emerging    from 
her    workshop    by    way    of 
the  stage  door  yon  will  see 
a   vital    young    face   topped 
by   rich   brown    hair.     Her 
white  wig  has  come  to  be 
an  indispensable  part  of  her 
stage  wardrobe.     But  since 

she  registered  so  deeply  in  the  memories  of  play- 
goers in  the  racial  drama,  "The  House  Next 
Door," — it  was  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  by  the  way 
— the  managers  have  been  unwilling  to  let  her 
play  anything  else.  If  you  saw  her  in  "Stop 
Thief"  you  saw  her  as  a  mother,  again  at  her 
house  of  success,  the  Gaiety.  So  in  "White 
Magic,"  in  "The  Common  Law"  and  "The  White 
Feather"  you  saw  her,  snowy  crowned  and  ma- 
ternal. Miss  Chester  is  of  England.  She  came 
to  this  country  twelve  years  ago  in  James  K. 
Hackett's  supporting  company  in  "The  Walls  of 
Jericho." 


THAT  chap  is  rich  in  personality.     He  could 
borrow    a    million    dollars    on    his    smile." 
The  remark  applied  to  William  E.  Meehan,  who 
plays    Muggs,    the   pickpocket,   in    "Turn   to   the 
Right."     Mr.   Meehan's  first   salary  was  a  dollar 
a  night  when  he  was  a  super  in  "The  Darling  of 
the    Gods."      Later    he    got 
three  dollars  a  week  extra 
by    dressing   George    Arliss 
for    his    enactment    of    the 
ferocious    Japanese    villain. 
He    rose    in    rank    and    in 
wealth    when   he   became   a 
chorus  man  in  "The  Runa- 
ways."    Billy  Gould,  one  of 
the  principals  of  "The  Run- 
aways," resigning,  the  youth 
with   the   merry   smile   suc- 
ceeded  him   in   the   musical 
comedy    at    the    Casino. 
George     Cohan     sitting     in 
front,   his   acute   eyes   seek- 
ing    talent,     descried     the 
youth  with  the  all  conquer- 
ing smile.     In  Mr.  Cohan's  play,  "Little  Johnnie 
Jones,"    he    was    transferred   to   fill    the   vacancy 
caused  by   Donald  Brian's  departure.     Burlesque 
next  beckoned  young  Mr.  Meehan.     He  did  not 
resist  the  wiles  of   that  audacious   step-sister  of 
the   drama.      He   sang  and   danced   his   way  into 
specialties   in   vaudeville.     But  while  he  capered 
for  burlesque   audiences   and  talked   and  winked 
staccato  at   vaudeville   ones,   his   heart  was  true 
to  his  ambition.     It  was  the  legitimate  stage.     He 
secured    a    small    part   with    "Moonlight    Mary." 


William  E.  Meehan 
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>TLIGHT  FASHIONS 


By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 


COMEDIE-  SALONS-MODES 


T 


,1/i.v.v     Carroll    McCnmas     in     "^\",'cn     Chances1' 
shows   a    gray    lace   u-rap    lined   with    deep   red 

1 1  !•'.  sartorial  sensation  of  the  early  thea- 
trical season  is  supplied  by  the  Dolly 
sisters  in  the  twin  costumes  which  puzzle 
the  audience  and  confuse  the  luckless 
bridegroom  in  ''His  Bridal  Night."  The  "oriental 
tea  gowns'  worn  by  the  sisters  evoke  gasps  of 
admiration  from  the  feminine  beholder,  every 
time  they  are  seen,  and  if  the  autumn  brides  fail 
to  copy  the  gorgeous  wedding  dress  worn  by  the 
twin  who  happens  to  be  bride — why  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  Autumn  bride.  The  artist  has 
sketched  the  tea  gown,  but  black  and  white  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  riot  of  color  let 
loose  in  this  amazing  costume.  Of  course,  since 
they  are  "oriental"  these  "gowns"  are  cut  with 
the  turkish  trousers  first  seen  when  Mary  Garden 
and  Lillie  Langtry  simultaneously  dawned  upon 
the  American  horizon,  with  this  beautified  trouser 
effect.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  narcotic  bev- 
erage "oriental"  tea  may  be,  but  whatever  it  is, 
here  is  the  oriental  tea  gown  that  goes  with  it: 
A  jacket  of  silver  and  scarlet  lace  over  an  under- 
bodice  and  trousers  of  mauve  chiffon  embroid- 
ered in  silver.  A  skirt  of  blue  chiffon  is  striped 
with  azure  satin  and  a  delirium  of  scarlet,  green 
and  sapphire  stripes  mingles  in  the  binding.  A 
head  dress  of  mauve,  matching  the  trousers,  is 
worn  with  a  blue  Harem  veil. 


A.\.\    MURDOCK   is   behaving   naughtily   at 
the  Lyceum  in  'Please  Help  Emily"  with- 
out the  adventitious  aid  of  any  particularly 
stunning  gowns,   but   she-   makes   up   in   the  chic 
and  charm  of  her  struct  attire   for  lack  of  sar- 
torial splendor  at  the  theatre.     1  saw  Miss  Mur- 
duek  proudly  showing  a  new  string  of  pearls  to 
ter  actress  at  a  supper  dance  3  few  nights 


ago,  and  her  dress  was  charming.  Chiffon 
of  the  new  "orangeade"  tone  was  selected 
for  Miss  Murdock's  gown  (by  Tappe,  of 
course,)  and  the  full  round  skirt  was  trimmed 
with  lines  of  white  jet  springing  from  large  flat 
roses  of  the  jet  that  formed  a  girdle  around  the 
waist.  One  shoulder  was  crossed  with  a  flat  band 
of  similar  roses,  and  the  other  was  draped  with 
one  of  the  new  angel  sleeves.  The  long  sleeve 
was  tipped  at  the  end  with  the  inevitable  tassel. 
1  his  time  it  was  of  mixed  white  and  orange  jet. 
Orangeade,  by  the  way,  is  promised  as  a  favorite 
color  this  season,  especially  for  stage  costumes, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  both  blonde  and 
brunette  types  and  lights  up  very  well.  It  is  a 
little  more  yellow  than  champagne,  and  not  quite 
so  deep  as  the  orange  tones  shown  in  the  early 
Autumn  millinery. 


AT  the  Cohan  Theatre  one  sees  a  new  note 
in  the  Greek  gown  worn  by  Anne  Mere- 
dith in  "Seven  Chances."  Miss  Meredith 
looks  like  Clyde  or  Psyche  or  whichever  of  the 
classic  heroines  you  choose  in  this  gown,  which 
is  cut  upon  the  lines  of  the  Athenian  chiton,  with 
no  sleeves  and  a  peplum  shorter  than  one  sees 
that  overdress  on  antique  friezes.  But  Miss 
Meredith  is  so  much  prettier  than  a  frieze  that 
one  doesn't  mind  the  modernization.  "She  ought 
to  wear  sandals  with  that  frock,"  said  Margaret 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  White  House,  when 
Miss  Meredith  first  appeared  in  the  Greek  gown. 
And  Miss  Wilson's  criticism  was  quite  correct. 
I  wonder  why  the  idea  escaped  the  artistic  eye 
of  Mr.  Belasco? 

Miss  Caroll  McComas  wears  the  most  notable 
of  the  seven  evening  gowns  in  ''Seven  Chances" 
— a  creation  in  deep  geranium  tulle  over  a  foun- 
dation of  gold  tissue.  The  skirt  is  made  of  three 
flounces  of  the  tulle,  showing  threads  of  the  gold 
here  and  there — whether  woven  into  the  net  or 
embroidered  upon  it,  I  was  not  able  to  decide. 
The  bodice  was  of  the  usual  simplicity,  a  wide 
band  of  the  gold  tissue  being  wound  loosely 
around  the  figure  with  one  shoulder  strap  of  deep 
red  flowers,  and  the  other  a  double  armlet  of 
twisted  tulle.  With  this  frock  in  the  third  act 
Miss  McComas  strolls  out  upon  the  terrace, 
wearing  a  very  attractive  evening  cape  of  gray 
lace  lined  with  the  same  vivid  tone  as  that  which 
appears  in  her  gown,  and  edged  with  frills  of 
the  geranium  tulle.  Good  taste  rather  than  nov- 
elty marks  these  gowns,  which  are  less  elaborate 
but  not  less  lovely  than  those  usually  seen  in 
Belasco  productions. 


IT  is  quite  natural  that  the  exquisite  taste  which 
characterizes  Miss  Martha  Hedman's  acting, 
and  her  stage  toilettes,  should  also  mark  her 
frocks  for  private  life,  and  so  it  may  interest  you 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  some  very  chic  and  charm- 
ing gowns  just  added  to  her  wardrobe.  Callot 
has  supplied  a  quite  novel  effect  in  a  street  cos- 
tume, that  just  escapes  the  severe  tailleur  mode. 
and  yet  is  in  perfect  taste  for  all  out-of-door 
occasions.  French  broadcloth  of  a  beautiful  blue- 
black  is  combined  in  this  frock,  with  white  rajah, 
of  the  heaviest  weave.  The  "square  rigged" 
bodice  is  of  the  rajah,  and  it  is  attached  to  a 
very  wide  circular  skirt  of  broadcloth,  by  a  simple 
but  effective  garniture  of  black  embroidery,  done 
in  vertical  lines  of  varying  length.  The  skirt, 
which  is  quite  short,  and  very  full,  is  faced  with 
snowy  rajah,  that  suggests  a  fluting  of  white 
with  every  step  of  the  wearer.  The  sleeves  arc 
long  with  a  back  turned  cuff  of  white;  but  the 
great  chic  of  the  costume  is  furnished  by  :i 
charming  little  waist-length  cape — an  exact  copy 
of  the  fatigue  cape  of  the  French  hussar  uni- 
form, in  black  lined  with  white  and  with  n 
simnle  decor  of  the  proper  military  cord,  broided 
in  the  correct  device  for  the  uniform  with  which 
it  is  worn. 


Very  lovely  and  embodying  the  newest  Paris 
ideas  is  an  evening  gown  which  cc  cher  Bendel 
has  just  finished  for  Miss  Hedman.  Rich  white 
satin  charmeuse  is  chosen  for  this  creation,  which 
copies  the  lines  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Mme. 
Recamier  by  Villet.  The  high  waist  is  outlined, 
but  by  no  means  closely  girdled,  by  a  ceinture 
of  silver  and  crystal  embroidery  with  a  large 
placque  set  just  to  the  left  of  the  centre  to  con- 
fine the  long  flowing  ends  of  the  embroidered 
sash.  A  square  train,  very  narrow,  falls  below 
the  short  skirt  and  is  heavily  embroidered  in 
crystal  like  the  ceinture,  and  at  the  left  side  falls 
a  similarly  embroidered  panel  of  satin.  This 
double  train  is  the  last  thought  in  French  gowns 
for  formal  events  and  is  very  smart  and  novel. 
The  skirt  is  cut  rather  shorter  than  ankle  length, 
and  the  train  has  its  own  sweet  way  in  the  grace- 
ful lines  it  forms  in  falling  to  the  floor.  The 
waist  shows  rather  stronger  hints  of  sleeves  than 
have  hitherto  been  seen,  both  arms  being  cov- 
ered to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
shoulder,  by  straight  little  sleeves  of  the  lus- 
trous, shadowy  satin  which  depends  upon  the 
beauty  of  its  texture  for  charm,  and  shows  no 
decoration  whatever. 


ELS  IK   FERGUSON,   now   that   she   is   Mrs. 
"Tom"  Clarke,  Jr.,  is  becoming  addicted  to 
more   frivols   in  gowns   than   characterized 
her  severe  taste  when  she  was  simply  Elsie  Fer- 
guson, comedienne.    I  saw  her  on  the  avenue  the 


7  he  new  two  trained 
effect  is  a  feature  of 
this  Bendel  creation 
in  white  sal  in  with 
crystal  embroidery 
worn  by  Martha 
Hedman 
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other  clay,  wearing  a  very  chic  frock  of  darkest 
brown  serge  made  with  a  front  panel  over  which 
fell  straight  lengths  reaching  from  side-front  to 
mid-hack.  These  long  tunic  panels  were  finished 
with  crescents  of  the  fashionable  wool  em- 
broidery done  in  shades  of  heliotrope  shading  to 
a  rich  bright  purple.  A  basque  front  was  simu- 
lated by  a  draped  piece  of  the  serge,  and  a  smart 
double  collar — one  of  the  novel  Pol-Poiret  things 
— finished  the  bodice,  which  was  made  with  the 
long  sleeve  flaring  at  the  wrist. 

Julia  Sanderson,  when  I  spied  her  yesterday  at 
the  bank  where  all  the  actresses  keep  their  money, 
was  wearing  a  very  fascinating  frock  of  sensi- 
tive pink  georgette,  made  with  six  flat  ruffles 
headed  and  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  cord  of 
satin.  The  little  round  bodice  had  a  deep  cape 
collar — almost  like  a  bolero — of  the  satin  finished 
with  a  garniture  of  the  same  cording  that  was 
used  on  the  ruffles.  A  wide  brimmed  sailor  of 
white  leghorn  was  almost  covered  with  glossy 
given  leaves  and  roses  of  the  same  hue  as  the 
costume,  and  a  white  parasol  with  a  pink  enamel 
handle  was  carried  by  the  very  attractive  "Sybil." 

Miss  Josephine  Victor,  whom  everybody  was 
admiring  at  the  "Great  Lover"  first  night,  kindly 
consented  to  pose  exclusively  for  THE  THEATRE 
M.\C;.\/I.\E  in  her  newest  evening  coat — a  wrap 
likely  to  be  widely  copied  for  wear  at  the  opera 
this  winter.  This  gorgeous  and  yet  youthful 
creation  is  of  sapphire  velours,  of  a  lovely  soft 
quality  full  of  lights  and  shades,  with  a  simu- 
lated yoke  effect  of  rich  embroidery  done  in  blue 
and  gold  with  little  touches  of  silver.  A  deep 
flounce  of  handsomely  shaded  fitch  fur  finishes 
the  hem,  and  a  collar  of  the  same  fur  with  nar- 
row fur  fringes  on  the  sleeves  complete  the  fitch 
motif. 


SMART  women  flocking  from  Newport  to 
Lenox  or  Long  Island  these  early  Autumn 
days,  pause  a  moment  en  route  to  visit  the 
ateliers  of  the  men  and  women  who  create  the 
fashionable  gowns  for  the  coming  Winter,  to 
select  a  frock  or  two  for  Autumn  wear.  Two 
outstanding  features  mark  the  newest  gowns — 
if  they  are  for  day  wear,  they  have  novel  collars 
showing  the  influence  of  Jeanne  Lanvin  or  of 
Paul  Poiret.  and  they  are  much  embroidered 
either  in  silks  and  tinsels  with  beads  and  a  few 


paillettes  here  and  there  or  with  woolens  in  the 
new  and  lovely  colors  which  the  war  time  fad 
for  knitting  has  brought  forth  in  yarns  and 
wools.  The  evening  frocks  of  the  coming  Winter, 
unless  Dame  Fashion  changes  her  capricious 
mind  before  the  opening  of  the  opera  season,  will 
be  more  extreme  than  ever  in  the  daring  of  the 
bodices,  which  promise  to  be  cut  lower  both  front 


A   French   Hussar  fatigue  cafe  is  a  feature  of  this  frock 
which  Miss  Martha  Hedmati  calls  her  "pet" 


Miss     Victor's    gorgeous    metallic    embroidered 

ivraf   of  blue  relvct  is  the  last  word  in   opera 

cloaks. 


and  back  than  last  Winter's  models.  Sleeves  of 
both  extremes,  so  I  heard  a  noted  fashion  monger 
assure  Eleanor  Belmont,  will  be  correct.  Either 
the  floating  long  "angel  sleeve,"  or  the  mere 
twist  of  tulle  or  velvet  required  to  hold  the 
sketchy  corsage  over  the  shoulder  find  favor  in 
the  newest  designs. 

The  first  openings  at  the  theatres  have  shown 
many  hints  of  coming  fashions. 


SO  many  first  nights  are  engaging  our  atten- 
tion just  now,  that  one  seems  living  in  a 
perfect  saturnalia  of  thrills.  The  plays  fur- 
nish surprises  of  one  sort  and  the  smart  frocks 
seen  on  and  off  the  stage  provide  another  sort, 
so  it  is  a  callous  theatre-goer,  indeed,  who  fails 
to  enjoy  little  shivers  of  ecstasy  over  the  dresses 
and  the  dramas  of  these  first  Autumn  evenings. 
Enjoying  Irene  Fenwick's  performance  at  the 
Astor  Theatre  a  few  evenings  ago,  I  saw  Julie 
Opp  Faversham  and  the  Princess  Troubetskoy 
looking  so  cool  and  happy  1  felt  a  frenzied  desire 
to  pull  their  hair  out  of  shape.  The  princess 
wore  a  stunning  frock,  the  bodice  being  a  single 
width  of  gold  ribbon,  brocaded  pink  and  black 
roses  in  velvet  raised  design.  The  short  full 
skirt  was  of  black  satin  with  zig  zag  ruchings  of 
black  tulle  shot  with  gold.  A  wisp  of  pink  satin 
twisted  loosely  formed  shoulder  straps  and  from 
these  fell  long  floating  ends  of  tulle  that  were 
held  .in  place  just  at  the  waist  line  by  a  straight 
band  of  gold-and-pink  roses. 

Mrs.  Faversham,  who  likes  black  for  evening 
wear,  wore  a  very  stunning  gown  of  black  mar- 
quisette with  lines  of  steel  beads  alternating  with 
row  of  black  jet,  forming  bands  around  the  skirt. 
The  black  satin  under  petticoat  was  very  full  and 
rather  longer  than  the  strictest  demands  of  fash- 
ion dictate,  and  a  pointed  fish  tail  of  marquisette 
solidly  beaded  in  steel  and  jet  formed  the  very 
narrow  train. 

Miss  Fenwick's  frocks  are  so  plain  and  simple 
that  the  smart  gowns  in  the  audiences  seem  more 
noticeable  than  when  a  repertoire  of  flamboyant 
fur  below  distracts  the  feminine  eye  from  the 
dresses  worn  by  smart  women  in  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont,  famed  as  Margaret 
Andrews  for  her  .chic  and  beauty,  was  present  at 
Miss  Fenwick's  performance  a  few  evenings  age. 
"How  dare  you  wear  such  a  stunning  frock?"  T 
demanded  as  Mrs.  Belmont  beamed  upon  several 
friends  in  the  lobby.  The  dress  that  so  created 
envy  in  the  breast  of  all  beholders  was  of  Envy's 
own  color — a  greeny-yellow  chartreuse  shade  of 
the  new  faille  matinee,  a  sort  of  soiree  of  very 
close  texture.  Dainty  lines  of  narrow  jet — wee 
paillettes  scarcely  larger  than  dots,  encircled  the 
petticoat,  making  up  in  number  what  they  lacked 


in  size  until  they  formed  bands  of  quite  impres- 
sive width.  The  simple  corsage,  which  was 
probably  far  more  elaborate  than  it  looked  seemed 
made  of  numbers  of  triangular  pieces  of  jet- 
bordered  faille,  the  deepest  of  which  fell  in  points 
from  the  shoulder  simulating  sleeves  and  were 
finished  with  rather  large  tassels  of  jet.  The 
new  angel  sleeve  with  tassels  for  a  finish  arc 
quite  a  la  mode  just  now,  by  the  way. 


MISS  JULIA  SANDERSON  sent  me  word 
that  she  was  wearing  thre^  stunning 
frocks  for  this  season's  opening  of 
"Sybil"  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  but  I  found  the 
gowns  rather  on-inspired  and  striking  no  note  of 
the  unusual.  But  if  Bendel  failed  to  set  any  fine 
standard  in  Miss  Sanderson's  wardrobe,  he 
triumphed  a  delicious  creation  worn  by  Mis, 
Blanche  Bates  in  the  audience.  Miss  Bates  chose 
geranium  pink  soiree  for  her  gown  which  was 
cut  with  the  new  "waterfall"  skirt,  and  showed 
a  novel  bodice  made  entirely  of  tiny,  flat  pink 
roses  with  a  leaf  peeping  out  here  and  there.  An 
effect  of  utmost  chic  was  achieved  in  velvet 
shoulder  straps  (twisted,  of  course,  as  are  all  the 
new  scraps  of  sleeves)  of  mauve,  and  floating 
mauve  tulle  shoulder  sashes  fell  behind. 

At  a  recent  performance  of  "Seven  Chances" 
two  English  beauties,  Lady  de  Bathe  (Mrs. 
Langtry)  and  Lady  Colebrook,  occupied  a  box 
that  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  between  the 
acts.  Lady  de  Bathe  wore  a  lovely  frock  of 
black  tulle  with  silver  flowers  and  a  wrap  (Pa- 
quin  her  ladyship  told  me,  when  I  admired  it) 
of  opalescent  faille  matinee  in  blue  that  shows 
faint  lights  of  faded  pink  in  the  folds.  Odd 
sleeves  of  the  new  mediaeval  effect  are  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  this  half-cloak  half-cape 
garment.  The  sleeves  are  of  close  set  crystal 
Deads  on  gold  net.  A  deep  fringe  of  amber 
beads  finishing  the  long  points  in  which  the  very 
long  hanging  sleeves  terminate.  A  high  collar  of 
blue  velvet  embroidered  in  indescribable  motifs 
of  pink  and  gold  with  crystal  beads  and  tiny 
flowers  employed  to  define  and  separate  the 
figures,  is  finished  with  long  loops  and  ends  of 
blue  velvet  ribbon  set  at  the  back.  The  entire 
wrap  was  lined  with  chiffon  edged  with  gold 
fringe. 

Lady  Colebrook  wore  a  dress  of  midnight  blue 
tulle  with  a  bodice  of  deep  blue  tinsel  over 
which  the  tulle  was  wound  in  a  sash  effect  with 
falling  ends  finished  by  a  tinsel  fringe.  A  quite 
wondrous  wreath  of  blue  tinsel  roses  crowned 
Lady  Colebrook's  coiffure. 

"Where  have  I  seen  smnothing  like  thai  gown.-'" 
murmured  a  nrelty  girl  into  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Jesse 
Lewisohn.  "Florence  (Ciiiicliulcd  <m  fai/c  ::::il 
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i\(-\V   YORK  SHOPS 
PERSONALLY  CONDUCTS 


rHROUGH  THE 

MR.  PAUL  BON  WIT 


Two    of    the   new   crystal  boxes  that  Paris  sends  over  for  powders  anil  creams,   one   hand-painted,   one  a 

vivid   trans'.uccnt   rio/et:   a   Paul  Poiret   perfume   atomiser:    and   a   colored   porcelain   perfume    burner   with 

perforated  brass  top,   an  exclusive  novelty  with  the  Bonwit   Teller  shop. 


WITH   its   liuyers  just   returned   from   the 
four    quarters    of    the   globe,    its    stock 
replenished  with  all  the  latest  and  most 
exclusive   merchandise,   decks   polished, 
sails  set,  the  House  of  Bonwit  Teller  &   Co.  is 
launched  for  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Bonwit  himself  showed  us  t)  rough  the  big 
shop  from  top  floor  to  perfume  cellar  and  made 
us  realize  more  than  ever  the  interests,  the  prob- 
lems, hence  the  romance,  involved  in  clothing 
women.  Don't  let  any  superior  person,  male  or 
female,  look  down  their  noses  at  you  as  a  poor 
low-brow  for  frivoling  with  dress.  It  is  for  you, 
each  individual  woman,  that  any  such  great  enter- 
prise exists.  It  is  because  of  you.  Were  you 
all,  unioning  together,  to  strike  on  buying  clothe"-, 
you  could  paralyze  the  wheels  of  trade  as  effec- 
tually as  any  body  of  railroad  men.  It  must 
interest  you,  then,  to  learn  a  little  something  of 
how  such  a  great  store  as  Bonwit  Teller  l:iys  oi.t 
its  wares,  the  range  and  "specialties"  offered. 


WK   started    in   at   the    Flapper   Department, 
Bonwit   Teller's   own   special   origination, 
where  the  awkward-aged  girl  from  twelve 
to  sixteen    (  Fnglish.    Mapper)    so  hard  to  dress, 
may   be   suited    with    frocks   that   will   be   ,it   the 
same  time   individual   and   yet   not   sophisticated. 
A  boon  to  Flappers  and  all  mothers  of  Flappcis! 

From  I  hence  to  the  Jcitncs  Filles,  where  the 
college  girl,  the  debutante,  the  young  person  of 
any  sort  may  rind  her  morning,  her  afternoon, 
her  evening  frocks  presented  in  individual  styles. 
The  frocks  are  not  women's  frocks  cut  down 
into  misses'  sizes  but  are  created  entirely  with  re- 
gard to  the  young  girl's  age. 

Then  a  side  dart  into  and  an  all  too  bn-.f  in- 
spection of  the  Lingerie  Department  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  underwear  "made  to  our 
orders"  said  Mr.  Bonwit  "not  only  by  the  F'ench 
peasants  but  by  natives  of  the  Philippines.  We 
appeal  particularly  to  the  refined  woman  for  our 
slogan  is  the  'costliest  things  on  the  si  nplvt 
lines.'  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Department 
is  the  novelty  underwear  in  colored  chiffons,  of 
which  we  have  some  marvelous  designs  and 
shades.  In  the  matter  of  negligees  a  distinct 
early  Italian  influence  is  being  seen,  cut  velvets, 
straight  lines  falling  from  a  round  neck  like  old 
Florentine  pirtuns  and  statues." 


ON"  to  the  room  for  Shoes — where  were  shown 
me  examples   of  evening   slippers  made  oi 
specially     loomed     brocades     in     wonderful 
colorings.     As  there  are  only  one  and  two  yard 
lengths  of  this  material  there  can  be 

duplicates  outside  the  store. 
Thence    to    the    Woman's    Depart- 
ment,  where    Mr.    Bonwit    talked   of         -.I''.;  ^_ 
the   season's   tendencies,   while   illus- 
trations of  them  were  being  brought  up  and  pre- 
sented for  inspection. 

"So    many    influences    are    at    work,"    he    said. 
"A  little  Russian  ( Russia  always  in  the  matter  of 


furs  as  is  natural)  some  Chinese  and  Japanese; 
a  note  from  Belgium  in  the  fur,  to  which 
the  French  have,  out  of  sentiment,  given  the 
name  Liege,  but  which  we  shall  probably  call 
lapin;  and  quite  strongly  marked  the  Italian  in- 
fluence of  which  I  spoke  in  connection  with  the 
negligees." 

"The  silhouette  is  to  be  the  natural  one,  that 
is  the  straight  Greek  line  molding  the  woman's 
natural  curves  and  with  no  pinching  in  at  the 
waist  as  was  tried  out  in  the  Spring.  The 
paradoxes  created  by  the  war  have  been  many 
but  none  is  stranger  than  that  this  season  more 


A  magnificent  and  wholly  unusual  velvet  coat,  to  which 
it  is  hard  to  do  justice  with  mere  words.  Of  deep 
plum  color,  it  is  trimmed  with  kolinsky  dyed  fur  and  a 
band  of  gold  brocaded  material,  splashed  with  purple, 
which  holds  the  line  in  tightly  around  the  shoulders 
and  gives  a  wonderful  sweep  to  the  sleeve. 


than  all  should  be  marked  by  the  quality  of 
siunptuousness,  particularly  in  outside  coats  and 
wraps.  Materials  are  gorgeous  in  the  extreme 
woven  and  brocaded  with  gold  and  silver. 
Trimmings  match  them  in  hixnriousncss.  And 
the  combination  is  worthy  of  a  Durbar  appear- 
ance." 

"Bead  work  is  to  be  used  on  everything.  On 
dresses,  as  ornaments  for  hats,  for  large  bat's 
for  little  change  purses.  A  novelty  of  our 
house  is  a  little  beaded  bag  to  carry  in  the  hand 
enclosing  a  powder  puff.  Another  novelty  that 
I  have  had  made  up  especially  for  us  are  son-,c 
very  wonderful  beaded  belts  to  circle  loosely 
simple  one-piece  frocks,  crossing  in  front  with 
ends  swinging  free.  We  shall  make  these  bills 
up  separately  as  well." 

"Furs  as  trimming  are  to  be  lavishly  used, 
beaver,  moleskin,  taupe  wolf,  Hudson  seal,  l.ioir, 
flying  squirrel,  kolinsky." 

"Our  buyers  have  been  purch-sii  g  not  only  in 
London  and  Paris,  the  Orient  and  the  Philip- 
pines, all  the  great  markets,  but  they  have  been 
sent  to  the  various  spas  and  watering  resorts, 
which  have  taken  on  new  life  recently,  so  that 
they  might  verify  the  mode  as  it  is  worn.' 


TAILORED     suits      are      developed      along 
straight    lines    with    little   tying   belts    and 
sashes.     The  fabrics  are  velours,  duvetyns, 
marmotte  cloth,  lamb's  cloth,  velvet,  and  curiously 
enough,  satins,  which  are  to  be  worn   right  into 
the  Winter.     The  furs  I  have  already  mentioned 
are,    of    course,    lavishly    used    on    all    of    these 
suits." 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  treatment  of  col- 
lars, something  entirely  distinctive  of  the  1916 
Fall.  They  have  a  double  nature,  so  to  speak. 
Crushed  and  buttoned  high  up  around  the  neck 
one  would  never  suspect  them  of  being  able  to 
spread  out,  when  open,  into  the  big  broad  flat 
shapes  that  they  do,  some  forming  almost  little 
capes  over  the  shoulders. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  Millinery  Department 
Mr.  Bonwit  made  a  detour  to  show  me  the 
Mourning  Department. 

"I  want  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  this." 
he  said.  "We  have  set  aside  this  part  of  the 
house  so  that  a  woman  in  mourning  may  make 
her  choice  of  individual  garments  and  hats  in 
an  atmosphere  of  seclusion  and  quiet,  undisturbed 
by  the  hubbub  of  the  rest  of  the  store." 

The  Millinery  section,  Mir.  Bonwit  elucidated, 
has  two  departments,  one  department  of  original 
French  models  and  one  for  reproductions, 
"made  in  our  own  rooms  by  French  milliners  of 
imported  materials  exclusively.  There  are  no 
domestic  materials  used.  The  distinctive  notes 
in  hats  for  the  season  are  the  height,  the  Direc- 
toire  lines  and  the  fact  that  so  many  broad- 
brimmed  hats  flare  off  the  face.  The  use  of 
soutache  for  trimming  is  especially  novel  and 
good." 

By  this  time  we  had  worked  our  way  through 
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to  the  Sport  Department  (noting,  on  a  form,  a 
fascinating  mole  cape  lined  with  nile  green  satin, 
opening  drawers  here,  sliding  back  glass  doors 
there,  that  Mr.  Bonwit  might  show  examples  of 
those  same  "Durbar"  coats  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready spoken)  which  has  just  been  freshly 
stocked  with  a  wonderful  line  of  Chanel  models. 
sweaters,  sports  wear  of  every  sort.  There  was 
a  duck  of  a  sweater  displayed,  knitted  in  yellow 
Shetland  with  collars  and  cuffs  of  pale  blue 
Angora.  That  pale  blue  was  quite  new  to  me,  as 
heretofore  I  have  only  seen  the  "pussy-kitty" 
wool  in  grey  and  white. 


ft 


The  perfume  burners  are  in  porcelains  of  soft 
colorings  shaped  like  a  small  vase  and  fitted  with 
a  perforated  brass  cap,  to  which  is  attached  an 
electric  wire.  One  puts  into  the  burner  a  limited 
amount  of  one's  favorite  perfume  and  turns  on 
the  current  when  a  subtle  but  pervading  under- 
study of  the  same  pervades  the  room. 

It  is  only  possible  to  suggest  in  our  article  an 
outline  of  this  big,  artistic  shop.  To  fill  in  the 
outline  you  must  go  and  see  for  yourself.  It 
might  be  interesting,  however,  in  conclusion,  to 
hear  about  some  day  coats,  whose  beauty  and 
unusualness  seemed  to  me  the  most  telling  ex- 
amples of  the  high  standard  of  the  whole  store. 


THE  Blouses  have  a  Department  all  their 
own  as  well  as  a  neat  little  celebrity,  bn' 
we  disregarded  their  sirening  and  went 
down  to  the  main  floor,  where  every  feminine 
accessory  imaginable,  gloves,  hosiery,  parasols, 
artificial  flowers,  bijoux',  veils,  ribbons,  neckwear, 
has  its  lair.  We  wound  up  at  the  perfume 
counter,  reviewed  the  latest  imports  from  Paris 
in  extracts,  sachets,  soaps,  and  their  engaging  re- 
ceptacles, and  learning  that  still  further  spoils 
were  at  the  moment  being  unboxed  below  were 
allowed  to  descend  to  the  perfume  cellar,  an  ex- 
perience in  itself. 

There  were,  of  course,  shelves  on  shelves  of 
every  kind  of  perfume,  to  make  your  mouth 
water,  in  every  kind  of  bottle,  the  French  bottles 
taking  the  lead  for  beauty  and  novelty  of  shapes. 
There  were  quantities  of  the  lovely  glassware, 
which  all  Paris  is  now  using  on  its  toilet  tables, 
and  which  we  show  in  the  sketch  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  boxes  of  hand-painted  glass  in  Poiret 
designs  and  colorings,  boxes  in  solid,  vivid  colors 
like  the  little  fat  one  in  the  sketch,  itself  of  a 
translucent  violet.  There  were  brass  incense 
burners  and  special  imported  boxes  of  incense  to 
burn  in  them.  There  were  perfume  burners,  the 
latter  an  exclusive  novelty  of  the  Bonwit-Teller 
store  and  limited  in  number  because  the  French 
factory  from  which  thev  were  imported  has 
since  burned  down,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  tin- 
supply  can  be  renewed  for  a  long  time  to  come, 


I 


A    frock — one    of    the    nnniy    spoils    bioiixht    back    jr.nu 
I'aris — of     bronze     [tune     line     utul     brou'n     net     over     a 
(.•mutation   of  gold   clotli,   icitli    Kir,ll,-    of   i.lil   blue    velvet 
rihl',:n.      It  shows  l/i,-   slruixlit   silh/'iiellc,    lite   new   ' 
tun!    llic    r.iiin.l    Italian    netk. 


MR.  BONWIT  called  them  "day  coats,"  but 
they  might  have  been  quite  as  well  in- 
formal evening  coats.  For  in  the  first 
place  they  were  of  satin  in  a  heavy,  supple  qual- 
ity, and  they  were  all  resplendently  trimmed  with 
fur.  One  was  a  subtle  shade  of  purple,  full  and 
flowing  to  a  three-quarter  length  from  under  a 
huge  collar  of  the  richest  Chinchilla,  the  drapery 
intricately  fashioned  and  caught  to  form  what 
we'll  call  for  courtesy,  sleeves.  Another  was 
worked  out  along  the  same  lines  in  tete  de  negre 
satin  trimmed  with  Hudson  seal  collar  and  cuffs. 
Rut  my  favorite  was  a  full-length  model,  on  the 
lines  that  have  been  so  popular  for  coats  lately 
of  full  skirt,  belted  in  at  the  waist,  and  coach- 
man's cape.  The  color  of  the  satin  was  the  love- 
liest old  blue  and  the  fur  was  mole,  mole  cape 
and  collar,  mole  cuffs  and  pockets  edged  with 
mule.  When  the  pretty  model  who  was  display- 
ing it  stuck  her  hands  in  the  latter  and  walked 
jauntily  across  the  floor  she  made  quite  the  mo-! 
picturesque  and  smartest  figure  I  have  seen  in 
many  moons. 

There  are  to  be  many  more  of  these  individual 
satin  and  fur  .day  coats,  Mr.  Bonwit  said,  and 
no  two  are  to  be  alike. 

There  are  to  be  many  more  of  these  individual 
satin  and  fur  day  coats.  Mr.  Bonwit  said,  as  well 
as  others  in  wool  velours  and  duvetyns. 


SKliN    IN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  WINDOWS 


A  CRIMSON    velvet   sailor,   very   wide   of 
brim,    with    a    low    snug    fitting    crown, 
around    which    were    closely    massed    six 
double  dahlias  in  velvet  of  slightly  paler 
crimson  shade.    Vis-a-vis,  another  sailor,  its  twin 
in   shape,    of    dark   blue   velvet   with   dahlias    in 
variegated  blue  and  white  and  pink. 

An  assortment  of  jade,  inexpensively  priced; 
in  different  shapes  and  sizes,  to  be  selected  at 
will  and  made  up  into  jewelry  according  to  your 
own  designs.  Carved  jade  pieces  where  the 
green  breaks  into  white — perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  varieties  of  jade — to  hang  at  the 
end  of  a  gold  chain!  Lucky  pieces  for  ear- 
rings! Round  slender  polished  pieces,  two-inch 
lengths,  all  ready  for  the  attaching  of  a  gold 
clasp  pin!  Jade  rings,  the  circumference  of  a 
quarter,  to  weld  together  with  gold  links  into  a 
necklace ! 

High-heeled  evening  slippers  made  from  a 
brocade  of  black  background  and  contrasted  pea- 
cock colorings.  Stretched  alongside  for  compan- 
ionship a  pair  of  sheer  black  silk  stockings  with 
a  beautifully  wrought  green  and  blue  peacock 
embroidered  on  the  instep. 

$?*         (5*         c3* 

An  odd  and  very  French  conceit  of  a  close- 
fitting  turban  for  theatre  wear  made  of  two  long 
ostrich  plumes,  one  laid  flat  across  the  crown, 
the  quill  straight  down  the  middle  and  the  flues 
lying  flat  on  either  side  with  their  ends  tucked 
under  the  second  feather  which  circles  the  crown. 
The  color  was  a  deep  purple.  To  carry  with  it 
and  wave  during  the  entr'actes  a  fan  of  purple 
ostrich  feathers  with  amber  sticks.  On  inquiry 


inside  the  shop  showing  this  combination  it  was 
learned  that  the  hats  could  be  made  up  in  any 
shade,  though  the  fans  were  limited  as  to  colors. 

«4        ,4        ,< 

Very  new  motor  veils  of  squares  and  lengths 
of  chiffon  in  all  shades,  picot-edged  instead  of 
hemstitched  as  formerly.  Still  newer,  and  of 
delightful  pattern,  circular  net  veils,  to  throw 
over  a  hat,  whose  embroidery  runs  on  top  of 
the  crown  and  at  the  hem,  the  plain  mesh  of  the 
veil  falling  over  the  face.  A  veil  of  London 
smoke,  for  example,  whose  embroidered  crown 
and  edge  was  brought  out  by  the  contrast  of 
old  blue  velvet  on  the  hat  underneath. 

j*       £t       .4 

A  striking  line-up  of  ear-rings,  of  every  va- 
riety, shown  by  a  specialty  jewelry  shop,  with 
the  enticing  sign  added  of  "twenty  per  cent, 
reduction  on  all  values."  In  the  middle  of  the 
row  a  pair  of  hoop  ear-rings  made  from  strands 
of  seed  pearls  stood  out  for  sheer  beauty  from 
the  rest. 

Spanish  combs  of  different  sixes  and  shapes  in 
tortoise-shell  and  amber,  a  whole  window-full  of 
(hem !  As  these  combs  were  displayed  by  one 
of  the  largest  and  best-known  hair-dressing  es- 
tablishments in  New  York  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  this  fashion,  started  originally  by  Miss  Kitty 
Gordon  and  to  which  she  is  still  faithful,  is  to 
lie  the  top  of  the  mode  for  the  coming  season. 

,4         .4         .4 

Paillettes  and  beads  of  every  iridescence  un- 
der the  sun,  embroidered  on  net.  Beads  alone, 
paillettes  alone,  beads  and  paillettes  in  combina- 
tion. Low-neck  and  high-neck  bodices  made  up 


to  sell  separately,  radiating  from  them  different 
widths,  or  sets  of  medallions,  of  the  beaded  net 
for  trimming  the  skirts.  Pattern  dresses,  semi- 
tnade  draped  on  forms.  Whole  dresses  ready  to 
walk  out  of  the  shop  window  for  a  price.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  redundancy  to  add  that  beads 
and  paillettes  seem  to  be  extremely  popular. 


.4 


.4 


Chamois  leather  gloves  in  the  natural  yellow 
color,  the  really  natural  color,  this  time,  not  the 
glove  dyed  a  beautiful  yellow  which  was  beauti- 
ful, alas,  only  up  to  the  time  of  its  first  washing, 
and  then  faded  to  a  pale  indefinite  shade.  These 
arc  the  English  doeskin  imported  from  London, 
another  "war  baby"  one  supposes,  and  the  real 
thing  to  be  sure.  Price  the  same  as  our  domestic 
gloves. 

,4       ,4       ,4 

Filmy  scarfs  for  dance  and  theatre  wear  of 
contrasting  shades  of  tulle,  caught  together  by  a 
nosegay.  Oid  blue  went  hand  in  hand  with  purple 
and  was  caught  by  an  orchid  ;  yellow  was  joined 
to  pink  with  a  conventionalized  cowslip  ;  nile 
to  white  with  a  gardenia. 


4         X         .4 

Through  the  sluss  panes  of  one  of  the  b,>t 
haberdasher  shops  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  "very, 
very"  latest  thing  in  mufflers  for  men.  of  de- 
liriously supple  silk  plush  in  contrasting  stripes 
of  navy  and  light  blue,  purple  and  lavender,  dark 
crimson  and  rose.  They  are  to  be  worn  during 
the  day  time,  particularly  for  motoring. 

,4         .<          4 

I/',-  should  be  very  glad  to  furnish,  on  request, 
the  names  of  the  sliofs  showing  these  articles,  us 
veil  as  prices. 
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smart 


women 


They  weigh  the  exchange.     They  consider  values. 

And  they  purchase  Franco-American  Soups.  Not  only  for  their  delicate  and  ex- 
clusive French  perfection.  Not  only  for  their  delightful  variety  and  convenience  (all  ready 
to  serve).  But  also  because  in  sheer  "value  received  for  the  money  spent"  these  famous 
soups  stand  unique  and  quite  alone. 

Select  any  one  of  these  soups  at  random — say  the  Vegetable,  thick — and  note  what 
actually  goes  into  it.  Beef  from  the  meatiest,  most  nutritive  portions  of  the  fore  quarters; 
the  sweetest  hearts  of  Chantenay  carrots;  nursling  onions;  tomatoes  that  taste  of  the  sun 
and  the  dew  and  tlie  pleasant  places  of  mother-earth;  turnips  without  fleck  or  flaw;  the 
tenderest  leaves  of  young  cabbage;  saucy  little  leeks;  crisp  celery;  barley;  peas  plucked  in 
early  June!  All  blended  and  seasoned  with  true  Gallic  finesse! 

This  is  the  Vegetable  Soup,  thick.  Telephone  your  grocer  for  it  and  let  it  give  its 
touch  of  distinction  and  delight  to  your  dinner  this  very  evening! 

Twenty  cents  the  can — Double  size,  thirty-five  cents 
Merely  heat  before  serving  At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 

'/L 


mencan 
Soups 


Selections: 


Tomato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Mutton  Broth 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  thick 


Chicken  Consomme' 

Chicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Chowder 

Clam  Broth 

Chicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mulligatawny 

Green  Turtle,  thick  (4;c) 

Clear  Green  Turtle  (6oc) 


Makers  of  Franco- American  Broths  for  Invalids  and  Children 
Beef— Chicken — Mutton — Clam — 15c  the  can 


THE  FRANCO -AMERICAN  FOOD  CO.° 
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fascinating 
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_  ERNEST  SCHELLING  tne  concert 
pianist  in  an  interview  expresses  his 
'  high,  appreciation  of 

THE  DUO-ART  PIANOLA 


ERNEST   SCHELLING 

is  a  pianist  of  great  talent  and 
distinction  —  a  composer  of  high 
attainments.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Paderewski,  and  is  one  of  the 
closest  friends  of  the  great  virtuoso. 


,  because  of  illness,  Mr. 
Paderewski  was  unable  to  play 
at  the  National  Polish  Centen- 
nial Celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Chopin  at  Lemberg,  he  sent 
Schilling  in  his  stead.  Per- 
haps nothing  could  indicate  more 
graphically  than  this  incident  the 
truly  commanding  artistic  stature 
of  this  eminent  American  pianist. 


HEN  I  first  played 
in  public  I  was  but 
a  little  more  than 
fouryears  old.  The 
affair  was  a  sort  of 
'Tableaux  Vivant' 
at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  was  the  lit- 
tle Mozart.  The 
Master  of  Cere- 
monies, a  huge  man,  wore  a  long- 
tailed  coat  with  a  big  pocket  in  it. 
When  my  turn  came  to  play  he 
stowed  me  in  that  pocket,  strode 
out  upon  the  stage  and  taking  me 
from  my  snug  place  of  conceal- 
ment put  me  down  at  the  piano. 
The  audience  was  immensely  tick- 
led and  gave  me  an  enthusiastic 
welcome." 

Mr.  Schelling  smiled  reminis- 
cently.  I  smiled  also.  When  Mr. 
Schelling  rises  from  his  chair,  one's 
first  estimate  of  his  height  is  six 
feet  six;  certain  it  is  that  since 
his  debut  from  a  coat  pocket  he 
has  grown  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 


"Beginning  with  that  early  ap- 
pearance, my  life  has  been  an  almost 
unbroken  round  of  concert  tours, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  I 
devoted  to  composition.  But  hard- 
ly anything  in  my  entire  musical 
experience  has  held  me  with  a 
keener  interest  than  my  present 
work  in  playing  for  Duo-Art  Rec- 
ords. It  is  fascinating  and  stimu- 
lating to  develop  an  interpretation, 
realizing  the  while  that  it  is  to  be 
perpetuated  —  that  it  is  directed 
not  merely  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  to  posterity.  One  realizes 
that  at  last  really  great  pianistic 
art,  the  art  which  rises  to  the 
heights,  may  achieve  immortality 
—  a  thing  impossible  before  the 


advent  of  the  highly  perfected  re- 
producing piano. 

"And  how  immensely  the  field 
of  the  pianist's  influence  has  been 
extended!  Through  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola,  the  pianist  may  reach  the 
civilized  world — may  literally  play 
to  everyone,  instead  of  the  few 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
whom  he  meets  within  his  audiences 
of  the  concert  halls.  A  Shakleton 
or  a  Peary  may  still  find  himself  in 
touch  with  the  pianistic  world  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  remarkable 
and  wonderful,  isn't  it?" 

"Just  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Schelling,  by  reaching  people 
through  the  Duo-Art?  Do  you 
feel  that  you  are  actually  playing 
to  them?" 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  "Sin- 
cerely," he  answered.  "I  think  the 
Duo-Art  reproduction  of  an  artist's 
carefully  prepared  record  will  pre- 
sent that  artist  at  his  best.  For 
example,  I  consider  that  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  10th  Rhapsodic 
which  we  heard  a  few  minutes  ago 
upon  the  Duo-Art  was  played  as 
well  as  I  would  play  it  in  one  of 
my  best  moods.  That  makes  my 
position  clear,  doesn't  it?" 

"You  believe  then,"  I  queried, 
"that  the  Duo-Art  reproductions 
retain  the  artist's  personality?" 

"Oh  yes  indeed.  Particularly  in 
rhythmical  peculiarities,  in  tempi 
and  in  individuality  of  phrasing,  the 
reproduction  is  startlingly  perfect." 

''As  you  listen  to  one  of  your 
own  reproduced  interpretations, 
Mr.  Schelling,  do  you  have  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction?  As  this  note 
and  that  is  struck,  as  a  run  is 
taken  or  a  crescendo  built  up,  do 
you  feel  a  desire  to  go  to  the 
piano  and  emphasize  this  note, 
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pedal  that  run  differently, 
throw  more  force  into  the 
crescendo?  —  or  do  these 
details  as  they  unfold,  win 
your  nods  of  approval?" 

"My  nods  of  approval, 
yes.  Of  course,  no  artist 
ever  feels  entire  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  his  own 
work,  whether  original  or 
reproduced;  if  he  does,  it  is 
time  for  him  to  step  aside. 
I  endeavor  to  remove  all 
minor  dissatisfactions  dur- 
ing the  process  of  editing. 
When  I  am  working  over 
my  records  I  actually  go 
to  the  piano  and  change 
emphasis  of  passages,  ped- 
aling and  so  forth.  I  am 
really  very  happy  over 
these  finished  Duo-Art 
reproductions. 

"Take  my  records  of  the 
Liszt  Sonata — a  composi- 
tion which  makes  the  ut- 
most demands  upon  inter- 
pretative art,  which  calls 
forth  the  last  resources  of 
expression.  Yet  in  devel- 
oping my  interpretation  of 
this  work  of  such  trying 
proportions  the  Duo-Art 
did  not  fail  me.  It  gave  in 
generous  measure.  And  its 
reproduction  of  the  work 
is  practically  as  personal  an 
interpretation  as  if  I  myself 
were  at  the  piano. 

"I  am  highly  enthusiastic 
about  the  Duo-Art  Pianola. 
I  feel  that  as  soon  as  the 
public    knows    the    instru- 
ment as  we  pianists  know  it, 
the  art  of  the  piano  will  be 
made  universally  available, 
it  will  become  of  interest  to  the 
entire  public,  not  merely  to  a  re- 
stricted class  as  now. 

"The  Duo-Art  is  a  fine  piano,  a 
player-piano  of  extraodinary  artistic 
worth,  a  wonderful  reproducing 
piano  —  a  composite  instrument  in 
fact  which  provides  in  the  home 
every  phase  of  pianism." 

Having  read  this  interview  in  print, 
I  find  it  a  correct  report  of  my  statement. 


Mr.  Schelling  takes  great 
interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  Duo-Art  reproductions. 


THE  DUO-ART  PIANOLA 
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music  of  the  pianoforte,  played 
by  the  greatest  pianists  of  the  day,  is 
a  privilege  that  few  have  ever  en  joyed. 
But  this  wonderful  privilege  may  now 
be  yours  —  through  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola.  This  remarkable  new  in- 
strument, actuated  by  the  Duo-Art 
music  rolls,  which  are  accurate  rec- 
ords of  the  great  artists'  playing, 
reproduces  the  interpretations  by 
these  famous  musicians  so  perfectly 

v       v 


that  it  is  like  hearing  them  play  in 
person. 

And,  too,  you  may  play  the  Duo- 
Art  yourself  when  you  desire.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  model  of  The  Pianola 
—  plays  any  standard,  88-note  music- 
roll.  It  is  also  a  perfect  pianoforte  of 
the  conventional  type,  a  Steinway, 
Steck,  Stroud  or  famous  Weber.  Prices 
from  $750.  A  descriptive  booklet  and 
name  of  our  nearest  representative 
sent  upon  request.  Address Dept.  TlO. 
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S  Mrs.  Langtry  says,  Paris 
still  leads  in  the  matter  of 
fashioning  furs.  And  the 
marvelous  shawl-like  cloak  of  ermine 
that  has  just  been  brought  over  for 
a  big  Fifth  Avenue  shop  is  a  proof 
of  this. 

Every  bit  of  the  cloak  proclaims 
French  workmanship  —  from  the 
gracefully  intricate  burnoose  struc- 
ture and  the  artistry  with  which  the 
skins  are  put  together  to  make  it,  to 
the  lining  of  sunflower  yellow  satin, 
faced  with  a  silver  and  gold  metal 
brocade  and  divided  by  a  broad 
black  velvet  ribbon  laid  flat.  It  is  a 
garment  of  which  one  would  never 
tire. 


A  MOTHER  beautiful  coat  —  but 
•**•  entirely  suitable  for  day  as  well 
as  evening  wear  —  is  one  of  mole  in  a 
fifty-inch  length,  trimmed  with  Hud- 
son Seal,  the  mole  skins  running  in 
different  directions  which  gives,  in 
certain  lights,  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
irridescent  sheen  to  the  fur.  The 
collar  is  of  the  seal  in  the  form  of 
a  small  scarf,  one  end  of  which  slips 
through  a  large  buttonhole  in  the 
other.  When  open  the  scarf  lies  on 
the  shoulder  like  a  broad  flat  collar. 
I  defy  any  woman  not  to  look  ab- 
solutely stunning  in  this  cloak! 
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With  beauty,  naturalness  and  wide  dramatic  experience  as  assets,  Marjorie 
Rambeau  has  forged  her  way  quickly  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  fine 
authority  with  which  she  plays  the  leading  role  in  "Cheating  Cheaters"  quite 
justifies  her  previous  good  work  in  "Sadie  Love"  and  "So  Much  For  So  Much." 
Miss  Rambeau  is  wearing  one  of  the  New  Knox  Fall  Models. 
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DO  you  want  to  look  like  every- 
body  else,    or  do  you  prefer 
others  to  want  to  look  like  you? 

Distinctive  style  starts  with  the  selection  of 
the  silk— Mallinson's  Silks  de  Luxe,  for  every 
occasion  of  fashion. 

Look  for  the  identifying  marks  when  pur- 
chasing. 

Pussy  WMnv  Prints  //*#/  ^  fhfjfisp 

Imiamictii/t  failc  Georgianna  Crepe 


H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Company 

"Tkr  New  Silts  Vint" 

Nfw  Y-Tk  Par*  London 
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New  York's  exclusive  and  most  unique 
Dressmaking  establishment  where  an 
old  Gown  is  REALLY  made  into  a  new 
creation  —  here  simply  WONDERS  are 
wrought  with  your  passe  frocks. 

GOWNS     REBUILT     successfully     for 
out-of-town     customers  —  let     me     give 
you  my  ideas  and  estimate  before  you 
discard  any  gown. 
Perfect  Workmanship  Prices  Reasonable 
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FOOTL1GHT   FASHIONS— Continued 


Walton,  of  course,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Lewisohn  just  loudly  enough  to 
reach  my  ear. 

And  indeed  it  was  one  of  Miss 
Walton's  frocks  which  quite  obvi- 
ously was  the  inspiration  of  Lady 
Colebrooks. 

Mrs.  Perry  Belmont  finds  time  to 
run  into  town  from  Newport  quite 
frequently  in  the  cause  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  Allies  for 
whom  she  is  diligently  working 
every  day.  I  saw  Mrs.  Belmont 
chatting  with  Lady  Elliot  of  the 
British  War  Relief  Association  a 
few  days  ago,  and  noticed  the  won- 
derful chic  of  her  early  Autumn 
gown  which  looked  adorably  Callot 
in  lines  and  fabric. 

A  very  soft  blue  satin  was  the  ma- 
terial chosen  by  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  a 
long  sporty  blouse  was  girdled  quite 
closely  about  the  waist  line  with  a 
sash  of  mustard  color  in  the  same 
supple  satin.  The  sash  broke  a  solid 
mass  of  embroidery  in  blue,  jet  and 
mustard  color  that  covered  the  blouse 
from  bust  to  hip,  and  was  repeated 
on  the  ends  of  the  sash. 


A  mustard  colored  collar  and  cuffs 
of  plain  satin  finished  the  blouse  and 
the  very  full  short  skirt  was  faced 
with  the  yellow  which  just  showed  at 
the  hem.  One  of  the  new  "Berri"  hats 
of  blue  felt  with  a  bunch  of  yellow 
currants  tucked  under  the  folds  at 
one  side  gave  even  more  chic  to  this 
charming  costume. 


Nobody  is  wearing  gloves  this 
Fall,  and  as  the  furriers  all  predict 
a  Winter  of  muffs  scarcely  large 
enough  to  cover  the  fingers,  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ultra  long  sleeves  that  mark  the 
latest  creations  in  street  frocks  have 
come  to  stay. 


At  a  recent  Fashion  Show  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton,  I  saw,  amid  a  maze  of 
dressmakers,  milliners  and  profes- 
sional fashion  hunters,  young  Mrs. 
Jay  Gould,  who,  since  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Hubert  Vos,  the  noted 
painter,  is  supposed  to  wear  picture 
frocks  designed  by  her  eminent 
father.  Mrs.  Gould  was  as  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  panorama  of  styles 
as  was  the  noted  man  dressmaker 
whom  I  caught  making  a  surreptiti- 
ous sketch  of  her  costumes  on  his 


program. 


And  indeed  this  frock  was  so 
well-worth  sketching,  that  I  re- 
gretted having  left  my  pencil  and 
paper  behind.  Her  dress  was  a 
chiffon  cloth  of  the  exact  tone  of 
taupe  repeated  in  the  mole  skin  with 
which  it  was  combined.  It  showed 
the  newest  autumnal  effect  in  coats 
which  was  lined  with  a  bright  mus- 
tard soiree,  giving  the  thin  material 
an  indescribable  tone  of  warmth. 


Flat  bands  of  mole  skin  circled  the 
closely  side  plaited  back  and  front 
of  the  coat  which  had  quite  enor- 
mous pockets  of  the  fur.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  skirt  was  an  upturned 
flounce  of  moleskin  quite  six  inches 
deep  laid  flat  at  the  foot  and  rip- 
pling oddly  at  the  top  just  showing 
touches  of  the  mustard  lining. 


A  mustard  colored  parasol  with  a 
charmingly  carved  handle  of  old 
ivory,  and  a  Tam-o'-shanter  of 


mustard  color  mounted  on  a  rough 
straw  brim  completed  the  color 
scheme. 

J*       ..*       ..* 

A  Fifth  Avenue  modiste,  whom  I 
saw  at  the  same  fashion  show,  told 
me  that  moleskin  promised  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  Winter  garniture. 
Moleskin  sleeves,  collar,  cuffs  and 
even  whole  bodices  of  the  pliable  fur 
will  appear  on  in-door  dresses  of 
thin  materials  and  deep  flounces  of 
mole  will  be  much  in  favnr  nn  serge. 
wool  and  silk  frocks. 


,* 


An  interesting  blouse  worn  by 
Blanche  Ring  at  a  recent  luncheon 
was  of  white  chiffon  over  silver  tis- 
sue with  a  deep  sailor  collar  of 
mole  and  narrow  bands  of  fur  in- 
stead of  the  inevitable  cuffs,  as  a 
finish  for  the  sleeve. 


,•* 


Mrs.  Whitman,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  has  an  exquis- 
ite taste  in  the  matter  of  dress  and 
her  costumes,  well  chosen  for  every 
event,  reflect  the  best  in  the  pre- 
vailing mode  and  hint  at  the  coming 
fashion.  The  latter  prophetic  trait 
characterized  the  gown  in  which  1 
saw  the  Governor's  lady  lunching 
with  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  one  cool 
day  of  early  September. 


Bronze-brown  serge  was  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Whitman  for  her  costume 
which  showed  a  deep  border  at  the 
hem  of  the  full  short  skirt,  of  wool 
embroidery  in  tones  of  bronze,  leaf 
brown  and  forest  green.  A  triple 
cape  showing  the  three  colors  was 
the  smart  garniture  of  the  coat.  The 
lower  cape  of  green  showed  a  border 
of  bronze  brown  embroidery  and  the 
top  cape  which  was  really  little  more 
than  a  rounded  collar  was  quite 
solidly  worked  in  the  three  colors. 


A  very  narrow  line  of  embroidery 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  brown  linings  of  the  coat,  and 
very  large  pockets  on  the  skirt  were 
also  covered  with  the  wool  work. 
A  small  brown  toque  looking  quite 
like  a  fretful  porcupine  was  stuck 
with  nine  quills  of  bronze  and  green. 


All  Newport  was  very  smartlj 
dressed  at  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whit- 
ney's exhibition  of  art,  which 
ushered  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
season. 


Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  who  insi-is 
that  she  finds  fashions  a  bore,  never- 
theless contrives  to  show  the  last 
idea  in  frills  whenever  she  appears 
in  public,  was  almost  as  much  ad- 
mired at  the  show  as  Mrs.  Whitney's 
celebrated  statuary  group  "Paganism 
Immortal."  Mrs.  Astor  wore  a 
charming  afternoon  toilette  of  heavy 
pearl  colored  faille,  with  kolinski 
accessories. 


The  fur  was  employed  as  a  border 
all  around  the  Russian  blouse,  and 
as  a  belt  with  long  tabs  tying  at  the 
waist  and  falling,  tipped  with  im- 
mense pom-poms  to  the  knee.  The 
deep  tucks  in  which  the  full  round 
skirt  was  laid  at  three-inch  intervals 
from  hem  to  the  edge  of  the  blouse, 
were  defined  by  narrow  fringe-like 
rows  of  kolinski. 
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Ideal 
Tall  Sunder 


Ideal 
Short  Slender 


Ideal 
Tall  Heavy 


Ideal 
Skort  Heavy 


Ideal 

Large  Above 
Waist 


Ideal 

Large  Belmu 
Waist 


Ideal 
Skort  Waisted 


Ideal 
Arched  Rack 


Ideal 
Aver  ae  f 


Laughing-Smiling-Cheerful  Enid 
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HE  smiles  and  real  beauty  laughs  one  gets  at  the  movies  more  than    double  their  interest. 

It's  all  so  real— the  people  really  laugh  and  cry.  Enid  Markey — a  Triangle  Star  you  know. 

It's  worth  a  dollar  just  to  see  her  sweet,  whole-souled 
smile.  She  wears  a  Gossard  Corset  thru  choice,  and  we 
believe  that  her  Gossard  helps  her  smile — in  fact,  we 
know  it  does. 

The  comfort,  style  and  long  wearing  service  of  a 
Gossard  is  enough  to  make  anyone  smile.  Be  fitted 
today. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  make  our 

Thirty-first  Scmi-Annual  Announcement  and  Proclamation 
of  Authoritative  Corset  Styles  for  Fall  and  Winter,  1916-17 

Wherever  Gossard  corsets  are  sold  you  can  now  see  the  new  models  for  all 
Figure  types.  Select  your  figure  above  and  read  the  paragraph  written  for  you. 
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Ideal  Tall  and 

Ideal  Short  Slender  Figures 

requires  special  models  of  Batiste  and  Broche 
materials.  Rounded  hips  —  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  waist  line,  the  appearance 
of  fullness  at  bust  line-  effect  of  shorter  waist 
in  tall  figures,  and  longer  waist  in  short  figures 
—  an  extremely  graceful  side  silhouette  —  a 
supported  abdomen  —  and  no  pressure  on  the 
body  anywhere,  are  the  immediate  results 
accomplished  by  a  Gossard  for  these  two  types. 
Models  at  $2.00,  $3.50,  $5.00,  up  to  $25.00. 


Ideal  Tall  and 

Ideal  Short  Heavy  Figures 

Special  Gossard  models  have  been  designed 
for  these  figures.  They  reduce  hip  lines  Trom 
2  to  6  inches  —  support  full  abdomens  and 
reduce  them—  reduce  flesh  at  diaphragm—  con- 
fine weight  at  shoulders  and  upper  back  —  give 
decided  curve  at  waist  line—  confine  weight  at 
lower  hack.  Models  never  ride  up  on  the 
body  and  comfort  is  always  assured.  With 
elastic  sections  at  side  and  back  —  elastics 
placed  to  assist  confining  thighs  and  upper 
limbs  —  give  perfectly  flat  back  line  —  give 
appearance  of  greatly  reduced  weight. 
Models  «t  $2.00,  $3.50,  $5.00,  up  to  $25.00. 
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Ideal  Large  Above  Waist  and 
Ideal  Large  Below  Waist  Line 
Large  above  waist— many  models  with  special 
deep  gores  in  front  that  lower  bust — fullness 
at  back  to  confine  full  shoulder  blades— waist 
lines  a  trifle  lower  to  suggest  length,  and  soft 
clasps  at  front  top.     Skirts  of  corsets  are  small 
to  give  very  trim  effect.     For  large  below  the 
waist  types^longer  skirts  are  provided— stout 
elastic  sections  are   used— materials   are  firm 
and   beautiful— lacing  extends   lower   so   that 
hips  are  reduced,  regardless  of  present  figure 
lines.    Wonderful  results  are  possible  in  both 
of  these  types. 
At  $2.00,  $3.50,  $5.00,  up  to  $25.00. 

Ideal  Arched  Back  ond 

Ideal  Short  WaU  Figures 

Models  to  correct  the  arched  back  type  have 

specially  designed  back— raise  and  reduce  the 

abdomen— reduce  lower  back  very  perceptibly. 

Improper  corseting  with  old  style  models  is  the 

principal   cause  of   this  figure.    We   improve 

thousands  every  year. 

For  short  waist    figures— special  models   that 

give  long  waist  lines— low  bust  gores— elastic 

sections  in  skirt— long  flat   back    lines,  short 

clasps  in  front  so  that  seated  or  standing  your 

figure  seems  taller. 

Model,  for  Both  it  $2.00.  W.50.  $5.00,  op  to  J2S.M 


Send  for  living  model  booklet  profusely  illustrated,  contain- 
ing a  complete  list  of  all  the  Gossards  for  your  figure  type. 

SPECIAL  NOTE— Canadian  women  should  write  The  H.  W.Go**ard  Co., 
Limited,  284-286  West  King  St.,  Toronto,  (bowing  tame  model*  a*  are 
•old  in  State*.  In  material,  workmanship  and  price  they  are  identical. 

CHICAGO JJieff.  W-fiOSSardfr).  NEW  YORK 

TORONTO  BUENOS  AIRES 

LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   IN   THE  WORLD  OF  HIGH  GRADE   CORSETS 


c(aid  a  leading 


one  of  the  loveliest  chif- 
fon velvets,  worth  five 
dollars  per  yard,  were 
sold  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
and  Velutina  worth  two  dol- 
lars per  yard  were  sold  for 
five  dollars — we'd  still  buy 
Velutina  in  preference  to  the 
chiffon  velvet,  whenever 
draping  and  tailoring  qual- 
ities were  important.' 


turn 

The  Velvet  of  Fashion 

combines  the  beauty  and  lustre  of 
chiffon  velvet  with  the  draping  and 
tailoring  qualities  of  broadcloth.  It 
is  just  this  fact  which  explains  its 
unquestioned  leadership  since  its 
introduction  in  1885. 

At  department  and  dry  goods 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

To  make  certain  tfyat  you  are  buying  Velutina, 
look  for   the    name    stamped   on    the    selvage. 


WE  MOST  HAVE  SUITS 


ONE-PIECE  frocks  and  separ- 
ate coats  may  come  and  go, 
but     suits     go     on     forever. 
Some  of  us  need  suits  all  of 
the   time   and    all   of    us   need   suits 
some  of  the  time,  so  all  of  the  stores 
stand  ready  with  some  kind  of  suit 


A  dark  green  broadcloth  with  bearer  col- 
lar, and  delightful  lining  (linings  are  a 
distinct  feature  of  the  new  season)  of 
dark  green  pussy-willow,  flowered  in  bright 
green  leaves  and  yellow  chrysanthemums. 


all  of  the  time.  Your  only  problem 
is  to  find  the  suit  that  is  meant  for 
you,  that  is  going  to  serve  your  pur- 
poses. Here  are  four  stunning  ones 
to  aid  you  in  selecting. 


Do  you  like  a  "dressy"  suit?  How 
about  the  broadcloth  of  dark  green 
(or  you  may  have  it  in  any  shade) 
in  the  upper  corner,  with  the  new 
long-skirted  coat,  beaver  collar  and 
delightful  lining  of  dark  green  pussy- 
willow, flowered  in  bright  green 
ivy  leaves  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums. Or  will  you  be  needing  a  suit 
a  little  more  strictly  tailored?  We 
suggest  the  dark  brown  (or  green, 
or  purple,  it  comes  in  all  three)  and 
white  check  of  soft  material  and 
tone,  with  Hudson  seal  on  collars 
and  cuffs.  Jts  box-plaited  coat  is 
held  in  slightly  at  the  waist  by  a 
double  belt  and  it,  too,  has  a  de- 
lightful lining — of  blue  and  green 
Chinese  motifs  on  white  silk. 


Great  attention  is  being  paid  to 
linings  this  season.  Even  in  the 
dark  brown  wool  yelour  (shown 
on  this  page),  built  to  stand  steady 
wear,  the  lining  of  the  little  tight- 
fitting  jacket  is  of  tan  brocade  satin. 
Not  that  the  suit  isn't  of  the  smart- 
est cut  for  all  its  simplicity  and 
practicality,  to  which  four  tortoise- 
shell  buttons  add  the  complimentary 
touch. 


For  all-around  wear  there  is  the 
suit  of  wood-brown  mixture  in  the 
lower  corner,  of  a  material  that  does 
not  wrinkle  easily.  The  skirt  of  it 
is  simple,  rather  long,  slightly  flar- 
ing from  the  hips,  with  V-shaped 
pieces  in  the  back  buttoning  across 
to  form  a  shallow  yoke.  The  coat 
has  an  inserted  piece  of  Hudson 
seal  on  the  collar. 


It's  rather  amusing  what  can  be 
done  with  a  suit,  by  the  way,  especi- 
ally in  New  York  City,  where  the 
exigencies  of  the  traveling  woman 
are  recognized  and  allowed  for.  You 
may  take  a  suit  almost  anywhere  in 
the  city,  short  of  the  opera — it  has 
been  seen  at  times  even  in  the  or- 
chestra seats,  but  that's  really  going 
a  bit  strong — and  feel  perfectly  com- 
fortable. Provided  always  that  you 
have  taken  pains  to  choose  a  smart 
one  in  the  first  place.  It  may  be  a 
severely  tailored  suit,  or  a  dressy 
one,  whichever  way  your  individual 
taste  inclines.  You  are  "passed"  as 
long  as  you  are  of  the  modi-. 


All-around  suit  of  wood-brown  mixture, 
with  Hudson  seal,  one  of  the  season's 
most  popular  fur  trimmings,  on  the  broad 
collar.  The  skirt  flares  slightly  from  the 
hips  and  has  a  shallow  yoke  in  the  back 
made  of  V-shaped  pieces. 
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T  7X3 W  charming  Miss  Carrie 
-*-  •*-  Reynolds,  starring  in  the  farce 
success,  The  Blue  Envelope"  looks 
in  her  new  Heatherbloom  Petticoat, 
designed  by  Henri  Bendel. 

All  the  leading  celebrities  of  stageland 
wear  and  endorse 


PE        ICOATS 


because  they  give  the  proper  drape  and 
support  to  their  new  gowns  and  outrival 
silk  petticoats,  both  for  wear  and  style. 

Look  for  the  full  label  on  the  waist- 
band of  every  genuine  Heatherbloom 
Petticoat. 

All  the  leading  shops  sell  Heatherbloom 
Petticoats.  Send  for  our  beautiful  FREE 
Portfolio  of  Petticoat  Styles. 

Address  Deft.  T, 

A.  G.  HYDE  &  SONS, 

361  Broadway  New  York  City 
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THE^ILK 


Lustrous  Satin  Finish— Dyed  Pure  in  the  Skein.    The 
colorings  are  ravishingly  beautiful  and  only  procurable  in 


"The  Silk  Irresistible"  to  the  most  exclusive  and 
criminating  women  of  fashion  for  day 
and  evening  creations. 


your  'Dressmaker  or  Dealer  to  shorn  you 
the  newest  Evening  and  Daytime  Colorings. 


By   the   yard    at  leading  dealers—  In  smartest  models 
at  Ready'tO'Wear  Departments. 


Mime  on  Seloage  of  every  Piece  —  Label  on  every  Garment 
Marks  the  Genuine. 


If  you  would   like  our   help  in   finding  your  exact 
requirements,  write  to  us. 


KOGERS    &•    THOMPSON,  INC. 

CREATORS  OF  SILKS  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

357  FOURTH  AVE,  -  AT  26th  ST..  N.  Y 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT- 


An  unusually  charming  suit  of  a  soft  ma- 
terial which  comes  in  brown,  purple  or 
green  check  with  white.  Hudson  seal 
bands  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  box- 
flailed  coat,  •  which  is  held  in  slightly  at 
the  waist  by  a  double  belt. 


MADAME    ROSE,    the    well- 
known    designer,   is   accom- 
plishing such  wonderful  re- 
sults   with    the    remodelling 
of  passe  gowns.     One  of  our  clever 
actresses  came  to  us  the  other  day  all 
enthusiasm  over  the  restoration  th;it 
had  heen  achieved  for  her  with  some 
last  year's  frocks  which  she  had  dis- 
carded as  hopeless. 

Thrift  has  taken  hold  of  the 
wealthy,  it  seems.  They  are  now  in- 
terested in  planning  just  how  far  a 
stated  sum  will  go.  To  that  end 
clever  women  are  seeking  out  and 
consulting  Madame  Rose,  bringing 
her  frocks  that  are  demode,  or  a  bit 
wilted  in  appearance,  but  whose  ma- 
terials are  still  too  good  to  throw 
away.  Madame  Rose  puts  her  quick 
brain  to  work  on  the  problems,  gives 
the  gowns  first-aid  treatment,  pulling 
apart  here,  adding  something  there, 
and  ultimately  transforms  them  into 
the  newest  creations.  We  are 
told  that  not  infrequently  after 
they  have  left  Madame  Rose's  hands 
they  outrival  the  original  gowns  in 
freshness  and  charm. 

The  style  pendulum  is  swinging 
back  once  more  to  simplicity  in  foot- 
wear. Odd  colors,  novelty  textures 
and  queer  combinations  have  flown 
on  the  wings  of  Summer. 


There  is  a  subdued  note  about  the 
Fall  footwear.  The  leathers  are 
plain,  the  colors  limited,  and  only  in 
smartness  of  line  and  finish  can  a 
shoe  claim  distinction. 


A  Fifth  Avenue  Bootshop,  much 
patronized  by  the  better  dressed 
women  of  the  stage,  reports  that  but- 
ton boots  are  regaining  favor,  al- 
though laced  ones  are  still  holding 
their  own.  However  there  are  oc- 
casions when  the  standards  of  "Good- 
Dressing"  demand  the  button  boot 
as  being  absolutely  correct. 


Bootmakers  will  have  to  put  their 
best  foot  forward.  Simple  lines 
must  be  correct  in  every  detail,  and 
the  making  of  correct  boots  is  an  art. 


The  woolen  stockings  that  have 
been  worn  so  much  through  the 
Summer  for  sport  are  to  be  smart 
this  Winter  for  street  wear  in  the 
city  with  flat  heeled  pumps  or 
Oxford  ties. 

6?*  &5*  ft5* 

Miss  Elsie  Janis  has  been  frock 
hunting  in  Paris  and  that  after  look- 
ing the  French  creations  over  very 
carefully  she  returned  home  in  time 
to  have  all  her  next  season's  dresses 
made  by  Julie  in  this  city. 


Tappe  is  -showing  most  graceful 
dcini-saison  costumes  of  soiree  silk 
cut  with  a  loose  wrinkly  basque 
effect,  and  having  long  sleeves  gar- 
nished with  many  buttons. 
Jl  Jl  Jl 

The  prevalent  tucked  up  draperies 
in  skirts  are  being  placed  quite  two 
inches  lower  than  formerly  by  the 
smartest  modistes. 

Jl       Jl       Jl 

Lady  de  Bathe  writes  that  she  has 
bought  six  delirious  frocks  to  wear 
in  her  one-act  sketch  this  Fall.  As 
a  one-act  sketch  is  of  so  short  dura- 
tion six  trips  to  the  theatre  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  do  full 
justice  to  each  of  the  six  frocks.  The 
Jersey  Lily  is  too  valuable  an  author- 
ity on  frocks  to  miss  anything  spon- 
sored by  her. 

Jl       Jt       Jl 

Perfumes  which  have  been  some- 
what subdued  for  a  time  have  taken 
on  a  new  lease  of  life,  doubtless  to 
correspond  with  the  general  luxuri- 
ous tendencies  of  the  season. 


Nigger  brown  wool  velour  for  steady  u'cai', 
dependent  for  its  smartness  on  its  cut. 
The  jacket  is  tight  fitting  and  the  skirt 
short  and  full,  with  bands  of  the  satin*  ma 
terial  round  the  bottom.  Four  tortoise- 
shell  buttons  "add  a  touch." 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  46th  STREET 
NEW^YORK 


ORIGINAL  CREATIONS 

GOWNS  WRAPS  SUITS 
COATS   BLOUSES 
MILLINERY     FURS 


6KP1AA5 
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Anna  Held 


This  world-renowned 
artist  of  the  stage,  with 
her  expert  knowledge 
of  what  a  corset  must 
be  to  produce  a  figure 
of  surpassing  beauty  as 
well  as  the  incompar- 
able in  style  of  women's 
dress  and  absolute  com- 
fort withal,  said  of 


CORSETS 

after    proving    their    superiority    by 
actual  wear : 

"I  did  not  know  that  such 
wonderful  corsets  were 
made  in  America.  In  the 
future  I  shall  wear  no  other." 


Price.  $3.50  to  $50.00 

Fitted  to  Individual  Measure 

Wrile  for  illustrated  catalog  de  luxe  with  complete  information  regarding  the  advance  Fall  models. 


373  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO:  57  E.  Madison  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  :   330  Sutler  Street 


LOS  ANGELES :  220  W.  Fourth  Street 
BOSTON  :    687  Boylston  Streel 


'" iiiiiiiimimiiimi minimi mm iiiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiimiiiiiiii miiimiiiMiiiimmiiimiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiliii  - 


[on  Ireres 


Established  1723 


QRoicest  SKins 

FROM   OUR   OWN 
TRADING  POSTS 

fflumentie  Styles 

FROM    OUR    PARIS 
CONNECTIONS 


FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    FIFTY-THIRD    STREET 
NEW    YORK 
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(oven  ing  SHIR  T 


"Donchester"  has  a  patent  bosom  which  is  attached  to  the  shirt  in  such  a  way  that 
it  always  remains  flat,  immaculate,  and  in  its  place.    $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  and  $3.50 
CLUETT,     PEABODY     6?     CO.       INC.,     MAKERS,     TROY,     NEW 


YORK 


"COAT  TALES" 


A  scarf  deserving  particular 
notice  is  of  Panama  Repp,  a 
new  silk  ribbed  material. 


''Cyrano,"    a    two    tab    dress    tie,    not    only 

simplifies   the   tying   of  ones  formal  craral, 

but    also    makes    it    stay    put    after    it    has 

been  satisfactorily   adjusted. 


THE     discriminating    and    par- 
ticular  man   who   follows  the 
styles  judiciously  and  is  quick 
to  avail  himself  of  whatever 
additional    personableness    they    may 
give  his  appearance  (realizing  always 
the    business    asset    of    being    well- 
dressed)    is   going  to  be  very  much 
pleased   with   the    tendencies   of   the 


For  one  thing  he  is  being  allowed 
much  more  latitude  in  color,  at  least 
as  far  as  his  day  shirts  and  neckties 
are  concerned.  The  new  four-in- 
hands,  particularly,  come  in  many 
rich  designs  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  The  "Club"  stripes  are  per- 
haps the  most  popular  and  are  ex- 
traordinarily attractive.  In  one  a 
crimson  stripe,  five  inches  wide,  al- 
ternates with  a  dark  blue,  a  quarter- 
inch  stripe  of  yellow  separating  the 
colors.  In  another  light  blue  and 
dark  green  stripes,  or  light  blue  and 
purple  alternate.  The  colors  in  each 
have  been  so  harmonized  as  to  be 
artistic  and  smart  and  not  glaring. 
It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to 
buy  these  ties  at  any  but  the  very 
top-notch  haberdashers.  Done  in 
cheap  materials  and  dyes  they  are 
quite  garish  and  impossible. 


For  further  enhancement  there 
are  the  silk  shirts — which  are  to  be 
more  popular  than  ever  for  day 
wear — the  sheen  of  the  silk  giving 
out  a  light,  even  when  the  shade  is 
subdued,  that  makes  for  more  color. 
An  example  of  this  was  a  silk  seen 
in  one  of  the  best-known  Fifth 
Avenue  haberdashers,  which  though 
pink  in  color,  ''carried"  better  than 
the  average  pink,  because  of  the 
richness  and  life  of  the  material. 

If  one  doesn't  care  for  silk  shirts 
there  are  shirts  of  fine  Madras  with 
soft,  plaited  bosoms,  a  particularly 
smart  style  being  what  is  known  as 
the  "French  Combination,"  where  the 
body  and  sleeves  of  the  shirt  are 
of  hair-line  stripes  in  a  shade  to 
match  the  front  which  is  plaited  in  a 
special  manner  to  show  a  small  self- 
figure — woven  in  the  material.  The 
cuffs  are  of  the  self-figured  material 
as  well. 

To  match  the  general  scheme  of 
tie  and  shirt  are  handkerchiefs  in 
colored  French  linens  and  silks, 
marked  with  a  individual  cipher  or 
monogram.  And  mufflers  knitted  or 
in  striped  plush,  the  latter  some- 
thing entirely  ne  wand  particularly 
smart  for  motoring. 


Now  that  Wartime  has  taken  the  wristwatch  out  of  the 
effeminate  class,  well-known  watchmakers  are  turning  out 
some  very  excellent  ones.  This  timepiece  is  of  the  new 
"cushion"  shape,  made  of  military  gold,  and  is  secured  by 
a  leather  strap.  Rode  movement.  $85.00. 


A  shift  new  in  every  re- 
spect adapted  to  full 
dress  wear,  having  a 
light  weight  flexible  bosom 
that  is,  however,  stiff 
enough  to  stand  up  and 
retain  its  appearance  for 
evening  wear. 


The  "Argenta"  is  a 
new  -winged  collar 
which  may  be  worn 
on  either  formal  or 
semi-formal  occasions. 
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The  return  to  your  City 
Home  always  Suggests 
Changes  or  Improvements 

N  artistic  lamp,  carefully  chosen  and 
rightly  placed,  will  add  more  beauty  and 
|^yy  decorative  value  than  any  other  single 
article  of  furnishing.  The  collection  presented 
now  for  your  inspection  contains  many  most 
unusual  and  interesting  lamps  and  shades,  in  all 
the  lovely  color  blendings  that  only  the  master 
Chinese  coloristhas  produced.  There  is  an  artistic 
lamp  and  shade  for  every  room  in  your  home. 

Jl  lighted  lamp  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  a  room ;  it  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  complete  harmony  with  its  surroundings 

EDWAFkD      1.      FAKMEK 

CHINESE     ARTS     AND     DECOKATIONS 
5    West-Fifty-sixth    Street.    NEW    YORK 


FLINT'S        FINE        FURNITURE 


FURNITURE 
SIMPLICITY  IN  ART 

That  simplicity  is  always  effective  when  an 
expression  of  good  taste  is  convincingly  illus- 
trated, as  in  many  of  our  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Styles  in  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Lacquered  and 
Hand-decorated  Suites. 

The  least  expensive  reveals  masterly  lines 
and  elegance  of  workmanship  which  lift  them 
at  once  above  the  common-place. 

So  great  is  the  diversity  of  design  in  our  pre- 
sent exhibit  one  is  certain  to  find  exactly  the 
right  piece  for  a  given  place,  at  the  right  price. 

ORIENTAL    AND    DOMESTIC 
RUGS    AND    DRAPERIES 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  INC. 

20-26  WEST  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Chocolates' 
Don  Boris-French  Bonbonnieres 

Mai/lard  Candies  packed  in  French 
Bon/.onnieres  (Exclusive  Importation) 
or  Fancy  Boxes  to  order,  anJ  -when 
requested  made  ready  for  safe 
delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  ivorld. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


nnnimimmiiim tun 


|  To  Mi,  I  Pi,  I  far  J;    If'r  hrrr  puH:,lt  thani  jou  Z 

\       far  hmoring   lit  with  Ihr   frrrnininn    to   offrr  the  } 

|       firtt   Art   Calmdni    ,-f  )ai.   tlir   mrld'i  mart  \ 

=      fofu/ar  luaman.  = 

A  Mary  Pickford 
Secret 

I      Y<>u  know  that  she  h:is  a  rare  charm 

=      of  youthful  beauty.    Hutdoyou  knmv  \ 

i      that  she  has  a  quality  of  perseverance  i 

|      almost   unequaled  in  the  history  of  | 

=      the  world's  famous  women?    For  ex-  i 

i      ample,  she   posed   70    times    over    a  ! 

;      period    of    many  weeks    before   she  \ 

was  satisfied  that  this,  her  first  Art  I 

i      Calendar,    showed    herself    and    her  i 

i      pet,  "Canary  Billie,"  in  just  the  best  = 

=      possible  pose.    In  her  motion  pictures,  i 

her  writings,  her  charities,  etc.,  etc..  \ 
j     she  is  satisfied  with  only  the  best. 

Will  you  think  us  boastful  if  we  say  that  we  i 

|      feel  the  same  way  toward  Pompeian  toilet  = 
=      preparations?  We  are  satisfied  with  only 

the  best.   For  example,  Pompeian  NIGHT  E 

|      Cream  was  tried  out  for  7  years  before  we  = 
thought  it  sufficiently  perfected  to  bear  the 

name  Pompeian.     Hy  the  way.   Pompeian  i 

=      NIGHT  Cream  is  entirely  different  from  E 

j      our  popular  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream  i 
i      in  purpose,  use  and  results. 


.  olitHflU  fif.ntfv  \\  ill 
Your  skin  will  become 
ia-i  N1C.HT  Cream  is 
t  t<>  coast  for  its  snow- 
nd  delicacy  of  perfume. 
xion  prohlem  of  women 


Beauty  Hint 

I'.niiiieian  NIGHT  inMin 
linyer  lojijj  in  your  fate. 
soft  and  clear.  Pomjie 
already  (amous  from  cuns 
whiteness,  smoothness  an 
It  also  solves  the  comple 

Mutorists'  tubes,  iV.  Jars  .Vic  <Sr  T'.c  at  the  stores. 
An  imitation  will  disappoint  you.  Refuse  it  if 
ottered. 

LI?..!.     Soft,  brilliant,  fluffy  hair  »-ill 

Mint    be  yours  If  you  use  that  de- 

=  li£htfiil  clear  amber  liquid.  Pnmpeian  HAIR 
=  M  .ssatfe.  It  is  also  bringing  relief  to  thousands 
=  troubled  with  unsightly  ami  dangerous  Dandruff 
=  and  Scalp  Itching.  It  will  not  dis.  -r.lor  the  hair. 
i  Bottles.  2Sc,fiOc&fl  at  the  stores.  An  imitation 
£  "'ill  disappoint  you.  Refuse  it  if  offered. 

Miss   Pickford  and  Pom- 
peianNir.HTCream  sample 

sent  for  lOc.  Size,  '_'»  in.  by  7  1-4.  Art  store 
value.  /iOc.  In  cvqimitc  colors.  Please  clip  the 
coit]K)ii  now  before  yon  forget  it. 


Cut   Off,   Sign  and  Send 

niniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiniiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiin,- 
The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  0 
Gentlemen  :  I  enclose  a  dime  for  a  Mary 
Pickford  Art  Panel  and  a  Pompeian  NIGHT 
Cream  Sample.  For  letting  me  have  this 
picture  for  on,^  Hn\  I  will  gladly  speak  a 
good  word  to  my  friends  about  it  and  Pom- 
peian products  if  I  like  them. 

Name  ....................................... 


Address 

City Staet- 


:HE  LAST  WORD 


/ii.v/.-n,/  »/  using  all  it-or.v  or  the  regulation  .vi/tvr  01  the  Jrcssintj  table, 
relieve  it  ^-illi  i-nlnred  porcelains,  says  the  latest  l-'asliion  mandate.  A 
Im-cly  ci>mhina:iiin  of  candlc.sticks  and  f<-«-'dcr-bo.r,  cream-colored 
ground  with  cr:mson  roses  and  green  learcs,  comes  for  a  rose  or 
chintz  hung  bedroom. 


ACTRKSSKS  long  ago  learned 
from    their    stage    experience 
the    power    of    a    setting    to 
produce   an    atmosphere    and 
bring  out  desired  effects  in  color  and 
line.      Instinctively    they   carried   this 
knowledge  away   with   them  and  ap- 
plied   it    to    all    their    personal    sur- 
roundings and  small  belongings. 


The  lay  world  has  been  slower  at 
coming  to  realize  the  value  of  har- 
monizing all  the  details  of  the  misc 
en  scene,  but  the  shops  have  been 
doing  their  bit  with  every  season  to 
educate  us.  They  are  continually 
offering  and  perfecting  and  rc< 'Ik-r- 
ing articles  to  this  end  of  a  bar 
monious  whole. 


Their  "last  word"  is  the  colored 
chinas  and  porcelains  and  alabasters. 
No  longer  silver,  or  ivory,  or  tor- 
toise-shell powder  and  cream  boxes ! 
If  you  are  a  "pink  lady,"  your  dress- 
ing table  will  have  on  it  one  large 
box  of  rose-colored  porcelain  for 
your  ro^c-scented  powder  and  two 
smaller  boxes  for  your  face  creams. 
If  you  favor  the  color  of  blue  or 
violet  there  will  be  violet-colored 
powder  box  and  cream  boxes.  Or 
you  can  make  a  Bakst-like  contrast 
by  having  one  of  the  smaller  boxes 
of  a  vivid  translucent  orange  or  pale 
green.  Or  still  another  by  balancing 
the  rose  or  violet  boxes  with  an  in- 
dividual Bower-holder  of  black  por- 
celain. 


In  your  sitting-room  your  desk 
will  be  furnished  with  an  alabaster 
desk  set.  Alabaster  always  has  a 
ruinously  expensive  sound — m  ore 


power  to  it — but  a  certain  Fifth 
Avenue  shop  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  these  sets  is  able  to  offer  them  at 
"very  moderate  prices.  You  may 
have  different  combinations  of  ink- 
stand, calender,  letter-rack,  photo- 
graph frame  or  corners  for  the  blot- 
ting pad,  in  pale  blue  alabaster,  in 
an  exquisite  shade  of  pink,  in  a  drq> 
orange  yellow,  or  in  a  pale  yellow. 
If  you  wish  to  carry  your  color 
scheme  still  further  into  other  cor- 
ners of  the  room  you  will  add  on  a 
side  table,  or  perhaps  your  tea-tray, 
for  chance  callers,  a  small  alabaster 
boblcr  for  a  safety  match-box  (ala- 


baster and  safety-matches,  a  linking 
up  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
deed!)  and  a  pert  alabaster  "ash- 
saucer.  These  will,  naturally,  match 
the  tone  of  your  desk  set.  Charm- 
ing little  presents  these  combinations 
of  alabaster  match  holder  and  ash- 
saucer  should  make. 


In  the  same  shop  where  I  saw  the 
alabaster  sets  was  another  engaging 
trick,  to  be  used  as  a  centerpiece  or 
merely  as  an  ornament — Dresden 
china  baskets  tilled  with  delicately 
wrought  china  rosebuds  amidst  their 
green  leaves,  each  standing  up  mer- 
rily on  its  green  stem. 


Your  sitting-room  desk  should  be  furn'shcti  u-ith  an  aibaster  set  of 
which  the  letter-rack,  inkstand,  and  calendar  a>'c  shown  here — in  a 
/cT'f/v  shade  of-  deep,  almost  orange,  yellow.  The  sliup  that  itizkcs  a 
point  of  offering  these  sets  at  a  reasonable  price  hare  other  alabaster 
desk  fittings  and  in  colors  of  pale  yellow,  pink,  and  blue. 


The  Masquerade 

The  smooth  underarm 
of  the  Decollete  toilette  is 
conveniently  acquired  by 
the  use  of 

Evans's 
Depilatory 

— a  soft  powder;  removes 
objectionable  hair  temporar- 
ily. There  is  no  safe  way 
to  remove  hair  permanently. 
Applied  occasionally,  it 
keeps  the  skin  entirely  free. 

50c  tor  outfit,  includiiii:  mix- 
ing dish,  spoon  and  powder. 
At  drus:  and  department  stores 
or  from  us  by  mail — please 
send  us  your  dt-aler's  iinnu1  and 
address  Money  back  if  you 
want  it. 

George  B.  Evans,, 
1106   Chestnut   St. 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 
Makers  of  "Mum" 


'The    Crowning    Attribute    of 
Lovely  Women  is  Cleanliness' 


Naiad 

Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance 
of  cleanliness 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

The  Naiad  Dress  Shield  sounds  the 
highest  note  of  Beauty,  Quality  and 
Cleanliness— Absolutely  free  from 
rubber. 

Can  be  Sterilized  in  boiling  water 
and  pressed  with  heated  iron.  All 
styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 

Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are 
made  in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with 
every  pair. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  Z5c. 


Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting 
for  the  nursery  and  hospital 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs. 

101   Franklin  S'.reet,  New  York 
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Powder  is 
a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  clean 
white  skin. 

TN  fact  it  only  ac- 
-1  centuates  the  blem- 
ishes of  an  imperfect 
complexion. 

Dioxogen 

is  not  only  a  healing,  purifying 
agent  for  tired,  over-medicated 
skins,  but  an  efficient,  harmless 
bleach.  It  is  free  from  acetaniliil 
and  other  poisonous  substances 
which  often  do  more  harm  to 
the  skin  than  tluir  bleaching 
properties  do  good. 

Dioxoecn  esms  its  place  on  your 
dressing  table  because  it  is  un- 
surpa^nl  in  efficiency  and  ab- 
solutely harmless. 

OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

10  Antor  Place  New  York 


A  Womanly  Way 

To  remove  hair  is  to  use 

EL  RADO 

A  Sanitary,  Colorless  Liquid 

El  Kado  is  a  toilet  preparation  that  practically 
washes  the  hair  off  by  dissolving  it  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, without  harming  the  skin,  increasing  or 
coarsening  later  growth. 

The  time  required  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  hair—  usually  only  a  few  moments 
—upon  applying  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with 
the  liquid.  The  hair  droops  lifeless  from  the  surface 
nnly,  frfftt&tf  that  El  Rado  is  harmless. 
Sheer  blouses,  sleeveless  frocks  may  be  worn  with 
perfect  ease,  and  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  hair- 
free  underarms  will  be  appreciated  by  every  woman. 

Money  -back  guarantee 
At  all  toilet  counter*.     50c.  and  $1. 


It  \'. 


prefer,  we  will  fill  yu 
stamps  or  com. 


rd-.r  by  mail  if  y. 


HYGIENOL 


IN  SANITARY  ENVCL 
Look  for  the  TRADE  Mark 
Lamb's  Face  in  Circl-^ 
on  all  HYCIENOL  POWDER  PUFF 


MAURICE  LEVY.  15  W«l  38th  Slr«l.  New  York 

Importer  of  .-amous  Creme  Simuii  and  Socicle 
Hytflenique  Toilet  Products. 


A  Woman's  Sixth  Sense  is— Dress 

Part  of  that  sixth — if  she  personally  shops  in  New  York — is 
buying  her  gowns  at  Maxon's.  If  you  have  a  model  size  figure — 
if  you  are  particular  in  dress  and  seek  to  win  the  admiration  of 
your  friends — if  you  do  not  know  of  the  charm  and  advantages 
of  our  model  gowns,  for  style  as  well  as  econo- 
my, it  is  well  worth  while  to  visit  us.  It's  a  little  I 
out  of  the  shopping  districts  but  your  effort  will 
not  be  regretted. 

Hundreds  of  the  best  dressed 
women  in  New  York  owe  the 
success  of  their  toilettes  to  our 
modest  shop.  No  two  of  our 
gowns  are  alike — all  are  origi- 
nals. Your  best  friend  cannot 
buy  the  duplicate. 

We  offer  you  the  choicest 
garments  which  were 
shown  on  forms  to  display 
the  latest  Pansienne  modes, 
for  the  importers  and  lead- 
ing American  dressmakers. 

Street,  Afternoon 

or  Evening  Wear 

Price*  range  $20  up 

Two  Gowns  for  the  usual  Price  of  One 

Call  and  set  these  frocks  for  jourulf—cven 
try  them  on.     You  are  never  urged  to  buy. 


mon 


-MoJelQ 


owns 


Fashion's  newest,  most  dis- 
tinctive creation  for  Autumn 
outerwear. 

One  side  is  rich  silk  or  satin, 
the  reverse— in  delightfully  con- 
trasting hue  -  is  leather-like. 

Pontine  inspires  an  endless  va- 
riety of  style  originalities. 

Bewitching  in  coats,  wraps  and 
hats  for  motor,  street  and  sport 
wear. 

At  the   best   shops,    of   coarse  I 


Pontine  Sale*  Department 
120  Broadway  New  York 


Pure    Honey  is   Healthful 
Use  it  Freely 


Give  it 

to  the  Children 

all  the  time 

Send    one   dollar    for    a   five 
pound  can  of  Pure  White  Clover 

Honey.  (All  charges  paid  within 
150  miles  of  New  York.  Else- 
where 20  cents  extra). 


ERNEST  G.  PETERKIN 

Chappaqua,   N.  Y. 


Beauty  and  Autumn 


THE  woman,  who  has  paid  her  loll 
to  summer,   and  now  dreads  the 
further  tax  of  Autumn's  winds  and 
frosts,  brings  her  complexion  troubles  to 
Mme.  Helena   Rubinstein,  and  fears  no 
longer   either    wind   or   weather.      The 
whole  world  recognizes  her  as  the  great 
authority  on  Beauty  restoration  and  Beauty 
cultivation. 

Mme.  Rubinstein's  beauty  treatments  will 
restore  the  attractiveness  of  your  skin. — 
its  whiteness,  smoothness,  softness  and 
clarity ;  in  fact  your  face,  under  her  ad- 
vice,  will  be  ail  you  could  wish  for  the 
coming  social  season. 

At  her  Maison  de  Beaute'  Valaze  at  1 5 
East  49th  Street,  New  York,  as  at  her 
Paris  and  London  establishments,  under 
the  care  of  her  trained  assistants,  wrinkles 
and  crowsfeet  vanish ;  coarse  skin,  double 
chin,  loose  tissue  and  relaxed  muscles ; 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  blackheads,  en- 
larged pores,  weather-beaten  appearance 
and  other  imperfections  of  the  complexion 
give  way  to  charm  and  sweetness  of  aspect 

For  home  treatment  Madame  Rubinstein 
recommends  the  following 

VALAZE  SPECIALTIES 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKINFOOD 

Restores  smoothness  and  daintiness  of  texture, 
removes  the  freckle  pigment,  tan  and  sallowness 
and  stimulates  the  tissues,  thus  freeing  the  skin 
from  threatening  lines  and  wrinkles. 

VALAZE  will  makeyouT  skin  clear  and  at- 
tractive and  VALAZE  wUl  keep  your  skin 
clear  and  attractive. 

VALAZK  is  the  foundation— the  essential— of 
a  beautiful  complexion.  Price,  M.IKI,  $2  on  and 
$6.(«i  a  jar. 

VALAZE  SKIN  TONING  LOTION 

This  delightful  skin  tonic  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  Valaze  for  better  and  more 
rapid  results.  It  whitens  and  tones  the  skin, 
and  checks  enlarging  pores.  Price,  #1.25,  $2.25 
and  $5.10  a  bottle. 

For  dry  skin,  the  "  Special "  is  used.    Price, 

f2.i«  and  W.(X). 

VALAZE  LIQUIDINE 

Overcomes  open  pores  and  oiliness  of  the  skin , 
also  undue  flushing  of  nose  and  face.  Cooling 
and  refreshing  and  gives  a  'mat'  appearance. 
Price,  il.S'iancf  *2.75  a  bottle. 

VALAZE  BLACKHEAD  &  OPEN  PORE  PASTE 

I'sed  instead  of  soap  for  greasy,  oily  skins : 
refines  coarse  skin,  removes  blackheads  and 
reduces  enlarged  pores.  Price,  II. (Hi,  $2iK) 
and  J5.00. 

VALAZE  ROMAN  JELLY 
An  astringent  balm  to  consolidate  loose  and 
flabby  tissue,  and  thereby  preserve  the  youth- 
fulness  and  contour  of  the   face  and   throat. 
Price,  $1.50  and  13.00. 

VALAZE  EYELASH  GROWER 

Stays  falling1  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  strength- 
ens their  growth,  and  darkens  them  at  the  same 
*:~e.  Pnce,  $1.50. 

VALAZE  HAIR  REMOVER 

Quickly  and  efficiently  removes  hair  from 
arms  or  face;  perfectly  reliable  and  effective. 
Price,  $2.<N>. 

VALAZE  BALM  ROSE 

Unequalled  as  an  anti-wrinkle  preparation  and 
a  foundation  for  powder.  Prevents  chapping 
and  shrivelling  due  to  dry  winds  or  sun. 
Price,  51.5",  *3.00  and  *5.m. 

FACE  POWDERS 
Vnlaxe  Complexion  Pf»wder  for  normal 
and  greasy  skins;  Novena  Pond  re  for  dry 
skins.     Pnce,  $1.00  $2.50  and  $1.50  a  box. 

Madame  Rubinstein's  celebrated  booklet, 
"  Heauty  in  the  Making*1  will  be  for- 
warded on  receipt  of  2  cents  postage 

MME.   HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  Eut  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

PtRIBl  ,  l.OMPHV  W.; 

2S:>  tlur  Saint  Hoa.re  24  I.i-Btlon  Street 

HIM  I.  Martin,  117  Pi.il  SI   .n.l  (Irani  t.... 

San  Pranctw* 
Mate.  Rote  Scaarhaiaa.  2516  W.  8»rrvt  91., 

Philadelphia 
Hri.  C.  V.  Ratler.  8017  7,lmpi>  S«.,  »w  Orlmai 
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MME.    ROSE         1 

(INC.) 

Gowns  Reconstructed 

AND  MADE  TO  ORDER 

ALMOST  MAGIC  I 

iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
Would  \>ou  be  interested  if  TVC  told 
you  that  your  old  gowns  discarded  as 
being  worthless,  could  be  remodeled 
into  the  very  newest  Fall  creations,  at 
a  very  modest  price? 

THAT  IS  JUST  WHAT  WE 
CAN  DO  FOR  YOU.  THE 
VOLUME  OF  OUR  BUSI-- 
NESS  TESTIFIES  TO  AN 
INCREASING  NUMBER  OF 
SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
WHOSE  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO  THEIR 
FRIENDS  ARE  OUR  BEST 
ADVERTISEMENT.  LET 
US  PROVE  TO  YOU  WHAT 
WE  CAN  DO. 


j 
I 


Thirty  years  in  the  making 
and  reconstructing  of  gowns 
has  placed  us  in  a  class  by 
ourselves.  Our  prices  are 
within  your  means.  Send  us 
your  old  gowns  —  we  will  look 
them  over  carefully  and  give 
you  prices  and  full  particulars 
by  return  mail.  If  our  prices 
do  not  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, we  will  gladly  return 
the  gowns  to  you  prepaid. 


39th    Street,    New    York 

Telephone  Bryant  2771 


FjiiiimiiiwmimimiiimimiiiNiimiiNiiiiiiiiiiimiiwmiimim 


14  KT.  SOLID  GOLD 

Convertible 
BRACELET  WATCH 


*23 


With  Hand. 
Carved  Case 


$27 


A  charmingly  dainty  watch,   about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece. 

15  Jewel  movement.      Adjusted.      Fully  Guaranteed. 

Our  regular  value  $35 


REMOUNT    YOUR 
DIAMOND 


We  will  furnish 
an  all  platinum 
mounting  for  your 
solitaire,  supply 
four  small  dia- 
monds for  the 
sides,  doing  the 
entire  work  in 
our  own  shop,  for 
the  small  cost  of 


PLATINUM  TOP  GUARD 
RINGS 

Set   with     Four    Pure 
White  Diamonds  and 
Three  Genuine 
Sapphires 

Our  Regular    $OA 

Value  $35       ^U 

The   same  Mounting; 
may  be   had   set    with 
Seven  Pure  White 
Diamonds 


YOU  MAY  SAFELY  BUY  BY  MAIL 

Every  article  we  sell  is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  may 
be  returned  upon  receipt  if  it  does  not  measure  up  to  your  idea  of 
value,  or  if  for  any  reason,  or  no  reason  you  change  your  mind 
about  it.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ARNOLD  &  CO. 

JEWELERS 

Established  1890 

448  Fifth  Avenue,  near  39th  Street 

Special  Values  in  Pure  White,  Perfect  Diamonds 


THE  AUTHOR  AT  REHEARSAL 

(.Continued  from  page  198) 

bit  of  'business'  that  me  and  Miss 
Blank  and  Mr.  Fromingham  asks 
you  to,  or  there  wont  be  no  show. 
Do  you  get  me?" 

The  author  grows  pale.  "Now 
look  here,  Mr.  Forsham,"  he 
says  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  "we  can't 
afford  to  fight  over  these  things.  I'm 
a  reasonable  human  being  (and,  as 
an  after  thought)  so  are  you.  I'm 
willing  to  work  my  fingers  off  to 
make  the  play  right,  but  if  you'll 
only  let  me  tell  the  players  what  1 
have  in  mind  in  such  and  such 
speeches,  I'm  sure  you'll  see  I'm 
right.  You  are  bound  to  agree  with 
me  that  my  speeches  will  sound  more 
natural  and  get  over  strong." 

"Say,  you  can't  dictate  to  me, 
young  fellow.  I  was  putting  on 
plays  when  you  was  taking  nourish- 
ment through  a  rubber  tube.  Any- 
way, you  needn't  hang  around  here 
if  you're  bored.  You  leave  it  to  me, 
sonny.  Just  get  down  there  in  the 
orchestra  and  watch  your  uncle  make 
the  wheels  go  round.  All  I  want  of 
you  is  to  make  some  notes  of  the 
big  new  stuff  I  put  in.  See?" 

"But  Mr.  Forsham,"  expostulates 
the  author,  "I've  got  some  say  in  this 
production.  I'm  as  anxious  for  its 
success  as  you  are." 

"Beat  it !"  murmurs  Mr.  Forsham. 

He  turns  his  back  on  the  author 
and  faces  the  company;  most  of 
them  have  not  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  wrangle.  They  have 
seen  and  heard  it  all  before — many 
times.  Ye  Gods!  these  new  play- 
wrights !  From  the  depths  of  the 
right  entrance  a  voice  inquires: 

"Will  somebody  please  say  why  I 
am  here?  I  don't  want  to  intrude 
on  a  friendly  talk  between  two  busy 
gentlemen,  but  if  it's  a  vawd-veel 
turn  I've  come  down  for  and  not  a 
rehearsal,  I'll  take  my  doll  rags  and 
go  back  home." 

It  is  the  star.  She  is  ironic  under 
her  hair  bleach.  Before  anyone  can 
answer  her,  she  is  saying: 

"When  the  labor  riot  is  over  I'll 
have  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Forsham. 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  tickled  my 
husband  will  be  to  know  how  beau- 
tifully the  show  is  getting  on — not." 

"That's  all  right,  Miss  Blank,"  con- 
soles the  producer,  "you  know  I'm 
not  to  blame  for  the  delay."  He 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  author 
climbing  over  a  pile  of  lumber  on 
his  way  to  the  stage-door.  "Don't 
hurry  back,  bo.  We'll  squeeze  along 
somehow  if  you  shouldn't  return." 
He  laughs  satanically  and  lights  a 
cigarette.  He  claps  his  hands  for 
the  attention  of  the  company.  "Now 
ladies  and  gents,  let's  get  on  with 
the  act.  Miss  Peachbloom  begin 
with  your  entrance  through  the  con- 
servatory. Now  then,  you  slide  in, 
look  around  the  room  like  a  lost 
child  and  say  very  softly  to  your- 
self :  'God,  how  lonely  it  is  in  here 
to-night  without  him.'  Ready? 
Shoot." 

Miss  Peachbloom  picks  her  dainty- 
way  around  an  Eiffel  Tower  of 
stacked  kitchen  chairs,  doing  duty  as 
the  glass  wall  of  the  conservatory, 
and  shifting  her  chewing  gum 
screams  like  one  who  is  calling  for 
help  from  the  top  of  a  blazing  tene- 
ment. "Gawd!  Howlonelyitisin- 
heretonightwithoutim." 

Across  the  street  the  author  is 
closeted  with  the  great  manager  who 
hears  him  through.  It  is  an  ancient 
complaint,  and  when  the  writing 
man  has  finished  his  tirade  the 
manager  says,  sweetly. 

"I'm  sorry  you  and  Mr.  Forsham 
can't  get  along  together.  Maybe 
you'd  better  take  a  run  into  the 
country  and  rest  up  before  the  open- 
ing." 

"But" — begins   the   playwright. 

"The  show  is  entirely  in  Mr.  For- 
sham's  hands,"  cuts  in  the  manager. 
"I  rely  absolutely  on  his  judgment. 
Good  day." 


PROSPERITY    VERSUS    ART 

(.Continued  from  page  191) 

Augustin  Daly  loved  his  vocation, 
not  primarily  because  the  business  of 
producing  plays  might  enrich  him, 
but  because  the  atmosphere  of  the 
playhouse,  with  its  constant  associa- 
tion with  clever  men  and  women 
actors,  authors,  critics,  was  congen- 
ial to  him.  He  conducted  his  the- 
atre as  an  art,  not  as  a  business. 

Managers  of  his  calibre  were  men 
who  by  training,  education  and  in- 
tellectual breadth  were  likely  to  give 
dignity  and  authority  to  their  stage 
productions.  The  force  and  charm 
of  strong,  interesting  personalities 
imparted  distinction  to  the  theatres 
over  which  they  ruled.  Only  the 
best  in  plays  and  acting  that  the 
period  could  produce  was  likely  to 
be  seen  on  their  boards.  Mediocrity 
was  never  present.  It  simply  did 
not  exist.  They  were  men  capable 
of  judging  quickly  the  possibilities 
of  a  play,  competent  to  sense  its 
human  significance  because  their 
own  culture  and  range  of  life  was 
broad.  They  did  not  consider  so 
much  the  money  making  possibilities 
of  a  new  play  so  much  as  its  liter- 
ary and  ethical  value. 

Art  still  had  the  upper  hand  of 
Commercialism. 

To-day — where  are  we?  In  the 
throes  of  Getrichquickitis.  in  the 
sensuous  clutch  of  ragtime,  in  the 
vacuity  of  musical  comedy.  Our 
dear  public— the  public  that  pays— 
that  arrives  late  at  the  theatre  and 
talk*;  all  through  the  show — turns  up 
its  nose  at  an  exquisite  play  like 
"Prunella"  and  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  the  "Follies." 

How  long,  O,  Lord,  How  Long ! 

coxnrcTEn  nv— 

(Continued  from  page  206) 

John  McGhie,  the  conductor  of 
Arthur  1  lammerstein's  operetta  "Ka- 
tinka,"  has  directed  choral  unions 
and  symphony  orchestras  in  Glasgow 
and  London,  as  well  as  English 
grand  opera  in  this  country. 

Max  Hirschfeld,  now  conducting 
the  orchestra  of  Miss  Marhury's 
production  of  "Very  Good  Eddie"  is 
a  musician  with  a  long  record  of 
achievement.  For  twelve  years  he 
was  with  the  Victor  Herbert  or- 
chestra, conducting  Victor  Herbert's 
light  operas,  later  under  the  man- 
agement of  Walter  Damrosch.  and 
for  a  number  of  years  with  Henry 
W.  Savage  in  Boston. 

George  M.  Cohan  is  supposed  to 
have  a  peculiar  knack  for  recog- 
nizing genius,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due 
to  this  fact  that  for  fifteen  years  he 
has  retained  the  services  of  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Gebest  as  musical  director. 
The  latter  is  at  present  conducting 
the  orchestra  of  the  "Cohan  Revue" 
at  the  Astor  Theatre. 

Over  at  the  Hippodrome  presides 
Mr.  Raymond  Hubbell,  an  excellent 
conductor  as  well  as  the  composer 
of  the  music  there. 

The  production  of  "Sybil"  with 
Julia  Sanderson,  Donald  Brian,  and 
Joseph  Cawthorne — the  sublime  trio 
— at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  is  con- 
ducted by  an  unassuming  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Harold  Vicars.  Mr. 
Vicars  has,  like  many  of  his  con- 
freres, conducted  grand  opera,  hav- 
ing been  for  a  number  of  years  the 
musical  director  with  George  Ed- 
wards at  Daly's  Theatre.  London. 

When  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree  put  on  his  memorable  produc- 
tion of  "Henry  VIII"  at  the  Am- 
sterdam Theatre,  he  solicited  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  musical  conductor 
he  could  find,  to  lead  the  large  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Anton  lleindl  was  en- 
gaged for  the  job.  and  no  one  has 
seemed  to  regret  the  choice. 

Probably  the  dean  of  the  profes- 
sion at  present  is  Mr.  Selli  Simon- 
son,  who  recently  conducted  at  the 
revival  of  "Pinafore"  at  the  Hippo- 
drome and  with  the  picture-play 
"Cabiria"  at  the  Knickerbocker. 
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DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

r\ELATONE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
^  preparation,  in  powder  form,  tot  ihe  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths— no  matter 
how  thick  or  stubborn  thry  may  be.  I  ou  make 
a  pa«le  by  mixing  a  little  Drlalone  and  water ; 
then  ip'ead  on  the  hany  surface.  After  l»o  or 
three  minute.,  rub  off  the  patte  and  the  ham  will  b« 
gone.  When  the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found 
clean,  firm  and  haiiless— as  smooth  as  a  bobv  s, 
Df  lalone  is  used  by  thousands  every  year,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  beauty  authorities  and 
experts. 

Drugeisls  sell  Delotone ;  or  an  angina. 
one-ounce  jar  will  he  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  Oi.e  'Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
339  So.  Wibash  Ave..  D«pt.  CR..  Chicago.  Illinois 


A  LL  unwelcome  hairs 
*•  on  arms  or  face  re- 
loved  ii'stantlv  with  one 
pplication  of  this  famous 
reparation.  In  Paris  and  New 
'orlc,  famous  beauties  have  used 
the  past  75 years,  with  approval 
'physicians  and  dermatologists. 
•TV  it.  50c  and  $1.  But  refuse 
leap,  dangerous  substitutes, 

X-BAZIN 

JEPILATORY  POWDER 

If  your  druggist  does  not 
keep  it,  send    direct  to 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

21  Washington  St., New  York 


The  Corset 
Without  Laces 


Mnde  eirirely  of  porous 
w.,veii  snrtfkal  elastic  wd». 
M.  li  "i^ive-."  freel>  towivry 
.vcmeiit  uf  tlie  body,  jet 
ily  liclds  the  tig  inc.  It  is 

Ideally  Suited  to  Fall  Fashions 

and  lends  *:race  with  absolute  tuinf.jrt  at  all  limes. 
Our  p.iittuteil  iii-:u.'nli  <>r  construction,  and  the 
p|  materials  used,  iiuhe  it  equally  desir- 
alilc  fur  street,  d-incing,  evening  or  sport  wear,  and 
make  u  it  necessary  the  tisc  of  jorset  laces.  Made 
in  short  .11.  ii  Inn,;  leiiglhs,  white  and  pink.  Retails 
from  $2.00  to  *7,"<i.  It"  y<.ur  l->  ,il  dc,»lcr  <.,uin,.t 
supply  you.  write  for  illustrated  free  booklet.  Do 
not  accept  a  substitute  garment. 

TRCO  CO.,  Inc. 

ISO  F  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

HS»»>   *  in..  Toronto,  i  -.,...(!...  Mm 
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1  here  is  suclt  a  tiling 
as  an  ability  to  render 
a  service  beyond  the 
pale  of  competition. 

I  (.yur  studied  service 
combined  witli  our 
Department  of  Re- 
cords, assures  you 
unparalleled  results 
when  Cast  building. 
Producers  should 
draw  on  our  eni-rgy 
and  our  resources. 

PACKARD  I 

I    Musical  flayers     THEATRICAL  \ 

|    Dramatic  Players     E  X  C  H  AN  ( .  K  § 

E    f'tr    ni'j.ifrn    j<nj-      ^  ^''o^r''^  ^ 

I    Juctrs.  i'lionc  5fJ4  Bryant  I 
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Queries     Answered 

Tlie  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
Hunted,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutel\ 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  with  flayers'  furelv 
personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 


E.     F.,     Bloomfield 
can    I    obtain 
ture   actress? 


,     N.     J.—Q.—  Where 
position    as    a   moving   pic- 


A. —  We  would  advise  you  to  apply  to 
the  film  companies  direct  —  Vitagraph  Co  , 
Biograph  Co.,  Pathe  Freres,  Famous 
Players  Film  Co.,  Jesse  L.  Lasky  Co.,  etc. 

Violet,  Buckeye  Lake,  O.  —  Q.  —  What 
roles  did  the  following  artists  play  in 
'  Hands  Up"  —  Irene  Franklin,  Mme. 
Oanna  Walska,  Fay  Compton,  Fannie  Brice, 
Florence  Walton,  Maurice,  Alice  Dovey, 
Laure  de  Frece,  Lew  Brice,  Ralph  Herz, 
Bobby  North,  Donald  MacDonald,  Artie 
Mehlinger,  Emilie  Lee,  Burton  Green  and 
Harry  Connor? 

A.  —  In  the  production  of  "Hands  Up" 
at  the  44th  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
July  22,  1915,  Irene  Franklin  appeared  as 
Violet  Lavender,  Florence  Walton  as  La 
Belle  Claire,  Maurice  as  Waltz  King,  Alice 
Dovey  as  Helen  Fudge,  Ralph  Herz  as 
Fake  Kennedy,  Bobby  North  as  Simp 
Watson,  Donald  MacDonald  as  Harry 
Lightfoot,  Artie  Mehlinger  as  Percy  Bone- 
head,  Emilie  Lea  as  Mile.  Marcefle,  and 
Burton  Green  as  Mr.  Need-in-Time.  The 
other  players  you  mention  were  not  in 
the  cast. 

Y.    C.    H.,    Chicago,    111.—  Q.—  Can    you 

give  me  the  cast  or  principals  of  "Leah 
Kleschna,"  presented  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago? 

A.  —  "Leah  Kleschna"  was  produced  at 
the  Manhattan  Theatre  on  December  12, 
1905,  with  the  following  cast:  Paul 
Sylvaine,  John  Mason;  Kleschna,  Charles 
Cartwright;  Schram,  William  B.  Mack; 
General  Berton,  Eward  Donnelly;  Raoul 
Berton,  George  Arliss;  Valentin  Favre, 
Etienne  Girardot;  Herr  Linden,  Robert  V. 
Fergusotfi;  Leah  Kleschna,  Mrs.  Fiske; 
Madame  Berton,  Cecilia  Radclyffe;  Claire 
Berton,  Emily  Stevens;  Sophie  Chaponniere, 
Frances  Welstead;  Frieda,  Marie  Fedor; 
Charlotte,  Mary  Maddern. 

S.  F..  Cincinnati,  O.,  —  Q.—  Is  little 
Vivian  Tobin  still  playing  the  lead  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"?  2.  If  not,  in 
what  and  where  is  she  playing  this  season? 
3.  Will  you  kindly  publish  some  in- 
formation concerning  her? 

A.  —  No.  2.  She  appeared  recently  in 
"Children,"  a  vaudeville  sketch.  3.  Vivian 
Tobin  made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  four 
and  a  half  years  as  Little  Lone  Star  with 
Laurette  Taylor  in  "Yosemite."  A  few 
months  later  she  was  playing  the  Hungarian 
boy  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  "Kassa." 
She  was  with  Orrin  Johnson  in  "The 
Money  Moon"  in  which  she  played  a  boy, 
and  in  "The  Unwritten  Law"  with  Amelia 
Gardner.  She  was  one  of  the  children  in 
Nazimova's  production  of  "The  Doll's 
House."  In  1914,  she  was  the  child  in 
"The  Rule  of  Three."  She  played  roles 
in  the  juvenile  productions  of  "Pomander 
Walk",  "Disraeli",  and  "Alias  Jimmy 
Valentine"  at  Wallack's.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  she  played  the  heroine  in  the 
favorite  child  classic  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." 

M.  H.,  New  York  City.—  Q.—  Can  you 
refer  me  to  any  books  or  periodicals 
aside  from  Parker's  "Who's  Who  in  the 
Theatre"  which  contain  biographical 
sketches  of  persons  prominent  in  theatrical 
affairs?  2.  Can  you  refer  me.  to  any 
printed  matter  which  deals1  with'  the  field 
of  burlesque  as  a  branch  of  the  amuse- 
ment business? 

A.  —  "The  Actor's  Birthday  Book"  pub- 
lished by  Moffat.  Yard  &  Company.  ,2. 
There  is  a  publication  called  "Burlesque 
News"  published  weekly  at  701  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  The  price  per  copy  is 
five  cents. 

M.  L.  M.,  Bayside,  L.  I.—  Q.—  I  am 
very  desirous  to  be  able  to  write  short 
articles  for  some  publication  especially  in 
the  musical  or  art  field.  What  I  should 
like  to  do  also  would  be  to  report  concerts, 
recitals  or  write  interviews.  Can  you  give 
me  some  advice? 

A.  —  The  best  way  is  to  submit  your 
article  to  the  editor  of  the  publication  you 
think  it  will  suit.  Critical  work  of  the 
kind  you  describe  is  usually  intrusted  only 
to  writers  of  experience  and  proved  ability. 
Beginners  find  difficulty  in  gaining  a  foot- 
hold. Usually  the  mistake  Is  made  of 
aiming  too  high  at  the  start.  Be  satisfied 
with  reportonal  work  and  climb.  It  is 
the  quickest  way  to  success.  Try  some 
big  newspaper  office.  That  is  the  most 
practical  school  for  beginners. 

Buckeye  State.—  Q.—  Did  Ethel  Barry 
more  go  on  the  road  in  "Our  Mrs.  McChes- 
ney"?  2.  Will  you  publish  a  picture  of 
Mrs.  Russell  G.  Colt  with  her  children? 
3.  Have  you  ever  published  a  picture  of 
Florence  Fisher  who  played  with  Otis 
Skinner  in  "The  Silent  Voice."  What 
has  she  been  doing  this  winter? 

A.—  Yes.  2.  We  may.  3.  Yes,  in  our 
June,  1912,  number  in  a  scene  from  "The 
Typhoon."  Miss  Fisher  was  recently 
married  and  has  temporarily  retired  from 
the  stage. 


COUNTRY  BASKETS 
STEAMER  BASKETS 
PRESENTATION  BASKETS 


ESTABLISHED    186} 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE 


THE   FRUIT   SHOP 


Basket  of  Select  Fruit  Packed  and  Shipped 


ORDER  A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT 
FOR    THOSE"  "AT    HOME 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Years  ago,  when  mother  slipped  the  kitchen  bowl  over 
our  heads  and  clipped  that  fringe  of  hair  beneath,  she 
followed  with  a  good  shampoo.  Two  generations  of 
mothers  have  rubbed  the  piney  lather  of  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  into  their  children's  heads — and  their  own.  Healthy 
heads  of  hair  have  been  the  natural  result. 

PACKER'S    TAR    SOAP 


The  Safe  Antiseptic 

Is  a  beneficial  lotion  to  prevent 
skin  irritation  after  removing 
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The  Season's   Success 

La  Boheme  Talcum 


Extract  $4.00;  Toilet  Water  $3.00; 
Face  Powder  $1.50;  Sachet  $1.50. 


Send  ttventy-fi-ve  cents  to  fttewm&M  Weft,  U.,  Times  Build- 
ing, N.  V.)  for  a  generous  sample  of  La  Hoheme  Extract, 


"What 
beautiful  cards!' 


THAT  is  what  everybody  says  upon  seeing  a  deck  of  Congress 
Cards.     Their  handsome  backs  reproducing  famous  paintings 
in  full  color,  their  rich  gold  edges,  their  superb  air-cushion 
finish  and  their  all-round  extraordinary  quality  win  the  admiration 
of  everybody.  An  afternoon  or  evening  at  cards  is  well  on  its  way  to 
a  brilliant  success  when  you  place  on  the  tables  the  new  decks  of 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


Notice  how  your  guests  stop  to  examine  and  compliment  them  and 
you  will  realize  what  a  factor  they  are  in  the  appointments  of  a 
social  affair.  Many  different  backs  foryourselection.  Two  new  backs 
introduced  every  other  month.  Ask  for  the  new  petite  French  size. 

Bicycle  Cards — For  General  Play — Favorites  in  homes  and  clubs 
the  world  over.  Ivory  or  Air-cushion  Finish.  Club 
indexes.     Very  reasonably  priced. 

The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games 

New,  revised  edition  now  ready.  "HoyleUp-to-' 
date"  teaches  you  all  the  new  games.  Answers 
every  question.  Settles  every  disputed  point. 
250  pages.  Substantially  bound.  If  you  play 
cards  or  would  like  to  play  cards,  you  should 
have  a  copy.  Send  15c  in  stamps  and  it  will  be 
mailed  postpaid. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  H  1,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  or  Toronto,  Canada 


THK  NKW  PI. AYS 

(Continued  from   page   •-':.'  1) 

method  gave  reality  to  Capt.  Strong- 
ford.  Dudley  Digges  and  Edgar 
Kent  were  characteristically  effective 
and  Sara  Biala,  as  an  old-time  flame 
and  mother  of  Paganini's  child,  dra- 
matically presented  all  the  features 
of  a  blackmailing  dissipated  Italian 


CASINO.  "FLORA  BELLA."  Oper- 
etta in  three  acts.  Book  by  Felix 
Doerman,  Cosmo.  Hamilton  and 
Dorothy  Donnelly ;  music  by  Charles 
Cuvillier  and  Milton  Schwarzwald. 
Produced  on  September  llth  with 
this  cast : 

Ludovic  Gilbert    Clayton 

Baron    Oblonsky  Mor  imer    Welclen 

Countess  Drubetzkoy  Muriel  Hudson 
Count  Weronzeff  Lawrence  Grossniitli 
Princess  DemidofT  Lina  Abarbanell 
Sophie  Kate  Scott 

Prince    Demidoff  Chas.    Purcell 

Kogonoff  Adolph   Link 

Ludooffska  Juliette    Lippe 

Rosset,  Robt.   O'Connor 

An  operetta— with  two  librettists, 
two  composers,  two  adapters,  and 
other  assistants  too  numerous  to 
mention — "Flora  Bella"  should  really 
he  called  a  dancing  show.  The 
dances,  over  which  Carl  Randall  has 
presided,  form  much  the  most  suc- 
cessful part  of  the  entertainment. 

Nearly  everybody  in  the  cast  sings 
better  than  he  acts  and  dances  better 
than  he  sings ;  and  Grant  and  Wing 
and  Hilda  Biyar  dance  better  than 
anybody.  I  don't  mean  that  the  act- 
ing doesn't  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  story,  except  when 
the  latter  grows  serious.  And  what 
is  more  terrible  than  seriousness  in 
musical  comedy? 

And  the  music  is  quite  sufficient 
unto  the  play.  Lina  Abarbanell,  once 
a  cabaret  singer,  has  since  become  a 
princess.  But  she  proves  much  too 
unexciting  a  wife  for  Charles  Pur- 
cell.  So  when,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  in  Petrograd,  he  meets 
her  supposed  twin  sister,  a  vivacious 
cliuntcusc,  he  promptly  gathers  her 
to  his  bosom. 

And  then — but,  of  course,  you 
know ;  they  aren't  twins  at  all,  but 
one  and  the  same  pretty-voiced, 
nimble-toed  Lina. 

And  how  does  she  let  her  husband 
know  she's  she?  Answer:  She  sings 
him  the  sugary  old  waltz  song  of  the 
gilded  palace  of  joy  unrefined,  which 
Joseph  Urban — the  modern  Aladdin 
— created  for  her. 

All  in  all  "Flora  Bella"  is  good  en- 
tertainment of  its  kind,  though  not 
another  "High  Jinks." 


LONGACRE  THEATRE.  "NOTH- 
ING BUT  THE  TRUTH."  Farcical 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  James  Mont- 
gomery, from  the  novel  of  Freder- 
ick Isham.  Produced  on  September 
14th  with  this  cast : 

Robert    Bennett  William    Collier 

E.    M.    Ralston  Rap'ey    Holmes 

Richard    Donnelly  Morgan    Coman 

Clarence  Van  Dusen  Ned  A.  Sparks 

Bishop    Doran  Arnold    Lucy 

Gwendolyn  Hals  on  Margaret  Brainard 
Mrs.  Ralston  Maude  Turner  Gordon 
Ethel  Clark  lone  Bright 

Mable   Jackson  Vivian    Wessell 

Sable   Jackson  Mary    Harper 

Martha  Theresa    Michelena 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number 
of  conventional  lies,  white  and  other- 
wise, that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
amusement  possibilities  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  man  compelled  to  tell  the 
truth  for  twenty-four  hours.  And 
when  that  man  is  William  Collier, 
naturally  the  possibilities  are  quad- 
rupled. Candor  forces  me  to  admit. 
however,  that  the  authors  of  this 
facile  farceur's  latest  vehicle  have 
improved  the  shining  opportunity  to 
a  distressingly  limited  degree. 

Mr.  Collier  tells  the  truth  to  much 
comic  purpose.  But  the  truths  he 
tells  are  for  the  most  part  trivial 
One  waits  eagerly  but  in  vain  for 
any  of  them  to  become  momentous 
in  that  cumulative  way  that  makes 
for  true  farce.  The  natural  result 
is  that  while  the  star  holds  the 
stage  I  am  highly  entertained ;  but 


when  he  leaves  it,  as  he  too  often 
does,  1  am  deeply  bored.  'I  he  piece 
is  cranked  up  with  much  difficulty  in 
Act  I  and  keeps  slipping  back  into 
first  speed  throughout  Arts  I  I  and  1  1 1. 

With  the  exception  of  Vivian  Wes- 
sell, as  a  chorus  lady.  Mr.  Collier  is 
the  whole  show.  His  subdued  man- 
ner, his  pained  seriousness  in  trying 
moments,  and  his  inimitable  method 
of  pointing  his  lines  help  to  make  up 
a  performance  of  rare  felicity. 
Arnold  Lucy,  ;\s  a  bishop,  and  Maude 
Turner  Gordon,  as  an  irate  wife,  are 
often  absurd,  largely  because  the 
puerile  story  makes  them  so.  Ned 
A.  Sparks  is  obviously  amusing  to 
many,  but  his  staccato  chant  and  his 
twisted  face  seem  to  me  painfully 
labored. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  delicious  to 
hear  Mr.  Collier  confess  that  he  was 
once  in  love  with  Maude  Adams  and 
robbed  a  bank — his  little  brothers — 
of  fifty  cents.  I  was  very  glad  he 
won  his  $10,000  bet,  and  I  watched 
the  swift-moving,  stage-time  clock 
as  eagerly  as  he  did  for  the  moment 
to  arrive  when  he  could  once  more  be 
like  a  gentleman.  And  his  curtain- 
speech,  though  it  contained  an  omin- 
ous reference  to  New  York  as  a 
probable  one-night  stand,  held  the 
brightest  lines  of  the  evening. 


HIPPODROME.  "THE  BIG 
SHOW."  In  three  acts  by  K.  II. 
Burnside ;  lyrics  by  John  L.  Golden ; 
music  by  Raymond  Hubbell.  Pro- 
duced on  August  31st. 

"The  Big  Show"  is  an  appropriate 
descriptive  name  for  the  Hippo- 
drome's new  spectacle.  Bigness  is  a 
necessary  characteristic  of  all  its 
shows,  and  if  one  could  be  bigger 
than  another  this  is  it. 

One  is  compelled  to  speak  of  the 
entertainment  provided  in  superla- 
tives only.  The  new  Ice  Ballet  is 
bigger  than  the  old  one,  with  Char- 
lotte more  attractive  than  ever,  and 
with  the  novelty  of  dances  by  human 
dolls  of  great  variety,  including 
Chemise  Dolls,  Clown  Dolls,  French 
Dolls  and  Jumping  Dolls.  We  have 
the  Lamy  brothers,  the  fastest 
skaters  in  the  world,  and  the  very 
beautiful  Butterfly  Ballet. 

In  a  purely  artistic  way,  consider- 
ing the  work  of  Leon  Bakst,  whose 
scenery  and  costumes  represent  the 
highest  qualities  of  modern  decora- 
tive art,  along  with  the  music  by 
Tschaikowsky,  Act  II  with  Anna 
Pavlowa  in  "The  Sleeping  Beauty," 
may  be  designated  as  the  principal 
achievement  of  "The  Big  Show." 
There  are  masterly  touches  from 
every  hand  employed  on  this  fairy 
tale.  Volinine,  as  the  prince,  is 
Pavlowa's  chief  assistant. 

The  first  act  has  eight  scenes,  the 
last  one  of  which  is  the  Mammoth 
Minstrels,  four  hundred  of  them. 
The  opening  feature  after  the 
"Street  Parade"  is  "The  Revenge  of 
the  Lions."  This  is  a  variation  of 
the  lion  taming  specialty,  in  that  the 
usual  scene  of  the  lion  taming  is 
made  a  part  of  and  a  climax  of  a 
story  which  is  introduced  by  the 
process  of  moving  pictures.  In  Act 
I  we  also  have  a  Japanese  dance, 
along  with  a  song,  with  chorus,  by 
Haru  Omuki,  a  Japanese  singer  of 
feminine  charm.  Oriental,  but  ac- 
complished after  a  manner  that  is 
not  foreign  to  us. 

It  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to 
make  such  a  "big  show"  completely 
satisfactory,  but  this  one  is.  Mr. 
Dillingham  has  met  all  his  promises. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

AN  AVERAGE  WOMAN.  Bv  W.  Dane 
Bank.  New  York :  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

THE  ANTIQUE  GREEK  DANCE.  By 
Maurice  Emmanuel.  Translated  by 
Harriet  Jean  Beauley.  Illustrated. 
New  York :  John  Lane  Company. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH  Pi  \vs. 
Edited  with  introductions  and  notes 
by  John  S.  P.  Tatlock  and  Robert  G. 
Martin.  New  York  :  The  Century  Co. 
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ALL-YEAR. 
(Par 


Kissel's    original 
idea  that 

changed  the 
motoring    habits 

of  a  nation 


The  ALL-YEAR  Car— Detachable  Town  Car  Top 
mounted  on  HUNDRKD  POINT  SIX  Five  Pas- 
senger Gibraltar  Victoria  Body  and  same  car  with 
Victoria  Top.  Price  complete  *1S50. 


An  exclusive  blending 

in  one  car  of  the  Utility, 

Style  and  Completeness  of  two  cars 


Tli  U,!,-VK  \R  Car  Detachable  Coupe 'I  op  mounted 
on  HI  N"  I  JUKI)  POINT  SIX  Four  Passenger  Gib- 
ralur  Roadster  Body  and  same  car  with  top  detached. 
Price  complete  $1520. 


The  AI.L-VKAR  Car— Detachable  Sedan  Top  mounted 

on  HUNDKKI)  POINT  SIX  Five  passenger  <iib- 
raltar  Touring  body  and  same  car  with  top  detached. 
Price  complete  11520. 


'T'HE  ALL-YEAR  Tops  are  built-in — not  on — to  the  lower  body,  a 
smooth,    graceful    dovetailing   of    the   two   body-units  that  leaves 
nothing  in  appearance  to  be  desired. 

Winter  months  are  just  over  the  hill.  Your  KisselKar  Dealer  is 
making  a  special  display  of  the  ALL-YEAR  Cars.  See  him — inspect 
them  and  order  your  model  now.  You  will  doubly  enjoy  the  glorious 
autumn,  knowing  that  your  ALL-YEAR  Car  loses  nothing  in  its 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  bodily  ease  when  made  ready  for  the  rain  and 
snow  later  on. 

Jfindred point &* 

The  car  of  a  Hundred  Quality  Features  that  created  a  new  standard 
of  automobile  value.  The  ALL-YEAR  Touring-Sedan,  Roadster-Coupe 
and  Vicioria-Town  Car  are  mounted  on  the  famous  Hundred  Point  Six. 
Prices  $1520  to  $1850.  Open  touring  and  roadster  bodies  without  the 
ALL-YEAR  feature  $1095. 

Send  for  ALL-YEAR  Car  booklet  just  issued. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 


Supported  by  Henry  Kolker 


A  motion  picture  novel  by  Mr.  A  Mrs.  Id, pert  Ilughfi 
A  thrilling  motion  picture  story  of  modern  society 
romance  -  intensely  dramatic  —full  ef  mystery — 
intrigue— jealousy—love!  Palm  Beach,  Fla.t  River- 
side Drive,  N.  Y.,  and  points  along  the  majes  ic 
Hudson  River  each  in  turn  show  scenes  of  grip- 
ping interest.  Biilie  Barlte's  eiceptional  bectrty  is 
charmingly  enhanced  by  magnificent  Lucile,  Hciii 
Bendel  and  Balcom  gowns.  Don't  miss  this  20 
chapter  George  Klein*  masterpiece.  Ask  the 
manager  of  your  favorite  theatre  when  he  will 
show  Gloria'*  Romance  or  write  us  stating  where 
you  would  like  to  see  it. 


GEORGE   KLE1NE 

80  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  CilT 


Purity  Certified 
By  Prof.  L.  B.  Allyn 

of  Westfield,  Mass. 


5c 


On  Sale  at  the  Beit 

Stores,    Hotels    and 

'Drug  Stores 


5c 


Miss  Laura  Hamilton  in 
"  Very  Good  Eddie"  says  they 
are  delightful  after  and  before 
singing  to  clear  the  throat. 


SM'I  US  < 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Certified  Products  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Visit  Atlantic  City 


To*  will  enjoy  the  Invigorating  breexet 
of  the  ocean  it  thin  time  of  tbe  rear 
Stop  with  u>  at  the  St  Charles,  when 
fon  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pl?anant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  OB  the  Boardwalk.  OrrhMtra 
of  bolol.u.  '  Open  AIJ  Year  Around. 
Noted  for  CuMne,  Bxrellent 
4ntomohll.a  Meet  All  Tralna. 


ADVERTISERS 

SEASON    1915-1916 


Aeolian  Co. 

B.  Altaian  &•  Co. 
American  Tobacco  Co. 
Cluett  Peabody  6-  C. 
Columbia  Graphophone 
Emery-Beers  Co.,  Inc. 
N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. 
Mme.  E.  S.  Freisinger 
Gorham  Co. 

C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons 
Hardman,  Peck  &-  Co. 
International  Silver  Co. 
A.  jaeckel  &•  Co. 
Knabe 

Kelly  Springfield  Tire 

Knox 

Krementz  &•  Co. 

Liggett  &•  Myers 


THE    METROPOLITAN    OPERA 
HOUSE   PROGRAM 

Is  Used  as 
A  Unique  and 
Exclusive  Medium 
To    Reach    America's 
Wealthiest  Class 


For  Particulars 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  East  39th  Street.  New  York  City 


ADVERTISERS 

SEASON    1915-  1916 
ef, 

P.  Lorillard  &  Co. 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Jas.  McCreery  6-  Co. 
H.  R.  Mallinson  6-  Co. 
Mehlin  Pianos 
Michelin  Tires 
Park  &•  Tilford 
Revillon  Freres 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Rogers  &-  Thompson 
Sonora  Phonograph 
Shanley's 

Alex.  D.  Shaw  fe-  Co. 
United  States  Tire 
Vivaudou  Perfumes 
Victor  Talking  Machine 
Winton  Automobile 
Whiu  Rock 
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The  Theatre.  October,  1916 


"NAIL  A" 
PAS  DES  FLEURS 

It  doesn't  take  a  master 
musician  to  be  alive  to  the 
throbbing,  winged  appeal 
of  the  ballet  music  of 
Deliber. 

But  only  an  artist  can  re- 
produce the  rushing,  bell- 
like  phrases  on  the  piano. 

TJYTHMODIK 

IVKECORD  MUSIC  ROLLSlY 

portray  faithfully  the  touch, 
the  technique,  and  the 
phrasing  of  the  master 
pianist  who  makes  the 
master  record. 

Hear  Harold  Brockway's 
interpretation  of  the 
"Naila"  Pas  des  Fleurs, 
and  you  will  know  how 
sweetly  and  clearly  the 
piano  renders  ballet  music. 

Write  for  complele  catalogue  and 
monthly  bulletins  of  new  records. 

Address  Dept.  T.   H. 

American  Piano  Company 


437  fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Reflecting  In  every  phase  of 
its  distinctive  service  your  idea 
of  what  a  good  hotel  should  be. 
Convenient  to  everywhere. 


Single  Roam  wit  . 

Dmikle  Roomsivith  tal/t—t.3.SOtotb.OO 


L.  C.  Prior,  Managing  Director 


YOUR    SPARR   TIMR 

The  Theatre  will  buy  your  spare  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  earn 

pin  money  the  "theatr*»"  way. 

For  particular*,  addrttt 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  G  6  Fail  39th  St..  New  York 


EXCURSIONS  THROUGH 
AN  OLD  SCRAP  BOOK 

(Continued  from  page  210) 

literary  elite.  She  met  them  all, 
De  Mussel,  Balzac,  Gautier,  Dumas 
the  Younger  and  Gustave  Claudin. 
Dumas  the  Elder  fell  violently  in 
love  with  her  as  did  Mery  the  poet. 
These  affairs  were  not  lasting  but 
the  fire  was  fierce  while  it  hurned. 
Dujarier,  the  journalist,  came  next 
and  this  proved  the  first  genuine 
love  affair  of  her  life  and  of  his.  He 
was  killed  in  a  duel,  leaving  her  his 
fortune.  Shortly  after  his  death  she 
again  appeared  at  the  Porte- St.-Mar- 
tin  Theatre  and  was  hissed  from  the 
stage,  but  took  occasion  before  leav- 
ing to  express  her  contempt  for  the 
audience. 

Again  she  started  on  her  travels 
and  we  next  find  her  the  chcre  ainic 
of  Henry  LXXII  of  Reuss,  a  comic 
opera  kingdom  about  the  size  of 
Staten  Island.  Court  etiquette  was 
very  strict  and  Lola  was  continually 
in  hot  water.  She  slapped  the  Prime 
Minister  and  was  forgiven,  but  when 
she  walked  on  the  flower  beds  of 
His  Royal  Highness  he  showed  her 
the  door. 

And  now  Munich  and  the  Great 
Adventure.  To  recount  in  detail  the 
romantic  story  of  Lola's  reign  as  un- 
crowned Queen  of  Bavaria  would 
fill  volumes.  At  this  time  Louis  I 
of  Bavaria  was  sixty-one  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  a  brave  soldier. 
He  was  a  just,  kindly,  liberal  and 
able  ruler  of  his  people,  a  connoisseur 
and  patron  of  the  Arts.  He  had 
given  to  Munich  many  of  its  choic- 
est art  treasures.  One  would  think 
that  a  man  of  this  calibre  would  be 
the  last  to  succumb  to  the  wiles  of 
an  adventuress,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  "I  know  not  how 
— I  am  bewitched,"  said  the  King 
frankly  after  his  first  interview  with 
Lola.  She  appeared  only  twice  as  a 
dancer  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
was  a  great  success,  but  the  King 
made  her  retire.  She  became  his 
most  intimate  friend,  councillor  and 
adviser.  Louis  was  a  devout  Catho- 
lic and  was  controlled  by  the  Clerical 
party.  They  scented  danger  in  the 
intimacy.  He  wished  to  make  her 
a  naturalized  subject.  His  Minis- 
ters threatened  to  resign  if  this  were 
done.  He  insisted.  They  resigned 
and  Lola  appointed  their  successors. 
She  was  naturalized  and  the  King 
immediately  created  her  Countess  of 
Lansfeld  and  Baroness  Rosenthal. 
He  made  her  a  Cannoness  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Theresa,  important  es- 
tates went  with  the  titles  and  feudal 
rights  over  two  thousand  souls.  She 
was  granted  a  large  annuity,  her  pic- 
ture was  painted  by  Royal  Command 
and  hung  in  the  Gallery  of  Beauties, 
she  was  absolute,  her  word  was  law. 
For  two  years  there  was  a  contest 
for  supremacy  between  Lola  and  the 
Clerical  party.  The  public  and  press 
were  her  staunch  friends.  The  Ger- 
man liberals  hailed  her  as  a  power- 
ful ally,  but  LouU  was  growing 
weary  with  dissension  and  the  Cler- 
ical party  finally  prevailed  and  he 
signed  a  warrant  for  her  exile. 

After  a  short  sojourn  in  Switzer- 
land she  returned  to  London.  Here 
she  met  a  young  officer  in  the  Life 
Guards  named  Heald.  He  proposed, 
was  accepted  and  they  were  married 
at  St.  George's  Hanover  Square, 
July  19,  1849.  A  puritanical  aunt  of 
Heald's  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the 
marriage  of  the  youth  with  what  she 
considered  a  political  adventuress, 
and  brought  suit  on  August  6th  to 
have  the  marriage  annulled  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Lieut.  James,  the  first  husband, 
was  still  living.  Lola  and  Heald 
went  to  Spain  and  lived  a  cat  and 
dog  life  for  a  time  but  she  finally 
left  him. 

While  in  Paris  in  1851  she  was 
offered  a  theatrical  engagement  in 
America  and  accepted  it.  She  ar- 


rived in  New  York  December  5, 
I  "Si,  on  the  same  ship  as  the  Hun- 
garian patriot  Kossuth.  She  ap- 
peared in  New  York  in  a  version  of 
her  own  life,  "Lola  Montez  in  Ba- 
varia," in  which  played  herself,  the 
danseuse,  the  Politician,  the  Count- 
ess, the  Revolutionist  and  the  fugi- 
tive. She  also  played  the  title  role 
in  "Betty  the  '1  yrolean."  She  was 
the  rage  for  a  time  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  but  spent  it  as  fast 
as  she  made  it.  After  leaving  New 
York  she  played  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  through  the  country. 

In  December,  1860,  she  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  and  was 
taken  to  the  Astoria  Sanatorium.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  Royal  Court 
of  Munich  to  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
but  here  died  on  January  17,  1861, 
Lola  Montez,  Countess  of  Lansfeld, 
Baroness  of  Rosenthal  and  un- 
crowned Queen  of  Bavaria. 


A   DUAL   INTERVIEW 
WITH     DUAL     STARS 

(.Continued  from  page  814) 

And  if  I  came  away  with  the 
right  one,  then  I  must  have  married 
the  wrong  one."  .  .  .  ''Even  though 
1  were  to  decide  that  one  is  Vi  and 
one  is  Tiny,  I  would  always  feel 
that  it  was  the  wrong  one,  no  matter 
which.  Every  night  I  would  ask 
myself,  is  it,  or  isn't  it?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two 
wives  have  often  been  confused  in 
reality.  It  began  first  of  all  at  the 
wedding  ceremony  of  Rozsika,  which 
was  an  elopement,  with  Yansci  and 
Harry  Fox  for  witnesses.  After  the 
ceremony,  while  the  little  bride  was 
putting  on  her  coat  and  the  magis- 
trate had  received  his  fee,  he  turned 
to  Yansci  to  present  her  with  the 
certificate  and  ask  for  the  customary 
bridal  kiss. 

Later,  when  they  had  finished  the 
bridal  breakfast  at  a  wayside  inn, 
some  people  who  were  present  and 
who  had  learned  that  it  was  a  bridal 
party  threw  handfuls  of  rice  at 
Yansci  and  Harry  Fox,  who  was  at 
that  time  her  fiance,  while  the  real 
bride  and  groom  walked  out  behind 
chuckling  with  glee. 

A  funny  incident  happened  the 
other  day  in  their  quadruple  apart- 
ment uptown.  The  sisters  were  tak- 
ing an  afternoon  siesta  on  the  big 
divan  when  Mr.  Schwartz  tiptoed 
softly  in  to  kiss  his  wife  good-bye. 
He  looked  the  two  over  rather 
closely,  a  bit  perplexed  at  first,  then 
cast  his  lot  with  Yansci.  He  bent 
over  her,  but  just  then  she  put  up 
her  hand  to  ward  him  off,  laughing: 
"Here,  cease!  Kiss  your  own  wife !" 

It  must  be  rather  trying  for  a  man 
to  have  to  look  at  his  wife  closely 
to  be  sure  it  is  she.  One  would 
think  that  the  husbands  would  insist 
on  taking  their  wives  to  separate 
apartments  instead  of  all  living  to- 
gether. But  then  there  is  much  com- 
pensation in  being  the  husband  of  a 
Dollv. 


DANCING  AT  THE  McALPIN 

Miss  Hughes  and  Mr.  Donald 
Crane  are  making  the  Blue  Bird 
room  on  the  McAlpin  Roof  famous 
as  a  Tango  Garden. 

Mr.  Rector  with  Miss  Hazel  Allen 
and  Miss  Lorraine  Mishler  now 
direct  the  dinner  dancing  in  the 
Mezzanine  restaurant. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers 
interested  in  dancing,  Mr.  Rector 
says :  "Since  the  tango  has  been 
simplified  and  danced  in  a  refined 
way,  it  has  become  practicable  for 
the  ball  room.  One  has  only  to  drop 
into  any  of  the  better-class  dance 
restaurants  or  Afternoon  Tangoes 
and  note  the  number  of  persons  who 
will  immediately  answer  the  first 
bars  of  the  music.  And  in  even  the 
other  places  they  are  dancing  it." 


There  is  a  certain 
quality  possessed 
by  some  men 
which  we  call  vi- 
tality. 

It  is  being  greatly 
alive — living  each 
minute  in  full  and 
keen  conscious- 
ness— using  the 
senses  constantly 

and  to  full  capacity. 

Men  of  vitality,  living 
as  they  do  more  fully 
than  others,  exercise 
their  acute  faculties  in 
choosing  the  accessor- 
ies of  their  daily  lives 
and  the  means  for  their 
pleasure  and  comfort. 

It  is  among  such  men 
as  this  that  Rameses, 
"The  Aristocrat  of  Cig- 
arettes," finds  its  great- 
est and  most  constant 
demand. 

Your  vitality  will  re- 
spond instantly  to  its 
distinctive  fragrance. 

And  nobody  ever 
changes  from  Rameses. 


STEPHANO  BROS.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 


LUDEN'S  Stop'TTiroatTicklintf 

Throat  irritationswon't 
disturb  your  sleep  if 
you  use  Luden's.  Clear 


the    head  — soothe    the 
throat.     Many  uses. 
In  '  Yellow  Box ' ' — Se 
WM.  H.  LUDIN 

Confectioner 


LUDENS 

MCAMN™L  COUGH  DROPS 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKUAN 
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"Drink  more  liquids,"   say 
the  scientists  s^s^j> 

Budweiser  supplies  this  need.  What  there  is  in 
Budweiser  besides  Nature's  own  pure  water  is 
practically  all  of  food  or  tonic  value — no  waste 
matter,  no  bacteria,  nothing  harmful.  What 
there  is  in  the  average  city  water  besides  water 
is  harmful — bacteria,  ammonia,  chlorine,  waste 
matter. 

Read  this  table  and  compare: 


Contents 

Budweiser 

*  Average 
City  Water 

Nutritious  Extract 

5.5% 

none 

Mineral  Substances 

0.2% 

0.010% 

Alcohol 

3.75% 

none 

Free  Ammonia 

none 

0.00008% 

Albuminoid  Ammonia 

none 

0.00007% 

Bacteria 

none 

2600  per  cu.  cm. 

^t7aste  Matter 

none 

0.0172% 

*These  figures  represent  averages  from  Municipal  Water 
Department  Bcports  ior  12  large  Aanericoa  cities. 

Budweiser 

Bottled  at  the  TSreWery 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  ST.  LOUIS. 


KeMey  Treatment 


WHEN  a.  man  or  woman  takes  the  Keeley  Treatment  for  liquor  or  drug  using, 
a  very  pleasant  visit  is  enjoyed.      No  restraining  influences:  no  nausea  or  bad 
after   effects.     That    is    why   every  one  who  ^mum^          Established 

takes  the  Keeley  Treatment  is  glad  to  recom-  ^ffH         WlBV  1080  " 

mend  it.      Nearly  400,  QUO  patients  have  been 
successfully  treated. 

For  information  write  to  following 
Keeley  Institutes: 


Hot  -M.rinss.  Ark. 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.. 

OklnhomttOity,  Okla. 

2400  W.PlroSt. 

Ph.lii<l<>lph.a,  l*n.. 

1>«  iirlii,  HI. 

HI  3  \-  ISr 

oad  »t. 

Marlon,  Int.. 

I'll  Kim  rgh,  I'a.. 

I'lalnf.eld,  In<1. 

I'Jli;  Fifth  Are. 

Crab  Orphard,  Kv. 

Halt  Lake  Oit.v.  1  mil 

Lexington,  Mass. 

naiikeaha,  Win. 

I'.mliui'l.  Maine 

Mexiro  Ui  \  .  M«x. 

Bnffalo.  V.  V.,  ~>'M  Nln^nrn  St. 

l,iitiilc.it.  h  MI:. 

Kaniaa  Cil.v.  Ho..  1919  I-.  31st  St. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

West  Haven,  Oooa. 

For  Liquor  and  Drug 


TELEPHONE  5132  GREELCY 
DRAMA  MUSIC  BOOKS 

DIXIE       MINES 

INTERNATIONAL       PRE68        BUREAU 

E         W  YOB 

i  Genera)    publicity    of  an  intelligent  and    effective  ; 
nature  for  pl»yer»  and  productioni 


iTZ&CO. 


KAUI.Y    AMKKK'AN 
I)  H  A  M  A  T  I  S  T  S 

(C,'iiliini,;l    [ruin    1'itxc    X'(IS) 

ican  genius,  and  tin-  pleasure  whii-h 
it  has  already  afforded  in  the  thea- 
tres of  New  York  and  Maryland, 
persuade  Mr.  Wignell  that  his  ex- 
cuses on  this  occasion  will  he  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public  and  that  even 
in  so  imperfect  a  dress  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  comedy  will  contribute 
to  the  amusement  and  command  the 
approbation  of  the  audience. 

Whether  or  not  that  intrinsic 
merit  would  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  audiences  to-day  has  to  be 
seen  by  actual  proof.  \  lie  play  in 
the  reading  is  scarcely  exciting.  It 
is  surprisingly  devoid  of  situation ; 
its  chief  characteristic  is  "talk,"  hut 
that  talk,  reflective  in  its  spirit  of 
"The  School  of  Scandal,"  is  inter- 
esting to  the  social  student.  When 
the  ladies  discuss  the  manners  of 
the  times  and  the  fashions  of  the 
day,  they  discuss  them  in  terms  of 
the  Battery,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
London.  The  only  native  product, 
as  we  have  said,  is  Jonathan,  and  his 
surprise  over  the  playhouse  into 
which  he  is  inveigled  measures  the 
-urprise  which  must  have  over- 
whelmed the  staid  Xew  England  con- 
science of  Royall  Tyler  when  he 
found  himself  actually  in  that  den 
of  iniquity,  the  theatre.  For  the 
first  time  we  get  New  England  dia- 
logue and  some  attempt  at  charac- 
terization. Wignell,  being  himself  a 
character  actor  of  much  ability  and 
the  son  of  a  player  who  had  been 
i  member  of  Garrick's  Company  in 
London,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he 
should  have  painted  the  stage  Yan- 
kee in  an  agreeable  inanner. 

Undoubtedly  the  only  interest  that 
could  attach  itself  to  this  comedy  for 
the  theatre-going  audience  of  to-day 
would  he  in  its  presentment  accoid- 
ing  to  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  time.  In  fact  we  would  be  very 
nnich  entertained  were  it  possible  to 
make  Letitia  and  Charlotte  discuss 
their  social  schemes  and  ambitions 
in  a  parlor  which  reflected  the  at- 
mosphere- of  Xew  York  in  1787.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  audi- 
ence that  crowded  into  the  little  John 
Street  Theatre  on  the  opening  night 
of  "The  Contrast,"  were  treated  to 
an  interior  room  which  was  more 
closely  akin  to  a  London  drawing- 
room  than  to  a  parlor  in  Manhattan. 
According  to  the  very  badly  drawn 
frontispiece  which  Wignell  used  h: 
the  printed  edition  of  the  play,  ami 
which  Dunlap  executed,  we  see  a 
very  poor  imitation  of  the  customs, 
costumes,  and  situations  which  Tyler 
intended  to  suggest.  Indeed  we 
wonder  whether  Dttnlap,  when  he 
drew  this  picture,  did  not  have  a 
little  malice  in  his  heart;  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  showed  jealousy 
over  the  success  of  "The  Contrast" 
when,  after  a  three  years'  stay  in 
London  he  returned  to  America 
to  lincl  "The  Contrast"  the  talk  of 
the  town. 


MOVIES  IN  THE  ORIENT 

(Continued  from   page  218) 

and  if  a  man  on  the  stage,  or  off  the 
stage,  comes  to  misfortune,  it  was 
destined  so  to  be. 

In  a  country  where  everyone  dotes 
on  a  "sight,"  the  drama  mu-t  be 
lurid.  Executions  in  real  life  are 
"well  attended."  I  lead-choppings 
were  among  the  popular  amusements 
of  the  week  in  that  older  day  when 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty— even  as 
high  as  two  hundred — victims  fell  to 
the  headman's  knife  in  a  single  city. 
This  was  counted  a  gala  event  and 
the  crowds  remained  until  the  heads 
were  exposed  on  fence  posts  or  poles, 
at  bridges  or  street  corners,  where 
they  served  as  an  "example"  to  pas- 
sersby.  Missionaries  have  reported 
that  they  have  seen  small  hoys  at 
these  spectacles  tossing  heads  about 
in  a  game  of  "catch,"  as  if  they  had 
been  rubber  or  wooden  balls. 


Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
crowds  which  enjoy  this  kind  of 
spectacle,  must  have  "action"  in  their 
theatre.  And  most  of  the  native 
plays  supply  this  demand,  both  in 
comedy  and  tragedy,  because  they 
are  loaded  down  with  the  most  har- 
rowing details  of  murders,  suicido 
and  executions. 

A  great  field  lies  open  to  the 
American  motion  picture  industry  in 
China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
where  prospectively  there  are  -isn,- 
000,000  of  people,  certainly  the  larg- 
est audience  in  a  given  space  in  the 
world.  The  people  are  born  thea- 
tre-goers, and  are  glad  to  spend 
whole  days  in  the  playhouse  when 
they  can  be  amused. 

IM.AYKUS    IN    Bl'SINKSS 

(Continued  fr<>m   page  2112) 

most  of  the  cities  through  which  he 
passed. 

Helen  Lowell,  the  famous  char- 
acter actress,  is  not  only  a  successful 
farmer,  but  a  dog  fancier  of  enviable 
record. 

Telephone  calls  often  came  to 
Rose  Stahl.  "1'ltase  send  up  two 
pounds  of  tenderloin  steak,  and 
hurry.  Cook  wants  to  put  it  on  the 
fire  in  an  hour."  "If  your  spareribs 
are  good,  let  me  have  some  at  once. 
A  pound  will  do."  "How  are  your 
sausages  to-day?"  Inquiries  which 
were  directly  traceable  to  her  pos- 
session of  a  meatmarket,  in  so  far 
as  her  ownership  of  the  building  con- 
taining it  was  concerned.  Mi-s  Stahl 
is  interested  in  real  estate  invest- 
ments. Her  holdings  on  Long  Island 
are  acquired  and  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  her  active  will.  Miss  Stahl 
lends  money,  too,  on  the  best  Xew 
Jersey  real  estate,  after  careful  per- 
sonal inspection. 

Actors  wander  into  Wall  Street, 
are  shorn  and  come  away  bleating. 
Some  actors  that  is.  Many  indeed. 
I'.iit  there  are  shining  exceptions. 
John  Miltern  is  one  of  these,  From 
that  class  of  stock  termed  "War 
Brides"  he  cleared  a  "cool" — wonder 
why  there  is  always  an  allusion  to 
temperature  when  a  man  makes 
nmnev. — sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

A  hotel  at  Manchester,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, derives  much  of  its  success, 
and  part  of  its  festive  spirit,  from 
its  partner  and  backer,  one  George 
Geary,  better  known  to  us  as  Fisk 
M'llara.  The  Ross  Fent.m  Farm, 
a  popular  New  Jersey  Inn.  is 
an  object  lesson  in  what  players  can 
do  for  the  refreshment  of  body  as 
well  as  of  spirit.  Billy  Van's  hotel 
at  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire,  is 
another  such  example,  as  is  its  pro- 
prietor one  of  versatility  when  he 
serves  Sunapee  as  Mayor. 

May  Irwin  converted  Irwin  Castle, 
without  doubt  the  handsomest  home 
ever  built  by  a  Thespian  in  Amer- 
ica, into  a  summer  inn. 

Marie  Dressier  buys  concessions 
at  summer  resorts.  The  ''peanut 
privilege"  of  Luna  Park  in  Coney 
Island  was  hers  one  summer. 


VICTOR   RECORDS 

Lovers  of  music  the  country  over 
will  find  extreme  pleasure  in  the  new 
list  of  Victor  Records  for  September 
which  has  just  been  issued. 

The  great  Caruso  gives  a  master- 
ful interpretations  of  Cesar  Franck's 
"La  Procession."  An  exceptionally 
artistic  interpretation  of  the  favorite 
"Prologue"  from  "Pagliacci"  is  pre- 
sented by  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  his 
singing  being  notable  for  its  purity 
of  tone  and  emotional  intensity.  The 
baritone  also  sings  delightfully  a 
strikingly  different  number,  a  captiva- 
ting ballad,  "I  Feel  I'm  in  Love," 
made  from  a  very  popular  French 
one-step  success.  The  brilliant  and 
difficult  "Polonaise"  from  Mignon  is 
contributed  by  Mabel  Garrison  and 
this  attractive  number  serves  well  to 
exhibit  the  lovely  freshness  and  pur- 
ity of  her  voice,  and  its  really  mar- 
velous flexibility.  Aih't. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

^Tfie  Utmost  in  Ciarettes 


Leofile  of  culture,  refinement 
and  education  uwanablu 
TREFER  Duties  to 


emu  OUKTC 

<J         u 

$ 


of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
rnd  Equptiun  Gyarettes  in  the  World 


Winners  of  the  only 
GRAND  PRIZE 
on  Wardrobe  Trunks, 
Panama'Pacific  Inter- 
national  Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  1915 


"HE  one  real  wardrobe 
trunk  for  professional  folks. 

Comes  nearer  to  supplying  all  the  conveniences  of  a  Home 


Patented    reinforced    interior    construction 


Wardrobe   than    any    other    trunk 
strongest  in  the  world 

"Not  a  Wrinkle  at  the  End  of  the  Trip" 

Made  possible  by  our  patented  "cushion  top."     Ycu    c?n    take    stage    or    street 
clothes  from  a  HARTMANN  and  wear  them  wit!  out  pressing. 

NO  EXCESS  BAGGAGE  CHANGES 

40"  high-yet  has  capacity  of  any  45"   wardrobe.      Cjnfcrms   to   present   and 
future  Railway  Baggage  Rulings. 

Many  Other  Exclusive 

Feature* 

created  by  our  designers — 
make  the  HAKTMANN 
Professional"  the  most 
complete  of  all.  No  oilier- 
trunk  has  these  features. 
Used  by  the  Stars  and 
those  who  soon  will  be. 
Made  in  3  grades- 
price  a  no  higher 
than  inferior  mattes. 


Factories 


Kacine,  Wis.  Chicago 

Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturer 

THE  M.  LANGMUIR  MFC,  CO.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Alt  HAK  I.W.l.\.\'    Trunks   f.vfrr.f  by  /,//.-///,.  ^,,,,,tf:l  ,;;/./  /v 


York 


The  moderate  man  is  a  boom  to  the 
community.  Being  neither  narrow 
minded  nor  over  indulgent  he  is  the 
balance  wheel  of  American  life. 

And  it  is  to  the  moderate  man  that 
we  direct  our  best  effort  in  making 
a   remarkably   mild    and    mellow 
Whiskey-  Wilson-Real   Wilson- 
Thai's  All! 

The    Whiskey   for    which    we    invented   the    Non-Refillable   Bottle 

FREE  CLUB  RECIPES-Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.    Address  Wilson.  3 19  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.    That's  All! 


/CIGARE1  TES 


Purveyed  to  the  Household  of  the  KlieJive.  the  Im/vrial 


Court  (fAustria-HungaruT His  Royal  Highness  Flint 
Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  the  Imperial  Court  oj 


Japan,  etc..  etc..  the  principal  clubs  and  the  regimental 
messes  of  India,  Burmali  and  Canada 


(  I  hose  Americans  who  have  smoked  our 
^  1  Vhfiadis  (Vah-fee-ah-dte)  Cigarettes 
abroad  may  now  obtain  them  in  the  United 
States  —  because  to  Liaqett  frA'h/ers  liibacu 
Compamt,  who  import  them.we  haiv a/s< 
(jiven  the  sole  right  to  nianii/iic/nre  them 
from  our  Cairo  formula. 

CTJieodoro  Vafiadis  £r  Co. 

C.\LCUTTA  BOMBAY  LONI«).NIL\NGOO.\'Ci\lHO/,JlS' 


Full  Size 

Fibre 

Wardrobe 

TRUNK 

12   HANGERS 

Ladies  and 

Gents 
Hat  Box 


Guaranteed 
5  years 


ANNUAL    CLEARING    SALE!! 

OUR    ENTIRE    UNE   OF    FAMOUS 

"INDESTRUCTO"  WARDROBE  TRUNKS 

33  'A  to  50%  Off  Regular  Prices  ! ! 

$20.00    "CAN'TBREAK"  TAXI  WARDROBE        Special  $13.95 

30.00    FULL  SIZE  FIBRE  WARDROBE  Special     19.50 

35.00    RIVETED  FIBRE  WARDROBE  Special     21.50 

55.00    OPEN  TOP  "INDESTRUCTO"  DE  LUXE  Special     29.75 

ALL  1916  MODELS  —  USUAL  5- YEAR  GUARANTEE 

EQUIVALENT  REDUCTIONS  ON  ALL  OUR  HIGH-GRADE 

BAGS  — CASES-    TRAVELERS  OUTFITS 
INDESTRUCTO  LUGGAGE  SHOP 


Near  33d  St. 


330  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


J^  The  Theatre  will  buy  your   spare   time. 

C  r>  A  T>  G*  "~et  US  te"  you  ^ow  easy  tt  is  to  earn  P'n 

orW.JLv.li  money  the  "theatre"  way. 

A/f     TI^  For  particular},  address 

*-*  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  D«P..  C.  6  E»t  39lh  St. ,  New  Vork 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PLAY 

(.Continued  from  page  200) 

its  eyes.  But  to  turn  from  serious 
drama  to  the  field  of  comedy.  Here 
we  find  more  encouragement,  as  our 
national  temper  is  attuned  to  humor 
if  not  to  frivolity,  and  farce  flour- 
ishes in  our  environment. 

Yet  the  strongest  comedy  of  last 
season  came  over  from  England, 
and  in  "Hobson's  Choice"  we  found 
behind  the  gales  of  laughter  a  touch 
of  real  human  feeling  which  at  times 
suggested  tragedy.  When  Whitford 
Kane  pronounced  it  the  "modern 
King  Lear"  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
This  play  was  brimming  with  vital- 
ity and  so  intensely  human  that  no 
sensible  person  could  find  fault  with 
its  broad  humor. 

We  have  comedies  here — delightful 
ones — and  some  of  them  are  unpro- 
duced  at  this  moment — in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  admiring  play  readers 
and  enthusiastic  actors  and  stage 
directors.  The  writer  knows  of  one 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  gem,  but  the 
actress  who  cherishes  it  cannot  find 
a  manager  to  put  it  on. 

One  who  bus  had  experience  from 
the  inside,  knows  that  many  things 
have  to  be  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  play  before  it  actually 
reaches  the  public.  After  it  has 
passed  the  expert  or  experts  em- 
ployed to  pass  on  new  material,  and 
has  attracted  the  manager  sufficiently 
for  him  to  buy  an  option  and  sched- 
ule it  among  the  next  season's  pro- 
ductions, its  troubles  have  only  just 
begun.  The  selection  of  a  proper 
cast  is  often  a  terrible  piece  of 
work,  and  many  a  production  is  on 
the  waiting  list  because  the  right 
man  or  woman  is  engaged  elsewhere. 
And  a  new  venture  has  so  many 
enemies. 

At  almost  any  stage  of  the  play's 
progress  toward  the  opening  night, 
something  is  likely  to  happen.  The 
star  may  quarrel  with  his  manager, 
and  the  latter  is  very  likely  in  his 
irritation  and  weariness  to  put  the 
whole  blame  on  the  play.  Then 
there  is  the  officious  adviser  whose 
depreciating  word  is  so  discouraging 
to  those  who  are  risking  a  small 
fortune  on  the  work  of  a  perhaps 
unknown  writer.  Stage  managers, 
stock  producers,  men  in  charge  of 
houses  all  over  the  country,  con- 
sider themselves  qualified  to  judge, 
and  will  damage  a  new  offering  in 
the  eyes  of  a  producer  before  it  even 
reaches  a  metropolitan  production.  It 
is  a  form  of  egotism — without  rea- 
son and  often  without  malice — but 
it  has  deadly  results. 

It  is  a  precarious  game  and  a 
costly  one,  and  one  can  hardly  blame 
the  manager  who  sometimes  loses 
heart  and  allows  a  play  to  fall  by 
the  wayside — because  he  is  assured 
that  the  piece  will  be  a  failure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  have  the  curious 
instinct  to  recognize  in  untried  work, 
the  possible  or  probable  winner.  It  is 
a  talent  in  itself  and  a  rare  one. 
The  actor  is,  as  a  rule,  a  bad  judge 
of  plays,  for  he  looks  at  the  stage 
from  an  altogether  different  angle 
than  the  author.  A  fine  stage  di- 
rector on  the  other  hand  is  often  a 
very  keen  critic,  if  he  is  broad 
enough  to  detach  himself  from  a 
personal  point  of  view. 

Promiscuous  abuse  of  plays  which 
have  certain  obvious  faults  helps 
neither  the  author  nor  the  public. 
One  brilliant  play  was  almost 
snowed  under  last  season  by  a  per- 
fect storm  of  criticism,  when  all  it 
needed  was  a  little  careful  cutting 
and  reconstruction. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
work  should  have  been  done  before 
the  opening  night,  but  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  if  the  newspaper  men 
were  really  anxious  to  find  entertain- 
ment for  the  public,  they  should 
have  recognized  it  in  this  offering. 

The  play  survived  and  had  a  run, 
but  they  injured  it  irretrievably.  One 


who  meets  many  aspiring  play- 
wrights, learns  to  feel  such  an  in- 
tense sympathy  for  their  hard  fate 
that  these  things  hurt.  They  are 
pathetic  in  their  hopefulness  and 
tragic  in  their  disappointment  and 
despair — 1  speak,  of  course,  of  those 
who  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
at  all.  With  the  rest,  I  believe  it  is 
best  to  be  brutally  honest  and  arouse 
no  false  hopes.  There  are  other 
things  to  do  in  life.  But  genuine 
sympathetic  criticism  from  the  press 
would  help  the  growing  dramatist  so 
much — it  might  even  tend  toward  the 
creation  of  that  elusive  thing,  "the 
great  American  play."  Ridicule 
never  helps — even  though  it  may  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  the  critic 
for  brilliancy. 

We  shall  not,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  have  the  choice  of  a  large  and 
distinguished  foreign  output  to 
throw  the  native  product  into  the 
shade.  The  brilliant  Hungarian 
play  with  its  keen  biting  flavor — the 
Viennese  operetta  with  its  sparkle 
and  humor — the  naughty  but  fascin- 
ating French  comedy  or  farce — the 
English  play  of  manners — how  many 
of  the  authors  of  these  have  given 
up  their  lives  on  the  field  and  left  the 
world  of  the  theatre  forever  the 
poorer  for  their  loss?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  eminent  English 
author  is  right  when  he  says  that 
there  will  be  a  return  to  more  earn- 
est work  and  sincerer  literature  and 
drama  after  the  war  is  over — but 
meanwhile  we  are  considering  the 
American  playwright  and  his  chance 
to  make  good.  Let  him  rise  to  it, 
for  the  world  is  waiting  to  see  him 
prove  the  stuff  he  is  made  of. 

Surely  these  times  should  deepen 
his  sympathies  and  give  him  a  truer 
insight  into  life.  Let  him  forget  the 
box  office,  but  if  he  is  human  enough 
and  sincere  enough,  and  nature  has 
endowed  him  with  a  genuine  gift, 
the  rewards  will  surely  follow. 


COLUMBIA   RECORDS 

The  unprecedented  number  of 
world-famous  names  in  the  October 
list  of  Columbia  Records  makes  it 
probably  the  most  distinguished  list 
ever  announced  by  any  company. 

Among  those  whose  names  are 
new  to  the  Columbia  public  are 
world-famous  artists  like  Lucy 
Gates,  the  distinguished  coloratura 
prima-donna  soprano,  who  sings 
Grieg's  haunting  musical  setting  of 
Ibsen's  "Solveig's  Song";  Graham 
Marr,  the  American  operatic  bari- 
tone, whose  first  offering  is  Foster's 
old  ballad,  "Uncle  Ned";  Otto  Gor- 
itz,  basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company;  Frank  Gittelson,  the 
American  violin  genius ;  Robert 
Leonhardt,  the  Metropolitan  bari- 
tone, and  W.  H.  Squire,  the  great 
English  'cellist. 

Beside  this  splendid  array  of  initial 
recordings,  the  October  Columbia  list 
presents  quite  as  brilliant  a  galaxy 
of  stars  who  have  already  made  re- 
cordings for  Columbia.  Kathleen 
Parlow  plays  the  Thais  "Medita- 
tion" ;  Pablo  Casals,  the  wizard  of 
the  'cello,  brings  out  the  very  soul 
of  the  strings  in  Granados'  "Span- 
ish Dance" ;  Johannes  Sembach, 
greatest  of  German  tenors,  sings  the 
great  Sword  Aria  from  "Siegfried" ; 
Maggie  Teyte,  daintiest  prima-donna 
of  opera,  revives  all  the  tenderness 
of  "Home,  Sweet  Home";  and  Or- 
ville  Harrold  and  Margaret  Keyes 
sing  ballads  and  songs  of  the  heart. 
Adrt. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

BONNIE  MAY.  By  Louis  Dodge. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE.  By 
Arnold  Genthe.  Illustrated.  New- 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

THE  DAUGHTER  PAYS.  By  Mrs. 
Baillie  Reynolds.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Co. 
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THE  STAGE  CHILD 
AND      THE      LAW 

(Continued  from   fagc   192) 

to  protect  against  injustice  and  the 
child  of  the  sweat-shop,  mill  or  fac- 
tory, is  so  entirely  different  that  to 
include  them  in  the  same  classifica- 
tion is  as  unfair  as  it  is  absurd.  I 
have  been  in  the  worst  sweat-shops 
in  New  York  City.  I  have  seen  and 
inspected  personally  the  worst  mill 
and  factory  conditions  to  be  found 
in  any  State  in  the  Union.  My  ex- 
perience there  convinces  me  of  the 
error  of  the  present  classification. 

1  have  seen  children  in  many 
schools  where  their  occupation  was 
just  as  much  work  and  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  so  classified  as  to  class- 
ify the  stage  child  as  a  working 
child.  Personally  I  never  met  a 
stage  child  that  did  not  love  its 
"work."  I  have  met  many  children 
to  whom  school  was  a  bitter  task.  I 
never  saw  a  factory  child  that  didn't 
hate  its  slavery. 

Prohibitory  laws  do  not  even  pro- 
tect stage  children.  They  seem  to 
have  just  the  opposite  effect.  Mr. 
Davies,  a  former  factory  inspector 
of  Illinois,  said  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Chicago  recently  that  there  were 
more  children  on  the"  stage  in  Illinois 
at  that  time  under  its  law  prohibiting 
children  from  the  stage  than  there 
had  been  at  any  time  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  State,  and  they  were 
there  without  any  legal  protection 
and  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do. 
An  amusing  experience  under  our 
regulative  law  as  to  stage  children  in 
Denver,  where  I  have  granted  per- 
mits for  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
the  granting  of  permits  to  children 
of  tender  age  who  had  without  any 
protection  played  in  the  same  com- 
panies in  the  States  of  Massachusetts. 
Illinois  and  Arizona  under  their 
prohibitive  laws  against  stage  chil- 
dren. Our  regulative  law  protected 
these  children  against  the  prohibitive 
laws  of  those  States.  Yet  this  is  no 
argument  against  prohibiting  chil- 
dren from  the  stage — if  they  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  I  think  there  is 
an  element  of  severe  and  unneces- 
sary injustice  in  prohibiting  all  chil- 
dren from  the  stage. 

The  plan  I  suggest  does  not  con- 
template exemption  clauses  for  stage 
children  in  model  child  labor  laws. 
I  prefer  there  be  no  such  exemptions. 
It  leaves  those  laws  intact  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  class  legislation.  An  inter- 
esting thing  about  the  solution  I  sug- 
gest is  that,  if  it  is  not  feasible  as 
a  federal  enactment,  it  may  carry  all 
the  advantages  of  such  when  enacted 
in  a  few  States  in  different  portions 
of  the  Union.  The  aim  of  such  a 
law  would  be  to  protect  children  not 
only  nf  one  State,  but  in  a  measure 
of  all  the  States.  It  would  be  "An 
Act  Concerning  the  Dramatic  Edu- 
cation of  Children."  It  could  be 
added  as  a  separate  statute  to  the 
code  of  school  laws  or  appended  to 
some  such  laws  that  already  exist. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  work  out  all 
the  details  of  such  a  law  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  Briefly  it  would 
enable  some  such  authority  as  the 
children's  court  or  superintendent  of 
schools,  upon  hearing  the  petition  to 
grant  a  permit  for  a  special  school- 
ing of  children,  including  dramatic 
education,  by  appearing  in  a  part  in 
some  play.  It  would  require  fixing 
of  a  minimum  compensation  for 
child,  guardian  or  teacher;  investiga- 
tion as  to  parents.  If  parents  are 
shiftless,  or  living  by  the  child's 
earnings,  a  proper  guardian  to  be 
appointed  to  receive,  invest,  and  use 
money  due  the  child  for  its  educa- 
tion; the  duties  of  this  guardian  or 
parent  would  be  secured  by  a  proper 
bond  as  in  cases  in  probate  courts, 
with  semi-annual  reports  to  be  made 
as  in  other  cases;  that  the  manager 
furnish  sleeping  car  accommodations 
to  the  child  and  attendant;  the  child 
to  be  accompanied  by  parent  or 


guardian  competent  to  teach  the  les- 
sons exacted  by  the  grammar  school ; 
appropriate  regulations  concerning 
schooling  and  limitations  of  per- 
formances ;  proper  health  certificates, 
and  an  accident  or  other  insurance 
policy  for  the  protection  of  the  child. 
These  requirements  to  be  guaranteed 
by  a  bond  with  substantial  penalty  to 
be  forfeited  without  suit  if  the  con- 
ditions imposed  are  not  complied 
with,  not  alone  in  the  State  grant- 
ing the  permit,  but  in  every  State 
li'hcrc  the  child  appears,  during  en- 
tire itinerary  or  engagement.  Such 
a  certificate  granted  in  a  State  where 
such  a  law  existed  would  be  accept- 
able in  other  States.  A  permit  in 
one  State  having  such  a  law  would 
thus,  by  virtue  of  the  bond,  protect 
the  child  in  States  that  had  no  law 
at  all  on  the  subject.  The  stage  child 
would  thus  have  a  tutor  and  advan- 
tages that  few  of  them  have  in  their 
own  homes,  and  at  the  same  time 
surrounded  by  safeguards  that  are 
quite  uncommon  to  the  average  child 
in  home  or  neighborhood. 

The  great  majority  of  the  travel- 
ing companies  generally  start  from 
Xew  York.  If  there  was  no  such 
law  in  New  York,  and  in  only  three 
or  four — or  even  one — State  in  the 
Union,  through  which  such  compa- 
nies had  to  pass,  the  chances  are  the 
conditions  thus  imposed  would  be 
arranged  before  starting  on  tour. 
For  the  temporary  appearance  of 
children  in  their  own  home  towns  in 
exhibitions  of  a  very  limited  period 
or  when  given  by  schools,  charities, 
or  philanthropies,  special  provisions 
could  be  made. 

1  he  effect  of  such  a  regulative 
scheme  would  be  much  more  accept- 
able from  every  angle  of  justice  than 
the  prohibitory  laws  that,  by  their 
admitted  injustice  in  many  specified 
cases,  only  encourage  their  general 
violation.  It  would  eliminate  from 
the  stage  many  children  that  do  not 
belong  there.  

THE     DANCE     SPECTACLE 
DOMINATES   VAUDEVILLE 

(Continued  from  page  212) 

Tully  whose  "Dances  of  the  World" 
consist  of  measured  steps  intended 
to  characterize  the  different  ages 
from  the  caveman  to  the  fox-trot 
period,  all  of  which  are  presented 
with  atmospheric  drops  and  tricks 
of  stage  dressing  which  make  it  of 
wide  appeal. 

A  Greek  phantasy,  an  East  Indian 
legend  and,  of  course,  a  Hawaiian 
number  comprise  the  repertoire  of 
Miss  Evan-Burrows  Fontaine,  as- 
sisted by  Kenneth  Harlan  and  Com- 
pany, and  contributed  with  the  aid 
of  scenic  and  electrical  garnishments. 
Miss  Fontaine  is  quite  earnest  in  her 
endeavor  to  dress  her  numbers  with 
historical  accuracy,  and  one  of  her 
costumes — that  for  ''The  Box  of 
Evil" — seems  to  consist  principally 
of  authenticity  and  a  string  of  beads. 

Brother  St.  Denis — his  relationship 
with  Ruth  of  that  ilk  being  thus 
established  by  the  program — is  the 
genius  responsible  for  the  glimpse  of 
harem  life  conveyed  by  Vanda  Iloff 
and  Betalo  Rubino  in  the  offering 
called  "The  Dancing  Girl  of  Delhi." 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  seductive 
dancer  who  wrests  from  the  Sultan's 
favorite  her  laurels  as  the  most  al- 
luring of  his  denizens. 

Heroic  service  in  the  advancement 
of  the  one-act  plavlet  is  being  per- 
formed bv  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  lately  removed  from  the 
Bandbox  Theatre  to  the  Comedy. 
Just  now  they  are  fulfilling  the  func- 
tions of  Godparents  to  the  condensed 
drama,  from  their  cradle  having 
come  two  lusty  youngsters  in  ''The 
Clod"  which  Sarah  Padden  is  pre- 
senting, and  "The  Age  of  Reason," 
in  which  Vivian  and  Genevieve 
Tobin  are  featured.  Both  of  the«c 
were  recently  done  at  the  Palace, 
where  the  cordiality  of  their  recep- 
tion promptly  merited  long  routes. 


LIBERTY  TZ€E  NOW 


TWICE  DAILY 

INCLUDING  SUNDAYS 

at  2:15  &  8:10  P.  M. 


N'Kht«    and    Saturday    Matinee*  50c.,  $1.00  and  $2.00 

All  Other  Matinees,  Incl.  Sund.  Matt.,  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00 


SOMETHING    SO     THRILLINGLY    EPOCHAL    IT     WILL     MAKE 
YOU   FEEL  THE   IMPULSE   OF  A   NEW    AND    MIGHTY    FORCE 


Cost  more  than 
twice  as  much 
as  all  the  com- 
bined $2.00  at- 
tractions now 
p  1  a  y  i  n  ft  in 
New  York 


An  omniscient 
view  of  the 
world  that  is 
which  lifts  you 
above  the  ma- 
terialistic  plane 


Accompanied 
b  r      orchestra 

from  the 
Metropolitan 
Opera  Home 


This  announce- 
ment endeav- 
ors to  focus  your 
attention  upon 
something  you 
really  ought  to 
see 


More  Thrills — More  Romance — More  Stirring  Action  and 
More  Emotions  than  could  possibly  be  crowded  into  one  story 


CRITICS  PROCLAIM  IT  THE  MOST  ASTOUNDING 
ACHIEVEMENT    OF    THE     AMERICAN    THEATRE 


JUST    OUT! 

TRAINING  FOR 
THE  STAGE 

Some  Hints  Jor  those  about  to 
Choose    the    Players    Career 

BY 

ARTHUR    HORN BLOW 

Editor   ef  "THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE" 
WITH    A 

Preface  by   DAVID   BELASCO 


'An  Instructive  anJ  Interesting  Book" — 

HOWARD  KYLE 

Secretary:  Actors'  Equity  Association 


12  mo.  Cloth  bound  Eight  Illustrations  $1.25  net 

ALL    BOOK  STORES 

J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA 
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SPRINGFIELD 
Beer 

GOLD  MEDAL  TIVOLI 

The  delightfully  crisp,  clean 
flavor  of  Springfield  Beer 
appeals  to  the  palate  in  no 
uncertain  way. 

It's  the  Beer  for  you,  on 
draught  and  in  bottles. 

Gold  Medal 
Wiirzburger 

for  those  who  like  rich,  dark 
beer  of  foreign  type,  we 
brew  it. 

Springfield  Breweries  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICES 1133  BROADWAY 


BROADWAY  *T  42 


DIRECTION  OF  S.  L.  ROTHAPFEL 
World'*  Temple  of  the  Motion  Picture  and  Shrine  of  Mnsic  and  Allied  Arts 

AN   INSTITUTION   THAT  STANDS    ALONE 

Orchestra  of  35  Soloists 

Largest  and   Finest  Organ  in  Any  Theatre,  Anywhere. 
ALWAYS  WORTH  WHILE 


The  Best  Motion  Pictures  the  World  Affords ! 


CONTINUOUS  FROM  NOON 


PRICES.  50,  25,  15c. 


\Xf  E  heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  l:i>ntlii/lit  I'asliinns 
If  the  questions  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  yon,  do  not  hesitate  io  write  Anne  Archbald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Scrricc. 


THK  ASTOR  CUP  MOTOR  RACE 


AFl'I.L    entry    list    of    thirty- 
two     cars,     piloted     by     the 
world's      most     noted      speed 
merchants,  is  assured  for  ihc 
Astor  Cup  Race  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  to  lie  run  on  the  Shceps- 
hcad     l!ay     $l,t:i!0,000     speedway,    on 
September  :>oth,  at  2:30  P.  M.  Rarely 
in    the   history   of   motor   car   racing 
has    the're    been    such    a   combination 
of    fast   cars   and   skilful    drivers   as 
will     lace    starter    Fred    Wagner    in 
this    de    luxe    speed-fast,    which    the 
speedway   management  has  arranged 
for  motor  racing  enthusiasts. 

The    pecuniary 


incentive  which 
will  urge  on  the 
drivers  in  their 
reckless  flight 
around  the  giant 
ova  1,  which  is 
u  n  q  U'estionably 
the  fastest  auto- 
mol  He  track  in 
the  world,  is  a 
total  cash  pri/e 
award  of  $:>.">, oon. 
KM..KARI,  TIH.MPSOX  of  this  amount 

Vice-president  aiul  Gen.   the     winncr    wjn 

era!     Manager     Sheep*- 

head    H.-.V    Sp,edway      r.eceive       *' "."<>". 
second    $5.ooo. 

;hird,  $2.:>oo,  fourth  $1.000,  fifth 
$1,300,  sixth  $1,200.  seventh  $1.ooo. 
eighth  $!MIO.  ninth  $S(!0,  tenth  $700. 
But  more  than  this,  the  race  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  the  final  lap 
in  the  exciting  struggle  for  the. 
honor  of  being  declared  the  cham- 
p'on  rare  driver  of  the  year  by  the 
American  Automobile  A-sociation. 
In  this  connection  the  present  stand- 
ing of  the  drivers,  Resta  having 
2.-IOO  points ;  De  Palma  I.T'.in;  Aitken 
1.720;  Rickenbacher  I..VTO.  and 
D'Alene  1.120.  insures  a  contest 
fought  out  to  the  bitterest  extremity 
to  gain  a  few  more  credits  in  the 
race  for  this  coveted  title.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cash  prizes  there  are 
si  vrral  beautiful  and  valuable  tro- 
phies to  be  annexed  by  the  winner, 
notably  the  1'osch  and  Raylield 
trophies. 

The  average  spectator  will  scarcely 
realize,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  true,  that  the  thirty-two 
cars  which  will  circle  the  great  track 
on  September  uoth,  represent  a  cold 
cash  value  of  more  than  $.'i(in.i'!-o.  a 
sum  greater  than  is  expended  on  the 
most  elaborate  theatrical  production. 
Incidentally  all  this  valuable  prop- 
erty is  in  constant  jeopardy  and  any 
one  of  thousand  minute  chances  of 
:he  track  are  likelv  to  .-end  them  to 


the  junk  heap,  torn  and  riven  wrecks 
of  what  they  once  were.  Already 
several  of  the  drivers  are  on  the 
track,  practicing  for  the  big  race  and 
from  the  time  achieved  in  these  trial 
spins,  spectators  at  the  Astor  Cup 
race  are  certain  to  be  treated  to  the 
most  thrilling  contest  ever  staged. 

Entries  have  already  been  assured 
from  Resta  and  his  invincible  Peu- 
geot ;  De  Palma  and  his  four- 
cylinder  Mercedes;  Aitken  and  his 
Peugeot,  which  swept  the  boards  at 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  Rickenbacher  and  his 
sturdy  Maxwell;  the  two  Mercers 
which  are  ready  for  a  gruelling  con- 
test after  months  of  preparation,  one 
of  them  driven  by  Eddie  Pullen.  back 
on  the  track  after  almost  a  year's 
absence;  Mulford  in  his  speedy 
Peugeot ;  O'Donnell,  who  has  been 
out  of  the  hospital  only  a  few 
weeks.  Christiaens  will  be  on  hand 
with  two  Sunbeams,  one  of  which 
he  will  drive,  and  in  addition  there 
will  be  such  sterling  drivers  as 
Chandler  and  Lewis  in  their  Craw- 
ford Specials;  Devlin  in  a  Duesen- 
berg;  Wilcox  in  a  Premier,  and 
another  car  of  that  make  with  the 
driver  not  yet  named ;  Tom  Alley  in 
his  Ogren,  the  Frontenacs,  the  Omar 
Special,  the  Hudson  Special  and 
Harry  Harkness'  remarkably  speedy 
team  of  Delages. 
which  have  beeti 
out  of  competi- 
tion since  spring, 
as  a  mark  of  re- 
s  p  e  c  t  to  t  h  e 
memory  of  Carl 
l.imlierg,  who 
was  killed  in  one 
of  them  during 
the  Metropolitan 
Cup  Race  in 

Mav.  ©  Fadelford 

Such  competi-  HARRY  S.  HARKM-.SS 
tion  as  this  will  prcsident  siieep*hr.-,d 
demand  every  Bay  Speedway 

ounce    of    power 

and  nerve  possessed  by  cars  and 
drivers  alike.  Well  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  per  hour  must  be  main- 
tained bv  the  pilot  who  hopes  to 
show  in  the  first  three  positions.  To 
insure  the  fastest  pace  for  the  actual 
race,  the  officials  have  designated 
ninety  miles  per  hour  for  two  laps 
of  the  track  as  the  qualifying  speed. 
If  every  speed  record  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  race  is  not  decisively  beaten 
on  September  30th.  there  will  be  sur- 
nrise  in  the  ranks  of  the  knowing 
followers  of  motor  car  racing. 


White  THEATRK-COIXC    IX    STRIKE    DAYS 

The    Hippudromt    management    promptly    solved    the    transit    prohlem    raised    hy    the   strike 

"f   the    New    York   City    Railway    employees.      Four    huge    sightseeing   cars    wen-   chartered 

and  these  made  regular  trips  between  the   Hippodrome  and  the  principal  railway   termini, 

prior   to   the   afternoon    and    evening   performances    of    "The    Big    Show" 
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MAY  WE  CUT  IN? 

Aren'tyou  tired  to  death  of  your  dancing  partner?  Doesn't  his 
talk  of  stocks  bore  you  to  extinction?  Don't  you  wish  he'd  get 
a  new  theory  of  the  war?  Wouldn't  you  weep  on  his  collar 
with  joy  if  he  eased  up  on  politics  and  the  tariff?  Has  he  ever 
had  a  new  thought  since  Euripides  died? 

Or  maybe  it's  she!  Isn't  she  fat,  forty  and  fashionless?  Aren't 
you  weary  of  hauling  her  fourteen  stone  around  by  the  elbows? 
Don't  you  wish  she'd  twitter  about  something  besides  her  diet 
and  her  dachshund?  Don't  you  yearn  for  some  kindly  philan- 
thropist to  bring  the  wagon  and  take  her  away? 


Vanity  Fair  Will  Give  You  the 
Dance  of  Your  Life 

We'll  give  you  a  dance  with  a  little  novelty.  We'll 
let  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  that  darkened  life  of  yours. 
We  won't  bore  you  with  the  tariff,  or  the  stock 
market,  or  the  relation-of-capital-to-labor,  or  the 
seven  reasons  why  a  business  man  ought  to  exer- 
cise before  shaving. 

Instead,  we'll  give  you  a  regular  Class  A  party. 
We'll  show  you  the  latest  bizarreries  of  the  tango- 
worms ;  the  cabaret  haunts  of  the  wake-me-up-at- 
elevens.  We'll  teach  you  how  to  write  vers-libre  on 
your  shirt-bosom,  how  to  wear  a  tiara  without  hat- 
pins, and  how  to  tell  a  Newport  dowager  from  a 
sea-lion.  We'll  give  you  the  dance  of  your  life. 
May  we  cut  in? 

Tliere's  a  Way  to  Signal 
for  a  New  Partner 

It's  perfectly  easy  to  get  acquainted.  You  don't  need  any 
fairy  godmother,  or  family  tree,  or  drag  with  the  ball  committee. 

All  you  need  is  one  simple  little  dollar,  to  bring  you  six  months 
of  the  merriest,  maddest  partner  in  the  world — Vanity  Fair. 

It  will  chaperon  you  in  NewYork' s  most  frigid  marble-and-gold 
society;  show  you  the  newest  paintings  and  sculptures;  take  you 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  theatres,  and  tell  you  where  to  go  shopping. 

It  will  tell  you  what  to  ramble  on  about  at  dinners  and  dances. 
*«,^  It  will   whisper  to  you  addresses  where    you   can   dance  the 
"walkin*  the  dog"  (even  though  you  are  happily  married). 

<  ;'>    t*?*  k  w'^  Present  >' ou  to  the  celebrities,  buy  you  a  dog  or 

<,^'-^\       a  motor  car,  give  you  plenty  of  sports,  and  keep  you 
%'4?'VV,  •?>%       'n  stcP  w'*h  t*le  whirling  progress  of  the  time. 

** 

even  need  to  send  the 
just   sign   and  mail  the 
and  dance  away   with   the 
issue  of  Vanity  Fair  under 
arm. 


Confidential: 
Just 
tear  out 


\ 


Your 
"Last  Line  of 


Defence"  Against 
Unclean  Food  is 
Your  Pantry 


Your  Food  is  served  direct  from  the  paniry,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  keeping  your  home  healthy  ii  to  make 
sure  that  your  pantry,  and  everything  in  it,  is  clean. 

A  liberal  use  of 

20  Mule  Team  Borax 

will  accomplish  this. 

Cups  and  saucers,  plates,  glasses — everything  that  goes  from 
the  pantry  to  your  table — should  be  washed  regularly  in  Borax. 

Sprinkle  Borax  around  to  c'ean  out  water  bugs  and  roaches. 

Use  20  MULE  TEAM  BOUAX  to  protect  Your  Last  Line 
of  Defence  against  unsanitary  food. 

Borax  is  recommended  by  the  leading  authorities  on  san- 
itation and  hygiene  in  their  published  works. 

For  sale  ty  all  dealers 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING 

(16th  year) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama"         .......     $1.50 

2.  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction"     ......          $2.30 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" $2.50 

4.  "Why  Plays  Fail" $2.50 

5.  "  Examination  Questions  "  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  "  Answers  "  to  each  Question,  for  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modem  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  horn  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  of  your  play.         The  aboTe  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms:     $40.00  in  installments  of  $10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address  as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  but  fiom  the  School  only. 

Addm,:  THE  AMERICAN  SCNOOI  OF  PLAYWRITING,  1440  Broidw.y,  NewYork 


in. minimi liiiitiililllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiillinillllllllllllilllliiiiiiillllllillliii iiiiiiiiiinuu: 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

"If  The  standard  institution  of  dramatic  Y 
[[education  for  thirty 'three  years  J 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 


TimilimillllllimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiimiiimliimiimiiiiniiimiiiKiiimiiiniimiiiimiimiiimiimii iiiiiuiiiiiMiuiiiiittiiiitiiiuiiiifiiiitiiiii MIIIIHI- 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD  said: 

"Be  sure  to  pronounce  any  French  name 
and  French  TvorJ  co:rectly. " 

(.From  "  Training  for  the  Stage") 

I  will  teach  a  few  ladies  in  pronouncing 


and  conversing. 


/. /.  o/Parii 
c/o  The  Theatre  Magazine 
6  Eist  39th  Street,  N.  Y. 


:>.:,:,  \ 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 

o 

Your  name  and  address  here 


You'd  lie  surprised  to  knoiv 
fioiv  ttisily  you  can  pin  a 
dollar  10  tins  margin 
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35  Cents 
$3.50  a  Year 


MISS  MARJORIE  RAMBEAU 


TITLE  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OF 


D  FIWiM  A   PHOTOGRAPH 


MURAD 


Turkish  tobacco  is  the  World's  most  famous 


tobacco  for  cigarettes. 

Judge   for   yourself     compare    Murad    with 
any  25-cent  cigarette. 


5.  ANARGYRO  S 
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On 

COLUMBIA 

Records 


Lazaro!  "The  greatest  tenor  since 
Rubini,  a  greater  than  Gayarre.' 

You  have  never  heard  ''Celeste  Aida': 
or  the  great  arias  from  <4La  Boheme,v 
"L'Africana"  or  "I  Puritani"  as  they 
are  sung  by  Lazaro. 

Here  is  a  voice  that  has  swept  whole 
countries  into  adoration.  Not  only  is 
there  no  voice  of  greater  power,  but 
there  is  no  tenor  with  such  range  and 
control. 

You  can  hear  this  wonderful   tenor  before  he 
makes  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  this 
country,  on  some  of  the  most  marvelous  Co- 
lumbia Records  ever  made  in  all  record 
history. 

Hear  these  wonderful  Lazaro  records  at 
your  Columbia  dealer  s. 


'.A 


Price  in  Canada  plus  duly 
[  S57  ] 


Columbia 
Grafonola 
Price  $200 


Furs 


of  Superior  Quality 


Exclusive 
in  Design 


C.&&ur\tf\Qrs  Sons 

5al 


An  exclusive  photograph  of  Miss  I'iolct  lleming,  especially   posed  fur  Guiit/icr's 
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Cfje  Comprefjenstbe  Cfjarm 
of  tfje  Hampton 


IT  is  the  deft  disposition,  amid  the 
surrounding  tapestried  and  pan- 
elled walls,  of  the  delightful  time- 
worn  Furniture  placed  there  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  those  of  the  late 
Georges,  that  gives  more  than  a  pass- 
ing charm  to  the  old  Manorial  rooms 
of  England's  country  families. 

The  Hampton  Shops  are  able  to 
transplant  all  this  to  the  city  and 
the  country  homes  of  our  own  day. 
Not  the  Furniture  alone,  whether 
Hampton  Reproductions  or  imported 
masterworks,  but  the  architectural 
fittings,  the  wainscotting  and  tapes- 
tries, the  quaint  appearing  Pewter, 
the  gleaming  Sheffield  Plate  and 
richly  hued  Porcelains,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  the 
Hampton  Shops. 
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1.  Aitmmt  &  Ola 

MOTOR  GARMENTS  AND  ACCEE 

Menu's  Motor  Overcoats,  featuring  tlhe  mew  models  and  m 
aim   tlhe    Men's    Wear    Department,    on    the    First    Floor 

TORIES 

aterials,  are  shown 
Also   Reversible 

Leather  Coats,    Leather    Vests,    Wool    Sweaters,   Wool   Caps  and  Scarfs, 
Motor  Oogglos  in  all  the  wanted   varieties,   and   a  remarkably  attractive 
assortment  of  fine  Motor  Robes,  made  of  plush  or  wooL 

Women's    Motor   Qarmeots,    in    the    latest   approved    styles    and    fabrics, 
are  displayed  on  the  Third  Floor. 

Utytrtg-fiwrtlf  §>tmt                 TELEPHONE  7000  MURRAY  HILL 

fnrk 

eljirtrftftt?  g>tmt 

A  uardrobf  of  turpaisinf  beatify  in  appfaranct.  dniih.  and  contraction 


CApractical 
JCmas  surprise.' 


HIS  Wardrobe  trunk  expresses,  in  its  intrinsic  worth  and  physical 
beauty,  all  those  qualities  so  desirable  in  a  gift.    To  those  who 

travel,  nothing  —  not  even  expensive  Jewels — will  be  more  deeply  appreciated. 

The  Most  Complete  and  Wonderfully 
Appointed  Wardrobe  Trunk  of  All 

In  the  "HARTMANN"  not  only  have  strength  and  capacity  been  developed  to  the 
utmost  without  increasing  weight,  but  conveniences  heretofore  undreamed  of  in  a  trunk 
have  been  added. 

"Not  a  Wrinkle  at  The  End  of  The  Trip" 

This  delightful  feature  is  the  most  important  ever  offered  in  a  Wardrobe  Trunk.  It  is 
made  possible  by  our  patented  "cushion-top"  which  holds  garments  snugly — yet  gently — 
thereby  eliminating  pressure  from  the  front — and  positively  prevents  wrinkling  and  creas- 
ing.  Daintiest  dresses  and  smartest  gowns  can  be  taken  from  a  "HARTMANN"  and 
worn  without  pressing  —  as  fresh  and  attractive  as  when  packed.  No  oilier  truiik  Inn 
this  or  the  14  other  important  patented  features. 

No  Excess  Baggage  Charges 

Choose  a  "HARTMANN"  as  a  Gift  for  yourself.  It  comes  nearer  to  supplying  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  home  wardrobe  than  any  other  wardrobe,  A  comparison  will  quickly 
convince  you  of  this  fact. 

Made  in  alt  sizes  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  lo  (125. 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Trunk  and  Department  Stores  in  this  Country  and  Abroad. 


\Vinnirs  af  ihi 
only  Grand 
Priit  on  Ward- 
robt  Trunk  I 
Panama-  Pati- 
fi  exposition. 
San  Francino, 


Factories;  Racine.  Wisconsin 
Chicago  New  York 

Canadian  Licensee  and  Manufacturer: 
The  M.  Langmuir  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 


All    Hartmann 
Trunks     tevered 
by     patent} 
gra  nttd  and 
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TTK1I  OKJSTOPMUKnr  ©P 


Chosen  For  Its  Wondrous  Beauty 


A  RE,  you  a  doubting  Thomas?  Believe  only  a  quarter  of  what  you  hear  and  a  half 
^^  of  what  you  see?  Then  view  the  Sonora:  listen  to  it  play  a  few  records  selected  because  of  the 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  perfect  rendition. 


You  will  at  once  realize  that  you  are  listening  to  a  phon- 
ograph of  such  precise  accuracy,  such  naturalness  of 
expression  and  such  magnificence  of  tone  that  languid 
curiosity  changes  to  astonished  interest  and  incredulity  is 
transformed  to  belief  and  enthusiasm. 


Find  out  why  Sonora  is  better — investigate  the  Swiss  made 
Motor,  the  special  Sound  Box,  the  unique  Sound  Amplifier, 
the  patented  Tone  Control,  the  patented  Envelope  Filin« 
System,  the  patented  Automatic  Stop,  the  patented  "Bulge" 
Cabinet  Construction,  the  patented  Motor  Meter,  and 
other  superior  features. 


Send  today  for  handsome  free  illustrated  booklet  V-69  which  describe*  fully  the  entire  Sonora  Line 

TEN  SUPERB  MODELS 
$45  $60  $75  $100  $150  $175   $190  $225  $350  $1000 


Play*  all  types  of  disc  records,  steel  needle,  sapphire  and  diamond  point. 


Each  machine  guaranteed  for  one  year. 


SONORA  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION 


Executive  Offices,  57  Reade  Street 


GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 

Demonstration  Salon,  Fifth  Avenue  at  53d  Street 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Representatives  throughout  the  country.     If  none  in  your  vicinity,  write  us  direct. 

The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  Highest  Score  for  Tone  Quality  at  the 

in    the    World.  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 
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BSERVE  the  regal  domestic 
the  extreme   left.     His 


on 


natural  frigidity  is  gradually  as- 
suming a  tinge  of  hopelessness. 

The  best  sellers  he  holds  have  lost 
their  charm  for  Miss  Guinevere. 
She  is  reading — nay  devouring— 
a  bound  volume  of  The  Theatre, 
and  Jenkins  might  just  as  well  be 
proffering  a  stack  of  law  books 
or  a  scientific  dissertation  on  the 
molecular  theory. 

Did  you  ever  unearth  a  batch  of 
mellowed,  yellowed  love  letters- 
precious  relics  of  a  highly  per- 
fumed period? 

And  do  you  recall  the  delicious 
thrill  that  accompanied  their 


perusal?  It's  the  only  sensation 
to  compare  with  that  of  going 
through  an  old,  old  volume  of 
The  Theatre,  where  every  page 
is  saturated  with  memories  of 
other  days. 

If  you  haven't  preserved  your  old 
Theatre  Magazines,  start  now. 
Send  your  loose  1915  numbers  to 
us  with  $4.00  and  we  will  return 
them  in  two  new  bound  volumes, 
completely  indexed. 

If  your  Theatre  Magazines  have 
all  been  borrowed  by  friends 
who  have  forgotten  the  number 
of  your  street  in  the  interim, 
we'll  supply  the  back  numbers 
and  the  two  bound  volumes  for 
1915  will  then  cost  $7.50. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 
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Onyx  "silk  Hosiery 


The  enjoyment  of  any  social  function  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  assurance  that  your  entire  toilette 
is  glorified  by  the  beautifying  effect  of  these  new 
hand  embroidered  designs  with 

STEEL  BEADS  and  SPANGLES 

All  made  with  the  "POINTEX"  heel. 
Complete  assortment  in  these  and  all  other 
Fashionable  "Onyx"  styles  at  leading 
dealers. 


Emery  -Beers  Company,  inc. 


New   York 


V 


153-161   East   24th   Street 


Solf  Ozctit-rs  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery 
Successors   to    the    Wholesale    Business    oj   Lord   W    Taylor 
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DuDlicafes 


w 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Gorham  Shop,  which  contains 
the  largest  collection  of  fine  sil- 
verware in  the  world,  would  run 
rather  heavily  on  duplicate  pieces. 

Such  is  not  the  case. 

The  Gorham  Company  makes 
duplicate  pieces  to  replenish  its 
stocks,  but  the  selections  on 
display  are  entirely  composed  of 
original  pieces,  and  everything 
you  select  is  distinct. 

The  GORHAM  Co. 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 

FIFTH  AVENUE  &  36th  STREET 

17-19  MAIDEN  LANE 

NEW  YORK 


IH 


r'V 
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CHRISTMAS  is  the  season  for  uni- 
versal jollity.  \Ye.  too,  arc  busy 
preparing  to  join  in  the  fun. 

'Tis  a  time  when  your  heart  expands  as 
well  as  your  purse — so  loosen  the  strings 
and  send  us  $:;..">o  for  a  year's  Subscription. 

Do  it  now. 

Then  you  are  sure  not 
to  miss  our  speeial  holi- 
day number,  which  will 
1  e  a  verilahle  feast  for 
eye  and  Drain. 

A  wonderful  number, 
we  do  assure  you. 

Already  we  hear  the 
delight  in  thousands  of 
homes  when  this  platter 
of  dramatic  delicacies  is 
put  before  our  readers. 

It  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  plum  pudding 
and  the  taste  is  just  as 
good. 


N  O  V  K  M  B  K  11 ,    1916 


But  don't  get  discouraged. 

In  our  next  number  we  -ball  ha\e  a 
ciinxrne  iiilinie  with  the  great  French  tra- 
gedienne—a personal  chat  given  cxchisi\<l- 
to  TIIK  Tin-:  AT  UK.  M.\(;A/INK  in  which  the 
actress  talks  of  her  life  work,  her  recent 


ceiving   some    particularly    hoped    for   thing 
on    (  bristmas.      Well,    so   >|,,    the 
Margaret    Aiiglin    will    tell    you    jnsl     what 
slu-    and     her     fellow     artist-     wish     Santa 
would   put   in   their   slocking-. 

It'    you    want    to    be    let    into    the    secret, 
don't  miss  the  next  J.,MIC. 


SOME  job  — this  re- 
membering and  set- 
linn  down  here  all  the 
clever  features  that  will 
appear  in  our  December 
issue.  There  are  so 
many  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  all. 

Are  you  a  first  niglitcr  ? 
T  h  e  n  y  o  u  certainly 
know  "Diamond  Jim'' 
I'.rady,  the  imposing, 
genial  looking  person 
who  comes  ambling, 
down  the  theatre  aisle 
wearing  sparklers  as  big 
as  headlights. 

"Diamond  Jim"  Brady 
is  one  of  the  unique 
character*  of  New  York 
theatre  life.  In  a 
sprightly  interview,  he 
gives  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  famous  first 
nights  and  tells  of  his 
hobbies  and  stage  pre- 
ferem  t  . 

Don't  miss  this  exclu- 
sive feature. 
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BKKXIIAKDT  is  here' 
The    Divine    Sarah    has    arrived    on 
her    absolutely    la-t    American    tour. 

There  will  be  such  a  rush  on  the  box 
office  to  see  this  wonderful  woman  and 
world-famed  artist  that  you're  lucky  if 
you  succeed  in  securing  a  seat  for  love 
or  money. 


trials  and  her  philosophy.     Illustrated  with 
most  interesting  pictures. 

It's  as  good  as  seeing  her  in  the  theatre 
and  costs  far  less. 


DO   yon   hang-  up  your   stocking? 
I  icing    grown    up.    of    course    you 
don't.     But  you  surely  look  forward  to  re- 


'110  knows  t  he- 
show  girl  from 
her  paste  diamond  heels 
to  her  while  Wyandotte 
aigrette? 

Ned  W  a  y  b  u  r  n,  of 
course.  He's  the  expert 
show  girl  man. 

In  the  December  num- 
ber he's  going  to  write 
on  "Show  <iirl->  Yester- 
day and  To-day,"  and  if 
you  won't  he  wiser  con- 
cerning the  chorus  girl — 
her  charms,  habits,  mor- 
als, costumes  and  sala- 
ries, we're  willing  to  re- 
fund your  thirty-five 
cents  for  the  copy. 

Or  better  still  we'll  let 
you  have  our  special 
subscription  offer — four 
months  for  one  dollar. 


DON'T  be  alarmed. 
We  won't  close 
our  announcements  be- 
fore telling  you  what 
player  will  next  write 
hi-  "I'ersoiial  Reminis- 
cences." It's  only  be- 
cause  there  were  so 
many  other  features  that 
we've  kept  you  waiting. 
John  Mason  will  give 
some  interesting  details 
about  his  career,  in  the 
Christmas  issue. 

Remember,     young 
ladies,    don't    depend    on 
getting    a    copy     at    the 
=5gj|8r"    publishers   if   they're  al! 
sold   out   at   your   news- 
\Ve  also  may  be  all  sold, 
safe,   hadn't   you   better   send    us 


stand. 

To   be 
your  subscription? 


I 


S  your  new  gown  ready  for  the  first 
night  at  the  Opera.  Milady?  But  per- 
haps you  won't  be  there.  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  read  all  about  this  premiere 
social  event  in  our  holiday  issue. 
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From  a  portrait  by  Sarony 


FRANCES    STARR 

in  "The  Little  Lady  in  Blur"  which  opens  in  New  York  shortly 


THE  THEATRE 


HERE   AND  THERE 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


jyjADAME    SCHl'MAXX-HEIXK     says     she 
will  stop  singing  when  she  has  saved  a  mil- 
lion   clollar>.      Most    of    us    would    consider   that 
the  time  to  begin— at  least  to  crow  a  little. 


'pllE  musical  vote  is  likely  to  be  divided  this 
year.  Charles  I  lushes,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President,  is  said  to  look  very  much  as 
Charles  Gounod,  the  composer  of  ''Faust,"  did 
at  his  age.  His  claim  to  distinction  in  the 
world  of  nuiMc,  however,  is  founded  on  firmer 
grounds.  Once  he  was  trying  a  case  in  which 
an  organ  builder  was  involved.  Before  it  was 
^ettled  he  had  secured  an  organ,  taken  it  apart, 
put  it  together  again  and  finally  learned  to  play 
it.  President  Wilson,  if  not  a  musical  performer, 
is  said  to  be  a  good  listener.  He  is  the  father 
of  a  professional  concert  singer,  MNs  Margaret 
Wilson. 


^X  importunate  friend  induced  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  to  attend  a  feeble  society  con- 
cert. Bored  and  drowsy,  the  cynic  found  a  quiet 
corner  where  he  would  be  undisturbed.  His 
hostess  came  up  to  him  presently.  "Xow,  Mr. 
Shaw,  don't  you  think  this  orchestra  plays  beau- 
tifully? 'J  hese  men  have  been  playing  together 
for  eleven  years."  "Eleven  years!"  yawned 
Shaw.  "Have  we  been  here  so  long  as  that?" 


g  ^  the  way,  aren't  you  consumed  with  curios- 
ity to  witness  a  play  written  by  Shaw  since 
he  was  "ostracized  by  the  lest  London  society"2 
Tal.-c  your  'kerchief  along,  Hortense,  because  you 
u:li  lair.di  inr.il  tears  flow  down  your  cheeks. 


J^JALICIOUS  gossip!  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  when  Mary  Garden  appears 
in  a  filmed  version  of  Anatole  France's  story  of 
"the  saint  who  sinned  and  the  sinner  who  bo- 
came  a  saint,"  the  piece  will  be  known  as 
"  I  highs."  Movie  fans  will  pronounce  it  'Thaze," 
just  as  the  crowds  did  when  Constance  Collier 
appeared  in  Paul  Wilstach's  English  version — 
the  crowds  that  did  not  go  to  see  the  spectacle. 


'J'ALKIXG  of  movies,  in  1914  Thomas  Edison 
prophesied  that  within  two  years  he  would 
be  giving  six  dollar  grand  opera  for  ten 
cents  with  the  aid  of  moving  pictures  and 
the  phonograph.  The  wizard  of  Orange 
had  been  dreaming  of  educating  school 
children  in  musical  matters — of  introducing  them 
to  the  charms  of  Verdi,  Wagner,  Bizet  and 
Puccini  before  their  musical  taste  was  spoiled 
by  too  much  ragtime.  However,  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  war  have  interrupted  his  nmscial 
experimenting  and  for  a  few  years  more  prima 
donnas  will  be  compelled  to  carry  on  their  mov- 
in'-;  picture  and  phonograph  work  separately. 


HAT  has  become  of  the  managers  who  u-ed 
to  say  that  the  plays  of  Maeterlinck,  Shaw 
and  Galsworthy  were  for  the  library  and  not  for 
the  stage  ? 


£)")  you  know  that  Geraldine  Farrar  nearly 
had  a  public  park  named  after  her?  The  old 
Horace  Mann  School  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  has  been 
torn  down  and  the  site  is  being  turned  into  a  park. 
-Miss  Farrar  was  born  in  Melrose  and  in  this 


The  Playwright 

I  like  to  write  the  happ\  pla\s, 
The  arrow-collar  chappie  fla\s, 
The  rising,  Dipping,  snappy  plays 

That  people  say  delight  'cm. 
Although  there  be  no  sense  in  'cm, 
No  thought  of  why  or  whence  fu  'em, 
Gee  «•/;/.:•/  there  "is"  some  pence  in  'em — 

Or  else  I  would  not  write  'em. 

So  down  with  all  the  dreary  stuff, 
The  bleary  stuff,  the  weary  stuff, 
And — ho! — for  Ford  and  Erie  stuff — 

"That's"  what  the  public's  after. 
I'm  sick  of  plays  erroneous 
'J  hat  warn  us  and  "O,  no!" — it\  us. 
I II  score  the  ceremonious 

.hid  make  'em  shake  with  laughter.' 
IS  RYSKIND. 


very  school  she  studied  what  algebra  and  history 
she  knows.  If  the  film  production  of  "Carmen" 
had  not  come  to  Melrose  in  all  probability  the 
new  park  would  have  been  named  "Geraldine 
Farrar"  Park.  But  after  seeing  her  on  the  screen 
smoking  cigarettes,  getting  mixed  up  in  a  street 
brawl  and  eloping  with  a  Spanish  soldier,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  hesitated.  They  are  still 
hesitating  and  the  park  is  without  a  name. 


cles,  a  couple  of  kneecaps,  OIK-  elbow,  about  Inlf 

a  yard  of  cuticle,  and  a  left  ear.     Mr.  

wants  them  at  once." 


^  WELL-KNOWN  playwright  bought  a  swell 
new  automobile,  with  a  six  months'  guar- 
antee, a  short  time  ago,  and  a  week  after  be- 
ginning to  run  it,  he  had  a  smash  up.  A  friend 
went  at  once  to  the  man  from  whom  the  drama- 
tist had  bought  the  car. 

"You  sold  my  friend  a  machine." 

'T  admit  it." 

"You  said  if  anything  happened  within  six 
months  you'd  supply  the  new  parts?" 

"That's  right." 

"Well   then,  please,   send  up  tw;o  deltoid  mus- 


W.  SAVAGE,   presumably  "wilh  the 
full   knowledge   and   consent   of    Miss    Mi//i 
llajos,     has     changed     her     name     to     "Mit/i." 
'I  he     stage     has     witnessed     many     experiments 
of     this     sort;     some    of     them     bcin^ 
fnl.     There   were:   "Lotta,"    "Khea."    "Corifme." 
"Saharct,"      "Otero,"      "Carmcncita."      "Odiva." 
"I  Ii.'irlotte"    and     many    others.       It     looks 
enough,  but  here  is  a  matter  in  which  the  public- 
exercises    its    "sovereign    rwhts"    and    di 
pleases,  as  note  the  very  unsuccessful  atteni,, 
Miss     Mabel     TaHaferro     and     her     nvmager     to 
change  her  name  to  ".Veil"  a   few  years  ago. 


FUTURIST  "THREE  GRACES" 

KAITH Marie     Dressier,     Trixie     Friganza 

and  Emmy  Destinn  trying  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  an  aeroplane. 

ll()|>l': Mrs.    Fiske    eating    grapefruit    with 

chopsticks,  or  Alia  N'azimova  hull- 
ing strawberries  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner. 

(  I  I ARITY.  .Geraldine  Farrar  placing  a  wreath 
of  poison  ivy  on  the  brow  of  Theda 
Bara  '  in  memory  of  Carmen." 


11ELASCO  says  that  critics  tell  too 
much  when  they  give  away  the  plots  of  the 
plays  they  write  about.  Perhaps!  And  we  re- 
call that  Author  and  Producer  David  Belasco  did 
more  to  give  away  ;iie  almost  mystical  spell  of 
"behind  the  scenes"  than  any  other  person  con- 
nected with  the  modern  stage— until  Max  Rein 
hardt  began  to  make  the  aisles  of  the  auditorium 
a  part  of  the  stage  itself.  After  Belasco's 
"Xaxa"  and  the  plays  and  vaudeville  stunts  that 
followed  it  showing  the  mysteries  of  behind  the 
curtain,  the  average  theatre-goers  had  tasted 
what  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  "forbidden 
fruit"— with  the  result  that  they  lost  curiosity 
which  will  not  be  revived  in  our  generation. 


^Y'l"  the  Friars  Club  the  other  night  Eddie 
Foy  vouched  for  the  truth  of  the  following: 

"Another  chap  and  myself,"  says  he,  "were 
looking  at  some  sausages  on  the  luncheon  table. 
My  friend  insisted  they  were  pure  pork,  while  I 
plunged  for  the  equine  theory.  My  friend  was 
obdurate;  so  I  bet  him  a  new  hat  I  was  right, 
and  said  I  would  prove  it.  Thereupon  I  cut  one 
of  the  mysteries  into  five  pieces,  and  went  out. 
In  *en  minutes  I  returned. 

"'There!'  said  I.  'What  did  I  tell  you?  They 
are  horse.  I  put  the  five  pieces  on  the  cab  stand 
outside.  Then  I  took  the  first  piece  away,  and 
the  other  four  promptly  moved  up.'  " 
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MY  PLAYS 

%•    MAX    MARC-IN 

AfTIldK   OF   "CHEATING   CHEATERS,"  "THE  HOUSE  OF   GLASS,"    ETC. 


AFTER  finishing  his  play,  the. work  of  the 
playwright  really  begins.  This  is  not  a 
paradox,  but  a  drear  fad.  The  way  of 
the  dramatist,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  never 
did  run  smooth. 

For  years  before  "The  House  of  Cilass"  and 
"Cheating  Cheaters"  were  produced,  1  was  known 
as  the  most  persistent  play  peddler  on  Broadway. 
Hence  I  ought  to  know  what  the  humble  play- 
wright is  "up  against"  when  it  comes  to  putting 
a  play  up  to  the  producer.  The  latter  is  at  once 
the  most  elusive,  the  most  reluctant  and  the 
most  amiable  of  audiences. 

Selling  a  play  is  a  matter  of  time,  place  and 
play.  The  best  time  is  any  time.  The  best  place 
is  any  place.  The  best  play  is  the  one  whose 
subject  matter  you  have  nearest  the  tip  of  your 
tongue,  ready  to  roll  into  the  ears  of  the  nearest 
manager,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  when- 
ever you  can  hold  him  long  enough  to  listen. 

When  I  finished  my  first  two  plays  "The  House 
of  Glass"  and  "See  My  Lawyer,"  I  literally 
haunted  the  offices  of  Cohan  and  Harris  and  the 
territory  adjacent  thereto.  I  hung  around  for 
hours  at  a  time.  I  watched  exits,  entrances, 
streets  and  nearest  restaurants,  cafes  and  barber 
shops.  I  literally  stalked  my  prey. 

My  intended  victim  was  either  George  Cohan. 
Sam  Harris  or  Sam  Forrest,  stage  director  for 
Cohan  and  Harris. 

I  knew  my  plays  so  well,  that  I  could 
tell  either  one  in  live  minutes  to  anybody  who 
would  listen,  while  he  shaved,  bathed,  ate  his 
lunch  or  ran  to  catch  a  car.  In  that  way  1  finally 
interested  Sam  Harris  in  "The  House  of  Glass." 
He  accepted  it,  and  returned  to  me  the  manu- 
script of  an  earlier  effort,  "See  My  Lawyer." 


I  THEN  proceeded  to  try  to  interest  A.  H. 
Woods  in  the  latter  play.  I  found  Mr.  Woods 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  men  I  ever  met. 
He  is  courteous,  kindly,  affable,  ready  to  listen 
—to  give  a  friendly  suggestion,  and  more  than 
wifling  to  come  half  way  to  meet  the  aspiring 
playwright,  who  may  have  something  worth 
while. 

The  same  is  true  of  Cohan  and  Harris, 
once  you  obtain  the  entree  to  their  offices.  For 
instance,  Sam  Forrest  sat  up  with  me  night  after 
night,  going  over  the  script  of  "The  House  of 
Glass,"  pointing  out  blunders,  pud  making  valu- 
able suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  my  play 
for  the  stage.  Then,  after  Mr.  Forrest  and  I 
were  finished,  George  Cohan  put  his  magic  hand 
to  the  script,  and  converted  the  play  into  a  suc- 
cess. 

I  attribute  any  success  which  1  may  achieve 
to  the  schooling  I  received  at  the  hands  of  these 
masters  of  the  craft.  Of  course,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  man  with  an  established  reputation  will 
have  quicker  access  and  an  earlier  decision  than 
the  obscure  novice.  But  the  notion  that  man- 
agers are  reluctant  to  read  a  play  by  an  unknown 
author,  is  too  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  to  need 
any  refutation.  They  want  good  plays  all  the 
time.  Neither  the  managers  nor  the  public  care 
who  wrote  it.  They  may  be  dilatory — but  that's 
the  author's  fault. 


The  big  producers  are  busy  men,  and  that  is 
why  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  author  know 
his  play  so  thoroughly  that  he  can  present  a 
fairly  adequate  idea  of  it  in  a  few  minutes.  To 
arouse  the  first  spark  of  interest— that  is  the  es- 
sential thing.  After  that  it  is  up  to  the  play  to. 
kindle  the  spark  into  the  flame  that  will  lead  to 
the  blazing  glory  of  a  production. 

And  here  is  another  difficulty  that  confront? 
the  playwright — turned  salesman.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  place  a  play  with  a  manager  as  it  is  to 
persuade  the  manager  to  produce  the  piece  after 
he  has  acquired  the  rights.  That  is,  the  first 
play.  After  the  first  production— lie  it  success 
or  failure,  the  way  from  an  advance  royalty  to  a 
first  night,  is  not  so  long  or  arduous. 


I  THINK  my  experience  with  "The  House  of 
Glass"  may  prove  interesting.  I  passed  scripts 
around  to  the  various  offices  in  the  hope  of  an 
early  decision.  Finally,  noticing  that  the  readers 
were  not  falling  all  over  themselves,  in  their 
haste  to  read  my  play,  I  managed  to  interest  Sam 
Harris  in  the  idea,  and  secured  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  read  it  at  once. 

But  he  kept  putting  me  off  from  day  to  day. 
while  I  tried  desperately  to  get  some  interested 
manager  to  attack  the  script.  Finally  Mr.  Frazee 
read  it,  and  offered  to  take  it.  But  I  thought  I 
would  make  one  last  effort  with  Mr.  Harris,  and 
so  I  made  an  appointment  with  him  .  for  that 
afternoon.  When  I  reached  the  office,  he  was 
just  starting  for  home,  and  he  said  that  if  I 
would  motor  up  with  him,  he  would  go  over  it 
there. 

Outside  in  the  car  were  Wallie  Eddinger,  \Vil 
lie  Collier  and  Mortimer  Shea.  There  seemed 
to  be  something  in  the  air,  but  I  didn't  su-pect 
what  it  was  until  we  motored  past  the  house 
where  Mr.  Harris  lived.  My  protests  were  un- 
availing, and  we  finally  wound  up  at  the  Dun- 
woodie  Club.  There  T  was  forced  to  play  golf. 
and,  after  dinner,  we  motored  back  to  town.  Mr. 
Harris  had  promised  to  read  my  play  that  eve- 
ning, but  soon  after  we  reached  the  house,  An- 
tonio Scotti  came  in,  and  he  was  asked  to  sing. 
Others  dropped  in,  and  "The  House  of  Glass" 
remained  a  house  of  mystery  to  everybody  but 
myself. 


THEN  I  surrendered  and  the  next  morning 
called  at  my  play  broker's  to  instruct  him  to 
give  Frazee  the  play.  There  I  found  three  calls 
from  Harris.  It  seems  that  after  the  guests  had 
gone  the  night  before.  Mrs.  Harris  had  picked  up 
the  play — liked  the  first  act,  and  compelled  her 
husband  to  read  it. 

Cohan  and  Harris  kept  the  play  for  two  years 
before  they  finally  produced  it.  Mr.  Woods 
eventually  produced  "See  My  Lawyer."  I  am 
certainly  glad,  for  Mr.  Woods'  sake,  as  well  as 
my  own,  that  the  money  he  lost  on  "See  My 
Lawyer"  has  more  than  been  made  up  by  the 
success  of  ''Cheating  Cheaters." 

"Keeping  at  it"  will  sell  your  play  just  as  it 
will  attain  any  other  object.  That  is  if  the  play 
is  worth  while. 


LIKE   many    playwright-    I    began    as   a   news- 
paperman.    '1  he   experience   which    I    gained 
iirreporting  was  invaluable  in  im    later  work.     It 
gave   me   a   vast    fund   of   the   rude,   raw    material 
out  of  which  plays  are  fashioned. 

Mut  the  help  1  derived  from  my  journalistic 
career  was  of  another  kind.  I  "got  sore  on  the 
game',"  as  the  vernacular  has  it,  so  I  simply  had 
to  quit  and  do  something  better  to  gel  even  with  it. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  Thaw  trial.  I  had 
covered  the  first  two  trials  and  the  insanity  hear- 
ing at  Poughkeepsie  for  the  New  York  Press  on 
a  guaranty  and  space.  I  was  earning  from  $300 
to  $400  a  week.  Then  suddenly  there  was  no 
more  Thaw  trial,  no  more  $400  a  week,  and  I 
was  left  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  occasional  windfalls  like  the  Thaw  sensation 
the  newspaper  game  wasn't  getting  me  anywhere 
at  all! 

So  I  sat  down  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  wrote 
a  short  story  which  I  sent  to  the  .•Is^ncialcii 
Sunday  Magazine.  Three  days  later  I  got  a  little 
envelope  containing  a  check  and  a  receipt.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  any  kind  in  it.  The  same 
happened  with  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
stories.  Then  I  began  to  write  for  other  popular 
magazines.  Soon  I  found  it  was  much  easier  to 
earn  $200  a  week  writing  short  stories  than  - 
week  on  a  newspaper.  So  I  wiped  the  journal- 
i-tic  ink  off  my  hands  for  good. 


AFTER  1  had  been  in  the  fiction  business  ior 
several  years  1  found  it  deadly  monotonous 
and  so  turned  my  attentions  to  the  theatre.  1 
had  saved  some  money  so  I  decided  to  take  a 
year  off  and  learn  to  write  plays.  1  studied  not 
books  but  the  theatre.  I  went  to  the  theatre  live 
or  six  times  a  week.  1  saw  the  sunc  play  half 
a  dozen  times;  observed  how  the  author  built  up 
his  situations,  got  his  laugh>.  brought  down  his 
curtain-. 

In  other  words  I  -ttidied  the  technique 
of  the  theatre,  first  hand.  And  I  learned  most 
from  the  greatest  craftsman  of  them  all,  Gcorgt 
M.  Cohan.  "Wallingford"  and  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate"  taught  me  more  about  building  a  play 
than  all  the  others  combined. 

When  I  thought  1  had  learned  enough  to  start 
with,  I  rented  a  cottage  in  Atlantic  City,  shut 
myself  up  and  wrote  my  first  play.  "See  My 
Lawyer." 

I   have  already   told   my  experiences   with   that 
and  "The  House  of  Glass."     Of  course  1  had  no 
difficulty  with  "Cheating  Cheaters."     Mr.  \\ 
had   faith  in  me  and  in  the  play.     Once  you  get 
in,  things  run  smoothly. 

As  for  plots.  I  have  more  on  hand  than  I  can 
use.      All    my    plays    are    dramatizations    of    my 
stories.     And  as  I  have  over  two  hundred  si 
on  hand,  I  don't  expect  to  run  dry  for  some  time. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  reiterate  my 
former  statements  about  managers  and  play- 
wrights. The  managers  are  always  eager  for 
new  ideas,  new  material,  new  writers.  '1  hey 
need  the  latter  as  much  as  the  latter  need  them. 
If  a  new  writer  has  a  play  worth  selling  he  will 
find  plenty  of  buyers. 

The  theatre  is  too  big-  and  active  an  institution 
to  be  snobbish. 
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Helen  Westley  and  Spalding  Hall 
in  "Sisters  of  Susanna" 


Marjorie  Vonnegut 
and  Arthur  K. 
Ho  hi  in  "The 
Sugar  House" 


Helen     \Vestley,     Kdw.-ird     lialxerit     and 
Klnrenei-   Knright  in  "The  Merry  Death" 


Helen   Westley   and   .Jose 
K  u  ben  in  "Lovers'  Luck" 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

^  JANE  COWL 


IT  really  seems  riJiculous  for  anyone,  stand- 
ing, as  I  do,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
more  or  less  thorny  path  of  the  drama,  to 
set  forth  my  experiences  as  an  actress.  But  what 
can  one  do  when  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  asks 
for  a  "few  reminiscences"?  Nothing,  I  think, 
hut  take  pen  and  try  to  recall  experiences  that 
may,  possibly,  !.c  of  aid  or  interest  to  other  girls 
clambering  over  the  obstacles  that  we  all  must 
meet,  between  that  magic  wonderful  m;  incut 
when  we  first  pass  through  the  stage  door,  and 
the  still  more  wonderful  and  star-crowned  hour 
when  first  our  name  blazes  in  fl.iming  letters  of 
light  above  the  front  entrance  to  a  New  York 
theatre. 

Having  given  utterance  to  the  fact  that  1  thor- 
oughly disapprove  of  writing  about  myself,  I  will 
continue  this  protest  with  the  usual  bromide,  and 
confide  that  I  was  born  at  a  very  early  age  in 
r.oston.  My  mother,  to  whom  1  owe  whatever 
I  may  possess  of  talent  or  temperament  was 
gifted  with  a  glorious  voice  that,  had  her  phys- 
ical strength  been  greater,  would  no  doubt  have 
.carried  her  to  a  splendid  place  among  American 
singers.  She  was,  unfortunately,  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  an  invalid,  but  her  appearances 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  its  mag- 
nificent .days,  are  still  remembered  by  lovers  u.' 
bel  canto. 


I  CAN  NOT  recall  what  .1  didn't  dedicate 
myself  to  a  stage  career.  I  believe  most  little 
•jirls  are  actresses.  We  play  with  our  dolls  be- 
cause the  mature  role  of  "mama"  appeals  to  us, 
and  we  "make  believe"  this,  or  that,  or  the  other 
adorable  thing,  all  through  our  imaginative  child- 
hood. 1  know  that  I  was  always  acting,  always 
making  believe,  always  moving  through  an  en- 
chanted world  of  my  own  creation  as  a  child, 
and  1  cannot  think  I  was  ever  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  other  little  girls,  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  dire  and  distressful  poverty  made  me  more 
serious  than  my  years.  I  was  still  a  little  girl 
when  my  parents  moved  to  Brooklyn,  and  my 
home  was  in  that  borough  .until  I  went  on  the 
»tage. 

While  still  in  my  early  'teens,  long  before  1 
was  equipped  for  any  sort  of  career,  I  began 
writing  verses  for  Brooklyn  Life,  stirred  to  that 
high  literary  endeavor  by  the  illness  of  my 
mother  who  was  condemned  by  the  stern  stress 
of  that  poverty  of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  en- 
dure pain  and  sickness  without  proper  medica' 
attendance.  The  longing  -to  -give  her  some  of 
the  trifling  things  that  would  afford  her  ease 
spurred  me  to  write,  write,  write ;  and  verses, 
prose  efforts  and  even  jokes  and  merry  •  quips 
were  my  contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  Brooklyn's 
humorous  paper  in  those  days. 


BUT,  of  course,  the  call  of.  the  stage  rung  in 
my  ears  and  I  am  glad  to  say  .that  my  ad- 
ventures in  journalism  were  never  deeply  seri- 
ous, and  not  one  of  my  effusions  has  been  pre- 
served to  stagger  a  press-agent.  1  was^  still  far 
from  the  age  endorsed  by  the  Gerry  Society, 
when  I  made  my  stage  debut.  A  friend  of  ours 
knew  Mr.  Belasco's  stage  manager,  and  armed 
with  an  introduction  to  that  gentleman — a  remote 
and  august  being  he  was  to  my  young  imagina- 


tion, I  presented  myself  at  the  old  Belasco  The- 
atre one  day  and  asked  for  an  engagement.  I  lie 
benevolent  person  who  had  given  me  the  intro- 
duction also  gave  me  a  bit  of  advice  as  to  the 
technique  of  asking  for  a  job.  "Smile,  whatever 
you  do  and  however  you  feel,  when  you  speak 
to  a  manager,  be  sure  you  smile,"  she  had  said. 
And  so  I  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  without  a 
single  minute's  relaxation  of  my  features  when  1 
was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  man  who  en- 
gaged the  Belasco  chorus. 

"Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"  was  the  comedy  in 
which  1  was  cast  for  a  thinking  part,  and 
throughout  the  rehearsals  which  were  as  serious 
and  thorough  as  if  every  "extra  girl"  of  us  were 
the  whole  plot  and  pivot  of  the  piece,  I  pre- 
served a  countenance  wreathed  in  smiles.  It  was 
probably  and  quite  excusably  the  belief  of  the 
rest  of  the  ensemble  that  1  was  a  cheerful  idiot, 
but  I  kept  on  smiling.  Did  not  the  management 
wish  laughing  youth  in  the  cast?  And  besides, 
was  not  I  entitled  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  since  I  was  really  on  the  stage?  Even 
although  certain  qualms  of  what  might  happen 
should  my  true  age  be  discovered  caused  the 
grin  to  fade  into  the  downward  curves  of  fear 
row  ard  (he'i.  I  gallantly  kept  on  smiling  like 
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the  Spartan  boy  with  the  fox  at  his  vitals.  The 
Gerry  Society,  however,  failed  to  interfere  and 
at  last  the  impossible,  the  incredible,  the  heavenly 
night  arrived,  and  I  floated  in  clouds  of  bliss 
onto  the  stage. 


ISIIM.L  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  that 
these  first  days  of  my  stage  experience  were 
lived  under  tht-  management  of  David  Belasco. 
During  rehearsals  of  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  and 
indeed  of  every  part  I  have  ever  played,  I  at- 
tended rehearsals  with  an  energy  only  to  be  de- 
scribed as  vicious.  1  knew  every  role  in  "Kitty," 
and  what  did  it  matter  if  1  happened  to  be 
nothing  much  more  than  an  innocent  by-stander 
in  the  midst  of  the  thrilling  action?  I  could  and 
I  did  act  all  over  the  place,  playing  Miss  Cros- 
man's  star  role  in  a  silent  duo  with  that  capital 
comedienne,  and  even  portraying  the  masculine 
characters  in  exact  accordance  with  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  Mr.  Belasco's  idea  of  the  part,  which 
I  admitted  with  the  .-.upreme  modesty  of  swelling 
youth  and  inexperience  quite  tallied  with  my  own. 
Oh,  those  first  divine  days,  when  the  ignorant 
young  stage  person  knows  so  little  that  her  own 
ignorance  fails  to  appal  her.  1  firmly  believe 
that  if  one  possesses  the  genuine  temperament 
which  enables  an  ambitious  debutante  to  develop 
from  the  hopeless,  ugly  chrysalis  into  the  spread- 
ing but'erfly  that  symbolizes  the  soul  as  well  a? 
the  fluttering  triumph  of  the  stage,  every  role 
is  bound  to  be  a  new  thrill  no  matter  how 
hackneyed  by  constant  and  uninspired  repetition 
it  may  seem.  But  nothing  can  ever  quite  equal 
the  first,  rich,  quivering  glory  of  one's  first  sea- 
son as  an  "actress,"  even  if  one  has  no  chance 
to  "act"  and  no  opportunity  to  prove  one's  voca- 
tion by  speaking  lines. 


AFTER    the    run    of    "Sweet    Kitty    Bellairs." 
Mr.  Belasco  gave  me  another  of  the  almost 
silent  and  invisible  parts  which  fall  to  every  young 
actress;   this   time   it   was   in   "The   Rose   of   the 
Rancho,"  with  Miss  Frances  Starr  as  the  "Rose." 

This  happy  engagement  at  an  end,  I  was  placed 
with  Mr.  David  Warfield  for  a  small  part  in  "A 
Grand  Army  Man."  If  it  is  a  joy  and  an  edu- 
cation to  feel  one's  grasp  on  work  grow  stronger 
by  rehearsals  with  Mr.  Belasco,  imagine  what  an 
education  it  is,  to  the  girl  who  wishes  to  de- 
velop, to  be  placed  in  a  Belasco  company  with 
so  fine  an  artist  as  Mr.  Warfield.  The  marvellous  i 
technique  of  that  actor — a  method  that  effaces 
all  marks  of  method— may  not  be  acquired  by  i 
contact  and  observation,  or  we  should  all  be 
Warliekls.  but  to  study  and  work  with  such  an 
artist,  to  watch  how  his  art  carries  the  least  actor 
in  his  support  along  with  him,  is  a  splendid  ex- 
perience for  a  beginner — or  indeed  for  any 
player,  no  matter  what  his  experience.  1  am 
always  finding  little  side  lights  to  illume  the 
parts  I  am  called  on  to  play,  stored  away  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  as  part  of  the  treasure  trove 
of  my  experience  with  Mr.  Warfield. 

Then  came  my  first  big  part,  when  Mr.  Belasco 
decided  that  I  was  big  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  leading  role  in  "Is  Matrimony  a  Fail- 
ure?" Please  remember  that  I  was  still  a  very 
young  girl,  and  do  appreciate  my  feelings  when 
I  began  to  realize  that  it  required  something  of 
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tlie  balance  and  ballast,  if  1  may  so  express  my- 
self, of  longer  experience  than  mine,  to  equip 
one  for  a  leading  role  in  the  foremost  metro- 
politan theatre,  under  the  most  noted  of  stage 
directors.  This  conviction  pressed  closer  and 
closer  upon  me  as  the  night  for  the  opening  per- 
formance approached,  and  by  the  time  the  curtain 
rose  I  was  in  a  state  of  terror. 

I  knew   I  could  never  fill  the  requirements  of 
the  role. 

I  knew  Mr.  Belasco  must  feel  ashamed  of  me, 
and  regret  his  generous  bad  judgment  in  trust- 
ing me  with  the  leading  character.  I  knew  life 
was  a  bad  dream  and  the  stage  a  hideous  error. 
How  I  got  through  the  first  act  I  shall  never 
know.  It  was  a  dreadful  dream.  Through  the 
second  act  I  was  ever  more  convulsively  clutched 
in  the  grip  of  stage  fright,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  act.  I  positively  knew  I  could  never  face  an 
audience  again.  My  career  was  at  an  end.  It 
was  all  over.  I  smeared  off  my  make-up,  put  on 
my  hat,  and  sent  word  to  "Billy"  Deane,  the 
beloved  and  lamented  stage  manager  of  the 
Belasco  forces,  that  I  was  going  home. 


MR.  DKAXE  came  flying  to  my  dressing 
room.  He  reasoned  with  me,  but  one 
tni.nht  as  well  have  tried  to  reason  with  a  house 
on  fire.  My  career  was  in  flames  and  nothing 
could  save  it.  I  simply  had  to  go  home  and 
die  or  something. 

Mr.  Deane  sent  for  Mr.  Belasco,  and  I  have  a 
vague  feeling  that  Mr.  "David" — gentlest  and 
most  paternal  of  managers — must  have  given  me 
a  shaking.  1  am  not  quite  certain,  and  I  have 
never  had  courage  to  ask,  but  1  believe  that  I 
was  shaken  out  of  my  naughtiness  and  nonsense. 
Anyway.  Mr.  Belasco  spoke  some  scorching 
words  that  brought  me  to  my  senses  and  1 
finished  the  performance. 

After  a  happy  run  of  "Is  Matrimony  a  Fail- 
ure" I  played  a  season  of  summer  stock  in 
Union  Hill,  Xew  Jer-ey.  where  I  was  cast  for 
every  sort  of  role  from  Katie  in  "Old  Heidel- 
berg" to  "Camille.'' 

In  the  role  of  Kalie  I  had  my  first  enchanted 
taste  of  the  rapture  of  seeing  an  audience  weep. 
A  dear  girl  in  the  front  row  began  to  sob  bit- 
terly over  my  woes  early  in  the  performance. 
Mow  I  loved  that  girl!  But  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  1  almost  laughed  myself  out  of  the  scene 
when  she  reached  for  her  handkerchief.  Through 
the  rehearsals  I,  myself,  had  shed  copious  tear? 
•  >\cr  the  pathos  of  poor  Katie's  situation.  You 
MC.  in  that  character,  I  cherished  a  hopeless  love 
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for  the  Prince  who  was  obliged;  of  course,  to 
wed  in  his  own  rank,  even  if  his  royal  heart  be- 
longed to  me.  1  revelled — almost,  1  may  say,  I 
rollicked  in  tears  over  the  rehearsal,  I  was  so 
sorry  for  myself,  but  when  1  saw  the  plump  little 
I'nion  Hill  maiden  shed  the  same  scalding  drops 
I  laughed  hysterically. 

I  cannot  tell  how  deeply  indebted  I  find  myself 
to  the  experience  I  gained  at  the  Union  Hill 
Stock  Theatre.  And  there  was  scarcely  a  part 
.-^signed  me,  in  which  I  failed  to  put  to  practical 
use  at  least  one  bit  of  "business,"  or  apply  one 
principle  of  dramatic  action  learned  in  the  re- 
hearsals by  Mr.  Belasco  of  one  or  another  of  his 
companies,  or  use  some  valuable  touch  that  came 
to  me  from  studying  the  impeccable  art  of  Mr. 
\Yartield.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  in  ventur- 
ing to  say,  that  as  a  practical  school  of  acting, 
two  years  in  a  well-directed  stock  company,  to  a 
girl  who  has  already  collected  a  mass  of  un- 
digested dramatic  ideas,  is  worth  ten  seasons' 
general  stage  experience. 

In  every  new  role  one  finds  opportunity  if  she 
care  to  use  it,  to  put  into  use  something  she  has 
unconsciously  absorbed  along  the  road,  and  she 
must  emerge  from  the  stock  company  either  dis- 
couraged and  sunken  to  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence to  fine  and  vivid  work,  or  capable  of  doing 
immeasurably  better  things  than  her  previous 
equipment  enabled  her  to  achieve. 


AFTKK  my  first  season  at  Union  Hill  came  a 
short,  season  in  an  ephemeral  effort  which, 
to    be    exact,    lasted     three    consecutive    nights. 
"The  Upstart"  was  the  name  of  this  short-lived 
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piece,  and  from  "The  I'pstan"  I  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  to  create  the  leading  feminine  role 
in  "The  Gamblers."  This  was  another  big  step 
onward,  but  1  believe  that  it  was  still  at  Union 
Hill  that  the  lirst  big  milestone  was  planted,  and 
that  the  turning  point  of  my  professional  career 
was  reached  when  1  was  given  a  chance,  in  my 
second  season  there,  to  play  "Madam  X."  In 
that  role,  for  the  lirst  time,  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
grasp,  feeble  enough,  l,ut  still  a  definite  grasp, 
upon  a  dramatic  technique  that  responded  to  the 
heart  beat  of  the  character  itself,  and  gave  itself 
to  a  creative  reflection  of  the  emotions,  the 
hidden  springs  of  action,  that  caused  the  char- 
acter to  express  itself  not  as  the  actress  might 
do  in  similar  circumstances,  but  as  that  particular 
character  would,  and  must  feel  and  act.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  austere  persons  whom  we  call 
"high  brows,"  would  speak  this  of  the  psy- 
chology of  a  role  when  they  put  this  getting  be- 
yond, and  within  its  external  aspects,  into  words. 


came  "Mary  Turner,"  in  Bayard  Veil- 
ler's  "Within  the  Law,"  a  part  that  gives  so 
much  to  an  actress  that  she  must  work  very  hard 
to  find  anything  to  bring  to  her  role.  After  a 
whole  year  in  the  Veiller  play,  I  went  to  the 
Coast  to  create  the  title  role  in  "The  Song  Bird," 
a  play  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hatton,  which 
it  was  thought  might  be  a  successor  to  "With- 
in the  Law."  Nothing  came  of  the  piece  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  and  I  passed  under  the 
management  of  A.  H.  Woods  to  create  the  lead- 
ing part  in  "Common  Clay." 

This  was  a  great  step  onward  for  me,  and  it 
gave  me  a  wonderful  chance  to  grow  in  my  pro- 
fession, because  of  the  happy  opportunity  of 
acting  with  so  great  a  master  of  his  craft  as 
John  Mason.  Mr.  Mason  and  I  continued  in  the 
cast  for  one  season  at  the  Republic  Theatre,  and 
then  Mr.  Woods  transferred  me  to  a  company, 
which  I  a;u  at  present  heading,  which  will  pre- 
sent the  piece,  a  Harvard  prize  play  as  you  know, 
on  tour. 

This  sketchy  outline  shows  you  that  I  am  but 
a  beginner,  a  nibbler  at  the  edges  of  the  big 
things  every  ambitious  actress  wishes  to  do,  and 
believes  she  will  do,  in  her  profession.  I  stand 
very  meekly  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  will- 
ing to  serve  a  longer  and  more  rigid  novitiate,  to 
earn  entrance  to  Elysian  fields  where  laurels 
bloom. 

Perhaps  in  ten  years  I  may  have  something 
really  worth  while  to  write  about  my  "career." 
Will  you  wait  with  me  until  then  to  read  it  ? 
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THE  INSIDE  LOOKING 

<%y  SEBASTIAN  ("BUSTER')  ROMER 

TWELVE   YEAKS   IN    CHARGE  OF  THE    GAIETY   THEATRE    BOX   OFFICE 


THE  manager  of  tin-  theatre  is  safe  in  his 
office  with  a  telephone  operator,  a  private 
secretary,  two  stenographers  and  an  office 
l.ny  outside  in  the  first  line  trenches.  The  actor 
is  behind  the  footlights  and  the  good  old  Shake- 
^.e::rean  pleasantry  of  throwing  deceased  cats 
and  emeritus  eggs  was  retired  with  the  mid- 
Victorian  period  of  the  drama.  The  author  can- 
not he  reached  except  liy  the  critic. 

Result? 

The  much-abused  and  unjustly  berated  box 
office  man  becomes  the  public  target. 

Someone  wishes  to  let  the  "theatre"  know  that 
it  does  not  approve  of  the  show.  This  some  one 
cannot  reach  manager,  author  or  actor,  so  it 
rushes  up  and  trains  its  verbal  schrapnel  on  the 
theatre's  only  vulnerable  spot — the  box-office  man. 

Someone  explains  loudly  how  long  he  has  been 
a  steady  patron  of  this  theatre,  what  shabby 
treatment  he  or  she  has  had  and  just  why  said 
he  or  she  will  never,  never,  never  come  again  ! 

And  a  few  nights  later  the  same  someone  will  be 
at  the  window  demanding  the  very  best  seat  in  the 
house  and  blaming  the  man  in  the  box  office  for 
having  the  effrontery  to  have  exchanged  tickets 
to  the  best  seats  days  ago  merely  for  money! 


TIIKY  try  to  "do"  the  theatre,  and  it  is  the 
box-office  man  who  must  prevent  them. 
'I  bey  try  to  get  the  best  seats  in  the  house  and 
the  "wight  behind  the  wicket"  (that's  me  and  all 
my  brother  box-office  men)  must  see  that  they 
are  satisfied.  The  man  on  the  inside  looking  out 
must  be  a  lightning  calculator,  a  quick  change 
artist—  not  short  change,  for  that  would  do  the 
theatre  more  hurt  than  a  bad  show — a  human 
encyclopedia  and  the  personification  of  the  smile 
that  won't  come  off.  Oh,  it's  a  merry  life— not 
— but  we  love  it,  at  that.  I'd  rather  be  in  my 
little  cage  where  I've  worked  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  know  that  I've  tried  to  do  my  best 
by  my  employers  and  treat  the  public  square, 
than  hold  down  any  other  job  I  know  of.  That 
Prisoner  of  Chillon  person  had  it  right : 

".1/V  ivry  chains  and  I  grew  friends — 
r.Tcn  1 
Kcguincd  my  frccd<nn  n'ith  a  sigh." 

I  don't  want  my  freedom  ;  but  once  in  a  while 
when  some  of  the  thorns  get  out  of  place  in  my 
bed  of  roses.  I  rather  wish  I  could  get  outside 
my  role  and  talk  to  some  of  the  dear  public  the 
way  they  ought  to  be  talked  to. 

1  can't  do  it.  A  box  office  man  must  always 
smile.  One  of  our  craft  was  found  dead  on  the 
street  one  morning.  He  had  a  beatific  smile  on 
his  face  and  the  coroner  thought  it  certain  he 
didn't  die  a  lingering  death,  but  he  ordered  an 
autopsy  to  make  sure.  He  gave  the  cause  of 
death  some  long  name,  but  the  truth  was  that 
the  poor  fellow's  entire  system  was  found  to  be 
jammed  full  of  the  grouches  and  complaints  of 
the  public  handed  him  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
lie  had  been  obliged  to  swallow  them  all  and 
they  choked  bis  svstem.  The  reason  the  smile 
staved  on  his  face  was  that  it  couldn't  crowd  in 
past  the  grouches.  So  the  coroner  entered  a 
long-named  verdict,  the  man's  assistant  stepped 
into  his  place  and  the  public  never  knew. 

We've  been  having  splendid  business  right 
along  during  most  of  the  twelve  years  I  have 


been  with  the  (iaiety.  Everybody  connected  with 
the  house  feels  good  over  the  fact,  but  it  actu- 
ally makes  tilings  harder  for  the  box-office  man. 
lie  must  stop  and  explain  several  hundreds  of 
times  a  day  that  there  aren't  any  more  good  scats 
for  that  night.  He  must  try  to  accommodate  the 
patrons,  either  by  giving  them  something  a  little 
farther  from  the  stage  or  find  a  night  or  a 
matinee  which  will  suit  them.  'I  he  out-of-town 
patrons  are  hardest  to  suit  in  this  matter. 

"How  a!. out  next  Kriday  night?"  the  ticket 
seller  will  ask. 

"What's  the  use  of  telling  me  that  when  you  know 
I'll  be  three  hundred  miles  away  Friday  night ''." 

The  box-office  man  hasn't  time  to  explain  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  patron's  itinerary.  Id- 
must  run  over  the  charts  in  his  mind  and  see  the 
best  way  to  serve  the  customer. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  people  are  most  often  sus- 
picious of  the  ticket  seller.  The  old-fash- 
ioned "Rube"  may  have  been  hard  to  deal  with. 
There  haven't  been  any  since  my  time.  But  in 
his  place  has  come  the  suburbanite  with  just 
enough  knowledge  of  city  ways  to  convince  him 
that  all  men  are  grafters  and  swindlers.  With 
the  line  lengthening  behind  him  you  can't  spend 
much  time  arguing  and  you  can't  order  him  out. 
'I  he  only  way  is  to  state  the  case  as  rapidly  and 
clearly  as  possible,  offer  him  the  best  you  have 
and  either  satisfy  him  or  tell  him  you  can't. 
Sometimes  a  letter  of  complaint  results.  Thai's 
one  thing  that  doesn't  come  direct  to  the  b<.x 
office.  The  mail  carrier  has  access  to  the  man- 
ager. It  is  a  fortunate  box-office  man  who  has 
been  with  the  house  long  enough  so  that  these 
complaints  do  not  result  in  a  call  on  the  carpet. 
It  is  the  public  who  pays.  The  employee  is  de- 
pendent on  his  salary. 

A  good  many  people  in  this  world  think  it  is 
legitimate  to  "short  change"  a  street  car  con- 
ductor, a  store  clerk  or  especially  a  ticket  seller. 
Imagine  yourself  in  the  box  office  with  four  tele- 
phones at  your  elbow  and  a  line  of  people  crowd- 
ing in  from  the  street.  The  man  inside  must 
know  the  house,  not  only  for  the  next  perform- 
ance but  for  the  week  succeeding.  The 
vary  in  price  all  the  way  from  fifty  cents  to  the 
boxes.  Sometimes  a  man  must  answer  two 
'phones  at  once  and  talk  to  the  person  in  front 
of  the  window  and  two  who  are  crowding  be- 
hind him. 


HELLO,  yes ;  we've  nothing  but  third  row 
balcony,  a  dollar;  two  seats?  Name  please? 
We  can  keep  them  until  8:15.  Eight  fifteen, 
sorry,  but  we  can't  hold  them  longer.  Mr. 
Jones?  All  right,"  and  about  the  same  on  the 
other  'phone.  "Two  for  Thursday  night?  Or- 
chestra, fourth  row,  $2  each.  No,  they're  not  in 
front  of  a  post ;  there  isn't  a  bad  seat  in  the 
house — just  a  minute,  please;  yes." 

All  this  time  the  box-office  man  is  passing  out 
tickets,  and  making  change.  He  never  stops  to 
compute  the  amount.  Every  combination  of 
price  in  the  house  must  be  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
Once  in  a  great  while  he  makes  a  mistake.  Part 
of  these  mistakes  are  not  heard  of  again.  They 


are  the  ones  where  the  patron  lias  the  best  of 
it.  The  others  create  commotion  in  the  line  or 
else  come  back  in  irate  notes  to  the  manager. 

The  other  night  a  woman  bought  seven  seats 
at  a  dollar-tifiy.  'I  be  assistant  by  a  slip  of  the 
mind  charged  $9  instead  of  $10. 5(1.  He  recalled 
the  location  and  I  went  up  to  explain  matters. 

"Yes,  I  know  he  undercharged  me,"  the  woman 
declared,  "but  it  was  his  mistake  and  I'm  not 
going  to  pay  the  extra  .$1..)U.  He  needs  to  lie 
taught  a  lesson." 

And  the  box  office  had  to  stand  the  loss  lie- 
cause  I  couldn't  afford  to  make  a  scene. 

We  are  accused  of  fa\oritism,  and  we  are  ac- 
cused more  iiiMsu-ntly  of  placing  our  best  seats 
in  the  hands  of  the  ticket  agencies.  When  a 
patron  cannot  get  the  seat  he  wants,  he  often  puts 
on  a  sneering  expression. 

"Yes,  sent  them  down  to  the  scalpers.  I'd 
like  to  have  your  rake-off." 

The  hotel  clerk  can  wear  diamonds.  It 
uonldn't  do  for  the  box-office  men.  He  would 
be  twitted  of  getting  them  from  the  agencies. 

Patrons  ask  us  all  about  the  shows.  Do  you 
know,  in  all  my  twelve  years,  I  haven't  seen  the 
first  act  of  one  performance.  Of  course,  I  know 
they're  good  shows,  else  the  management  would 
not  keep  them  on  and  the  public  would  not  con- 
tinue to  buy  out  the  bouse  in  advance.  But  I 
can't  sec  through  two  walls  and  across  the  audi- 
torium. Nearly  every  night  somebody  comes  out 
about  the  second  act  and  tries  to  pick  a  quarrel 
because  they  thought  it  was  a  musical  comedy. 

"Didn't  yon  read  the  review?     I   ask. 

"No,  didn't  have  time  lo  read  any  reviews. 
Thought,  of  course,  that  was  what  you  had." 
Then  they  look  as  if  they  wanted  their  money  back. 


TURN  TO  THE  KIUIT"  is  one  of  those 
plays  tint  appeal  lo  the  church  element, 
and  we  get  many  patrons  who  -cldom  attend  a 
theatre.  They  are  good-natured:  nevertheless 
they  give  us  >ome  problems.  Seventy  five  cents 
sccm>  a  large  --rice  for  -ome  of  them  to  pay  for 
a  "seat-pew"'  as  some  call  it.  Later  in  the  eve- 
ning they  are  likely  to  come  back  complaining 
because  they  bad  to  climb  upstairs. 

Women  are  a  trial.  They  usually  do  not  carry 
much  mr.ney.  It  i-  a  common  thing  to  have  one 
dicker  for  the  best  seat  at  a  certain  price  and 
then  confess  that  she  lacks  ten  cents.  She  will 
promise  faithfully  lo  bring  the  money  in  the  next 
day  but  1  don't  remember  one  doing  it.  One 
woman  held  up  the  line  live  minutes  in  a  rush 
and  then  came  back  to  borrow  carfare  lucre. 

The  little  "Lisle  l-'irst  X.iiional"  still  has  thou- 
sands of  depositors,  though  most  people  think  it 
is  just  a  newspaper  joke.  We  have  come  to 
know  all  the  code  signs  used  when  one  wishes 
lo  draw  out  the  amount,  and  keep  the  little  en- 
trance to  the  cage  clear  so  that  they  can  step  in- 
side. Of  course,  the  ticket  sellers  modestly  turn 
their  backs.  The  partition  between  the  cage  and 
the  entrance  is  only  wire. 

There  is  one  woman  who  has  seen  every  show 
since  I  have  been  here  and  she  always  insists  on 
the  same  row.  She  is  reasonable,  though.  She 
does  not  demand  it  at  the  first  performance. 
The  box-office  man  must  know  the  whims  of  his 
regular  patrons.  (Concluded  on  page  323) 
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ACT  II.     ROBERT   DECIDES  THAT  THEY   MUST   MARRY 


ACT    II. 


Rex  McDougall  Margaret  Anglin 

THK,    ROMANTICIST    MAKES    I.OVK    TO    CAROLINE 


C'harles  Dalton  Florence  Edney  Margaret  Anglin  Viva  Birkctt  Rex  McDougall 

ACT  III.     CAROLINE  BECOMES  HYSTERICAL  WHEN  SHE  HEARS  OF  HER  HUSBAND'S  RETURN 

Caroline  Ashley  has  been  separated  from  a  worthless  husband  for  several  years,  and  during  that  time,  has  won  the  devoted  and  honorable  affection  of  Robert  Oldham, 
a  man  who  is  determined  to  marry  her  directly  her  husband  dies.  The  play  begins  at  the  moment  news  arrives  of  the  husband's  death,  and  Caroline,  to  her  surprise,  finds 
she  is  not  so  very  anxious  to  marry  her  admirer  after  all,  nor  is  Robert  any  more  enthusiastic  about  marrying  Caroline  now  that  it  is  easy  to  get  her.  Each  has  desired 
the  marriage  so  long  that  each  has  ceased  to  want  it.  But  Caroline,  although  not  anxious  to  marry  Robert  herself,  is  rather  nettled  over  the  fact  that  he  does  not  want 
her.  So  she  hits  upon  a  plan  by  which  her  dead  husband  is  brought  to  life  again.  Now  that  he  cannot  marry  her,  Robert's  love  returns,  and  the  play  ends  as  they 

rejoice  over  their  reunion. 

SCKXES  IN  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM'S  COMEDY  "CAROLINE"  AT  THE  EMPIRE 


OPEN  AIR  OPERA  AT  THE  STADIUM 

MORRIS     PAUL 


WHEN  a  new  form  of  artistic  entertain- 
ment is  brought  into  existence  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  experimenting  is  neces- 
sitated. Thus,  out-door  grand  opera,  which  was 
offered  to  New  York  for  the  first  time  on  Sep- 
tember l!«li  when  "Die  Walkure"  was  presented 
in  the  Stadium  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York  by  singers  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  and  followed  two  days  later  by 
a  double  bill  comprising  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "I  Pagliacci,"  had  previously  been  tried  out 
on  the  road,  just  like  a  new  operetta  or 
play. 

On  the  hillsides  of  sunny  Italy,  and 
in  the  red  wood  forests  of  California 
where  the  Bohemians  present  their  an- 
nual opera  written  by  some  of  their  own 
members,  opera  in  the  open  has  thrived 
for  several  years,  and  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  the  first  important  eastern 
experiment  was  made  in  the  stadium  of 
Harvard  University.  "Siegfried"  was 
presented  by  a  cast  made  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. Later  performances  of  a  similar 
nature  were  held  in  the  Yale  Bowl,  and 
in  ball  parks  in  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
most  of  the  performances  were  disap- 
pointing, as  had  been  nearly  all  of  the 
many  attempts  at  giving  open  air  or- 
chestra concerts,  oratorios  and  mixed 
dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  in 
New  York.  But  so  much  for  the  past. 


Till-,   three   productions   in   the   City 
College      Stadium      were     notable 
events.    They  showed  beyond  doubt  that 
music    can    be    presented    out    of    doors 
with  magical  effect  and  in   such  a  way 
that  an   audience  of  prodigious  propor- 
tions can  listen  in  comfort  and  without 
'overtaxing   the   ears.      Eighty-live   hun- 
dred  persons   heard   each   of   the  three 
operas   sung,   and,   though   some   of   the 
singers  had  small  voices,  all  were  distinctly  au- 
dible in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  stadium.     By 
a   clever    arrangement    of    sounding   boards    and 
through    the    means    of    an    inclined    stage,    the 
acoustics  were  made  almost  perfect. 

Of  course,  the  effects  were  different  from 
what  they  would  have  been  indoors.  The  dis- 
tance between  stage  and  stadium  gave  a  mysteri- 
ous coloring  to  the  music.  The  characters  on 
the  stage  seemed  at  times  to  be  puppets  and  the 
temporary  character  of  the  cloth  hangings  and 
backing  of  the  stage  .carried  that  impression 
farther. 

But  the  voices  carried  the  words-  and  music 
clearly  and  accurately  wherever  there  were 
auditors  and  the  orchestra,  an  organization  built 
upon  a  series  of  indoor  experiments  in  tonal 
color  and  intended  only  for  use  in  enclosed 
structures,  sounded  remarkably  well. 

So  it  is  likely  that  al  fresco  opera  will  be 
continued  in  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Metropolitan  Musical  Bureau  which  managed 
the  three  stadium  productions  is  discussing  at 
present  the  advisability  of  a  season  of  popular 
priced  performances  at  the  City  College  next 
summer. 

The    feeling   of   the    vastness   of   the   heavens 


above,  took  something  of  the  intimacy  of  .indoor 
opi-ra  from  the  starlit  presentations.  Then  too, 
the  personal  magnetism,  and  facial  expression 
of  the  singers  on  the  stage  were  lost  iirtlie  dis- 
tance. But  there  was  added  an  impressive  charm 
that  held  the  thousands  of  listeners  spell  bound. 
As  for  the  casts,  they  were  made  up  from  tin- 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
forces.  In  "Die  Walkiire"  Mine.  Melan'.e  Kurt 
was  Sieglinde;  Mine.  Margarete  Matzenauer 
Brtmhilde;  Lila  Uohcson,  Frica ;  Johannes  Sem- 


MME.  MELANIE  KURT  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 
PERFORMANCE  OF  "IMF.  WALKURE" 

bach,  Siegmuncl ;  Basil  Ruysdael.  llunding,  and 
Carl  Braun,  Wotan.  Arthur  Bodansky  con- 
ducted. 

In  "Pagliacci,"  lighter  voices  were  employed, 
except  for  Pasquale  Amato  who  took  the  role 
of--  Tonio.  Anna  Fitziu  was  Xedda  and  Luca 
Botta  Canio,  and  although  their  voices  sound 
small  in  the  Metropolitan,  everyone  in  the  out- 
door theatre  could  heir  them  distinctly. 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  Miss  Kathleen  Howard 
and  Mr.  Botta  took  the  principal  parts  in 
"Cavalleria,"  and  Arnaldo  Conti  was  the  musical 
director. 

Probably  opera  of  the  same  high  standard  was 
never  before  offered  in  Xew  York  for  such 
low  prices.  The  best  seats  sold  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half,  and  standing  room  cost  only  twenty- 
five  cents. 


HAD  the  principals  charged  for  their  services 
there  would  have  been  a  deficit.  But  the 
performances  were  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Civic  Orchestral  League,  an  organization  which 
aims  to  supply  New  York  with  orchestra  con- 
certs during  the  summer  months  at  prices  within 


the  reach  of  everyone.  To  aid  this  venture  the 
singers,  in  several  cases,  cut  short  their  vaca- 
tions and  all  offered  their  services  gratis. 

"I  he  stage,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  floor, 
and  a  series  of  mast-like  poles  from  which  were 
suspended  cloth  hangings  and  backing,  looked 
very  flimsy,  but  according  to  Fdward  Sicdle,  the 
stage  manager,  it  cost  eight  thousand  dollars, 
together  with  the  rather  crude  stage  sctti:!;.^ 
which  were  made  from  old  Metropolitan  scenery. 
If  a  durable  removable  stage,  one  that  could 
be  set  up  and  taken  down  easily,  and 
stored  away  between  seasons,  could  be 
secured,  popular  opera  could  be  held 
next  summer  in  the  City  Stadium,  pos- 
sibly, in  connection  with  the  Civic 
League  concerts. 

Pascntale  Amato,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  "Pagliacci."  made  a  -tatement 
that  he  thought  every  important  oper- 
atic singer  singing  in  Xew  York  otiulr. 
to  appear  at  least  three  times  a  yar 
for  some  charitable  or  altruistic  move- 
ment. If  his  fellow  artists  at  the 
Metropolitan  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
the  Civic  League  could  continue  to  gi\c 
six  dollar  opera  for  less  than  half  price 
without  difncultv. 


Till-",   weather  is  an   i.tlportant   factor 
in  out-door  opera.     The  perform- 
ance of  "Die  Walkiire"  had  to  be  post- 
poned one   day   on   account   of   rain,  and 
many  of  the  out-of-town   ventures   suf- 
fered   like    difficulties.      At     l'itt>l.nruli 
last  summer,  a  "Siegfried"  performance 
at     Forbes    Field    was    broken    up    by    a 
^udden  shower.     The  singers  were  per- 
fectly    willing    to     continue,    as     Mme. 
Schumann-lleink.    who    was   one   of    the 
participants,    explained    in    a    speech    to 
the  audience,  but  the  first  drops  of  rain 
caused  the  members  of  the  orchestra  to 
run  for  shelter.     Wind  also,  can  be  very 
troublesome.     During  the  last  act  of  the 
stadium   "Walkiirc"   performance,   a  brisk  breeze 
caught  one   of   the   stage   trees,   pulled   it   up   by 
the   roots,   so   to   speak,   and   dropped   it   up   side 
down  on  the  top  of  a  stage  mountain. 

If  the  weather  is  pleasant,  however,  star-lit 
opera  can  be  fascinating  and  it  ought  to  be 
popular. 

Edward  Siedle,  the  technical  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  developed  the 
mechanical  side  of  stadium  opera  from  its  rather 
crude  beginning  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  to  the 
almost  perfect  arrangement  in  the  Lewisohn 
Stadium,  is  an  enthusiastic  propagandist  of  out- 
door music. 

"Opera  in  the  open  has  a  future."  he  said  at 
the  "Pagliacci"  performance.  "I  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  the  City  College 
Stadium  will  be  a  summer  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  With  its  enormous  seating  capacity  it 
can  accommodate,  at  popular  prices,  opera  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  six-dollar  kind 
that  is  heard  during  the  winter  on  Broadway. 
There  has  been  a  general  demand  for  out-door 
entertainments  of  late.  This  summer  there  have 
been  numberless  pageants  throughout  the  country. 
"Caliban,"  at  the  City  College,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
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ANNA  PAVLOWA 

In  "The  Sleeping  Beauty" 


Campbell 

CHARLOTTE 
The  famous  ice  skater  in  a  new  divertissement 


White 
ELLEN  DALLERUP 

In  the   new   skating  hallet  "The   Merry  Doll" 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  IN  "THE  BIG  SHOW"  AT  THE  HIPPODROME 


EARLY  AMERICAN  DRAMATISTS 


MONTROSE  J.MOSES 


THE  life  of  William  Dunlap  is  full  of 
color  and  variety.  Upon  his  shoulders 
very  largely  rests  the  responsibility  for 
whatever  knowledge  we  have  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  early  theatre  in  America,  and  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  players.  For,  as  a  boy,  his 
father  being  a  Loyalist,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
young  William  used  to  frequent  the  playhouse  of 
the  redcoats,  and  we  would  like  to  believe 
actually  saw  some  of  the  performances,  with 
which  Major  Andre  was  connected. 

He  was  born  at  Perth  Amboy,  then  tin- 
seat  of  Government  for  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  on  February  10,  17GG  (where 
he  died  September  28,  1S3!)),  and  as  an  his 
torian  of  the  theatre  was  able  to  glean  his 
information  from  first  hand  sources.  Yet 
his  monumental  work  on  the  "History  of  the 
American  Theatre"  was  written  in  late 
years,  when  memory  was  beginning  to  be 
overclouded,  and  in  recent  times  it  has  been 
shown  that  Dunlap  was  not  always  careful 
in  his  dates  or  in  his  statements.  George 
Seilhamer,  whose  three  volumes  dealing  with 
the  American  Theatre  before  the  year  1800 
are  invaluable,  is  particularly  acrimonious  in 
his  strictures  against  Dunlap.  Nevertheless 
he  has  to  confess  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Father  of  the  American  Theatre. 

Dunlap  was  many-sided  in  his  tastes  and 
activities.  There  is  small  reason  lo  doubt 
that  from  his  earliest  years  the  theatre 
proved  his  most  attractive  pleasure.  But 
when  he  was  scarcely  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  art  under 
Benjamin  West.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
ever  producing  canvasses,  and  designing,  and 
his  interest  in  the  art  activity  of  the  country, 
together  with  his  writing  on  the  subject, 
make  him  an  important  figure  in  that  line.of  work. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  he  was  lired  to  write  plays  through  the 
success  of  Royall  Tyler,  and  he  began  his  long 
career  as  dramatist,  which  threw  him  upon  his 
own  inventive  resourcefulness,  and  made  him  so 
closely  identified  with  the  name  of  the  German, 
Kotzebue,  whose  plays  he  used  to  translate  and 
adapt  by  the  wholesale. 


'TpHE  pictures  of  William  Dunlap  are  very 
A  careful  to  indicate  in  realistic  fashion  the 
fact  that  he  had  but  one  eye.  When  a  boy  a 
playmate  at  school  threw  a  stone  which  hit  his 
right  eye.  But  though  he  was  thus  early  made 
single-visioned,  he  saw  more  than  his  contem- 
poraries ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  mingled  much 
in  the  social  life  of  the  time,  and  he  had  a  va- 
riety of  friends,  among  them  Charles  Brockton 
Brown,  the  novelist,  and  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
the  tragedian.  He  was  the  biographer  of  both 
of  them,  and  these  volumes  are  filled  with  anec- 
dote, which  throws  light  not  only  on  the  sub- 
jects but  upon  the  observational  taste  of  the 
writer.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  he  was 
unjust  to  Cooke,  making  him  more  of  a  drunkard 
than  he  really  was. 

And  the  effect  the  book  had  on  some  of  its 
readers  may  excellently  well  be  seen  by  Lord 
Byron's  exclamation,  after  having  finished  it.  As 


quoted  by  Miss  Crawford  in  her  "Romance  of 
the  American  Theatre"  he  said:  "Such  a  book! 
I  believe,  since  'Drunken  Barnaby's  Journal,' 
nothing  like  it  has  drenched  the  press.  All  green- 
room and  tap-room,  drams  and  the  drama. 
Brandy,  whiskey-punch,  and,  latterly,  toddy,  over- 
flow every  page.  Two  things  are  rather  mar- 
velous ;  first,  that  a  man  should  live  so  long 


WILLIAM    DUNLAP 

Father  of  the  American  Theatre 

drunk,  and  next  that  he  should  have  found  a 
sober  biographer." 

Dunlap's  first  play  was  called  "The  Modest 
Soldier;  or,  Love  in  New  York."  We  shall  let 
him  be  his  own  chronicler : 

"As  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
play-writer  and  the  manager,  a  man  was  pointed 
out,  who  had  for  a  time  been  of  some  con^e- 
quence  on  the  London  boards,  and  now  resided 
under  another  name  in  Xew  York.  This  was  the 
Dubellamy  of  the  English  stage,  a  first  singer  and 
•walking-gentleman.  He  was  now  past  his  meri- 
dian, but  still  a  handsome  man.  and  was  found 
sufficiently  easy  of  access  and  full  of  the  courtesy 
of  the  old  school.  A  meeting  was  arranged  at 
the  City  Tavern,  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira  dis- 
cussed with  the  merits  of  this  first  born  of  a 
would-be  author.  The  wine  was  praised,  and 
the  play  was  praised — the  first,  perhaps,  made  the 
second  tolerable — that  must  be  good  which  can 
repay  a  man  of  the  world  for  listening  to  an 
author  who  reads  his  own  play." 


TN  due  course  of  time,  the  youthful  playwright 
A  reached  the  presence  of  the  then  all-powerful 
actors,  Hallen  and  Henry,  and  after  some  con- 
ference with  them,  the  play  was  accepted.  But 
though  accepted,  it  was  not  produced,  that  au- 
spicious occasion  being  deferred  whenever  the 
subject  was  broached.  At  this  time,  young  Dun- 
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lap  was  introduced  to  the  stoney  paths  of  play- 
writing,  lie  had  to  alter  his  manuscript  many 
times,  only  to  see  it  laid  upon  the  shelf  until 
some  future  occasion.  And,  according  to  his 
confession,  the  reason  the  piece  did  not  receive 
immediate  production  was  because  there  was  no 
part  which  Henry,  the  handsome  idol  of  the  day. 
could  see  himself  in  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Dunlap's  next  play  was  "The  Father;  or, 
American  Shandyi-m,"  which  was  produced 
on  September  7,  17S!>.  It  was  published  al- 
most immediately,  and  later  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  "The  Father  of  an  Only  Child." 
Most  historians  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to  Dunlap  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  introduced  to  the  American  stage  the 
German  dialect  of  the  later  comedian.  Even 
as  we  look  to  Tyler's  "The  Contrast"  for  the 
first  Yankee,  to  Samuel  Low's  ' 'Politicians 
Out-Witted"  for  an  early  example  of  Negro 
dialect,  so  may  w-e  trace  other  veins  of 
American  characteristics  as  they  appeared 
in  earlv  drama. 


B 


UT  it  is  to  "Darby's  Return"  that  our 
interest  points,  because  it  was  produced 
for  the  benefit  of  '1  homas  Wignell  (Nov. 
24,  ITS'.)),  and  boasted  among  its  first- 
nighters,  George  Washington.  Writes  Dun- 
lap: 

"The  eyes  of  the  audience  were  frequently 
bent  on  his  countenance,  and  to  watch  the 
emotions  produced  by  any  particular  passage 
upon  him  was  the  simultaneous  employment 
of  all.     When   Wignell,   as   Darby,   recounts 
what  had  befallen  him  in  America,  in   New 
York,   at  the  adoption  of  the   Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  the  inauguration  of  the  President, 
the    interest    expressed    by    the    audience    in    the 
looks    and    the    changes   of    countenance    of    this 
great  man  became  intense." 

And  then  there  follows  an  indication  by  Dun- 
lap  of  where  he  smiled  and  where  he  showed  dis- 
pleasure. Altogether  there  wis  much  perturba- 
tion of  mind  over  every  quiver  of  bis  eyelash. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  a  playgoer,  the 
Father  of  our  Country  figured  as  constantly  as 
the  Father  of  our  Theatre.  When  the  seat  of 
Government  changed  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia, President  Washington's  love  of  the  the- 
atre prompted  many  theatrical  enterprises  to  fol- 
low in  his  wake,  and  we  have  an  interesting  pic- 
ture, painted  in  words  by  Seilhamer,  of  the  scene 
at  the  old  Southwark  on  such  an  occasion.  He 
says  : 

The  President  "frequently  occupied  the  Ea^t 
stage-box,  which  was  fitted  up  expressly  for  his 
reception.  Over  the  front  of  the  box  was  the 
United  States  coat-of-arms  and  the  interior  wa- 
gracefully  festooned  with  red  drapery.  The 
front  of  the  box  and  the  seats  were  cushioned. 
Vv.irding  to  John  Durang,  Washington's  recep- 
tion at  the  theatre  was  always  exceedingly  formal 
and  ceremonious.  A  soldier  was  generally  posted 
,at  each  stage-door;  four  soldiers  were  placed  in 
the  gallery:  a  military  guard  attended.  Mr.  Wig- 
nell, in  a  full  dress  of  black,  with  his  hair  elab- 
orately powdered  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  and 
holding  two  (Concluded  on  page  323) 
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Helen  \Veathersby  Maude  Granger  Jessie  Busley 

Act.  I.     Nancy  pokes  fun  at  the  contents  of  the  barrel. 


Maud  Hosford  Patricia  Collinge 

Act.  I.    Pollyanna  is  glad  to  see  her  old  friend, 
the  missionary   barrel. 


P/wtas  ll'hilf 


Earle  Browne 


Herbert  Kelcey  Patricia  Collinge 


Act.  II.     Dr.  Chilton  introduces  "King  Grouch"  to  Pollyanna. 


Act  II.   Pollyanna  tells  the  story  of  the  Princess  and 
gains  the  affection  of  "King  Grouch" 


K.lilr  Itniu'iii-  I'.iliii  i.-i  ( 'iilliiiw  llrrlii-i-t   Krli'i-y  I- It'n-  .'    IILUI I  li-rlii-rl  Krlri-v        KIVli-  Sllann.m  Karlc-  lii  "\s  in-  l';itrii-i:i  CiillillKr 

A. -I.    III.      Aiinl    1'iillv   c rs   ill   .search  of  her   I  roiihlrsonir   wan  I.  Acl.    I  \r.      Polly.iiin.i,  nmiplrti'ly   i-nrcd,    ivlnrns  I r. 


SCKXMS    IX    THE    DRAMATIZATION    OF   "POLLYANNA"  AT   THE   HUDSON 


GOOD  SKETCHES  RARE  AS  RADIUM  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

#v  NELLIE  REVELL 


A  SKETCH!  A  sketch!  My  circuit  for 
a  sketch!" 
Of  course,  no  vaudeville  magnate  has 
yet  earned  the  right  to  have  his  name  handed 
down  to  posterity  hy  paraphrasing  the  utterance 
of  the  regal  one  so  pinched  by  necessity  that 
lie  wanted  to  sacrifice  his  kingdom  for  a  horse 
as  duly  recorded  by  the  vigilant  and  indefatig- 
able Will  Shakespeare.  But  close  students  of 
the  varieties  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to  set- 
one  of  the  powers  that  be  in  that  particular  field 
of  amusement  endeavor  so  declare  himself  one 
of  these  fine  theatrical  days. 

Perhaps  he  wouldn't  volunteer  to  exchange 
such  a  material  possession  as  a  string  of  thea- 
tres for  so  spiritual  an  article  as  a  sketch,  still 
one  must  make  allowances  for  the  provocation. 
That  the  provocation  is  puissant  is  manifest  even 
to  the  most  casual  of  the  patrons  of  Broadway 
vaudeville  theatres.  A  good  dramatic  playlet  is 
as  rare  as  radium  and  infinitely  more  useful 
than  the  radioactive  element  discovered  in  pitch- 
blende by  Madam  Curie. 

To  continue  the  simile  further,  just  as  radium 
possesses    the    property    of    giving    off    luminous 
and  actinic  rays,  so  does  the  one-act  play  illum- 
inate  and   regenerate   a   vaudeville   program.      It 
lias  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  elixir  of  life  by 
those  who  take  their  vaudeville  seriously  and  are 
genuinely   concerned    about   the   advancement    of 
that  form  of  entertainment.    Which  prob- 
ably  explains   why   it   is   so   much   in   de- 
mand and  so  hard  to  supply. 

As  has  been  stated  in  these  papers  be- 
fure  and  now  reiterated,  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  who  recently  outgrew 
their  quarters  in  the  Bandbox  Theatre 
and  removed  to  the  Comedy,  have  been 
doing  yeoman  service  for  vaudeville. 
They  have  given  and  will  continue  to 
uive  many  meritorious  vehicles  but  un- 
fortunately every  playlet  that  wins  favor 
on  their  programs  cannot  lie  expected  to 
go  into  vaudeville  and  do  likewise. 


IT  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vaudevilles  that  its  material  must  pos- 
sess certain  distinctive  qualities  of  so 
ambiguous  character  that  they  cannot  be 
intelligently  defined — yet  when  that 
"something"  is  missing  its  absence  is 
acutely  visible  although  still  indescribable 
when  present,  if  this  paradox  can  be 
figured  out  without  upsetting  your  mental 
equilibrium — and  it  is  because  of  this 
whim  of  Queen  Variety  that  her  subjects 
finding  her  sovereignty  so  exasperat- 
ing. 

A  notable  instance  of  recent  appearance 
was  Miss  Zoe  Akins'  free  verse  fantasy 
''The  Magical  City,"  which  Arthur  Hop- 
kins did  at  the  Palace  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mower  as  Petronelle.  Although 
not  announced  for  a  limited  engagement, 
its  vaudeville  life  was  confined  to  one 
consecutive  week  because  it  was  not 
adapted  to  variety  requirements.  In 
another  environment,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  it  might  live  long  and  prosper. 

Although  not  of  Bandbox  Theatre 
origin  nor  strictly  speaking  a  dramatic 
sketch,  for  it  was  more  of  an  educational 


novelty  than  anything  else,  the  fate  of  Eleanor 
Gates'  "Swat  the  Fly"  is  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  confronting  the  playwrights,  no 
matter  how  rich  in  imagination  and  skilled  in 
the  technique  of  the  drama,  when  they  try  to 
fashion  a  garment  that  will  fit  snugly  over  vau- 
deville's irregular  lines.  The  study  in  microbes, 
the  danger  of  the  fly  as  a  disease  breeder  and  the 
evils  of  vivisection  developed  by  this  sketch 
proved  altogether  too  scientific  for  two-a-day 
students  of  bacteriology. 


A  RICHLY  staged  and  pretentious  offering  is 
that  of  Hermine  Shone  and  company  called 
"The  Evolution  of  Life,"  which  the  program  de- 
scribes as  a  poetic  fantasy  in  seven  scenes  and 
which  is  also  authority  for  the  information  that  the 
act  was  conceived  by  Ralph  Dunbar  and  written  by 
Harold  Clark  and  Emmet  De  Voy.  The  various 
episodes  in  the  life  of  a  girl  from  the  cradle  to 
motherhood,  with  the  continuous  conflict  between 
Poetry  and  Reality  are  skilfully  depicted  in  a 
becoming  background,  and  while  it  is  by  no 
means  the  best  vehicle  Miss  Shone  has  appeared 
in,  "The  Evolution  of  Life"  adds  distinction  to 
vaudeville. 

The   return    to    Broadway   of, Jack    Xorworth, 
after  two  years  abroad,  was  naturally  an  event  in 


RUTH     ST.     DENIS     AND     TED     SHAWN 

Miss  St.  Denis,  aided  by  Ted  Shawn  (her  husband), 
are  prominent  among  the  production  dancers  in 
vaudeville.  For  years  Miss  St.  Denis  has  enjoyed 
a  vogue  all  her  own.  More  recently  she  has  been 
interesting  herself  in  Greek  pageant  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  again  she  is  back  in  the  varieties,  capti- 
vating audiences  by  her  supreme  mastery  of  her  art 
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which  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  focussed. 
Speculation  was  keen  as  to  how  the  London 
climate  had  affected  his  personality  and  appear- 
ance, Xew  York  admirers  recalling  his  pnmeness 
to  impersonate  the  irrepressible  American  college 
boy  both  in  speech  and  dress.  In  this  latter  re- 
spect he  ran  true  to  form,  coming  back  from 
dear  old  London  town  in  a  typical  English  walk- 
ink  suit  and  with  all  the  accoutrements.  Maybe 
it  was  because  the  audience  missed  his  university 
cap  ami  garb  of  picturesque  hues  and  his  singing 
of  "The  Wise  Old  Owl"  with  the  aid  of  his 
trusty  little  book,  but  the  fact  remains  there 
were  those  who  felt  that  the  Norworth  manner- 
isms, while  still  in  evidence,  were  stifling  under 
the  restraint  of  British  conservatism. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Ruth  Roye  from  an  obscure 
little  Western  entertainer  to  Palace  headliner  in 
a  period  of  three  short  years  no  doubt  is  proving 
the  inspiration  for  many  a  struggling  performer 
still  wasting  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air 
of  the  road.  But  Miss  Rove's  recent  engagement 
on  Broadway  suggests  other  things  just  now 
and  one  of  these  is  the  advisability  of  exercising 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  songs  for  "vau- 
deville's youngest  singing  comedienne." 

Probably  an  overzealous  song  publisher,  intent 
only  upon  marketing  his  wares,  was  responsible 
for  her  submitting  a  number  of  such  risque  ten- 
dencies that  it  brought  down  upon  her  head  the 
sharp  criticism  of  the  daily  press,  the  in- 
cident resulting  in  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  offending  song.  Living 
down  a  reputation  as  a  delineator  of 
double  entente  compositions  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  ascending  to  the  heights  Miss 
Roye  has  attained  and  the  supposition  is 
the  young  artiste  has  profited  by  her  dis- 
tressing experience. 

Minus   the  badge   of   minstrelsy — burnt 
cork — so  long  and  so  honorably  worn  by 
Lew    Dockstader,   this   merry    monologist 
is    now   appearing    for   the   edification   of 
the  nation  as  a  prosperous  political  boss, 
his  familiar  characterization  of  a  certain 
.^       popular    ex-President    being   relegated    to 
^^f^^f,       retirement    along    with    the    ebony    com- 
plexion   confection.      As    might    be    ex- 
HD|B       pected,  Mr.  Dockstader  manages  to  create 
no  end  of  merriment  over  affairs  of  State 
which    the    President,    Mr.    Hughes,    Col. 
Roosevelt,   Col.   Bryan   and   other   states- 
men take  seriously. 


ARMED  with  a  dramatic  voice  of  con- 
vincing sweetness  and  power,  Miss 
Grace  La  Rue  has  carved  a  niche  all  her 
own  in  the  wall  of  public  approval.  And 
as  the  film  folk  say,  she  has  also  regis- 
tered as  the  "single"  woman  entertainer 
having  the  longest  run  at  the  Palace  next 
to  Nora  Bayes,  thus  proving  conclusively 
how  much  appreciated  real  refined  art  is 
in  the  varieties. 

Reference  to  "single"  women  enter- 
tainers— "single,"  as  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  having  no  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition, stage  or  preference  of  private  life 
but  merely  a  term  of  the  vaudeville  ver- 
nacular  to  designate  individuals  so  gifted 
that  they  require  no  assistance  to  enter- 
tain their  audiences— is  not  complete 
(Concluded  on  page  322) 
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HIPOMTO    I.AXAKO,    SPANISH    TKNOR,    TO    BK    HEARD    AT    THE    METROPOLITAN    NKXT    YEAR 

Tliis  siiijrer,  whose  iiiinic  is  new  in  New  York  musical  circles,  wns  born  in  Harcelona,  twenty-six  years  ago.  It 
was  while  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  that  his  voice  was  "discovered."  He  made  l;is  dclmt  in  Barcelona  and  later 
lang  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  at  the  Seala,  Milan.  He  has  also  simjf  with  success  in  Cuba  and  South 
America.  He  lias  been  engaged  by  Signor  Catji  Casaraa  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  season  1917-1918 


While. 


John  E.  Hazzard         Sari  Petrass  George  MacFarlane  Charles  Meakin-  Georgia  O'Raniey  Jed  Prouty 

"MISS     SPRINGTIME,"      NOW      BEING      PRESENTED     AT     THE     NEW     AMSTERDAM 


Jnlin   TT.    r.nlilswiirlliy   mill    Hrlli    I.yilv 
IN     "TIIK     GIHI.     FKO.M      BHA/.II."     AT     Till;     S1IUBEHT 


riiarl.  s     I',,,-,-,-!!     :,„.!     I.ina     Al.arlian,  11 

IN    "FLORA     BELLA"    AT    THE    C  \SINO 


SCENES    IN    THREE    SUCCESSFUL    MUSICAL    COMEDIES    ON   BROADWAY 
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MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES   TO  THE  PLAY 


LYCEUM.  "MISTER  ANTONIO." 
Comedy  in  four  acts  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington.  Produced  on  September 
with  this  cast: 


John  McCabe 

Agnes  Marc 

)  Otis  Skinner 

Robert  Harrison 

Eleanor  Woodruff 

Walter  F.  Scott 

Sue   Ann    Wilson 

Frances   Landy 

Patterson  McNutt 

Louise   Sydmeth 

Joseph   Brennan 

ErVest  A.  El'on 

Jessie  Crommette 

William  Lorenz 

Winona   Dennison 


Tug 
Pearl 

Antonio  Camaradoni 

Joe 

June  Ramsey 

George  Riddle 

Minnie  Riddle 

Avalonia  Jorny 

Earl 

Mrs.  Jorny 

Milton  Jorny 

Rev.  Jesse  Walpole 

Mrs.    Walpole 

Mr.   Cooder 

Mrs.   Cooder 


TO  fit  Otis  Skinner  with  a  suit- 
able part  should,  I  think,  be  an 
easy  task  for  the  average  hack  dram- 
atist. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Skinner  can 
act;  further  he  has  a  breezy,  slash- 
ing, romantic  style  that  few  possess 
these  days. 

Yet  here  is  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington, 
a  genuine  artist  in  letters,  turning 
out  for  him  ''Mr.  Antonio,"  a  long, 
windy,  artificial  comedy  as  unreal  to 
lifi-  as  it  is  tedious  in  its  long,  drawn- 
out  development. 

It  started  well  with  a  scene  in  a 
Third  Avenue  barroom,  full  of  color 
and  humor,  but  when  the  action 
shifted  to  a  pasteboard  village  with 
marionette  inhabitants  the  interest 
promptly  suspended. 

Mr.  Skinner  plays  an  itinerant 
organ-grinder,  Italian  by  nationality, 
who  slurs  up  the  narrow  hypocritical 
propensities  of  a  Pennsylvania 
.Mayor  and  his  smug  satellites.  In- 
cidentally a  very  young  and  imposed 
upon  poor  relation  follows  the  Ital- 
ian to  the  big  city. 

As  Antonio  Camaradonio,  Mr. 
Skinner  is  fluently  eloquent  and  pic- 
turesque in  speech  and  action.  It  is 
(inly  a  pity  that  these  qualities 
haven't  a  further  consequence. 

John  McCabe  as  a  tough  bartender 
is  quite  in  the  picture,  while  a  street 
derelict  as  acted  by  Miss  Agnes  Marc 
also  has  the  true  metropolitan 
touch. 

The  young  girl  is  neatly  played  by 
Eleanor  Woodruff  and  the  smug 
contingent  is  entirely  efficient. 

"Mr.  Antonio"  is  an  actor's  play 
pure  and  simple.  The  protagonist 
hogs  it  all. 


HUDSON.  '-POLLYANNA."  Com- 
ecly  in  four  acts  by  Catherine  Chis- 
holm  Gushing,  based  on  the  like- 
named  novel  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 
Produced  on  September  18th  with 
this  cast : 


Mrs.   Carmody 
Miss   Carroll 
Mis.   (iregg 
Nancy 


Maude  Granger 

Helen   Weathersby 

Maud  Hosford 

Jessie   Busley 


Miss  Polly  Harrington  Efne  Shannon 

Pollyanna   Whittier  Patricia  Collinge 

Jimmy   Bean  Stephen    Davis 

John  Pcndle'on,  Esq.  Philip  Merivale 

Bleecker  Harry  Barfoot 

Doctor    Chilton  Herbe  t    Kelcey 

Jimmy    Bean  Taylor    Graves 

PATRICIA  COLLINGE  is  very 
sweet  in  "Pollyanna."  In  fact, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  could 
be  sweeter  than  both  play  and  player. 
Like  another  Peg  o'  My  Heart,  she 
comes  into  the  homes  of  crabbed 
grouch  and  proves  a  miracle  girl 
whose  powers  of  conversion  equal 
those  of  the  Third  Floor  Back. 

Like  Peg,  too,  Pollyanna  has  had 
a  father  who  has  taught  her  optim- 
ism, and  she  passes  it  on  in 
great  quantities  not  only  to  the 
rest  of  the  cast  but  to  the  audience 
as  well.  She  softens  the  hearts  of 
spinster  and  bachelor  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  once-loving  pair,  who 
have  not  spoken  to  each  other  for 
twenty  years,  proceed  forthwith  to 
get  married.  She  finds  homes  for 
cats,  dogs,  and  children. 

The  honors  of  the  performance  are 
naturally  Miss  Collinge's.  In  work- 
ing out  the  theme  the  authors  have 
not  attempted  anything  more  than  a 
remote  resemblance  to  humanity 
among  the  other  characters.  And  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  relation  to 
reality  in  the  plot.  But  Miss  Col- 
linge is  charming  always,  and  more 
than  once  she  makes  her  pathos  ring 
true,  particularly  in  the  second  act 
when  she  apostrophizes  her  dead 
mother's  portrait.  So  delightful  a 
girl  deserves  a  much  more  interest- 
ing husband  than  the  authors  pro- 
vide for  her  in  the  person  of  Jimmy, 
the  orphan,  who  grows  amazingly  in 
the  course  of  five  years. 

In  fact,  the  fourth  act  is  an  atroc- 
ity, being  utterly  devoid  of  action  and 
containing  the  most  ridiculous  effort 
at  suspense  imaginable.  Its  saving 
moment  is  the  return  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  the  cat  and  the  dog, 
whose  impersonation,  by  the  way,  is 
perfect. 


All  that  army  of  playgoers  that 
loved  ''Daddy  Long  Legs"  will  love 
this  peach  melba  drenched  in  syrup, 
called  'Pollyanna."  Everything  de- 
pends on  whether  you  have  a  natural 
taste  for  stage  confectionery,  a  thea- 
trical sweet  tooth.  As  for  me,  I 
wanted  to  run  out  to  the  nearest 
delicatessen  and  eat  a  dill  pickle. 


GLOBE.  "THE  AMBER  EMPRESS." 
Musical  comedy  in  two  acts.  Music 
by  Zoel  Parenteau,  book  and  lyrics 
by  Marcus  C.  Connelly.  Produced 
on  September  19th  with  this  cast : 


Tom   Brenner 

Pete 

Carl  Lumleigh 

Trixie   S'cott 

Sheldon    Scott 

Count    Ruffano 

Sam   Lewis 

Mrs.   Harriet   Scott 

Percival  Hopkins 

Beverly    Mason 

The   Doge   of  Venice 

Giovanni 

Harry   Austin 

Liza  Jones 


Dor  aid  Macdonald 
George   Schiller 
Maurice  Boddington 
Louise  Allen 
Thomas  Conkey 
Lew   Christy 
John   Daly   Murphy 
Emma  Janvier 
Frank  Lalor 
Mabel   Wilber 
Ronald  Green 
Paul  Pollock 
Andrew   Higginson 
Daisy   Revett 


The  Premiere  Danseuse     Claire  Lorraine 

THE  AMBER  PRINCESS"  had 
only  short  life  at  the  Globe.  As 
musical  comedies  go  nowadays  it  was 
not  bad  of  its  kind. 

It  afforded  opportunity  for  a  new 
prima  donna,  Mabel  Wilber,  not  seen 
before  in  New  York,  but  who  has 
won  her  arias  and  spot  lights  hon- 
estly in  other  fields.  She  is  graceful 
and  modest  and  sings  well. 

Donald  Macdonald  is  known  as 
one  who  can  manage  his  dance  steps 
with  the  best  of  them.  Frank  Lalor 
has  harvested  a  good  deal  of 
laughter  in  his  lime,  and  if  he  was 
not  as  amusing  in  Venice  as  he  has 
been  in  other  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, he  was  not  wholly  without  an 
irradiating  force  of  humor  there. 
The  composer  is  new,  with  occa- 
sional old  tunes,  but  what  composer 
is  free  of  reminiscence?  In  fact, 
the  music  was  often  charming. 

The  story  revolving  around  a 
moving  picture  camera,  was  a  fan- 
ciful thing  in  which  there  are  ad- 
ventures in  love,  misunderstandings, 
and  happy  solutions  of  difficulties. 
An  Italian  fortune  hunter  lays  his 
plans  to  marry  a  rich  American 
widow  while  her  son  wants  to  marry 
the  queen  of  the  camera  in  a  picture 
that  is  being  filmed.  Mabel  Wilber 
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was  the  lady  of  the  camera.  Louise 
Allen  and  Emma  Janvier  were  also 
of  the  cast. 


KMPIRE.  "CAROLINE."  Comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Wm.  Somerset 
Maugham.  Produced  on  September 
-.'Otli  with  this  cast: 


Caroline    Ashley 

Maude  Fulton 

ls;ilu'lla   Trench 

Cooper 

Robert  Oldliam 

Dr.   Cornish 

Rex  Cunningham 


Margaret    Anglin 

Florence  Edney 

Viva   Birkett 

Lillian    Brennard 

Charles  Dalton 

Arthur  Chesney 

Rex   McDougall 


MIDDLE-AGED  love,  according 
to  Mr.  Maugham,  proves 
largely  a  matter  of  indifference. 

When  his  Caroline,  after  waiting 
ten  years  for  an  inconvenient  hus- 
band to  die,  gains  her  opportunity 
to  wed  her  faithful  barrister,  both 
adopt  the  slogan,  "Stay  out:  the 
water's  chilly."  Add  philanderings 
with  an  elderly  physician,  a  young 
romanticist  whose  love  of  suffering 
is  Byronic,  a  pert  spinster,  and  a 
sympathetic  woman,  whose  husband 
is  considerately  absent — and  you 
have  what  the  author  seems  to  think 
is  a  play. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  should  pre- 
fer to  see  "Caroline"  labelled  a 
Dolly  dialogue.  It  is  described  as  a 
light,  not  to  add  polite,  comedy. 
Mr.  Maugham  spins  his  gossamer 
threads  of  drama  so  fine  that  they 
are  often  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  result  is  very  thin  entertain- 
ment, relying  upon  about  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  wit. 

I  chuckled  frequently  at  the  little 
delicately  barbed  satiric  darts  in 
"Caroline,"  but  I  couldn't  help 
yearning  for  a  touch  of  Wilde  or 
Shaw  that  would  drive  home.  Mr. 
Maugham's  wit  is  not  sparkling  or 
brilliant ;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
rather  commonplace  small  talk.  A 
few  minutes  of  it  would  be  many 
times  as  effective  as  a  few  hours, 
and  the  piece  ought  to  be  trimmed  at 
least  by  half.  Life  seems  quite  a 
bore  to  Mr.  Maugham's  people- — at 
their  age— and  they  pass  the  feeling 
unmodified  across  the  footlights. 

Miss  Anglin  brings  much  artistry 
to  her  performance,  but  there  is  no 
warmth  in  the  part  of  Caroline,  and 
the  actress  adds  none  to  it.  Charles 
Dalton  puts  much  comic  spirit  into 
the  barrister  whose  love  begins  to 
dwindle,  peak  and  pine,  the  moment 
gratification  looms  in  view.  The  rest 
do  all  they  can.  They  are  only  pup- 
pets out  of  some  antique  morality, 
bandying  frivolous  chatter  and  keep- 


ing  as    far    away    as    possible    from 
life. 

You  may  recall  that  one  W. 
Shakespeare  wrote  a  piece  on  a 
similar  plan — calling  it  aptly  "Love's 
Labor's  Lost" — but  he  wrote  it  when 
he  was  very  young. 


CORT.  "UPSTAIRS  AND  DOWN." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Frederic 
and  Fanny  Hatton.  Produced  on 
September  25th  with  this  cast: 


Anthony    Ives 
Nancy   Ives 
Robert  Van  Courtland 
Elsie   Hunt 
Elizabeth    Chesterton 
Alice   Chesterton 
Tom    Cary 


Fred    Tilden 
Chris'ine   Norman 
Orlando  Daly 
Roberta   A  no!d 
Mary    Servoss 
Juliette  Day 
Paul    Harvey 


Capt.  Terance  O'Keefe      Courtney  Foote 


Sprang 

Pierre 

Rosalie 

Nelly 

Craig 

Louis  Letour 


Arthur   EllioU 

Alfred   Hesse 

Adoni    Fovieri 

Ida   St.  Leon 

William   MacDonald 

Leo  Carrillo 


IT  is  extraordinary  the  point  of 
view  some  people  possess.  I 
wonder  how  familiar  that  Chicago 
domestic  firm,  the  Rations,  Fred  and 
Fanny,  are  with  the  real  social  life 
of  Long  Island. 

Their  presentation  of  the  doings 
of  the  idle  rich  in  "Up  Stairs  and 
Down"  as  supposed  to  exist  on  our 
popular  insular  suburb  is  quite  ex- 
traordinary. In  an  apparent  attempt 
to  be  as  vulgar  as  possible,  they  have 
succeeded  most  admirably.  A  more 
ineffably  common  show  has  not  been 
presented  here  in  a  long  time.  False, 
flashy  and  trivial,  their  three-act 
comedy  has  no  relation  to  life  or 
fact.  It  is  a  palpable  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  meretricious. 

The  action  of  the  piece  concerns 
not  only  the  philanderings  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  but  their 
servants  as  well.  The  principal  sit- 
uation is  evoked  by  a  "baby  vam- 
pire," who,  in  order  that  she  may 
marry  a  certain  man,  calmly  declares 
at  the  utter  expense  of  truth  that  he 
has  ruined  her.  She  fails,  however, 
in  her  dastardly  attempt  and  be- 
comes equally  satisfied  with  a  fat 
headed  polo  player  with  millions. 

The  rest  of  the  happenings  is  on  a 
plane  with  this  precious  proceeding. 
The  dialogue  is  crude.  Double  en- 
tendre is  not  absent.  Speech  is 
openly  violent  and  coarse. 

Fred  Tilden  and  Christine  Norman 
represent  a  couple  who  drift  apart 
and  get  together  again.  Orlando  Daly 
and  Roberta  Arnold  are  social  para- 
sites. Juliette  Day  is  the  baby  vam- 
pire and  her  fatuous  lover  is  played 


by  Paul  Harvey  with  real  humor. 
Captain  O'Keefe  is  an  attractive 
figure  in  speech  and  bearing  as  per- 
sonated by  Courtney  Foote,  while 
Mary  Servoss  also  brings  to  the 
case  some  impairment  of  delicacy. 
The  servants  are  well-looked  after. 
Leo  Carrillo  is  a  mercurial  and 
amusing  valet,  Arthur  Elliott  an 
oily  butler,  William  MacDonald  a 
very  characteristic  chauffeur,  Ida 
St.  Leon  a  pert  and  sophisticated 
parlor  maid,  Adoni  Fovieri  a  know- 
ing French  maid  and  Alfred  Hesse, 
a  comic  chef  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "Miss 
SPRINGTIME."  Musical  comedy  in 
three  acts.  Music  by  Emmerich 
Kalman,  book  by  Guy  Bolton.  Pro- 
duced on  September  25th  with  this 
cast : 


Paul    Pilgrim 
Michael  Robin 
Katski   Schmidt 
Henry    Wenzel 
Hugo   Knaus 
Rosika  Wenzel 
Jo   Varady 
Maimie   Stone 
Dustin    Stone 
Officer 

Inspector    Block 
Secretary 
Maitre  de   Ballet 
Premiere   Danseuse 
Russie 
Cessie 


Charles  Meakins 

John  E.  Hazzard 

Josie   Tntropodi 

Nick    Burnham 

Maurice  Cass 

Sari    Petrass 

George   MacFarlane 

Georgia   O  Ramey 

Jed   Piouty 

William   Cohan 

Percy  Woodley 

Wayne   Nunn 

Fred  Nice 

Ada  Weeks 

Audrey    Burton 

ISillie   Vernon 


MISS  SPRINGTIME"  is  good 
all  through,  vernal  and  fresh 
and  blithesome ;  of  the  stage  at 
times,  if  you  will,  just  sufficient  un- 
to itself,  as  good  as  anything  of  its 
kind  and  better  than  anything  done 
for  years. 

Here  is  the  gayety  and  artistry  of 
Budapest,  but  with  the  limpid  clar- 
ity of  the  Blue  Danube  modified,  but 
not  disturbed,  by  the  tributary  of 
American  methods  and  pleasantries. 

Sari  Petrass,  the  newcomer  from 
Budapest  with  ?ong  and  dance,  is 
amiability  itself,  with  a  smile  that 
rebukes  all  thought  of  war.  She 
won  a  welcome  that  will  last  at  the 
Xew  Amsterdam  for  the  season  and 
as  long  as  she  sojourns  with  us. 
Her  voice  is  pleasant,  not  remark- 
able, but  she  has  that  naturalness 
which  is  so  charming  when  de- 
veloped by  the  best  artistry  of  the 
best  foreign  schools. 

George  MacFarlane,  never  more 
irresistible  in  tone  qualities  and 
feeling,  may  be  accounted  the  second 
force  in  the  opera.  John  E.  Haz- 
zard is  third,  provoking  laughter  in 
abundance,  much  of  it  by  what  be 
does,  more  by  what  he  says  of  his 
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own.  He  has  contributed  a  most 
amusing  burletta,  "Old  Fashioned 
Drama,"  in  which  he,  Jed  Prouty 
and  Miss  O'Ramey  excite  unre- 
strained laughter. 

As  usual  in  comic  opera  the  songs 
of  sentiment  are  the  best.  Among 
the  most  piquant  "A  Very  Good 
Girl  nn  Sunday,"  "This  is  the  Exist- 
ence," ''A  Bid  for  Sympathy,"  "The 
Love  Monopoly"  and  "My  Castle  in 
the  Air"  have  the  springtime  of  love 
and  youth  in  them  and  are  worth 
the  while. 

Julian  Mitchell  in  staging  and  in 
arranging  the  dances,  Joseph  Urban 
in  scenery  that  is  locally  character- 
istic as  well  as  characteristic  of  his 
gripping  method  in  giving  signifi- 
cance to  what  he  shows  in  a 
scheme  of  color,  provide  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  this  very 
successful  production. 


COHAN  AND  HARRIS.  "THE 
INTRUDER."  Drama  by  Cyril  liar- 
court.  Produced  on  September  36th 
with  this  cast : 

Rene  Levardier     Frank  Kemble  Cooper 
Pauline   Levardier  Olive  Tell 

George  Guerand  Vernon  Steel 

Tlaptiste  Lawrence  White 

The    Stranger  H.   Cooper-Cliffe 

Natalie  Doric   Sawyer 

Comniissaire  of   Police 

Frederick    Esmelton 

Agent   of   Police  J.    H.    Greene 

Agent  of  Police  A.  H.  Reno 

Francois  George    Barr 

First   n,-ik  F.   G.  Harley 

Second  Clerk  Kenneth   Keith 

FOR  two  acts  Mr.  Cyril  Harcourt 
has  in  "The  Intruder"  a  good 
old-fashioned  Scribian  melodrama. 

After  that  the  staunch  ship  goes  on 
the  rocks  and  almost  founders. 

It  is  a  matter  of  burglary  compli- 
cating the  triangle.  The  money 
thief  blackmails  the  love  thief,  and 
inadvertently  puts  the  latter  in  a 
position  where  he  has  to  confess  one 
or  the  other  of  the  thefts.  Of 
course,  he  lies  like  a  gentleman  to 
save  the  lady's  name.  Then  the 
husband,  a  magistrate,  listens  to 
much  preaching  and  sets  the  lover 
free. 

Where  have  I  seen  things  like  that 
l>e  fore?  Decidedly,  on  the  stage 
only,  and  often.  The  trouble  with 
"The  Intruder"  is  that,  after  mov- 
ing along  for  two  acts  with  plenty 
of  the.  suspense  and  some  of  the 
surprise  essential  to  melodrama,  it 
abruptly  turns  serious  and  tries  to 
live  up  to  the  description  "drama" 
which  the  author  (or  the  manage- 
ment) has  given  it. 

And  it  didn't  have  to  be  so.     Miss 


Olive  'Fell's  appealing  impersonation 
of  the  wife  had  quite  won  the  gen- 
eral heart — even  though  she  had 
picked  out  so  wooden  a  lover  as 
Vernon  Steel  proved  to  be.  Then 
came  H.  Cooper  Cliffe,  debonair  and 
winsome;  and  I  thought,  another 
Raffles !  Certainly  he  put  pounds  of 
"pep"  into  Act  II.  And  all  through 
the  early  stages  of  Act  III  I  kept 
hoping  Mr.  Cliffe  would  turn  up  as 
a  god  out  of  the  machine  and 
cleverly  unravel  the  complications  he 
had  caused — save  the  lady's  name 
and  the  husband's  faith,  and  the 
lover's  life  and  everything. 

But  he  didn't.  He  just  went 
straight  to  his  dressing-room  and 
took  off  his  make-up  and  left  the 
others  to  talk  away — or  preach  away 
— Act  III  as  best  they  could. 

Mr.  Harcourt's  puppets  are  said  to 
be  French.  But  they  are  decidedly 
not  French  of  Paris — they  are  all 
"after  the  schole  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe."  The  only  thing  Parisian  is 
the  wronged-husband's-revenge  busi- 
ness. That  and  quantities  of  "Sar- 
doodledum." 


FULTON.  "ARMS  AND  THE  GIRL." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Grant 
Stewart  and  Robert  Baker.  Pro- 
duced on  September  27th  with  this 
cast : 

Madame    Coolen  Marie    Hassell 

Toinette  Ethel    Intropidi 

Olga   Karnovitch  Suzanne   Jackson 

Burgomaster  Paul    Cazeneuve 

Ruth    Sherwood  Fay    Bainter 

Wilfred   Ferrers  Cyril   S'cott 

Lieut.   Von   Elbe  J.   Malcom   Dunn 

General    Klaus  Henry    Vogel 

Captain    Schultz  H.    F.    DeMont 

Jack   Martin  Francis   Byrne 

Corporal  Karl  Dietz 

AS  the  prophet  might  have  said : 
There  shall  be  wars  and  humors 
of  wars. 

Messrs.  Stewart  and  Baker  draw 
the  fun  for  "Arms  and  the  Girl" 
from  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  I  am 
tempted  to  suggest  as  topics  having 
equally  amusing  possibilities  the 
epidemic  of  poliomyelitis  and  the 
massacres  in  Armenia.  I  suppose  a 
national  crucifixion  does  have  its 
funny  side,  but  to  write  comedies 
about  it  seems  a  bit  grim  when  things 
are  all  so  recent. 

In  other  words,  I'd  rather  see 
Henry  Vogel  as  a  "Marie-Odile" 
German  officer  of  1870  than  as  a 
Boche  of  1914,  though  he  is  most 
entertaining  in  either  case.  In 
"Arms  r.nd  the  Girl"  his  national 
efficiency  leads  him  to  marry  a  couple 
of  young  American  tourists  who 
have  known  each  other  but  ten  min- 


utes, and  then  to  try  to  get  their 
honeymoon  started  for  them  without 
delay.  You  know,  of  course,  how 
intrinsically  and  excruciatingly 
comic  the  mere  idea  of  a  bridal 
chamber  is— at  least  on  the  stage. 

The  playwrights  do  their  best  with 
this  material  and  are  rewarded  with 
much  chuckling.  Called  a  comedy, 
their  piece  is  really  a  melodramatic- 
farce,  and  it  drags  considerably  dur- 
ing long  stretches.  Act  I  is  forever 
getting  started,  and  the  maneuver- 
ings  for  the  centre-stage  clutch  of 
the  juveniles  at  the  final  curtain 
seem  interminable.  Cyril  Scott  puts 
spirit  and  dash  into  the  husband-in- 
spite-of-himself,  though  he  cuts  a 
pathetic  figure  disguised  as  the  land- 
lady of  an  inn  for  the  sake  of  a 
second  act  climax.  Miss  Fay  Bain- 
ter seems  an  as  yet  unspoiled  and 
gifted  ingenue. 

There  is  much  goose-stepping, 
some  excellent  German,  and  some 
fearful  French.  (This  is  the  open 
season  for  "Muhseering.")  And  the 
action  has  to  wait  quite  often  on 
dialogue  boasting  stlcli  epigrammatic 
remarks  as  this:  "In  time  of  war 
prepare  for  trouble." 


COMEDY.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS.  "The  Sugar  House,"  by 
Alice  Brown ;  "Lover's  Luck,"  by 
Georges  de  Porto-Riche;  "A  Merry 
Death,"  by  Nicholas  Wreinov ;  and 
"Sisters  of  Susanna,"  by  Philip 
Moeller.  Presented  on  October  2nd 
with  the  following  players: 

Gladys  Wynne,  Marjorie  Vonncgut, 
Arthur  E.  Hohl,  Miriam  Kiper,  Jose 
Ruben,  Helen  Westley,  Philip  Tonge, 
Edward  Balzerit,  Erskine  Sanford, 
Florence  Enright,  Spalding  Hall,  Mary 
Coates. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS     continue     to     give 
things  that  are  "different." 

That  is  commendable  policy  if  the 
new  things  are  worth  the  while,  al- 
though the  new  often  involves  the 
experimental.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  experiment.  Has  not  that 
limit  been  reached  in  the  experi- 
menting with  plays  of  doubtful 
morality?  Of  course  there  is  a  cer- 
tain curiosity  to  see  and  hear  much- 
talked  of  pieces  by  foreign  drama- 
tists of  distinction,  which  pieces 
would  not  gain  any  foothold  what- 
ever in  the  open  market.  This  is 
true  of  the  second  play  in  the  latest 
bill.  "Lovers'  Luck,"  from  the 
French  of  Porto-Riche,  which  con- 
cerns quadrilateral  infidelity  in  mar- 
riage. If  you  like  that  sort  of  thing 
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it  may  be  accounted  very  clever.  A 
husband's  mistress,  the  wife  of  a 
friend,  solves  the  situation  by  de- 
termining to  leave  Paris  for  London. 
No  doubt  the  dialogue  and  the  study 
of  these  souls  who  are  ready,  after 
the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to  find  and 
pursue  other  intrigues  may  interest 
some  people. 

"The  Sugar  House,"  a  one-act 
play  by  Alice  Brown,  is  more  to  the 
purpose  than  ''Children  of  Earth." 
A  young  married  man  has  aban- 
doned his  wife,  and  is  living  in  the 
cabin  at  the  sugar  camp  with  a  girl- 
ish blonde  siren  of  his  own  village. 
The  villagers  are  about  to  mob  him. 
In  the  end  the  young  husband  is  re- 
stored to  his  wife,  the  blonde  being 
driven  out.  Not  a  very  remarkable 
play,  but  a  real  one;  not  new  but 
genuine. 

"A  Merry  Death,"  a  harlequinade 
from  the  Russian  of  Nichlas 
Evreinov,  is  the  kind  of  production 
in  which  the  players  excel.  For 
simplicity  of  scenery,  blues  skies,  ef- 
fectiveness of  lighting,  significance 
of  details,  they  are  to  be  accepted  as 
deserving  of  public  attention. 

"Sisters  of  Susanna"  is  a  Biblical 
farce  by  Philip  Moeller.  Susanne 
has  always  been  an  appetizing  myth, 
and  Mr.  Moeller  has  played  on  it 
designedly.  Parts  of  it  are  amusing, 
other  parts  brazenly  vulgar. 

The  players  are  becoming  profes- 
sional in  their  acting.  Mary  Coates 
and  Jose  Ruben  made  distinctive 
impressions.  They  have  newly 
joined  the  company. 


ASTOR.  "His  MAJESTY  BUNKER 
BEAN."  Farce  by  Lee  Wilson  Dodd, 
from  the  novel  of  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son. Produced  on  October  2nd  with 
the  following  cast : 


Pops 
Bulger 
Larabee 
The  Flapper 
Mason 

Bunker    Bean 
The  Waster 
Mops 


Charles  Abbe 

Jack    Devereaux 

Horace   Mitchell 

Florence   Shirley 

John  Hogan 

Taylor    Holmes 

Harry  C.   Power 

Marion   Kerby 


The  Big  Sister  Clara  Louise  Moores 
Grandma,  the  Demon  Lillian  Lawrence 
The  Countess  Grace  Peters 

Maid  Annette  Westbay 

Balthazar  Walter    Sherwin 

The  Greatest  Left-Handed   Pitcher 
the  World    Has  Ever   Known 

Robert  Kelly 

Janitor  George  C.   Lyman 

The   Lizzie   Boy  Belford   Forrest 

Louis  George  O'Rourke 

The   Very    Young   Minister 

John   Hogan 

IN    dramatizing    Mr.    Harry    Leon 
Wilson's   well-known   novel,    Mr. 
Dodd    has    preserved    the    original 


characters  and  the  story  with  more 
fulness  perhaps  than  was  necessary. 

As  a  story  the  play  is  thin.  A 
weak  underling,  a  stenographer,  not 
self-assertive  enough  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  is  persuaded  that 
he  is  the  reincarnation  of  Napoleon, 
an  Egyptian  monarch  and  other 
strong  characters.  Of  course  he  is 
a  fool  to  believe  it  and  is  not  the 
stuff  to  make  a  hero  of  except  in  a 
farcical  way.  The  idea  is  not  logic- 
ally followed  out.  He  really  does 
nothing  to  indicate  a  new  character. 

But  Taylor  Holmes  is  so  good  at 
comedy  and  the  business  of  it  that 
he  is  constantly  amusing. 

Charles  Abbe  as  the  irascible 
father  get  everything  that  can  be  got 
out  of  the  temperamental  business 
num. 

In  fact  the  play  is  an  actor's  play. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  eighteen 
characters  has  opportunities  and 
their  bits  of  acting  make  the  play 
enjoyable. 


39TH  STREET  THEATRE. 
"BACKFIRE."  Melodramatic  play  in 
four  acts  by  Stuart  Fox.  Presented 
on  October  2nd  with  this  cast : 


Hiram    Page               Frederick   Truesdell 

Lydia   Page 

Mary    Bo!an,d 

Marjory  Page 

Adrienne  Bonnell 

Mathew   Garth 

Ogden   Crane 

Herbert   Garth 

Henry   Gsell 

Sally   Garth 

Aileen   Poe 

S'ilas  Donaldson 

Walter  Morton 

Bob   Padgett 

Roy    Briant 

Frederick    Harvey 

William    Bonelli 

Doctor  Maynard  1 
Dupin                      / 

Fred    W.    Peters 

Jules 

Martin   Cheesman 

Maid 

Caroline    Campe 

SOMETIMES  I  half  regret  that 
the  punishment  of  boiling  in  oil 
has  been  abolished.  It  was  so  with 
me  after  I  had  seen  "Backfire." 
Certainly  such  productions  make  me 
an  advocate  of  a  dramatic  censor- 
ship :  my  censor  would  see  to  it  that 
any  new  play  was  at  least  half-way 
worth  while  before  it  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  backfiring  was  done  by  Mary 
Boland,  who  did  the  Mary  Turner 
stunt  from  "Within  the  Law," 
marrying  her  hated  employer's  son, 
further  mixing  up  his  already  mud- 
dled business  affairs,  and  generally 
getting  a  revenge  which  she  re- 
nounced for  love  of  her  young  hus- 
band— the  emptiest-pated  "juvenile" 
the  season  has  disclosed. 

The  piece  is  utterly  deficient  in 
novelty  of  plot,  reality  of  characteri- 
zation or  cleverness  of  dialogue.  The 
most  absurd  puppets  marched  or. 
and  off,  chattering  platitudes,  and 


struggling  hard  to  vitali/e  banality. 
Only  the  actors  laughed  at  the  jokes ; 
the  audience  did  its  laughing  at  the 
"situations"  and  the  "serious"  lines. 
My  sympathy  went  out  to  Frederick 
Truesdell.  Surely  no  actor  ever  had 
a  more  ridiculous  role  to  attempt 
than  that  of  the  ruined  cotton  man- 
ufacturer who  turned  night  watch- 
man in  his  rival's  plant. 


GLOBE.  "BETTY."  Musical  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Frederick  Lons- 
dale  and  Gladys  Unger.  Music  by 
Paul  A.  Rubens,  lyrics  by  Adrian 
Ross  and  Paul  A.  Rubens.  Produced 
on  October  3rd  with  this  cast: 

Duke  of  Crowbridge  Joseph  Herbert 

Gerard  Joseph  Santley 
Lord    D'Arcy    Playne 

Raymond    Hitchcock 

David    Playne  Master   Lowrie 

Hon.  Victor  Halifax  Henry  Vincent 

Achillc   Jotte  Peter   Page 

Hiller  Sam   Burbank 

Alf  Master  Crumpton 

Cedric  Alan    Fagan 

Lathers  Eugene  Revere 

Dora  Katheiine  Stewart 

Cliiquette  Justine    Johnstone 

Jane  Marion  Davies 

Hetty  Ivy   Sawyer 

BETTY,"  the  new  musical  comedy 
in  which  Raymond  Hitchcock 
disports  himself,  may  be  native  to 
London,  but  the  English  of  it  is  in- 
significant compared  with  the  distinct 
American  personality  of  the  come- 
dian. 

He  is  as  much  like  a  modern  Eng- 
lish lord,  either  of  the  stage  type 
or  of  real  life,  as  a  potato-peeler. 
His  free-handed  satire  may  hit  off 
certain  of  the  less  obvious  and  subtle 
characteristics  of  titled  creatures, 
and  a  great  'deal  of  fun  is  got  out 
of  it;  but  Raymond  Hitchcock  is 
himself.  He  is  a  monologist,  a 
superman  among  them,  and  is  ex- 
tremely diverting. 

"Marriage  is  an  institution"  Hitch- 
cock is  told.  His  retort  may  be  of 
his  own  manufacture  or  be  by  Longs- 
dale  or  Miss  Unger.  It  is  imma- 
terial. The  retort  is,  "Yes,  but  who 
wants  to  live  in  an  institution?" 

"Betty"  is  English  in  its  decent 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
We  see  this  in  the  dressing  of  the 
chorus  and  in  the  absence  of  vul- 
garities of  any  kind.  It  is  English 
in  having  an  intelligible  story,  if 
thin.  A  young  lordling,  told  that 
he  must  give  up  his  single  life  and 
marry  forthwith,  falls  in  love  with 
a  servant  maid  in  the  house  and 
marries  her.  Can't  you  see  the  play? 

Miss  Ivy  Sawyer,  newly  come 
(Concluded  on  page  326) 
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ELEANOR  WOODRUFF  AND  OTIS  SKINNER 
IN    "MISTER    ANTONIO"    AT    THE    LYCEUM 


PEGGY  O'NEIL  AND  WILLIAM  COURTLEIGH 
IN    "THE    FLAME"    AT    THE    44TH    STREET 


Photos  While 


IlKNIiV     IK  LL     AM)     MARY     NASH     IN    "THE 
MAN  WHO  CAME  HACK"  AT  THE  PLAYHOUSE 


WILLIAM  COLLIER  AND  THERESA   MICHELENA   IN 
"NOTHING   BUT    THE  TRUTH"   AT  THE   LONGACRE 


SCENES   IN   FOUR   POPULAR   ATTRACTIONS   ON   BROADWAY 


<By  ARTHUR  DIBIJ'V 


IN    nil    acting    then-    is    iiMiallv    our    pailicular 
thing   thai  uell. 

lake    Heinliai.lt    tor    instance.      Such    mo 
inenls  in  the  acting  ol   thai   wonderlul  woman  aie 

Minllitndmoiis  that  thev  ate  almost  imp.- 
to  visnali.e  01  aunotale,  \n.l  vet  lliei. 
peal,  llu  mountain  lop,  isolated  plan's 

(hat    loom   an. I   glisten   hiillianllv    in   the   in.  n 
I  01    ,  \.imple,  h.  i    Cf)    m  '  I  '  \iglon"  at  the  niomenl 
ni    ilissohnioii    when    in    his    death    deliiimu    llu 
plaintive  III    with    all    his    childish    he.n  I 

loi  his  molhei  I  hroiigb  all  Ihe  plav.  the 
lad  has  been  to  manliil,  so  .ulamanl,  hut 
at  Ihe  liii.il  niomenl  lie  is  a  child  kglin, 
as  mam  aie  in  death,  lieu-  again  is  Ihe 
mieiimgl.v  line  ps\cholo..-\  ol  llci  nhardt, 
\n.-tliei  snpreiiu-  moment  ,omcs  in 
' '  I'os,  .1"  win  ic  al  the  moment  ol  com 
plete  despaii  in  I  lici  toi 

mentor,  Scaipia,  s|u-  suddenlv  calches 
sight  of  the  knile  that  opens  a  vv.n  to 
del-  I'.cinhaidl  lieu-  lransii\, 

the  audience  with  lui  c\cs.  .is  alisolntelv 
as  a  daggei  might  picicc  a  bullei  llv . 
\r,  i  '  I'annlle"  vv  hei  i  she  slid 

denlv    senses  Ihe   teal   mission,  the   ini:-. 

(he    visit    ol     l>nval    pcu-    and    von 
hei    pioplulic    soul   die   within   hei    as   she 
slovvlv    sinks    mlo    a    chaii    and    u-sts    hei 
head  on  hei    bands      a   hltle  heap  of  abvs 
mal  misi  i  v 


alike  and   makes   one   think   ol    Ihe    stoiv    lolil   me 
hv    one  of   her   coiupam    when    I 'ire   w.is   witness 
mg    a    pel  loi  Hull,  e    ol     Miss     Marlowe    as    Juliet. 
It    was   m   the    Potion   Scene,    I    think,   when    I 'use 
suddenlv     jumped    lo    hei     leet    exelaiiuiiu;      '\\  hv  ' 
She    is    doing    all    mv    business.'       Ihe    actor    who 
told   me   tins   seemed    lo   think    il    piove.l    th. 
that  il   a  stale  ol    mill, I  vvcie  liulv    and  llioiongllly 
tlissecle.l    the    result    in    expies  ion    HI  M.v/    /'r    the 
,v,iiiii-'       Net     I 'use    with    all    hei     lepnled     inlelli 
iic, I    pell  Hied    vv  nil    asloinshmenl  ! 


\   \i\\    riiiM-iH;u  \rn  01    s  \uvn    r.i  uxu  \KIM 

This    |iietun-    was    taken    last    summer    at     Nice    after    she 
luul   undergone  an   operation    for   the   amputation   of   her   lei; 


M\  lust  impulsion  of  "ibe  Puse" 
was  tint  ol  a  woman  weeping  in 
dumb,  impotent  vvav.  Of  all 
souovv  that  I  evei  saw  depicted  upon  tin- 
Stage  this  seemed  (he  most  poignant  and 
appealing  11  was  like  a  dog  that  had 
been  kicked.  1  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  the  gieat  Italian  actor,  Novell-.  V- 
one  has  evei  cued  on  the  stage  to  me 
as  have  these  two  artists  I  hev  made  v on 
I  eel  uncomfortable,  as  though  some  /»>*.«• 
/M.V-  had  been  precipitated  in  the  plav  that 
should  not  bav,  When  1  be 

held   Novelli   weep  it   was  in   "le.u"  and 
when   the  old   man   was   deserted   by   his 
daughters,   the    actor    simply    bioke    your 
in  such  a  quiet,   dumb, 
hopeless    wav        It    was   the   gu-vest    guel 
I  had  ever  seen  on  the  stage  with  the  exception 
of    Onse   in   "v'avalleria    Knsticana,"     In   "I 
\    veil!   used   a   wonderful  bit   of  business  when 
his  troubles  drove  him   mad— Ar  flxftfti  at  in- 
mt  •       With    .  :;g    and    hands 

outstretched   be    was   ever   reaching   phantom   ob- 
s  suspended  in  mid  air!     It  was  the  epitome 
of  madness  and  illustrated  in  a  vivid,  autho 

>uch  the  tlash  of  an  unl<alanced  mind.     In      T    T   was  in  the  bis   moments  in   tVAnnuu/io's 

the  audience  the  night   that   1   saw    the  perform-      -^        «««••    t>K...si-«.  ,i    .,!.>,. „    >k.>    r»......    .  i 

at    the    1  vric     Theatre    in    N  was 

Jnlia  Marlowe,  who   was  watching  intently   from 
a  ho\       \   tvw   months  afterwards  1   went  t 
Miss    Marlowe   as   Ophelia.     In   her   mad   scene 
M   a  particularly  line  pieve  of  work^  she  sud- 
denly  hesan   plucking   at    straws   iust   as   Novelli 
did.      I  his  was   il-.c   second  or  thir.l  time  I   had 
her  in  the  pan  and  I  did  not  remember  her 
doing  this  before.     In  this  1  may  he  in  error  a«d 
it   may   have  been   neither  imitation  nor  uncon- 
x   imitation   but   in  any   event    it   illustrates 
'he   •  -i,  thai  great  >"jnd.$  think 


Mortc"   it    is  only   ;is  ;i   r,-,;/   .V.'I/MI/   ;iml   nev.' 
.1     stage    dura,  let  '       Unse    is    able    In    lake     the 
soul,   the   hiaiu.   (lie   heart    "1    a    woman   and    l:i\    H 
|l   bale    before    von   .is   .1    surgeon   can   dissect    and 
h.mcllr    a    hidden    .mil    obscure    hone    in    our    pin 
sical     anatomy.       Then-     is     ncv  ci      any      question 
about     the    intimate,    inner    life    ol     am     creature 

alter  seeing  Dusc  livr  her  before  you  on  the  si 

So  much    lor  IUM    technique  which  apparently 

docs    lint    c\is|.       \YllCIC    sin-    in. ikes    llrl     gu-lt     II 
"Me    appeal    is    when    she    reveals    tlir    l»-aiii\ 
"I    her    Mini.       I  his    a|i|H-ars    in    her    face. 
Voice,    hands    especially,    il    has    lined    and 
modeled    bet     features   into   a   mask    before 
which    ilic    whnli-   \\nrlil    kneels.      I"   de 
scribe    I 'use   i-   utterly    impossible,    tm    she 
pai lakes   tnn   much  of  tin-   Infinite       \iu-i 

tin-  passing  nt'  years  slu-  Km-ns  up  before 

nu-    mm  i-    as    a    benign    Picseiicc.      Shi-    is 
much   more   than   a   mm-   actress.      Shr   i- 
a   snhlimr   being.      Mnn-   than   am    , 
man    living    to, lav.    slu-    is    tin-   mu-    whose 
lit'i-  i.v  their  work  ami  vice   versa        \eting 

\\nli  lu-r  is  iiuK-i-il  an  interpretation,  also 

o    an    inti-rrnptinn.      /  i;-i'ri<;    with    her 
!x\  iv  s   been,    I    imagine,   tin-   supreme 
iilra   ami   reason   fur  c\  Stence       It   is  thi-. 

iir-e.    thai     li.is     m.ule    lier    hmnan. 
earthlv    experience    SO  IO    .lesolaie. 

Hers    are    the    most    desolate    eves    I    have 

seen     the     most     hungry      am!     tin- 
most   hurt.     Shi-   weeps  as   ^hc   looks,     iii 
this    she    once    made    an    illuminatr 
mark.      "  I  .  Igo    /    wept     now    my 

ilMiflV  Her    pathos    has    ilia; 

dry   quality   thai    is   most    poignant   in   re 
diicing   an  aiulience  to  'e 


Jri.l  \   M  \K1.0UK  is  r 
d      "  \s    a    young   ac 


repnrteil  to  have 


In  lioldini's  "I. a  l.oc.uuliera"  Onse  is  a 
ons  comedienne,  arch.  cvHuiettisb,  ili-mnre,  allnr- 
ins  ami  nuitf  hew  -itching  all  at  once  also  fascina- 
tingly young  anil  pretty,  so  unlike  her  Usual 
I 


strange,  abnormal  plays  that  Onse  found 
her  greatest  opportunity,  and  for  this  the  world 
must  ever  be  grateful  to  the  Italian  poet.  In 
'Vitta  Morte"  1  saw  her  twice  and  once  in 
"Uioconda"  and  "l-'rancesca  da  Rimini,"  In  one 
sense  there  are  no  ••moments"  in  1 '•use's  acting 
but  IVAnnuniio's  plays  certainly  give  her  a  vent 

>sion    that    no    other    dramatis 
poet  has  1-et-n  able  to  do.     In  discussing  th-^ 
day    w  ith   a    friend,    Ouse    said    of    O'Annun.'io : 
"He  has  opened  up  new  doors   to  me."     There 
is  little  impression,  if  any,  of  "acting"  in  Duse's 
st.ige  work.    When  1  think  of  her  Anna  in  "(."itta 


think  1  was  most  effective  as  Juliet  when 
1  wept  most,  but  1  learned  later  that  mv 
andiei.  :he  most  moved  when  I 

cried   the  least"     Dnse's  soul   weeps:   her 
he.ui  bleeds:  l-.er  nerves  crack  befo: . 
but   her  eyes   are   rarely    moist.     She  has 
reached    a    land    far    l«\vond    tears.      She 
seems  own  on  the  world  like  a 

benign     Mor  e    who    would 

take  the  world   to  her  heart   and  cannot 
She  ,  cr    her    a-.ulience.      There    is    that 

bush  in  a  theatre  where  she  ;hat   per- 

vades  a   congregation   during   the   Augr 
of  a  cathedral.     It   i,<  not  uncommon   for  people 
-.eing   her  act   they    feel  as  though 
they  had  been  to  church,    "Her's  the  sob  that  like 
a  lance  lias  pierced  the  bean  of   1: 

It  is  not  only  on  the  dramatic  s'.age  that  K 

-.-ting.     The  singing  actor  has 
come  into  his  own.    The  first  among  tli 
artists    to    attract    any    particular    attention    was 
Fmma    Calve.      People    became    so    enthns 
over  her  that  she  was  called  the  "Singr 
when   she  first   loomed   upon   the  horiron  in   the 
early   nine. 

In-fore  her  time  it  was  the  conventional  thini: 
for  a  sinser  not  to  act.  It  was  thought  "s 
form,"  judging  by  the  doll-like  grimaces  that 
,1  for  facial  expression,  the  strange  little 
robin-like  strut  that  served  for  a  walk,  the  curi- 
ous, meaningless,  automatic  movement  of  the 
arm  that  v  :~~lntlfd  on  f>ag'' 


Thf  THtftrt,  Novimtir,  /-/<'• 


frum  a  portrait  by  Cecil, 
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f.-mii.iiM-    r.'.lc   in  "HUM,"  at   tl«:   I,i»»l«-   'Il.-atre 
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THE  FRENCH  THEATRE   SEASON 


IXTF.RESTIXG  things  are  promised  lovers  of 
the   French   drama   by    Lucien    Bonheur,    di- 
rector  of   the   Theatre   Francois   d'Amerique 
which  opened  a  preliminary  season  at  the  Garrick, 
October    9th    last,    with    a    performance    of    the 
Beber  and  Hennequin  operetta  "Le  Poilu."     The 


housed,  later  in  the  season,  in  the  charming 
structure  in  Forty-fifth  Street.  This  house,  which 
is  modelled  after  the  most  modern  Paris  thea- 
tres, has  a  seating  capacity  of  seven  hundred. 
There  are  ten  boxes;  six  on,  the  orchestra  and 
four  on  the  balcony  floor,  and  the  auditorium  is 


company  expects  to  remain  at  the  Garrick  until       richly  decorated  in  Louis  XVI  style.     The  foyer 


January,    when  "it    hopes    to    move   over   to   the 
charming   new    theatre   in   West   45th    Street,   in 
which  the  Theatre  'Francais  is  to  be 
housed  hereafter,  and  which  is  now 
approaching  completion. 

Not  only  has  last  year's  company 
been  enriched  by  several  artists  of 
note,  but  a  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  general  scope  of 
the  organization.  Certain  interesting 
events  not  hitherto  possible  by  rea- 
son of  a  lack  of  the  line  artistic 
equipment  at  present  at  the  command 
of  the  management,  will  mark  this 
year's  work  of  the  company. 

For  instance,  a  series  of  classical 
performances  with  a  repertoire  em- 
bracing the  great  plays  with  which 
the  Couiedie  Franchise  has  familiar- 
ized Parisian  audiences  at  the  House 
of  Moliere,  will  be  given  throughout 
the  season.  Friday  afternoons  will 
be  devoted  to  this  series,  and  M. 
Copaud,  who  dared  present,  at  the 
Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  class- 
ical plays  in  the  modern  manner,  will 
bring  his  whole  company  to  New 
York  to  aid  in  this  innovation. 

Another  novelty  will  be  Pierre 
Wolff's  "Living  Talks"  (causeries 
vivantes)  with  marionettes  that  were 
once  the  property  of  George  Sand. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  junior  list  of 
patrons  and  patronesses  of  the 
French  season,  Punch  and  Judy  per- 
formances will  be  given  three  morn- 
ings of  each  week  of  the  regular 
subscription  term. 


is   decorated   with   autographed   portraits   of   the 
most  noted  French  dramatists,  as  well  as  those 
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THAT  leaders  in  that  vague  circle 
known  as  New  York  society 
will  be  active  in  the  interesting 
events  scheduled  for  the  winter,  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  scenery 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  five  prom- 
inent women,  who  have  assured  the  sumptuous- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  stage  investiture  with 
which  the  repertoire  will  be  presented,  by  promis- 
ing to  lend  their  own  furniture,  draperies,  bibelots 
and  objets  d'art  for  the  various  performances. 

While  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  give  the 
full  repertoire  of  plays  which  will  be  presented 
at  the  Theatre  Francais,  a  number  of  very  inter- 
esting pieces  are  already  in  active  preparation. 

In  addition  to  favorites  of  last  season  and  the 
classical  repertoire  already  alluded  to,  we  shall 
see  Baron  de  Rothschild's  much  discussed  play, 
'.'La  Rampe,"  which  was  first  done  at  the  Gym- 
nase;  "Catherine,"  by  Henri  Lavedan,  in  which 
Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe  made  her  debut  as  a  star 
when  done  in  English  some  seasons  ago ;  "Le 
Lys,"  by  Pierre  Wolff,  which  was  produced  in 
English  by  Mr.  Belasco  as  "The  Lily";  Maurice 
Donnay's  "Education  d'un  Prince" ;  "Mme.  Flirt," 
and  others. 

Very  beautifully  is  the   French  theatre  to  be 


JEANNE    PROVOST 

This  premiere  beauty  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  who  has 
been  called  the  French  Edna  May,  is  the  latest  acquisition 
to  the  ranks  of  the  brilliant  French  Theatre  Company 


of  President  Poincare  and  several  members  of 
his  cabinet.  In  addition  it  is  embellished  by 
statues  and  other  art  objects  presented  to  the 
director  by  the  French  government. 


AND  now  for  the  company  which  is  so  richly 
housed. 

A  number  of  last  season's  favorites  including 
Yvonne  Garrick,  Lillian  Greuze,  Mme.  Diska,  the 
versatile  Claude  Benedict,  and  Edgar  Becman, 
are  to  be  retained,  and  Gilda  Darthy,  long  a 
favorite  at  the  Odeon,  and  Jeanne  Provost  head 
the  list  of  feminine  new  comers. 

Mme.  Provost,  premiere  beauty  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  is  called  by  American  admirers  the 
French  Edna  May  on  account  of  a  profile  re- 
semblance. The  likeness  is  only  skin  deep,  how- 
ever, since  Mime.  Provost  is  an  actress  of  great 
power  as  well  as  of  a  delicate  charm.  Mme. 
Provost,  indeed,  does  not  depend  on  her  beauty 


for  professional  advancement,  but  has  always 
been  noted,  even  in  a  city  where  stern,  classic 
ideals  prevail  in  the  great  theatres,  as  a  student 
in  every  field  remotely  touching  upon  her  own 
art.  A  finished  musician,  a  writer  of  charm,  an 
expect  judge  of  ancient  and  modern  porcelains 
and  glass,  the  actress  is  also  famed  in  a  modest 
way  as  a  sculptress  of  merit.  Her  tiny  figurines, 
ultra  modern  in  spirit  and  execution,  are  prized  In 
collectors  and  are  noted  for  conveying 
a  strong  impression  of  gaiety  and 
life.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Mme.  Provost  has  been  very  prom- 
inent in  relief  work  among  the 
French  soldiers.  A  year  ago  while 
appearing  in  London  she  was  form- 
ally notified  with  due  military  eti- 
queUe,  that  she  had  won  the  honor 
of  a  very  distinguished  soubriquet  by 
her  unflagging  work  for  the  men  in 
trenches  and  hospitals  at  the  front. 
"La  petite  Caporale,"  a  feminization 
of  the  title  affectionately  bestowed 
upon  the  great  Napoleon,  was  the 
nom  de  guerre  given  her.  and  more 
highly  than  her  laurels  at  the  Thea- 
tre Franc.ais.  more  highly  than  all  the 
acclaim  In-slowed  upon  her  by  Paris 
audiences,  she  prizes  this  tribute. 


PAULETTE  XOl/K.U'X,  star  of 
the  Theatre  Michel  in  1'etro- 
grad,  is  Russia's  contribution  to  the 
French  Theatre's  forces.  Mile.  Dioiie, 
who  will  be  recalled  by  patrons  of 
the  Theatre  Antoine ;  Yvonne  Mir- 
val,  Yvonne  Kersac  and  Mile.  Rolle 
are  also  on  the  roster  of  the  newly 
organized  company. 

Newcomers  among  the  men  include 
MM.  Chottin,  Lomon,  Cassin,  Peltier, 
and  the  romantic  Gautier,  a  member 
of  the  famous  family  which  includes 
the  great  Theophile  and  Mme. 
Judith  Gautier.  A  list  of  guest-stars 
including  Mme.  Cecile  Sorel,  MM. 
Joffre — a  relative  of  the  French 
General — Escoflfier  and  possibly  the 
incomparable  Lucien  Guitry  will  join 
the  company  for  special  engage- 
ments. The  cast  of  "Le  Poilu"  in- 
cludes Andre  Bellon,  Jeanne  Maubourg,  Belle 
Ashlyn,  Madeleine  D'Espinoir,  Sidonie  Spero, 
Lucille  Kent,  Alice  Martin,  Pierre  Mindaist, 
( ierald  Viterbo,  and  Emil  D'Etramont. 

A  delegation  of  notable  French  guests  will  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  playhouse.  M. 
Dnlimier,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Beaux  Arts ; 
M.  Jean  Richepin,  noted  critic  and  dramatist  and 
member  of  the  French  Academic  and  Pierre 
\\'oHT  will  be  guests  of  the  management  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  French  season. 

With  a  list  of  artists  so  impressive,  with  a 
subscription  patronage  that  promises  a  financi- 
ally successful  as  well  as  ultra-fashionable  sea- 
son, with  a  home  more  fitting  the  higher  tradi- 
tions of  art  than  has  ever  before  housed  a  for- 
eign company  in  New  York,  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  season  will  result  in  the 
most  brilliant  series  of  French  performances  ever 
given  in  America. 

The  regular  season  opens  November  llth  with 
"Catherine,"  the  comedy  by  Henri  Lavedan. 
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MME.   S.  A. 

PUGET 

Who  comes  to  lec- 
ture on  the  French 
plays  and  authors. 
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M.   GAUTIER 

Romantic  actor  and  member  of 

the    famous   Theophile   Gautier 

family. 


JULIETTE  CLARENS 


CECILE  SOREL 

Member   of   the   Comedie    Francaise 
and  guest  star  at  the  French  Theatre 
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French    comedienne,    one    of 

the  newcomers  at  the  Theatre 

Francais 


ADRIEN    FRANK 

(right) 

A     romantic     actor     and     new 
member  of  the  company. 


ARTISTS   AT   THE   THEATRE   FRANCAIS,   NEW   YORK,    THIS    SEASON 


ELOISE   ROORBACH 


THK  first  performance  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
"Maclietli,"  ever  given  in  Japan  was  al 
the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Tokyo. 

This  vifts  the  third  Shakespearean  play  trans- 
lated into  Japanese  and  performed  hy  Japanese 
players.  The  first,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
•'Hamlet,"  the  second  "Othello." 

The  Japanese  stage  is  in  the  throes  of  a  tre- 
mendous transition.  Chaos  and  confusion  reign 
as  is  inevitable  when  a  stream  is  turned  from  its 
accustomed  channel  into  a  new  and  unfamiliar  one. 

The  school  of  players  of  which  Dr. 
Tsubouchi  was  the  head  dissolved  a  few 
years  ago  and  several  strong  factions 
rose  in  its  stead.  One  is  the  Kindai 
Gekidan,  another  the  Koshu  Gekidan  led 
by  the  new-school  actor  Kawai;  still 
another  is  the  Imperial  troupe  consisting 
of  actors  assisted  by  the  triple  alliance  of 
Baiko,  Koshiro  and  Sojuro,  who  deserted 
the  old  Kabuki  school. 

The  Imperial  troupe  is  a  compromise 
between  the  old  and  the  new  schools.  A 
widespread  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
modern  realistic  playing,  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  these  various  organizations. 


THE  translating  of  "Macbeth"  into 
Japanese  was  the  work  of  two  bril- 
liant scholars,  Dr.  Tsubouchi  and  Dr. 
Mori.  Japanese  scholars  with  whom  I 
talked  after  one  of  the  performances 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending, 
told  me  that  the  translation  was  almost 
faultless.  It  was  not  possible,  they  said, 
to  render  some  of  the  words  into  Japan- 
ese and  preserve  Shakespeare's  meaning. 

To  the  Japanese  in  the  audience  unac- 
quainted with  English  a  literal  translation 
would  be  meaningless ;  the  great  barrier 
of  customs  and  traditions  prevent  a  word 
for  word  translation.  For  instance,  as 
explained,  such  words  as  ''devil,"  "witch," 
"hell,"  do  not  excite  the  same  emotions 
in  the  Japanese  as  they  do  with  us.  When 
Lady  Macbeth  says  "it  is  too  full  o'  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,"  she  is  unintel- 
ligible to  them.  "To  catch  the  nearest 
way,"  must  also  be  liberally  translated. 

Others  are  easily  understood.  Macbeth's  cry 
of  surprise  in  presence  of  the  witches,  begin- 
ning with  "What  are  these?"  and  ending  with 
"Live  you  or  are  you  aught  than  man  may  ques- 
tion?" meet  instant  response.  "The  sleeping  and 
the  dead  are  but  as  pictures,  'tis  the  eye  of  child- 
hood that  fears  a  painted  devil,"  is  as  effective 
in  Japanese  as  English. 

AH  passages  where  beauty  consists  in  play  on 
words,  of  similes  and  analogies  naturally  are  lost 
upon  those  not  familiar  with  English. 


TO  one,  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Japanese  stage,  could  possibly  appreciate  the 
significance   of   that   performance   or   realize  the 
amazing  labor  and  tireless  study  such  a  produc- 
tion   involved.     The    scenery,   light,   music,    cos- 
tumes were  all  innovations  to  which  the  Japanese 
actors   and   actresses   could   not   be   expected    to 
adapt  themselves  easily. 
The  actors,  and  there  were  about  one  hundred 


in  the  cast  (a  new  stage  record  for  Japan)  had 
to  rise  above  the  inherited  tendency  to  suppress 
emotion,  had  to  learn  a  different  bowing,  different 
salute  and  postures,  to  become  at  ease  in  foreign 
costumes,  to  walk,  to  sit,  to  rise  in  a  new  way. 
When  we  who  have  been  to  Japan,  see  the 
weird  and  ludicrous  efforts  of  our  own  actors  to 
imitate  the  Japanese  walk  and  their  supple,  grace- 
ful way  of  seating  themselves  upon  the  cushions 
on  the  floor  in  even  the  best  American  produc- 
tions of  "Madam  Butterfly,"  cannot  but  admire 


Japanese  Theatrical  Poster  announcing  the  performance 
of  Shakespeare's   play  "Macbeth"   to  the  Tokyo  public 


and  respect  the  efforts  of  those  Japanese  strug- 
gling to  understand  and  accurately  recreate  the 
Shakespearean  characters  of  the  early  English  day. 

1  he  acting,  though  amateurish  at  times,  was  on 
the  whole  quite  remarkable.  The  costumes  were 
accurate  and  excellent  in  every  detail.  The  first 
scene  in  the  first  act  and  the  witches'  cave  were 
remarkably  well  done.  There  was  fine  color  in 
the  throne  and  banquet  room.  Wherever  sug- 
gestiveness,  imagination  and  color  was  required 
they  triumphed;  but  wherever  realism  or  per- 
spective was  demanded  they  failed. 

Mr.  Kato,  the  Macbeth,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
talented  Shakespearean  actor  in  Japan.  He  won 
great  renown  for  his  playing  of  Polonius  in 
"Hamlet."  Madame  Uraji  Yamakawa,  as  the 
queen,  showed  good  dramatic  power  at  times,  but 
presented  a  most  remarkably  untraditional  sleep- 
walking scene. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  performance  was 
good,  and  judging  from  the  absorbed  interest  of 
the  audience  afforded  great  pleasure.  Every  oc- 
casion for  acquiring  knowledge  is  eagerly  wel- 


comed in  Japan.  With  so  unusual  an  opportun- 
ity as  this  was,  their  great  interest  and  great 
eagerness  to  understand  and  to  grasp  the  beauty 
of  Shakespeare's  words  and  meaning  was  most 
touching  and  impressive. 


URING  my  residence  in  Tokyo  I  witnessed 
a  number  of  performances  of  the  lyric  No- 
dance,  the  only  theatrical  performance  ever  pat- 
ronized by  the  Japanese  nobility.  With- 
out having  seen  such  classic  productions  1 
never  could  have  appreciated  the  signifi- 
cant changes  this  ambitious  and  progres- 
sive people  have  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  Japanese  play  was  a  sort  of 
descriptive  dance,  a  story  told  in  sign 
language  or  pantomime,  the  Japanese 
love  of  humor  showing  itself  in  extrava- 
gant posturing  and  fantastic  costuming. 
Historians  recognize  in  these  old  dances, 
given  in  the  temple  enclosure,  the  first 
comedies.  The  twelfth  century  saw  the 
development  of  the  No-dance,  a  wonder- 
ful creation  which  stands  between  the 
mere  pantomime  dance  and  a  lyric  drama. 
In  the  No-dance  was  introduced  an  ex- 
planatory song,  weirdly  chanted  by  a 
chorus  to  the  beat  of  a  peculiar  hour- 
glass shaped  drum  called  the  Lsudzumi. 

These  plays  were  written  by  great 
scholars  and  noblemen  and  priests  with 
the  object  of  educating  the  people.  The 
actors  were  not  trained  as  are  those  of 
the  present  day  in  facial  expression. 
Their  object  was  to  educate  the  heart  and 
then  let  feeling  dictate  the  acting. 


PERFORMANCES  of  the  No-dance 
are  given  in  the  Kudan  temple  en- 
closure  in  Tokyo  each  year.  '1  his  is  the 
only  place  that  the  Emperor  ever  goes 
to  witness  a  play.  He  is  never  seen  in 
the  magnificent  Imperial  Theatre,  but  de- 
lights to  attend  the  classical  performances 
in  this  simple  temple  room.  My  box 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  Imperial  box, 
which  was  separated  slightly  from  the 
others,  hung  with  the  royal  chrysanthemum  cur- 
tains and  supplied  with  richly  embroidered  cush- 
ions. It  was  --imply  a  small  section  of  the  floor 
divided  I  nun  my  ncighlmrs  by  a  lacquered  railing 
al  out  twelve  inches  high.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
large  hall  was  divided  in  these  small  squares  sup- 
plied with  cushions.  People  easily  stepped  over 
the  railings  from  one  box  to  another  and  moved 
about  between  acts  to  chat  with  friends  and  par- 
take sociably  of  tea,  saki,  or  sweet-meats.  We 
who  were  very  grand  indeed  brought  our  lunch- 
eon or  rather  it  was  brought  in  for  us  by  our 
servants  at  the  proper  hour  and  with  much  cere- 
mony. Others  could  order  tea  or  refreshments 
from  the  theatre  tea  room.  It  may  amaze  New 
York  audiences  who  object  to  the  length  of  a 
"Parsifal"  production,  to  know  that  a  modern  per- 
formance of  the  No-dance  is  now  restricted  to 
only  eight  hours.  It  formerly  began  at  daybreak 
and  lasted  till  midnight. 

The  actors,  with  great  pantomimic  genius, 
managed  to  convey  any  illusion  desired.  The 
background  was  (Concluded  on  page  320) 
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(Left) 

A    N6.    DANCE    ACTOR    IN     HISTORICAL    COSTf.MK.      IN     HIS 
HANDS  IS  THK  TSUDXUMI,  A  DRUM  USED  IN  MARKING  TI.MK 


A    HKAl'TY   OK   TIIK   .lAl'ANKSK   STACJH    IM    A    COIUJKOI  S   OLD 
TIMK  COSTUMK 


JAPANESE   PLAYERS   IN   TRADITIONAL   COSTUMES  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL  THEATRE 


SOTHERN  IN  THE 

<By  ADA   PATTERSON 


HE  lifted  a  rubber  bag,  filled  with  cracked 
ice.  off  his  head  and  offered  it  to  me — 
offered  it  with  the  air  of  half  gallantry, 
half  melancholy,  that  was  part  of  E.  H.  Sothern's 
equipment  as  the  most  famous  lover  on  the 
American  stage.  I  accepted  it,  and  he  showed 
me  how  to  place  it  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good. 

"lie  sure  to  keep  it  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  It 
cools  the  entire  circulatory  system,"  he  assured  me. 

"\\  e  are  ready,  sir."  Director  Fred  I  liom- 
son  awaited  the  star's  pleasure. 

It  was  the  star's  pleasure  to  take  his  position 
behind  the  pale  purple  lights,  face  the  earner:), 
and  shift  quickly  back  into  the  skill  of  "The  Man 
of  Mystery."  He  had  been  a  leisurely  gentleman 
with  an  engaging  smile  and  a  subtle  sense  of 
humor.  With  the  gray  great  coat  and  a  low 
worn  cap  he  became  the  man  whom  no  one 
knew  and  everybody  wanted  to  know  in  the  char- 
acter he  was  filming  at  the  Vitagraph  Studio. 

"He  is  the  most  teachable  actor  who  ever  came 
into  this  studio,"  said  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  the 
managing  director.  "And  we  have  two  hundred 
regularly  with  us." 


DIRECTOR  ERED  THOMSON  was  over- 
joyed when  Fate  cast  him  as  director  of 
the  star  he  had  revered  as  an  artist  and  loved  as 
a  man  when  he  had  been  his  stage  manager,  lie 
had  played  parts  with  him  when  Mr.  Sothern 
produced  "If  I  Were  King.'' 

"He  is  making  the  best  pictures  that  were  ever 
turned  out  of  this  studio,  or  any  other,"  asserted 
the  director.     "He  demonstrates  what  a  man  can 
do    when    he    uses    his 
brain.    His  pictures  are 
remarkable   because   of 
his    facial    expressions. 
His    brain    directed 
them,  not  I." 

Slipping  out  of  the 
great  coat  and  joining 
me  at  the  door  for  a 
whiff  of  air.  Mr.  Soth- 
ern received  back  the 
ice  bag  and  held  it  at 
the  back  of  his  neck. 
Neither  of  us  smiled  at 
the  practical  utility.  We 
could  not,  in  the  face 
of  that  hottest  day  of 
August. 

"What  is  it  like,  com- 
ing from  the  dramatic 
stage  into  'pictures'  ?  " 
I  asked. 

''It  is  coming  into  a 
new  art,"  was  his  reply. 
"I  am  deeply  interested 
in  it.  The  necessity  of 
adapting  myself  to  a 
smaller  stage  interests 
me." 

"It  is  leaving  a  forty- 
foot  stage  for  a  four 
by  three  one,"  '  inter- 
jected Mr.  Thomson. 


without  a  hand.  One  has  to  watch  out  for  this 
constantly." 

"Screen  acting,  then,  is  more  mathematical 
than  the  acting  on  the  dramatic  stage." 

"Xo."  The  man  whom  we  saw  for  the  last 
time  on  the  stage  in  a  revival  of  "If  I  Were 
King,"  and  to  whom  two  hundred  distinguished 
men  and  women  said  farewell  at  a  dinner  given 
to  him  at  the  Twilight  C.'lub,  spoke  with  the  old 
ring  of  authority, 

"All  acting  is  mathematical.  There  is  a 
stage  of  line  frenzy  of  conception  of  the 
part,  the  delight  of  study.  It  is  as  with  you 
in  writing  an  article.  It  is  written  in  the  heat 
and  zeal  of  composition.  But  after  that  you  re- 
vise it,  carefully,  cruelly,  do  you  not?  It  is 
placed  in  a  fixed  form.  That  is  the  mathematics 
of  writing.  The  last  finished  form  of  a  char- 
acter impersonation  is  mathematical.  It  must  be 
to  be  artistic." 

"You  left  the  dramatic  stage  because  the  tax 
upon  your  physical  powers  was  so  great.  Yet  I 
find  you  working  nine  to  twelve  hours  a  day  in 
midsummer  in  a  heavy  coat  and  under  six  lug 
lights,"  I  reproved. 

"A  day  before  the  screen  doesn't  leave  me  as 
tired  as  an  evening  performance  of  a  tragic  role 
did,"  he  said  earnestly.  "A  comedy  role  was  not 
so  exacting.  But  the  public  never  knew — we  did 
not  want  it  to  know — that  after  playing  the 
potion  scene  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  my  wife  had 
to  go  to  her  dressing  room  and  be  ministered  to 
by  a  physician.  It  is  not  our  province  to  tell  the 
public  that.  But  the  tax  upon  the  physical  power, 
of  a  heavy  tragic  role,  is  tremendous.  My  wife 
and  I  are  not  elderly  people  but  we  have  both 
made  an  overdraft  upon  the  bank  of  our  vitality. 


: 


E.  H.  SOTHERN  ACTING  FOR  THE  SCREEN 
J.  Stuart  Blackton,  President  of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  is  seen  helping  in  the  production 


"One  cannot  make  any  long,  impulsive  strides 
before  the  camera,"  smiled  Mr.  Sothern.  "If  he 
makes  too  large  and  free  a  gesture  with  his 
arm,  the  arm  is  liable  to  be  shown  in  the  picture 


She  has  a  yearning  for  a  home  in  England.  I 
am  yielding  to  that  strong  urge  of  hers.  Other- 
wise I  might  remain  in  this  country  and  assist  in 
a  movement  in  which  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  is  deeply 


interested  for  a  theatre  for  the  people.  I  always 
am  deeply  interested  in  making  amusement  cheap." 
"One  reason  I  find  motion  pictures  intensely  in- 
teresting is  the  great  audience  to  which  an  actor 
plays.  Cheap  amusement  is  popular  amusement. 
Popular  amusement  gives  one  an  immense  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Blackton  tells  me  that  these  three  pic- 
tures which  I  shall  have  done  when  my  tv 
weeks'  contract  is  finished,  'The  Chattel,'  Tin- 
Man  of  Mystery,'  and  'If  I  Were  King,'  will  be 
seen  by  three  million  persons  everyday.  To  en- 
tertain, instruct  and  perhaps  to  inspire  a  little 
so  many  persons  interests  me.  I  like  in  br  able 
to  do  it.  And  in  some  theatres  this  may  be  dune 
for  five  cents.  Entertainment  and  instruction  and 
inspiration  can  be  furnished  at  that  price  to  tb"-,r 
who  could  never  expect  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  a  dollar  or  even  seventy-live  cents  to  go  to 
a  theatre  to  see  a  play." 


HE  came  back  to  me  again  when  he  had,  with 
grim  smile,  handed  his  revolver  to  his  pic- 
ture valet  and  shown  him  how  to  use  the  cart- 
ridges. He  has  the  habit  of  unity  in  thought. 
He  took  up  the  thread  of  our  chat,  where  it  had 
been  broken  by  a  call  from  the  director,  tied  a 
neat  knot  in  it  and  went  on  as  though,  in  the  in- 
terval, no  difficult  "close  up"  had  been  achieved. 
"I  enjoy  pictures  because  I  have  always  seen 
things  in  a  pictorial  way.  I  have  always  had 
keen  interest  in  the  composition  of  pictures.  I 
produced  my  own  plays  because  I  wanted  the 
pleasure  of  it.  I  would  not  have  missed  the  fun 
of  grouping  the  pictures.  The  sense  of  the  pic- 
ture made  by  a  group  gave  me  genuine  pleasure. 
Watching  the  work  of 
a  director  of  a  motion 
picture  is  to  me  as  ab- 
sorbing as  a  picture 
book  is  to  a  child.  But 
I  have  always  found 
everything  interesting." 
"Do  not  some  per- 
soils  bore  you?" 

"Xo.  They  have  an- 
iinjed  me.  but  only  for 
a  few  minutes."  He 
leaned  toward  me.  We 
were  in  an  automobile 
now.  bowling  toward 
the  house  he  and  Miss 
Marlowe  had  taken  at 
Sea  Gate  for  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Yita- 
graph  studio.  He 
spoke  with  the  sincer- 
ity that  has  made  Soth- 
ern stage  scenes  con- 
vincing. "Hating  any- 
one is  poison  to  your- 
self. The  worst  that 
can  befall  anyone  is  to 
be  an  enemy.  His  be- 
ing my  enemy  is  pun- 
ishment to  himself.  He 
does  me  no  harm  and 
does  himself  infinite 
injury." 

"I    have   heard    that    one   more    picture,    a   big 
one,  is  contemplated,  before  you  leave  us." 

"I    have    heard    it    broached.      I    don't    know 
whether  it  will  (Concluded  on  fage  321) 
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GEORGE   ARLISS  AND   MARGERY   MAUDE    IN    "PAGANINI" 
RECENTLY    PRESENTED    AT    THE    CRITERION    THEATRE 


HOW  ACTORS  KEEP  YOUNG 

<B    EILEEN  O'CONNOR 


y 


HERE  comes  The  Boy !" 
Two    of    a    group    of    three — Timothy 
Frawley,  whom  every  one  knows  for  his 
Broadway   productions   and    for   its    famous    San 
Francisco  stock  company ;  Harriet  Ford,  the  great 
and  pacific  collaborator  in  the  writing  of  Broad- 
way successes,  and  I — made  the  exclamation  as 
he  turned  the  corner  of  what  an  irreverent  being 
named  Class  Alley. 

Class  Alley  is  thai  carriage  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Streets  that 
brings  occupants  of  vehicles  to  the  portals  of  the 
Booth  and  Shnhert  Theatres. 

He  who  smiled  broadly  at  the  familiar  greeting 
of  the  majority  of  us,  was  Henry  E.  Dixey.  His 
face  is  smooth  as  when  at  five  years  old,  he  as- 
sumed his  first  pair  of  boots.  His  legs  are  as 
straight  and  agile,  his  step  as  springy,  as  when 
thirty-two  years  ago — it  was  in  1884 — as  Adonis, 
he  was  for  the  two  years'  run  of  that  piece  at  the 
Bijou  Theatre  in  New  York,  the  undisputed 
matinee  idol  of  his  day. 


HOW  do  you  keep  so  youthful?"  I  inquired. 
I  thought  it  a  merely  wistful  query.  He 
must  have  thought  it  otherwise,  for  he  flung  at 
me  a  fitting  quotation.  "A  tranquil  heart  is  the 
life  of  the  flesh,  but  envy  is  rottenness  to  the 
bones." 

"It  is  a  trial  to  the  spirit  of  women  that  men 
who  are  older  look  younger,"  I  maintained. 

"Yes.     I  know,"  he  answered  soothingly. 

"That  applies  to  actresses  as  well  as  other 
women,"  I  pursued. 

"That  is  true,  too,"  he  granted,  stretching  his 
much  admired  legs  in  graceful  ease  in  their  grey 
trousers,  in  his  dressing  room,  though  the  little 
clock  on  the  dressing  room  shelf  was  speeding 
fast  past  the  hour  of  eight,  and  he  must  soon  go 
upon  the  stage  as  "Mr.  Lazarus." 

"Is  it  because  women,  more  delicately  organ- 
ized, suffer  more  from  the  stings  and  arrows  of 
theatrical  misfortunes?"  I  inquired. 

•'M-m !"  The  Boy  shook  his  head  in  unquali- 
fied negation.  "It's  because  women  wear  their 
clothes  tighter.  If  women  wore  loose  Greek 
robes  they  would  have  slighter  figures  and  look 
like  twin  sisters  of  men  of  the  same  age  as  them- 
selves, instead  of  like  their  mothers.  The  reason 
is  that  they  could  breathe.  Women  don't  breath 
in  their  tight  clothes.  They  gasp." 

"But  men  aren't  gods  of  wisdom  in  that  matter." 


THE  pink-faced  man  was  removing  his  collar 
with  long  strong  supple  fingers.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  thirty-four  years  had  passed  since 
women  flung  themselves  at  his  feet  when  he 
played  Adonis?  He  was  a  tall  white  statue  come 
to  life  in  the  play.  Now  he  was  a  gentleman 
modestly  garbed  in  the  individuality  burying  bus- 
iness suit  of  gray  just  in  from  his  country  place 
at  Plandome,  Long  Island,  and  brimming  with 
anecdotes  about  his  five-year-old  baby,  Ursula. 
Still  a  rarely  attractive  man  of  ruddy  face  and 
merry  eyes  that  spoke  a  half  dozen  languages 
in  a  minute. 

"A  man  puts  off  taking  oxygen  until  he  is 
dying,"  he  said.  "He  ought  to  be  bathing  him- 
self in  it,  swimming  in  it,  all  through  his  life. 
Then  life  would  be  long  and  healthy. 


"He  ought  to  live  as  much  as  he  can  in  the 
open.  He  owes  himself  a  home  in  the  country. 
A  country  home  is  the  greatest  of  preservatives. 
If  he  wants  to  sleep  out  of  doors  let  him  do  so. 
I  have  done  so.  I  do  so  on  occasion.  But  our 
bedchamber  with  its  five  windows  gives  the 
equivalent  of  sleeping  out  of  doors. 

"I've  worked  out  a  system  of  breathing  of  my 
own,  that  fits  my  needs  and  is  a  good  thing  for 
anybody  I  know,"  Mr.  Dixey  pursued,  adding  with 
a  rabbit's  foot  very  little  to  the  ruddiness  normal 
living  had  painted  in  his  cheeks.  His  natural 
ruddiness  might  have  stood  the  test  of  the  gray- 
ing effect  of  the  stage  lights.  But  an  artist  risks 
no  tests.  Artistry,  like  mathematics,  is  exact. 

"I  don't  bother  much  about  inhaling.  I  have 
found  that  that  practically  takes  care  of  itself. 
Exhaling,  I  think,  is  the  principal  business  of 
breathing.  I  don't  think  of  the  nostrils  but  con- 
cern myself  with  the  diaphragm." 

There  was  a  mighty  disturbance  about  his  waist 
line  as  he  illustrated  his  argument.  The  muscles 
about  his  circumference  rose  and  fell.  The  air 
was  expelled  from  between  his  parted  lips  with 
the  same  kind  of  noise  as  that  emitted  by  an  im- 
patient locomotive.  "I  keep  my  mind  on  my  dia- 
phragm. I  pump  the  bellows  and  keep  my  lungs 
empty  of  stale  air.  Countless  times  a  day  I 
empty  them  by  this  snorting,  as  you  call  it.  Free 
your  diaphragm,  is  my  health  motto." 

"Sleep?"  I  suggested. 

"Always  seven  or  eight  hours  a  night.  Night, 
I  said,  not  day.  Night  is  the  time  to  sleep.  I 
always  lie  on  my  face  and  stomach.  It's  the 
natural  way  to  sleep.  Watch  animals.  It  is 
their  favorite  posture  in  sleep.  Mrs.  Dixey  has 
learned  the  habit  from  me.  She  says  she  can't 
sleep  any  other  way. 


ONE  of  the  four  principal  corners  of  the 
health  structure — and  health  means  pro- 
longed youth — is  right  bathing.  People  don't 
know  how  to  bathe.  They  get  into  a  tub  and 
paddle  feebly  around  and  use  quantities  of  soap 
and  get  out  and  wonder  why  they  feel  tired. 
They  have  spent  from  twenty  minutes  to  a  half 
hour  in  a  bath.  One  minute  is  long  enough  for 
a  bath.  I'm  as  clean  a  man  as  Greater  New  York 
can  produce,  but  I  take  just  sixty  seconds  for 
my  daily  bath. 

"But  I'm  working  hard  every  second  of  it.  The 
bath,  short  as  it  is,  is  like  Gaul  divided  into  three 
parts.  First  I  turn  on  water  at  forty-five  degrees 
Fahr.  A  shower,  mind  you.  A  bath  tub  is  an 
achronism,  or  a  resort  of  invalids.  The  impact 
of  the  water  upon  the  skin  drives  back  the  im- 
purities and  closes  the  pores,  imprisoning  the 
self-manufactured  poisons.  The  shower  drives 
the  force  of  the  water  on  the  shoulders  and  it 
pours  down  the  body,  and  whatever  its  tempera- 
ture is  when  it  starts,  by  the  time  it  has  traversed 
the  length  of  the  body  and  reached  the  feet  it  is 
warm — just  as  food  introduced  into  the  stomach 
is  warmed  when  it  reaches  the  large  intestine. 
With  soaped  hands  I  then  rub  down  vigorously 
from  shoulders  to  ankles,  always  toward  the  feet. 
Never  away  from  them.  This  has  used  up 
equally  forty  seconds.  In  the  remaining  twenty 
I  regulate  the  shower  so  that  it  is  cold.  That 
with  the  towel  rub  finishes  the  bath.  The  brisk 
rub  with  a  towel  is  included  in  the  last  fraction 
of  the  minute.  That's  the  way  to  bathe.  I  owe 


a  great  deal  of  my  fitness  to  it. 

"I  eat  anything  I  want  but  never  a  great  deal 
of  it.  The  only  article  taboo  at  my  table  is  white 
bread.  I  eat  brown  bread  or  nut  bread.  There's 
a  nut  bread  that  costs  twenty-five  cents  a  loaf. 
It's  fine.  I  drink  coffee,  a  large  cup  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  small  cup  at  night." 


Wl  I  AT  of  exercise?" 
"I've  a  favorite  one  that  with  walking 
keeps  me  in  condition.  Every  morning  I  jump 
(Hit  of  bed  and  begin  my  exercise.  Baby  Ursula 
calls  it  'Dada'  being  a  jumping  Jack.  Ursula's 
Daddy  calls  it  a  human  spring  board.  1  spring 
on  one  foot  flinging  up  the  opposite  arm,  and 
count  two.  These  movements  alternate.  One 
can  begin  at  five  leaps  of  each  foot  and  work  up 
to  ilfty  when  you  become  accustomed  to  it.  It 
not  only  stretches  the  muscles  and  gives  them 
elasticity,  but  it  develops  grace. 

"I  never  forget  that  you  and  I  and  other 
human  beings  are  seventy-five  per  cent. — that's 
three-fourths — water,  and  that  we  must  keep  up 
the  supply.  I  never  fail  to  drink  two  quarts  of 
water  a  day.  Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cool, 
never  cold.  I  never  drink  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  or  after  a  meal.  The  most  important 
principle  is  the  one  I  quoted  at  the  beginning. 
It's  from  a  book  that  is  full  of  health  rules,  the 
Bible:  'A  tranquil  heart  is  life  to  the  flesh,  but 
envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the  bones.'  I've  never 
been  envious  in  my  life. 

"There's  another  one.  'Spend  much  of  your 
time  with  little  children.'  Most  of  my  friends 
are  little  children.  Grown-up  people  think  I'm 
crazy  because  I  don't  agree  with  them.  The 
trouble  about  association  with  adults  is  that  it 
is  a  continual  conflict  of  wills.  You  might  like 
me  as  a  friend  and  admire  me  as  an  artist,  but 
if  I  wanted  you  to  play  a  part  one  way  you 
might  think  :  'I  believe  he  is  wrong.  I'll  play  it 
my  own  way.'  With  children  it's  different.  Their 
spirits  unite  with  their  elders.  They  are  willing, 
receptive,  responsive.  My  precept  and  practice 
are — Feel  kindly  toward  grown  ups.  but  stay 
away  from  them.  Let  vour  associates  be  children." 


WHY  do  actors  stay  younger  than  any 
other  class  of  persons?" 

"They  do.  It's  a  fact.  It  is  because  the  actor 
plays  many  parts,  and  playing  many  parts  exer- 
cises different-  sets  of  facial  muscles.  None  of 
them  atrophy  from  disuse.  The  business  man 
uses  one  set  of  facial  muscles  and  grows  old 
fast.  Go  into  the  down-town  district  and  you 
will  see  faces  frozen  into  fighting  expressions, 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  tense,  the  muscles 
lengthened.  Come  up  into  the  Rialto  and  you 
see  actors  smiling,  their  muscles  drawn  upward, 
their  faces  rounded.  They  say  actors  are  pomp- 
ous, that  they  assume  false  dignity.  N'ot  a  bit 
of  it.  It  is  the  business  man  that  makes  those 
assumptions.  Much  dignity  always  ages. 

"Actors  are  like  mules.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
dead  mule?  You  hear  about  them,  but  you  never 
see  them.  Did  you  ever  see  a  dead  actor?  I 
never  did.  Just  heard  about  'em." 

Mr.  Dixey 's  sage  reflections  on  how  actors  keep 
young  were  halted  abruptly.  The  curtain  was 
going  up  on  ''Mr.  Lazarus." 
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Henry  E.  Dixey 


Tom  Powers          Eva  Le  Gallienne 


Act  I.     Mr.  iazarus  (Henry  E.  Dixey):     "Playing  post-office?" 


Eva  Le  Gallienne  Henry  E.  Dixey  Florine  Arnold 

Act   I.     Mrs.  Sylvester:     "My  daughter,  Patricia   Molloy!" 


Act  I.     Mr.  Lazarus,  like  John  Molloy,  deceased,  sleeps 
in    his    blankets   on   the    floor    before   an   open   window 


Act.  III.     Mrs.  Sylvester:  "John!   Why, 
you're     my     husband,     John     Molloy !" 


Act  IV.     Mr.  I.azarus:     Don't  let  her 

ffii    till    she    promises   to    marry    you!" 


Act  IV.     Mrs.  Sylvester:     "Yes,  John, 
she  looks  like  you,  as  you  used  to  look" 


Mr.    Lazarus  is  a  rich    miner,   who   returns  unknown  to  his  deserter!    wife   and   daughter,  and  straightens  out  their  various  troubles.     He  rids  the  wife  of  a  blood-sucking  husband, 
(she    had    married    again    having    thought    No.    1    to    have    been    killed    in    a    railroad  accident)     and    sufficiently    endows    his    child    with    the    means    necessary    to    marry    a 
deserving    hard-working   young   artist.      Having    salved    his   conscience,    as    far   as   money  will  do  it.   the  unknown,   fearing  that  the  galling  chains  of   matrimony   will    never   suit 
hii  spirit   of  wanderlust,   quietly  skips   out  leaving  them  all  in  doubt  as  to   whether  he  was  the  real  husband-father. 


SCENES    IN    "MR.    LAZARUS"    AT    THE    SHUBERT    THEATRE 


WHEN  THE   MANAGERS  WENT  ON  STRIKE 

Hv  ALFRED   GRUNBERG 


IT  was  the  greatest  sensation  New  York  had 
ever  known.  Business  was  practically  sus- 
pended. All  Broadway  was  agape.  Along 
the  Rialto,  from  34th  to  50th  Streets,  little  short 
of  a  panic  reigned. 

"The  theatre  managers  on  strike !"  cried  the 
habitues  of  the  Bald  Head  row.  What  on  earth 
shall  we  do  with  our  evenings?" 

Ticket  speculators  were  badly  frightened. 
"We'll  sure  starve!"  they  howled.  "We  don't 
know  any  other  way  to  make  a  living.  If  we  did 
we  wouldn't  be  speculators ." 

But  it  was  the  playwrights  and  actors  who 
were  hit  the  hardest. 

"What's  to  become  of  my  melodramas?" 
moaned  Owen  Davis  at  the  emergency  meeting 
of  playwrights  and  actors  which  had  been  hastily 
called.  'T  can't  suddenly  stop  writing  'em  after 
producing  three  and  four  a  season." 

"That's  right."  muttered  Roi  Cooper  Megrue. 
"  "I'is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 
I  won't  have  to  see  any  more  of  your  wretched 
plays." 

"You  needn't  talk,"  retorted  Davis  wrath  fully. 
"Aren't  you  the  man  who  lifted  the  third  act  of 
'Gay  Lord  Quex'  and  used  it  in  'Under  Cover'? 
However,  I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you  for  one 
smart  thing.  You  certainly  fooled  poor  old  Dave 
into  producing  'Seven  Chances.'  He  was  taking 
more  than  seven  when  he  put  that  piece  on." 

Dramatists  and  players  all  chuckled,  but  a  sob 
from  Emma  Dunn  recalled  their  attention  to  the 
crisis  at  hand. 

"It  all  had  to.  happen  just  when  I've  got  a  play 
where  I  don't  play  the  part  (if  a  mother,"  she 
cried.  "At  last  I  got  away  from  the  mother 
parts,  and  now  a  strike  comes." 


AE.  THOMAS,  author  of  "The  Rainbow," 
•  took  the  chair. 

"Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  he  began,  with  a  tear 
in  his  voice.  "We  must  think  of  some  way  to 
break  this  strike.  As  I  understand  it,  the  the- 
atrical managers  were  dazed  when  they  saw  how 
quickly  the  railroad  employees  won  their  conces- 
sions. At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  it  was  de- 
cided that  if  all  the  theatres  were  closed  and 
they  (the  managers)  went  on  strike,  both  the 
public  and  the  actors  would  have  to  meet  their 
demands.  President  Wilson  is  a  great  theatre 
fan  as  you  know.  The  managers  figure  that  the 
President  will  insist  on  having  the  theatres  open 
and  so  will  side  with  them.  They  want  to  reduce 
actors'  salaries  and  increase  the  price  of  theatre 
tickets.  The  strike  has  been  on  for  two  days 
and  I  see  no  hope  of  their  backing  down." 

"Break  the  strike!"  went  up  a  determined 
shout. 

"All  right,  but  who  has  the  money  to  produce 
plays  and  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  the- 
atres? Every  manager  in  the  city  has  walked 
out." 

Silent  consternation  prevailed. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  continued  Mr.  Thomas. 

"The  first  one  since  'The  Rainbow,' "  cried  a 
voice. 

Without  noticing  the  rudeness,  the  speaker 
continued : 

"I  suggest  we  send  a  representative  to  the 
managers  to  find  out  exactly  what  they  want." 

This  was  agreed  to  and  a  Playwright  was 
selected  by  acclamation. 


"I'll  take  my  script  with  me,"  murmured  the 
Playwright  softly  to  himself.  "One  never  can 
tell.  It'll  be  the  first  time  I've  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  inside  a  manager's  office." 


AN  hour  later  the  Playwright,  manuscript  in 
hand,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Lcc 
Shubcrt. 

"1  absolutely  refuse  to  read  it,"  exclaimed  Lee, 
testily,  before  the  visitor  could  open  his  mouth. 
"This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I'm  free  from 
trouble.  If  the  street  cars,  garment  trades  and 
railroads  can  go  on  strike,  I'd  like  to  know  why 
theatrical  managers  can't." 

"But,  .Mr.  Shubert,"  exclaimed  the  Playwright, 
thinking  of  his  play  and  forgetting  his  mission. 
"There's  enough  spice  in  my  play  to  make  the 
police  close  the  theatre.  Think  of  the  advertising." 

Lee's  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  furtively  at 
the  manuscript. 

"No,"  he  said  sternly.  "Get  thee  in  front  of 
me,  Satan !  I  must  keep  my  promise  to  the 
managers." 

"Would  it  be  the  first  you've  broken?"  inquired 
the  Playwright  meekly. 

Ignoring  the  tactless  remark,  Lee  went  on : 

"All  the  Xew  York  managers  have  decided  to 
strike.  We  refuse  any  longer  to  produce  shows 
unless  we  see  more  profit." 

"Is  every  manager  with  you?" 

"Everyone  but  Winthrop  Ames.  If  he  tries  to 
put  on  anything,  we  should  worry !  The  public 
wouldn't  go  to  his  show  if  you  gave  the  tickets 
away." 

"Why  didn't  he  join  you  ?" 

"lie  said  he  never  makes  money  anyway,  so 
why  should  he  strike?" 

"Winthrop  is  a  highbrow,"  murmured  the 
Playwright. 

"Sure  he  is,"  retorted  Lee.  "That's  why  he 
loses  money.  He  produces  a  good  play  and  loses 
his  head.  I  put  on  a  poor  one  and  make  a  for- 
tune. He  pays  $10,000  for  a  prize  play  and  it 
fails.  I  don't  pay  the  author  ten  cents  and  it's 
a  success." 

"But  he  produces  plays  for  the  love  of  art.  He 
doesn't  want  to  make  money." 

"Then  he's  a  great  success,"  chuckled  Lee. 
"He  succeeds  every  season." 

Seeing  that  every  effort  to  interest  Mr.  Shu- 
bert in  his  piece  was  futile,  the  Playwright  went 
to  A.  H.  Woods. 


FINE,    I'm    feeling   fine,"   smiled    Mr.    Woods. 
"For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years   I   don't 
feel  as  though  a  cop  were  at  my  neck,  or  a  pistol 
being  shoved  down  my  back  or  a  farce  bedroom 
scene  floating  in  front  of  my  eyes.     You  see  I 
read    so   many   crook   plays    and    semi-humorous 
farces    that    my    life's    a    perfect    Bedlam.      The 
other    night    someone    said :    'Where    are    those 
matches?"  and  I  answered,  'Please  don't  lock  me 
up.      I    didn't    steal    the    precious    things.'      I'm 
honestly  beginning  to   talk   like   the   plays   I   put 
on.     Yes — this  strike  is  a  fine  thing." 
"But  what  will  the  public  do  for  plays?" 
The  manager  leaned   forward  eagerly. 
"That's  just  it.     What  will  they  do?     Nothing. 
They    can't    use    strike-breakers    because    we've 
picketed   all   the  theatres.     If  anvone   whn   looks 


like  real  money  comes  along  we  hit  him  over 
the  head  and  take  his  roll  away  from  him.  The 
theatrical  angels  have  quite  flying  around  Broad- 
way. We  clip  their  wings  if  they  do." 

"And  how  about  actors?"  queried  the  questioner. 

"'I  he  strike  was  called  to  teach  actors  a  lesson. 
Those  ham  fatter-,  think  we  have  to  pay  them 
whatever  they  ask.  We'll  show  'em.  They  must 
meet  our  terms.  We  insist  that  actors  shall — 
but  wait  a  minute.  I'll  show  you  a  list  of  our 
demands." 

Mr.  Woods  then  produced  a  sheet  on  which 
appeared  the  following : 

1.  The  public  shall  pay  $5  for  orchestra  scats, 
and  no  seat  in  the  hou-e  shall  be  less  than  $:.!. 

2.  The  public  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  curtain 
rises   at    !).3(>    P.    M.   and    the   play    eiuN    at    Ui.l'.n. 
One  hour's  entertainment  is  enough    for  anyone. 

:i.  The  public  shall  buy  all  ticke'.s  from  the 
speculators  who,  of  course,  will  buy  them  from 
the  managers.  This  will  do  away  with  box  office 
men,  and  deprive  the  public  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  insulted. 

A.  All  programs  shall  be  purchased.  If  the 
Hippodrome  can  get  away  with  it,  why  can't  the 
theatres  ?  The  restaurants  charge  for  bread  and 
l.uHer.  Why  shouldn't  we  charge  for  programs'" 

.">.  Actors  shall  rehearse  for  three  or  four 
months  without  pay.  If  the  play  is  a  failure  they 
shall  contribute  to  the  manager  to  help  him  bear 
the  loss  involved. 

6.  All  young  actors  shall  pay  the  manager   t"V 
the  privilege  of   playing  parts.     Look  at   the  ex- 
perience they  get. 

7.  Every  time  a  chorus  girl  marries  a  million- 
aire  she   shall   pay  the  manager   $1110.11(10   a   year 
during  life  because   if  the   manager  hadn't  hired 
her,  where  would  the  millionaire  have  seen  her:' 


THE  Playwright  looked  up  at  Mr.  Woods 
with  a  sickly  smile. 

"I  don't  see  anything  about  playwrights,"  he 
said  gently. 

The  manager  seized  the  sheet  and  examined  it. 

"That's  right,"  he  muttered.  "We'll  have  to 
add  something."  Taking  up  his  fountain  pen, 
he  wrote : 

8.  Playwrights  shall  not  complain  if  their 
royalties  do  not  match  the  size  of  the  audiences 
which  fill  the  theatre  to  see  the  play.  Look  at 
the  advertising  the  playwright  gets.  Playwrights 
are  forbidden  to  hire  anyone  to  check  up  the  re- 
ceipts. 

"That  fixes  you,"  laughed  the  manager  as  the 
indignant  Playwright  choked  and  sputtered  with 
anger. 

"You — you  producer  of  melodramas — you — you 
bedroom  scene  producer — you  former  10-2o-:;o- 
man — !" 

Playwright  though  he  was,  words  failed  him. 
and  he  went  to  see  Billy  Brady. 

''Well,"  said  Billy  thoughtfully  when  asked 
about  the  strike.  "It's  this  way  wi:h  me.  If  I 
don't  produce  plays,  I  can  always  put  on  movies. 
I'm  an  elastic  movie  man.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
complain  that  the  movies  are  hurting  the  drama 
and  on  the  other  hand  I  produce  them  myself.  I 
don't  let  one  hand  know  what  the  other  one  is 
doing,  so  it's  all  right." 

"Are  you  worrying  about   strike-breakers?" 

Brady  laughed  scornfully. 

"Whv.  mv  bov,  (Concluded  on  pase  321) 


ssi*  ] 


The  Theatre,  November.  1916 


f-rnm  a  pftrfrnit  hv  Snrntiy 


A     M      K      K  I)     A      I,     M     O     11      K     S 

This  attractive  player,  who  was  seen  last  season  in  "The  Unchastened  Woman,"  will 
appear  shortly  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Shubert  in  a  new  Spanish  play 


Joan,    the    peasant,    hears    the    voice 
telling  her  to  hasten  to  the  Governor 


Joan    breaks    the    Governor's    sword 
with  one  quick  stroke  of  her   dagger 


Joan  recites  the  Cate- 
chism to  the  Bishops 
to  prove  that  she  is 
a  true  daughter  o  f 
the  Mother  C  h  u  r  c  h 


Joan  recognizes  the  disguised  King  to  the  dismay 
of   the   court,    who    claim    she    has   magic   power 


Joan   and   General   La   Hire   at   the   head   of 
their  Knights  ready  to  do  battle  for  France 


After    hours    of    argument    in    the    torture    room    the 
Bishop  succeeds  in   forcing  Joan  to  sign   the  paper 


Joan  of  Arc  after  her  heroic  struggle  to 
save  her  country   is   crucified   for   France 


GERALDINE   FARRAR   IN   THE   NEW   JESSE   L.   LASKY   FILM   "JOAN   OF   ARC" 


The  Theatre,  November,  10,16 


By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 


COMEDIE-  SALONS  -MODES 


MARGARET  ANGLIN  in  "Caroline"  has 
struck   the   correct   note   of   richness   in 
feminine  attire   for  the   Winter  and  of 
her  gowns  two,  especially  will  be  widely  copied 
by  fashionable  women.    The  role  played  by  Miss 
Anglin — that    of    a    matron    approaching    middle 
age,  but  quite   unconscious   that  she  has   passed 
her  first  youth,  logically  calls  for  a  juvenile  note, 
and   this   girlishness   Miss   Anglin    suggests   with 


' 


A  rery  'beautiful  pearl  gray  brocaded  crepe  de  chine 
gown,  worn  by  Miss  Anglin  in  "Caroline,"  shows 
just  a  flash  of  orange  velvet  at  the  edge  of  the 
bodice,  and  touches  of  fur  bordering  the  loci 
underslif. 


consummate  skill  and  good  taste,  while  still  es- 
caping the  ridiculous  appearance  that  is  so  fatal 
when  an  actress  wears  dresses  that  are  younger 
than  her  role.  Our  artist  has  charmingly  caught 
the  spirit  of  Miss  Anglin's  gowns  as  well  as  the 
detail  of  their  construction. 

"See  Miss  Anglin's  gray  velvet  and  copy  it  for 
me,"  is  the  mandate  that  has  sent  such  fash- 
ionable dressmakers  as  Tappe  and  Mme.  Julie 
to  the  Empire  Theatre,  in  the  interests  of  fash- 
ionable clients,  more  than  once  since  Caroline 
made  her  very  well-dressed  bow  at  that  house. 
And  the  same  flattery  of  imitation  has  been 
lavished  on  the  evening  dress  of  pink  which  is 
greeted  with  gasps  of  delight  at  each  perform- 
ance of  the  Maugham  play. 

Admiring  Miss  Anglin  and  her  dresses  a  few 
evenings  ago,  I  saw  Miss  Alexander  who  will 
shortly  become  Mrs.  Winthrop  Aldrich,  and  noted 
with  gratified  pride  that  this  heiress  to  many  of 
the  Crocker  millions  paid  the  stage  the  tribute  of 
copying  an  evening  wrap  worn  at  an  earlier 
premiere  by  Marie  Tempest.  Miss  Tempest's 
cloak  is  one  of  the  new  circular  capes  with 
sleeves  and  is  developed  in  deep  burgundy  velvet, 
richly  brocaded.  A  square  collar  of  matched 
sable  skins  stands  out  with  the  smart  fence  effect 
so  much  in  favor,  and  turns  down  in  sailor  shape 
over  the  shoulder. 

Just  behind  Miss  Alexander  sat  Miss  Elsie 
Ferguson,  who  also  favors  the  same  rich  shade 
of  red  brocade,  for  a  theatre  wrap.  But  Miss 
Ferguson  omitted  the  fur  garniture  and  con- 
tented herself  with  a  sort  of  burnous  effect  that 
was  quite  original  and  charming. 

Miss  Anglin's  pink  evening  gown  is  so  much 
admired  by  Madelaine  Dick  that  the  former  Mrs. 
Astor  has  copied  it  outright  and  wore  it  at  one  of 
the  smart  club  dances  out  Westbury  way  a  few 
nights  ago.  Baron  de  Meyer  who  never  fails  to 
note  every  detail  of  a  girl's  frock  was  quite 
ready  to  bite  his  patrician  tongue  out  when  that 
unruly  member  slipped  and  betrayed  him  into 
calling  Mrs.  Dick  "Caroline"  after  Miss  Anglin's 
part  at  the  Empire. 


AT  the  Criterion  Theatre  Paganini  compels  the 
ladies  in  Mr.  Arliss'  company  to  wear  dresses 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  period,  but  Miss 
Margery  Maude  has  revenged  herself  upon  the 
drama  by  showing  some  very  chic  toilettes  at  the 
smart  restaurants  haunted  at  lunch  time  by  Eng- 
lish actresses  and  admiring  society  girls.  Almost 
swathed  in  a  wide  scarf  of  soft  and  snowy  ermine 
Miss  Maude  said  Bon-jour  Mam'sell  to  me  twice 
the  other  morning  before  I  recognized  her. 
Where  on  earth  Miss  Maude  found  the  furrier 
who  was  able  to  discover  skins  so  soft  and  pliable 
as  those  which  formed  this  adorable  stole,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fur  was  like  supplest  satin  in 
the  way  it  wound  itself  around  her  girlish  neck. 

These  wide  ermine  scarfs  sometimes  all  snow- 
white,  sometimes  bordered  with  double  rows  of 
saucy  black  heads  and  tails,  are  coveted  by  the 
debutante  and  the  bride  of  this  Autumn,  and 
their  charm  and  richness  well  excuse  their  popu- 
larity. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  is  collecting  some  won- 
derful frocks  for  her  forthcoming  concert  tour, 
and  her  evening  gowns  for  personal  wear'  show 


that  matrimony  has  in  no  wise  abolished  the 
coquettish  note  that  has  always  characterized 
that  prima  donna's  very  modish  gowns. 

At  a  farewell  dance  given  for  Miss  Farrar  and 
her  associates  on  the  concert  tour,  Miss  Farrar 
wore  a  creation  specially  designed  for  her  by 
Mme.  Paquin,  and  called  the  modele  Farrar. 
As  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  "the  modele 


Paul   Poiret   from    the    French    trenches,    created    this 

gown    worn    in    "Caroline."      It    is    of    yellow    cloth 

with  "bomb  explosions"   in   black. 


[301] 


A    tailor  goii'n    of   brown    I'dour   striped   with    blue    is 

much    admired    when    Miss    Olive    Tell    wears    it    in 

"I'ltL"     Intruder." 


radiant  new  shade  of  velvet  to  which  Lina 
Cavalicri  gives  the  pretty  name  "cour  de  la  rose" 
was  mounted  over  a  full  petticoat  of  bright 
silver  lace.  Similar  lace  formed  a  loose  basque 
which  was  cut  rather  deeper  than  usual,  and  was 
also  employed  for  the  little  sleeves,  which  were 
quite  novel  in  that  both  were  alike.  The  low 
round  neck  was  finished  in  front  with  a  sort  of 
placque  of  the  velvet,  and  in  the  back  the  lace 
fell  loose  in  a  square  coatee  effect  that  termin- 
ated sharply  at  the  waist  line  showing  a  girdle  of 
deep  burgundy  velvet  with  a  bunch  of  roses 
thrust  through  the  knot  just  at  the  side.  Not  a 
single  jewel  except  two  long  rubies  set  as  car 
drops  and  the  wedding  ring  bestowed  by  M.  Loti- 
I  ellegen  was  worn  by  the  lovely  singer  with  this 
exceedingly  youthful  and  becoming  frock. 

That  Ludlc,  great  artist  as  she  is,  cannot  make 
gowns  for  women  of  more  than  petite  proportions 
is  again  demonstrated  at  the  Candler  Theatre 
where  Miss  Olive  Tell,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  younger  set  of  actresses,  is  appearing  in 
the  central  role  of  "The  Intruder."  Miss  Toll's 


Farrar"  embodies  the  last  note  in  narrow  trains 
with  short  skirt  and  at  half-elbow  sleeves.  A 
first  frock  sets  one's  teeth  quite  on  edge  with  its 
meaningless  lines  and  conflicting  color  notes.  It 
quite  jangles,  like  sweet  bells  out  of  tune,  and 
suggests  that  its  draperies  and  encircling  belts 
and  bands  were  constructed  and  posed  by  a 
paper  hanger  rather  than  by  the  artist  we  know 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  to  be.  Evidently  the  lovely 
Olive  was  not  found  sympatico  by  the  titled 
dressmaker.  A  soft  negligee  was  more  success- 
ful. Two  very  lovely  shades  of  rose  velvet  were 
employed  in  this  negligee,  which  was  worn  over 
a  modest  "nighty,"  quite  unlike  one's  idea  of 
what  a  naughty  French  woman  would  select  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  best  of  the  toilettes  shown  by  Miss  Tell, 
however,  was  the  tailleur  of  brown  velvet 
faintly  striped  with  blue  and  green.  It  was  cut 
with  a  longish  coat  of  Louis  XV  type,  over  a 
skirt  which  strikes  one  as  rather  too  short  for 
grace  in  such  a  material,  and  was  worn  with  a 
very  good  set  of  skunk  fur,  the  soft  wide  collar 
and  round  muff  being  of  the  latest  chic.  A 
variant  of  the  popular  "tammy"  turban  sharply 
upturned  on  one  side  and  trimmed  with  an  or- 
nament posed  exceedingly  well,  completed  this 
creation. 


FOR  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  man, 
there  is  something  new  under  the  sun.  And 
the  novelty  is  that  fashionable  women  have  at 
last  revolted  against  the  deadly  uniformity  in 
gowns  that  has  long  marked  them.  For  years 
the  fart  that  Mrs.  Gould  or  Mrs.  Astor  wore  a 
frock  of  a  certain  model  was  sufficient  to  send 
half  New  York  scurrying  to  the  dressmaker  to 
copy  that  costume,  and  a  ludicrous  uniformity 
of  cut  characterized  the  gowns  of  half  the  smart 
women  one  saw  at  the  opera  or  the  smart  social 
functions  of  the  social 
season.  The  late  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  whose 
impeccable  taste  forbade 
her  to  imitate  any  dress, 
wrap  or  jewel  worn  by 
another  woman,  used 
laughingly  to  tabulate  the 
wearers  of  similar  frocks, 
and  when  a  gown  de- 
veloped in  blue  velvet  and 
worn  by  Mrs.  Gould  was 
exactly  like  one  done  in 
white  satin  for  Mrs.  Astor 
and  pink  moire  for  Mrs. 
Belmont,  she  used  to  speak 
of  these  ladies  as  Mrs. 
Blue,  Mrs.  White,  Mrs. 
Pink.  This  Winter  the 
edict  has  gone  forth  that 
no  gown  is  correct  if  it  is 
like  any  other  gown,  and 
the  smartest  importers 
and  dressmakers  who 
formerly  were  most  gen- 
erous in  the  display  of  the 
choicest  things  in  their 
collections,  now  guard 
their  new  models  —  save 
and  except  those  which 
they  know  will  shortly  be 
on  sale  at  every  shop  in 
town  —  as  a  Frenchman 
guards  his  flag. 

"What  are  you  looking 
for?"  I  asked  of  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  a  few  days 
ago  when  I  saw  her  at  the 
''opening"  of  fashionable 
modiste.  The  new  chate- 
laine of  the  great  Astor 
n  drew  very  close 


This  is  the  " 
Farrar"  costume  de- 
signed by  Poquin  es- 
pecially for  G  e  r- 
aldine  Farrar 


and  whispered  confidentially  in  my  ear:  "I  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  not  to  select  for  my 
Winter  wear." 

I  must  have  looked  puzzled  for  Mrs.  Astor 
laughed  as  she  explained,  after  I  know  exactly 
what  styles  are  likely  to  be  widely  copied,  I  shall 
choose  something  different  from  the  frocks  and 
furs  that  Mrs.  X,  Mrs.  Y  and  Mrs.  Z  are  likely 
to  wear.  And  so  we  shall  see  Mrs.  A  wearing 
gowns  of  supreme  chic  and  elegance  as  always, 
and  of  an  originality  that  I  am  afraid  will  be 
short  lived,  for  even  the  most  devoted  disciple  of 
the  unique  is  afflicted  with  the  unconquerable 
habit  of  imitation,  where  the  lovely  frocks  of  her 
more  creative  sister  is  concerned. 

October  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly smart  out-of-town  festivities  at  which 
the  fashions  of  the  coming  Winter  have  been 
foreshadowed  even  more  clearly  than  at  the 
formal  openings  and  fashion  shows  which  are 
always  a  feature  of  early  Autumnal  days.  And 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont,  Mrs.  Dick  (formerly  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor),  Lady  Beresford,  and  the 
smart  young  matrons  who  are  coming  to  the 
fore  as  leaders  in  setting  fashions  for  attire  in 
New  York — which  means,  of  course,  for  all 
America. 

All  of  these  and  scores  of  other  women  of 
fashion  were  seen  at  the  Fall  Horse  Show  at 
Piping  Rock  or  at  the  "meets"  of  the  United 
Hunts  at  Belmont  Park  in  the  smartest  and  new- 
est of  out-door  attire,  and  in  the  "Hunt  balls," 
pink-coated  men  and  rainbow-garbed  women 
wore  the  newest  evening  apparel  for  both  sexes. 
Miss  Katherine  Drexel  Dahlgren,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Thomas  Emmett  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced, has  been  very  much  feted  by  the  Long 
Island  set,  and  she  has  worn  some  distractingly 
exquisite  gowns.  One  of  them — a  veritable  dream 
in  gold  and  rose,  must,  I  am  sure,  reflect  the 
taste  of  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Harry  Lehr,  who  evi- 
dently finds  time  while 
working  for  the  French 
wounded  to  do  a  bit  of 
shopping  now  and  then 
in  the  rue  de  la  Paix. 
The  frock  I  admired  as 
did  everybody  at  the  big 
ball  given  after  the  first 
October  event  at  Piping 
Rock,  was  of  cloth  of 
gold  as  supple  and  soft 
as  tissue,  yet  with  a  body 
like  velvet.  Simplicity 
was  so  strongly  in  evi- 
dence in  cut  and  design 
that  I  should  have  be- 
lieved Miss  Dahlgren's 
maid  had  constructed  it 
had  not  one  of  the  girls 
in  the  Lenox  set  whis- 
pered "Georgette"  in  lin- 
ear. It  was  made  with 
one  of  the  wrinkled  bas- 
ques so  much  in  favor 
with  girls  of  graceful 
slimness,  and  at  the 
lower  edge  were  placed 
three  flat  pipings  of 
satin  in  black,  pale  rose 
and  deep  pink.  The 
skirt  was  full  and  flaring 
but  closely  cut  at  the 
hips  and  it  also  was  bor- 
dered  with  pipings  sim- 
ilar to  tho.se  un.und 
t  h  e  basque.  At 
each  side  the  petli- 
n  page  324) 
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THROUGH  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOPS 


Wll  II  the  woman  who  knows 
her   New    York   shops,   fine 
merchandise    and    Altaian's 
have    always   been    synonymous,    and 
MI  when  a  special  invitation  came  in 
to  us  from  Altaian's  a  fortnight  ago, 
to   be   present   at   an   advance   show- 
in  v;  of  Fall  models,  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  I  accepted  it  with  alacrity,  as 
who  wouldn't. 

*      *       * 

Their  buyers,  it  is  well  known, 
have  a  special  sense  for  picking 
some  of  the  choicest  bits  from 
Paris — and  in  spite  of  the  war,  P'iri-; 
is  still  supreme  in  matters  cl  dress. 


AN  AUTUMN  OI'KNINC   AT  AI.TMANS 


This  year's  exhibition  showed  an 
exquisite  collection  of  gowns  with 
more  than  the  usual  appeal.  Lines 
in  the  main  were  simple  and  straight 
again.  The  art  of  Paris  had  evi- 
dently concentrated  itself  on  the 
combining  of  colors  and  materials. 
For  day  wear,  moyen  age  or  chemise 
gowns  were  in  evident  supremacy. 
Here  and  there  was  a  ''mannered" 
or  a  "period"  frock,  puffs  and  pan- 


niers for  the  sake  of  variety.  Fve- 
ning  frocks  were  short  skirted  with 
long  trains  depending  from  the 
shoulders,  as  you  may  see  in  the 
Worth  model  of  ruby  velvet  sketched 
for  you  whose  vivid  coloring  made 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  gowns  in 
the  large  exhibit.  A  whole  room 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  Paquin 
models,  the  rest  being  culled  from 
various  other  French  houses.  Not 


To  show  Unit  y»n  know  TI'/MI/  i.v 
wtutt  in  new  rrd/.vf.v.  v"i(i"  hodicr 
must  have  such  a  peplinii  attached 
to  it  an  is  shown  OH  this  grey 
square  meshed  net  over  flesh 
chiffon.  The  grey  shade  is  lightened 
in  true  l-rench  fashion  with  lines 
of  silver  lame  trimming,  and  a 
dullish  rose  velvet  ribbon  sash. 


A  Call»t  mmlcl  of  white  anil 
gold  tissiie  in  stripes,  puffed 
over  a  petticunt  edged  with  pink 
.v.i/ 1'»  ribhiiu.  and  .;<>/</  /ii.v.  There 
i.v  a  rose  grosgrain  l>cll,  and  sashes 
in  the  hack,  and  the  piquant  at 
l>uu<  mi  Ihc  frunt  of  the  bodice  is 
'of  the  same. 


I  I'HI'.V  are  simple  and  straight  IIK":II. 
ll'ilncxs  nnc  of  the  IIIHTCM  I'IKI' 
modi-Is  shown  at  the  Altrmn  np,-n- 
iiiii.  in  dark  blue  serge  with  the 
brightest  of  scarlet  cloth  collars  and 
cuffs  and  scarlet  braiding. 


being  able  to  take  away  the  whole 
collection,  in  black  and  white,  as  we 
should  have  liked,  we  compared  and 
debated  for  a  time  as  to  a  compan- 
ion piece  for  the  ruby  velvet  and 
finally  decided  on  the  Callot  model 
of  white  and  gold  striped  brocade 
with  its  rose  trimming.  1  think  it 
was  the  delightfully  crisp  and  chic 
rose  grosgrain  bow  in  the  front 
of  the  bodice  that  finally  weighed 
down  the  scale  in  its  favor. 
*  *  * 

There  were  some  magnificent  eve- 
ning cloaks  present  of  Russian  Bal- 
let gorgeousness  in  coloring;  some 


•W.V.  ;V 


v^iv^i ' 

0  •    \,    -,     f  i      t  /  /  fi  ^-' 

VUU  uU 


• 
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A  hand-made  blouse  of  pink 
satin  embroidered  in  Chinese 
blue  and  trimmed  with  blue 
pipings  laid  in  rows  of  three. 
Besides  the  neiv  peplum  it  has 
the  further  novel  touches  of 
sash  and  little  imitation  pockets. 


exquisite  separate  blouses  all  bearing 
the  new  peplum  that  asserts  with  no 
shadow  of  doubt  or  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  blouse  belongs  in 
the  category  of  the  latest  Fall  model 
1916.  A  particular  honey  pot  about 
which  visitors  clustered  was  a  Lan- 
vin  frock,  moyen  age  style,  in  velvet, 
of  a  soft  rich  turquoise  blue,  stitched 
in  a  delicate  pattern  of  gold  threads 
Another  was  an  evening  frock  of 
gray  lace  with  the  simplest  of  sur- 
plice bodices  vivified  by  a  striking 
bunch  of  dahlias  in  graded  shades 
of  crimson,  altogether  a  very  bril- 
liant opening  of  the  season,  we 
agreed,  as  we  came  out. 


Altman's  has  always  held  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  for  me — its  broad 
aisles  invite  little  journeys  of  dis- 
covery; its  air  of  quiet  dignity  dis- 
courages haste — and  invites  one  to 
linger,  which  is  just  what  I  did. 

Whether  I  want  to  buy  or  not,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  exquisite  neckwear  to  be 
found  in  the  showcases.  This  de- 
partment has  a  reputation  stretching 
over  years  and  you  will  find  here 
the  most  tailored  pique  riding  stock, 
or  the  frilliest  of  hand  embroidered 
fichus;  their  beauty  and  variety  un- 
equalled by  any  other  place  I  know. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  veil- 
ing department  across  the  aisle.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  moment  during  the 
shopping  day  when  every  seat  before 
its  long  counter  is  not  occupied,  and 
you  must  watch  your  chance  and  be 
alert  to  slip  into  a  place. 


One  of  the  places  in  the  store  that 
is  most  enticing  to  me  is  the  floor 
devoted  to  those  very  things.  I  never 
like  to  let  more  than  a  week  go  by 
without  going  in  to  see  what  novel 
effects  in  furnishings  are  being  dis- 
played. There  is  an  artistic  treat  in 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  color  that 
greet  the  eye.  A  large  Chesterfield, 
for  instance,  covered  with  rich  blue 
and  white  striped  velours  may  stand 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  rose  and  white 
chaise  longite.  Near  by  will  be  an 
armchair,  plump  and  inviting,  uphol- 
stered in  a  vivid  green  and  yellow 
Chinese-patterned  linen.  Beyond  that 
a  quaint  settee,  a  copy  of  an  old 
model  from  Kent,  in  brilliant  scarlet 
brocade.  There  is  furniture  in  ma- 
hogany and  old  oak,  some  real  an- 
tiques and  some  modern  copies.  And 
I  defy  you  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  unless  you're  very  ex- 
pert. 

*       *       * 

Just  recently  I  saw  some  enchant- 
ing so-called  "utility"  boxes  of  red 
lacquer,  heavily  ornamented  in  brass, 


which  came  all  the  way  from  Korea. 
Several  Korean  dower-chests  of  the 
same  style  of  workmanship  were  in- 
cluded in  the  group. 

*      *       * 

Those  rugs  from  the  Orient,  men- 
tioned above,  are  one  of  the  store's 
very  special  features.  The  Rug  De- 
partment is  "of  a  magnitude."  Ex- 
pert buyers  are  constantly  in  search 
throughout  the  East,  "whether  in 
Naishapur  or  Babylon"  for  the  best 
there  is  to  be  had.  If  you  wish  some 
rare  bargains  in  rugs,  those  who 
know  will  tell  you,  watch  carefully 
for  the  Altman  annual  rug  sales. 

And  don't,  by  any  means,  overlook 
the  "Men's  Furnishings,"  tucked 
away  though  it  is  in  the  corner  be- 
tween 34th  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
There's  a  purpose  in  that.  It's  for 
the  timorous  male;  so  he  can  slip  in 
unobserved  at  either  entrance.  And 
unobserved  he  can  fit  himself  out  for 
conquest  with  the  last  word  in  shirts 
and  collars,  in  ties  and  gloves  and 
canes,  in  everything,  in  short,  that 
constitutes  smart  haberdashery. 


In  the  centre  of  the  store,  I  always 
linger  over  the  heaped-up  quantities 
of  splendid  velvets,  silks  and  chif- 
fons; all  the  luxury  and  fastidious- 
ness of  this  wonderful  shop  seem 
centered  in  these  yards  and  yards  of 
gorgeousness. 


And  speaking  of  shoes — Do  you 
know  the  Altman  last?  There  is 
nothing  quite  like  it  for  evening 
slippers,  one  actress  tells  me,  es- 
pecially in  fitting  a  slender  high- 
arched  foot. 

Running  the  whole  gamut  of  Alt- 
man treasures — one  may  buy  rugs 
from  the  Orient — embroidered  linens 
from  the  convents  of  France,  or  just 
a  perky  hair  ribbon — for  the  smallest 
young  woman  in  the  household,  and 
be  perfectly  sure  of  lasting  satis- 
faction in  the  purchase. 


For  yourself  you  may  fit  out  a 
wardrobe  of  all  the  fundamentals  in 
a  jiffy,  and  complete  it  with  every 
accessory  of  special  jewelry  and  fans 
to  match  your  costumes,  with  furs 
of  unusual  make-up,  with  seductive 
perfumes.  You  can  buy  the  leather 
equipments,  bags,  fitted  dressing- 
cases,  or  jewel-boxes,  essential  to  the 
business  of  traveling.  You  can, 
further,  stock  your  desks  and  writ- 
ing tables  with  the  choicest  station- 
ery, having  first  seen  to  its  being  en- 
graved by  experts  in  that  line.  You 
can  give  your  house  a  wardrobe,  too 
— furniture,  hangings,  lamps,  bric-a- 
brac,  silverware. 


The  imported  models  shoivn 
at  the  Altman  openings,  every 
Fall  and  Spring  are  on  a  par 
with  the  aristocratic  standard 
of  the  rest  of  the  store.  This 
Worth  model  of  a  wonderful 
shade  of  ruby  velvet  em- 
broidered in  iridescent  ruby 
beads  was  sketched  at  a 
special  Fall  Showing. 
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(ooks  and  the  weather 


ill  a\ 


win  always  vary 

*  cX 


So  said  a  disappointed  hostess  who  had  trusted,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  in  her  own 
kitchen.  No  home  cook  can  be  a  specialist  in  soups.  She  has  to  divide  her  time  among 
too  many  things  for  that.  So  in  many  homes  where  the  cuisine  is  otherwise  above 
reproach  the  soup  course  is  more  than  apt  to  be  an  embarrassing  question-mark. 

But  the  splendid  quality  of  Franco-American  Soups  can  never  vary.  It  reveals  the 
specialist.  It  never  deviates  into  inferiority.  "Fully  worth  the  money"  is  really  an  under- 
statement of  the  value,  the  comfort,  and  the  convenience  of  these  soups  to  women  who 
demand  that  their  food  shall  always  be  good. 

A  visitor  watched  us  making  Chicken  Soup.  She  saw  poultry  pampered  to  a  proud 
plumpness.  She  saw  the  dark  meat  yield  its  rich  and  appetizing  juices,  clarified  to 
sparkling  purity.  She  saw  us  add  the  tenderest  squares  of  tempting  light  meat  and  the 
fanciest  of  rice.  She  noted  the  delicate  seasoning.  And  then  she  tasted! 

"Such  soup  simply  cannot  be  made  at  home,"  she  said.     And  you  will  agree. 

Twenty  cents  the  can — Double  size,  thirty-five  cents 
Merely  heat  before  serving  At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 
American 
Soups 


Selections : 


Tomato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  thick 


Clear  Green  Turtle  (60c) 


Chicken  Consomme 

Chicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Chowder 

Chicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mulligatawny 

Mutton  Broth 

Green  Turtle  thick  (45c) 


Franco-American  Broths  for  Invalids  and  Children 
Beef — Chicken — Mutton — i$c  the  can 
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Y)URNEW  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  KNOWTHEWORLDS 
GREAT  Music 


am 

(^fl  )  HEM[  !Mr.  Ganz  grips 

I  a   I  y°ur  hand  va  an  intro- 
I/I  /  ductory  clasp,  your  in' 
V  \/     slant  impression  is  of  a 
man's  man — a,  \een,  virile  person* 
ality  free  from  the  taint  of  mor- 
bidity so  often  associated  with  high 
artistic  ability. 

He  is  a  composer  of  fine  achieve- 
ment. His  songs  and  compositions 
for  piano  and  orchestra  are  widely 
performed. 

Possessed  of  remarkable  power 
as  an  interpretative  artist,  his  pop- 
ularity as  a  concert  pianist  is  grow- 
ing with  a  rapidity  that  he  well 
deserves. 

Mr.  Ganz  is  the  well  balanced, 
well  informed  type  of  musician 
whose  sincere  and  authoritative 
statements  cannot  be  fallen  lightly 
by  the  public. 


interview  with  Rudolph  Ganz,  the 
eminent  Swiss  pianist  reqardina 


TheDuo-Art  R'anola 


HE  degree  of 
pleasure  you 
derive  from 
music  de' 
pends  largely 
upon  your 
musical  assO' 
ciations.  Let 
any  person  of 
good  taste  and 
intelligence  listen  regularly  to  fine  music 
beautifully  interpreted  and  presently 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  music  lover." 

Mr.  Gang's  grave,  good  humored 
manner  of  speaking  and  the  hint  of  a 
twinkle  that  is  always  lurking  about  the 
corner  of  his  eyes  betray  him  for  what 
he  is  —  a  big  jovial  optimist,  a  fine,  whole' 
some'ininded  artist  who  believes  simply 
and  earnestly  in  his  art. 

"You  think  then,"  I  said,  "that  peO' 
pie  who  consider  themselves  unmusical 
are  merely  those  who  haven't  heard 
plenty  of  great  music  played  so  they 
can  derive  pleasure  from  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  so  it  is  that 
artists,  if  they  live  up  to  their  ideals,  are 
accomplishing  more  than  entertainment 
in  their  concert  work—  they  are  impart.' 
ing  to  their  audiences  music  knowledge 
and  comprehension  —  their  interprets 
tions  of  the  musical  scriptures  are  aiding 
the  hearers  to  a  new  and  broadened 
capacity  for  musical  pleasure  and 
understanding. 


the  pianist's  field 
immeasurably." 


has  been   extended 


with 


"And  now  the  time  has  come," 
tinued  Mr.  Ganz;,  "when  every  pianist 
must  awaken  to  a  new  responsibility 
—  a  new  and  greater  opportunity.  By 
the  developments  of  the  past  few  years 
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"You  are  speaking,  perhaps, 
your  recent  experience  with  the 
Art  Pianola  in  mind  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"The  DuO'Art  Pianola,  yes.  The  re- 
producing piano  brings  the  artist  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  people  in 
their  homes  —  he  is  to  become  a  part  of 
their  daily  lives  instead  of  remaining 
the  casual  stranger  of  the  concert  hall. 
His  message  of  music  is  made  generally 
available  by  the  DuO'Art." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  definite 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  DuO'Art 
to  accurately  reproduce  your  playing." 

"Well,  I  must  confess  that  at  first  I 
doubted.  But  now  that  I  have  heard 
my  finished  records,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  —  these  records  are  my  own 
performances.  Anyone  who  has  heard 
me  play  would  instantly  recognise  these 
reproductions." 

"Do  you  intend  that  statement  to 
apply  to  the  DuO'Art  reproductions  in 
all  respects?  Do  you,  for  example,  con' 
sider  that  we  have  faithfully  duplicated 
your  tone  production?" 

"Surely  !  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  tone  results  I  wanted  in  my 
records.  The  climaxes  are  worked  up 
just  as  I  played  them.  The  distinction 
between  voices,  between  theme  and 
accompaniment,  are  practically  perfect. 
The  intonation  and  crispness  of  phrasing 
add  the  last  convincing  touch  of  person' 
ality  and  the  tone'production  pleases  me 
much.  If  anyone  criticises  it,  they  criti' 
cize  my  playing,"  said  Mr.  Ganz,  smiling. 

"And  tempo  and  phrasing?" 
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Mr.  Ganz  (at  the  righ/)  engaged  in  editing  Duo- 
Art  Records.  This  Mirk  of  retouching  ami  revis- 
ing the  recorded  interpretations  gives  them  the  last 
degree  cf  perfection  that  the  artist  can  impart. 


"Ah!  they  are  perfect — true  to  my 
performance.  My  typical  rhythmical 
characteristics,  my  rubati,  my  most  per- 
sonal ways,  are  exactly  duplicated.  I  have 
been  much  interested  also  in  the  pedal 
results.  By  careful  editing,  the  tone 
color  and  sustained  effects  secured  by 
the  pedal  may  be  even  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  in  the  spontaneous  perform- 
ance at  the  keyboard. 

"Thorough  work  in  recording  and 
editing  may  well  bring  the  interpreta- 
tion as  reproduced  by  the  Duo-Art 
Pianola  to  a  point  where  it  challenges 
the  artist's  performance  in  the  concert 
hall.  When  playing  in  concert  so  many 
circumstances  and  conditions  may  influ- 
ence results.  In  recording  we  make  our 
own  conditions  —  even  choose  our 
moods.  So  the  Duo- Art  should  present 
the  pianist  at  his  best. 

"Instead  of  feeding  upon  concert 
memories,  those  who  love  music  may 
actually  hear  their  favorite  interpreta- 
tions whenever  they  wish.  This  new 
and  closer  contact  between  artist  and 
audience  is  to  me  the  most  fascinating 
possibility  of  the  Duo- Art. 

"A  while  ago  the  Swiss  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  purchased  one  of  these  instru- 


ments—  and  at  his  request  I  tried  a 
number  of  them  and  choose  the  one 
which  was  to  be  sent  him.  In  writing 
him  I  said — 'It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
look  forward  to  being  in  your  home  in- 
directly, for  with  this  new  instrument  I 
can  have  the  privilege  of  playing  for 
you  whenever  you  like,  even  though  I 
am  not  with  you  in  person.' 

"And  that  is  exactly  the  way  I  feel 
about  it — you  see  !  What  a  delight  to 
be  able  to  think  that  you  are  part  of 
the  artistic  life  in  so  many  homes. 

"That  is  the  wonderful  thing  The 
Aeolian  Company  has  accomplished— 
to  take  the  concert  pianist  from  the 
concert  hall  into  the  home." 


/  have  read  the  above  interview  in  print  and  find 
it  a  true  report  of  my  statements. 


The  DUO -ART 
PIANOLA 

7\[ot  only  is  the  Duo- Art  an  instru- 
ment for  reproducing  with  fine  musical 
accuracy  the  performances  of  great 
pianists,  but  it  is  also  a  play er- piano  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  instrument  of 
the  player  type.  In  ease,  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  expression  control  it  is 
revolutionary. 

The  Duo- Art  is  a  Steinway,V*/eber, 
Stec\  or  Stroud  pianoforte.  And  its 
\eyboard  and  action  for  handplaying  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  conventional 
pianos  of  these  ma^es. 

Aeolian  representatives  in  every 
principal  city  are  prepared  to  demon' 
strate  the  Duo-Art  Pianola.  We  invite 
you  to  write  for  the  address  of  the  store 
nearest  you  and  a  copy  of  the  interest' 
ing  Booklet  of  the  Duo 'Art.  Address 
Department  T  n. 


V       V        V       V        V 


THE  AEOLIAJST  COMPANY 

AEOLIAN  HALL^NEW^DRK  CITY 

Makers  of  the  cAeolian-Vocalion  and  largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  in  the  -world 


(  so?  ] 


Imported  Models 

RUSSIAN  SABLES 

SILVER  FOX 
COATS  AND  WRAPS 


5th  Avenue 

at  53d  Street 

New  York 


RETURNS 


Pompadours  are  coming  back,  the  hairdressers 
agree,  especially  for  evening  wear.  A  French 
coiffeur  with  a  smart  clientele,  is  sponsor  for 
two  of  these;  and  another  rvell-known  establish- 
ment for  the  third,  who  offers  as  well,  a  jeune 
fille  style  with  parting  and  attached  curls. 


A  CLEVER  friend  of  mine,  an 
actress,      believes      that      all 
women     should     wear     short 
hair,    bobbed,    "every    single    one    of 
us,  old  and  young."     Long  hair,  she 
considers    a    nuisance,    difficult    and 
consuming  an   inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  keep  clean  and  tidy  and  al- 
together a  back  number.     When  she 
is  heard  now  and  then  giving  voice 


and  features  and  your  fluffy  hair! 
But  how  would  I  look?  How  would 
you  look  yourself  when  you  got  old? 
Short  hair  is  all  right  for  a  young 
face,  but  anyone  over  forty  years 
with  sagging  chin  and  neck  lines 
('Don't  have  them,'  throws  in  Felicia 
imperturbably,  "nobody  under 
seventy  has  to,  nowadays,  you  know') 
would  look  a  sight.  How  would 
you  like  to  see  your  mother  with 
bobbed  hair?" 

*      *      * 

To  which  Felicia  replies  doggedly : 


"Very  much.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  I  laid  emphasis  on  all 
women  having  short  hair.  One  older 
woman  wearing  it  might  stand  out 
to  the  prejudiced  mind,  accustomed 
to  associating  the  bob  with  youth- 
ful contours,  as  affected  and  aping 
youth.  But  where  every  woman  was 
going  bobbed  it  would  see  no  more 
incongruous  or  noticeable  on  one 
woman  rather  than  another  than 
short  hair  does  now  on  men.  You 
don't  think  your  handsome  old 
grandfather  'looks  a  sight'  with  his 
beautiful  wavy  white  pompadour 
simply  because  brother  George,  down 
from  Yale,  also  happens  to  be  wear- 
ing one  in  yellow,  do  you?" 


And  this  sounds  so  clinching  that 
the  protests  fade  away  for  a  minute 


to  this  radical  theory  there  is  almost 
always  a  shocked  protest  in  response. 


"O,  that's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk    Felicia,    with    your   pretty   skin 


until  someone  murmurs  something 
about  "woman's  crowning  glory" 
which  encourages  someone  else  to 
add :  "Yes,  what  about  the  variety, 
the  light  and  shade  and  massing  of 
color  you  would  lose  by  shortening  a 
(Concluded  on  page  310) 
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PEGGY  O'NEIL  who  starred  in  "Peg  O  My  Heart',' 
on  its  successful  \Vestern  tour  which  continued  for  23 
months.  Last  year  she  played  in "Mayourneen"and  is 
now  taking  the  star  part  of  Maya  in  "The  Flame." 

Miss  ONeil  /appears  here  in  a  sport  hat  and  polo  coat  by  KNOX 

The  beautiful  camels  hair  cloth  of  which  this  polo  coat  is  macte  is  an 
exclusive  Knox  fabric  and  characteristic  of  Knox  ojaality.  It  is  made 
also  in  an  attractive  sport  coat  model  and  in  a  variety  of  colors. 


MILLINERY  and  SPORT  C1LOTHES 

FIFTH    AVENUE  AT    FORTIETH  ST. 


t- 


E 
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Silks  de  Luxe 


NOT    as    everyone    looks    but   as 
every  woman  would  like  to  look 
—  that  is  the  smart  exclusiveness 
of  Mallinson's  Silks  de  Luxe. 
Lookfortlic  identifying  marks  when  purchasing. 


ll'ilioic  Prints 
Keg.  I'.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
Indestructible  Voile 
Keg.  i:.!>.  1'at.Olf. 


Witt  a'  the  II  V. 
Retf.  U.  y.  1'at.  On. 

Georfiantta  Crepe 

Trade  Mark      ' 


H.   R.    MALLINSON    &   Co. 

"The  New  Silks  First" 
New  York  Paris  London 


POad 


owns 


New  York's  exclusive  and  most  unique  Dressmak- 
ing establishment  where  simply  WONDERS  are 
wrought  with  your  passe  frocks. 

A  visit  to  my  establishment  will  reveal  to  you  what 
great  possibilities  lie  in  those  many  out-of-Fashion 
frocks  that  you  have  laid  aside.  Here  they  will  be 
transformed  into  the  styles  of  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row, with  all  the  charm  of  your  own  individuality. 
GOWNS  REBUILT  successfully  for  out-of-town 
customers. 


(Sdest  37\St.,Neu;  itork 


RETURNS  TO  TOWN 

(Continued) 


woman's  hair?" — and  they  start  it 
all  over  again.  Felicia  flounders  and 
weakens  lier  argument  l>y  saying: 
"Oil,  if  vou're  going  1"  talk  entirely 


padour,  tlie  high  elaborate  hair- 
dressing  will  lie  introduced  first  for 
evening  wear,  especially  for  the 
theatre  and  opera,  and  then  gradu- 
ally work  its  way  again  into  every- 
day life,  the  transition  from  high  to 
low  over  night  and  hack  again  being 
loo  difficult  for  the  average  woman 
to  manage  successfully. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  high 
pompadour  was  a  beautifying  and 
softening  frame  to  the  face,  that  il 
gave  an  unequalled  opportunity  for 
showing  off  a  wave,  natural  or  imi- 
tation. Many  of  us  were  loath  to  see 
it  go  and  will  welcome  it  hack  and 
embrace  it  as  a  long  lost  sister. 
There  will  be  the  problem  of  hats,  to 
be  sure.  Those  neat  close-fitting 
turbans  will  have  to  be  discarded. 
But  let's  not  anticipate  that  bridge. 
The  designers  of  hats  seem  to  be 
quite  equal  to  dealing  with  situations 
as  they  arise  and  will  give  us  some- 
thing equally  charming. 


about  beauty 1  was  trying  to  in- 
troduce a  little  common  sense...." 
To  which  the  protagonist  (with  hair 
she  can  sit  on,  of  course :  we  are 
all  the  victims  of  our  "qualities") 
responds  that  "Beauty  is  common 
sense."  and  triumphs  with  the  Victor 
Hugo  quotation  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  is  more  useful  than  the  use- 
ful except  the  beautiful.  And 
Felicia  smiles  but  remains  "of  her 
own  opinion  still." 


Felicia  is  going  to  be  a  bit  dis- 
gusted with  us  of  the  World  of 
Fashion  this  season  for  not  only 
are  we  not  spreading  the  gospel  of 
bobs,  nor  even  using  our  influence 
for  the  simpler  styles  of  hair-dress- 
ing that  have  been  popular  the  last 
year  or  two,  but  we  are  tending 
toward  the  pompadour,  toward  more 
elaborate  coiffures  with  curls  and 
puffs  and  false  hair  added.  At  least 
so  say  the  hair-dressers  who  dictate 
the  mode,  and  show  us  such  coif- 
fures as  we  show  you  in  the  draw- 
ing on  this  page.  The  raised  pom- 


Resides  combs  for  the  hair  women 
are  making  a  fad  of  unusual 
"combing"  combs  for  the  dressing- 
table,  in  tortoise-shell  and  amber, 
hand-carved.  Cast  your  eye  In-low 
and  see  one  such  taken  from  the 
French  coiffeurs  mentioned  above. 
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The  H.  W.  Gossard  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

The  Gossard  is  the  first  and  only  corset  I  have  ever  worn 

and  will  wear. 

Sincerely, 


/OiTW&L  <^u^ 
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Chocolates' 
Don  Boris- FrencR  Bonbonnieres 

Bonbonnieres  of  Exclusive  De- 
sign, Imported  from  Paris,  for 
Maillard  Bonbons  and  Chocolates. 

Your  purchases  packed  for  safe  dispatch 
and  delivered  to  any  address  on  request. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  35th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Afternoon  tea    served    in    the 
Luncheon  Restaurant,  three  to  six 


For  Women  Who  Personally 

Shop  in  New  York 

The  charm  and  advantages    of  Model   Gowns,  for 
style  as  well  as  economy,  for  women  with  model 
size  figures,  are  known  to  but  few  American  wo- 
men,   and    they   zealously   keep  their  secret. 
Many  of    the   best-dressed    women  in 
New  York  City  outfit  themselves  each 
season  at  our  modest  shop.     We  offer 
them  the  choicest  examples  which  the 
importers  and  leading  American 
dressmakers,   used   to  illustrate 
on    dress    forms,    the    latest 
Parisienne  modes. 

We  give  them  tmo  ne^v  gowns 
of  authentic  or  advanced 
fashion,  for  the  same  price 
they  nsltally  pay  for  one  alone 
elsewhere.  Ail  are  originals — 
no  two  alike— your  best  friend 
cannot  buy  the  duplicate. 

Street,  Afternoon 


or  Evening  Wear 

Price*  range  $20  up 

Two  Gowns  for  tDe  Usual  Price  of  One 

NO  CATALOGS— NO  APPROVAL  SHIPMENTS 

Call  and  see  these  frocks  for  yourself— even 
try  tlum  on.      You  are  never  urged  to  buy 


owns 

EwYoRK. 


: 


Aii  imported  combination  auto  veil 
and  scarf  of  the  softest  white 
Shetland  wool,  a  yard  in  width  and 
two  yards  in  length.  It  is  but  one 
witness  amony  many  of  the  charm 
ami  chic  of  presentday  spoit  clothes. 


YOU  MAY  TAKE  HIM 

\\-\- \-\(  you 


AS  I  came  down  Fifth  Avenue 
the  other  morning  I  saw 
ahead  of  me  in  the  crowd  a 
charming  familiar  figure  walking 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  view.  Who  was  it 
— Ah,  yes,  Madame  Olga  Petrova,  to 
be  sure !  No  one  else  has  quite  that 
same  erect  elastic  carriage.  I  won- 
dered where  Madame  Petrova  could 
be  going  in  such  haste  at  that  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  There  was 
evidently  an  appointment  on  hand 
somewhere.  I  was  curious  to  find 
out  and  followed  her  along  the 
Avenue  through  the  early  Forties. 


A  new  riding  Test  in  a  fine  quality 
of  broadcloth,  which  can  be  slipped 
into  quickly  from  the  back  without 
unbuttoning  the  front.  The  special 
feature  is  the  freedom  given  under 
the  arms  by  the  material  being  cut 
away,  while  the  vest  still  retains 
its  snug  fit.  The  colors  are  hunter's 
pink,  emerald,  tan  or  white. 


At  the  corner  of  Fortieth  Street 
itself  Madame  Petrova  turned  in 
suddenly.  Knox's,  of  course !  I 
might  have  known.  All  the  World 
and  his  Wife  go  to  Knox's  nowa- 
days— ever  since  the  opening  in  the 
Spring  of  their  Women's  Depart- 
ment. Society  and  the  best-dressed 
artists  of  the  stage  have  discovered 
that  you  can  find  there  the  very  new 
that  is  also  the  very  unusual,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  sport 
clothes.  '1  hey  come  and  often  bring 
their  husbands  with  them.  For  the 
two  departments — the  men's  and  the 
women's — being  under  one  roof, 
(Concluded  ou  page  319) 


The  "Alpine  Polo  Vest,"  that  smart 
society  and  the  stage  are  taking  up 
in  place  of  the  sweater  for  golf, 
motoring  or  any  outdoor  sport.  It 
is  made  of  imported  Alpaca  wool  in 
a  range  of  delicious  tones,  the 
sleeves  of  a  heavy  quality  of  satin 
lined  with  Viyella  flannel. 
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IN     G  O  W  N     OF 

Soiree  Silk. 

BY     HENRI      BENDEL 


Lustrous    Satin    Finish 
Dyed  Pure  in   the   Skein 

The  new  colorings  in  Soiree  are  in- 
rom-eiiably  beautiful-  For  the  most 
r.atinK  women  of  Fashion. 


The  Production  of  Rogers  &  Thompson 
rrefinrs  also  of  the  new  sensational 
outdoor  stlk—YO-SAN 


"It/o  jo  admire  Soiree  Silk.  I  have 
just  selected  a  particularly  beautiful 
piece  Jor  a  nenu  goivn. ' ' 

Sincerely  yours, 
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BONWIT  TELLER&CQ 


of  accentuated 
perzcmaliiy  ~ 
~K>T  tetotnon  antl 
ihejeunefitLe. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

^The  standard  institution  of  dramatic  If 
([education  for  thirty 'three  years  J| 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 


5iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillMiliiiiimiimiiiiiiiiimmiimimiiimiiiiimimiiiiiiimim mini; 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING 

(16th  year) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama"          .......     $1.50 

2.  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction" ;          $2.50 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" $2.50 

4.  "Why  Plays  Fail" $2.50 

5.  "  Examination  Questions"  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  "Answers"  to  each  Question,  for  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modem  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  horn  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  ofyour  play.         The  above  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms:     $40.00  in  installments  of  $10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address  as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  but  from  the  School  only. 

Addna:  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOl  OF  PLAYWRITING,  1440  Broadway,  New  York 
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I     J[  here  is  such  a  thing 

as  an  ability  to  render 
a  service  beyond  the 
pale  of  competition. 

[    (Jur    studied    service 

combined    with    our 

Department  of  Re- 
colds,  assures  you 

unparalleled     results 

when  Cast  building. 

Producers   should 

draw  on  our  energy 
s       and    our    resources. 

PACKARD  I 

|  Musical  Players  THEATRICAL  i 

1  Dramatic  Players  EXCHANGE  g 

5  for  modern  pro-  jj  e  w  '  v^^k  i 

§  ducers.  Phone  5604  Bryant  i 
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TELEPHONE  6132  QREELEY 
'DHAUA  MUSIC  BOOKS 

DIXIE       H    I    N    E    8 

INTERNATIONAL  PREM  BUREAU 
KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDING 
NCW  Y  0  ft  K 

General  publicity   of  ««  iaUllixeit  and  eHectiyo 
nature  for  players  and  production* 


SEEN   IN 

FIFTH  AVENUE 


AN  artistic  grouping  of  fans 
featuring  the  peacock,  which 
seems  to  have  entirely  lived 
down  the  ancient  superstition  at- 
tached to  its  name,  judging  by  the 
frequency  with  which  one  is  seeing 
the  bird  used  lately  for  decorative 
purposes.  One  or  two  of  the  pea- 
cock feather  fans  were  of  the  usual 
conventional  shape  with  either  carved 
sandalwood  or  white  sticks  painted 
in  gay  Chinese  colored  figures. 
Others  belonged  more  to  the  if -one- 
may-  say  Cleopatra  period,  the  feath- 
ers being  mounted  in  a  V-shaped 
base  of  Egyptian  colorings  attached 
to  a  round  white  handle. 


In  another  part  of  the  display 
fans  which  ''starred"  the  dragon  as 
a  decorative  motif,  one  particularly 
brilliant  in  coloring  having  sprawl- 
ing dragons  embroidered  in  white 
on  a  scarlet  satin  background.  For 
the  sticks  carved  white  bone. 

*  *      * 

In  a  show  case  a  display  of  the 
products  of  Violet,  the  French  per- 
fumer, whose  delicious  scent  Ambre 
Royal  was  embodied — if  one  may 
speak  corporeally  of  anything  so 
ethereal  as  a  perfume— in  soaps, 
powders,  perfumery,  sachets.  A  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  display  was 
the  cold  cream  soap  solidifie  native 
to  the  Violet  house.  This  is  a  soap 
made  of  cold  cream  solidified,  fra- 
grant as  the  perfumes  of  Araby,  and 
wonderful  for  the  skin,  even  the 

finest. 

*  *       * 

A  lingerie  slip  consisting  of  cam- 
isole and  short  three-flounced  petti- 
coat in  deep  cream  net  with  perky 
little  bows — like  gay  butterflies — of 
blue  satin,  pink  satin,  lavender  satin 
ribbon  at  intervals,  blue,  pink,  la- 
vender, blue,  pink,  lavender,  and  re- 
peat. Pink  satin  ribbons  held  up  the 
camisole  and  where  they  met  the 
waist  were  touched  off  with,  on  one 
side,  a  pink  bow,  on  the  other  a 

blue. 

*  *      * 

Every  possible  sized  pieces  of 
"Koustar"  embroidery,  squares,  run- 
ners, doyleys,  piece  after  piece  and 
more  inside  the  shop.  This  is  em- 
broidery done  by  the  Russian  peas- 
ants on  hand-woven  crash,  a  com- 
bination of  drawn-work  and  colored 
stitchery.  The  crashes  are  of  every 
shade — the  dyes  absolutely  fast,  of 
course — in  blues,  brown,  reds, 
oranges,  some  of  the  embroidery  be- 
ing in  the  same  color,  some  in  con- 
trasting. A  deep  cream  square  had 
a  simple  but  marvelously  effective 
robin's  egg  blue  pattern  in  cross- 
stitch,  another  length  was  deep  yel- 
low embroidered  in  white,  each  one 
picked  up  seemed  lovlier  than  the 
last.  These  embroideries  are  a 
great  "scoop"  for  the  shop  showing 
them, 
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The  star  in  autumn  fashion  productions. 

Plays    the   lead   in   smart  but  restrained  motor, 
street  and  sportwear,  and  millinery. 

Silk,  satin  or  other  recherche  fabric  plus  pontine 
— a  new  leatherlike  surface  in  many  rich  effects. 

Result— models    and   color    combinations    truly 

marvelous. 

Only  the  <v ery  smartest  shops  have  pontine. 


Pontine  Sales  Department 
120  Broadway  New  York 


This  Star's 

Success 

depends  almost  entirely  upon 
her  physical  expression. 
Knowing  this,  with  so  many 
good  corsets  to  choose  from, 
why  did  she  select  a  Goodwin 
Corset?  She  answers  this 
question  in  her  letter  to  us 
which  reads: 

"Can't  tell  you  the 
comfort  I  am  getting 
out  of  my  Goodwin 
Corset.  I  feel  human 
in  it  and  my  friends 
tell  me  I  'look'  hu- 
man; so  what  more 
can  a  human  ask?" 

Sincerely, 


. 


Fitted  to  Individual  Measure.      Priced  at  $3.50  to  $50 

CaUlot  it  lint  with  complete  information  refirjiat  the  irtion'i  new  modcli  lent  npoa  requeit 


373  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO:  57  E.  M»d,son  Street 
BOSTON  :  687  Boylsion  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO :  330  Sutler  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  220  W.  Fifth  Street 


LE  CARNAL  BES  MODE 

the 


RttTZ    CAIRLTON   HOTEL 


ufternaon  and  Ofenina-Odober 
under  tfi&  auspices  ok — > 

THE  WOMAN'S  AMERICAN  SVPPLY  LEAGVE 

Jor  the  benefit  joj  Children  .afflictad 
dnfantilz  ^analysis 


I 

/ 


MGIDDINGfCO. 


INTRODUCING  NEW  MODES  PORTRAYING  A  STRIKING 
RESEMBLANCE  TO  'THE  COSTUMES  AND  DECORS  OF 
SERGE  DE  DAIGHII.EFF'S  NEW  MOYEN  AGE  BALLETS, 
"TILL  KI'LKXSI'IEGEL"  AND  "M  E  P  II  I  S  T  O  V  A  I.  S  E." 
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or 
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drape  ana  tailoring- 

elutina 

The  leading  dressmakers  of  the 
country,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  so  generally  recommended 
this  velvet  fabric  to  their  most  dis- 
criminating customers  that  it  has 
come  to  be  known  as— 

'The  Dressmakers'  Velvet" 
The  reason  is  obvious  : 


^\ 


e 

The  Velvet  of  Fashion 

combines  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  chiffon 
velvet  with  the  draping  and  tailoring 
qualities  of  broadcloth. 

Velutina  Cord  is  a  corded 
velvet  of  Velutina  quality. 

At  department  and  dry  goods  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

To  make  certain  tr>at  you  are  buying  Velutina, 
look  for    the    name    stamped    on    the    selvage. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 


ROGERS  AND  THOMPSON, 
the   creators    of    the    luscious 
silk,    the    soiree,    which    the 
stage    has    taken    up    with    such    en- 
thusiasm,   are    putting    out    for    the 
next   season   a   silk   which   they   call 


"Yo-San,"  entirely  different  in  weave 
from  the  soiree,  but  just  as  unusual 
and  delightful  in  its  way.  We  were 
invited  to  have  a  first  view  of  "Yo- 
San"  in  the  spacious  show-rooms  of 
Messrs.  Roger  and  Thompson  before 
the  fabric  was  put  out  on  the  market 
and  can  assure  you  that  women  are 
going  to  be  charmed  with  this 
Japanese  lady.  Body,  suppleness 
and  durability  are  the  features 
that  characterize  all  their  silks 
and  ''Yo-San"  is  no  exception. 
She  comes  in  every  shade  and  in 
enchanting  combinations  of  differ- 
ent colored  stripes.  Dust-shed- 
ding, and  not  easily  wrinkled, 
wearing  like  iron,  "Yo-San"  will 
be  the  perfect  material  for  sport 
skirts  and  jackets,  for  one-piece 
gowns  and  suits. 


Madame  Homer,  who  specializes 
in     rebuilding    new    gowns 
from  old — though  she  builds 
all-new       ones       too  —  has 
among    other    qualifications 
for  her  vocation  a  stage  ap- 
prenticeship   in    the    back- 
ground, which  gives  her  a  special 
knowledge  of  line  and  what  makes 
for  effectiveness. 

Among  her  patronnes  are  many 
actresses,  who,  tradition  to  the 
contrary  are  very  far  from  spend- 
thrift and  know  the  saving  to  be 
made  in  using  material  still  per- 
fectly good  in  an  out-of-date 
gown  in  combination  with  a  small 
amount  of  new. 

Madame  Homer  can  give  you 
back  for  a  fresh  season,  changed 
just  enough  for  variety,  the  general 
air  and  color  of  the  gown  that 
everyone  said  was  so  becoming 
to  you.  She  can  extract  the  ma- 
terial that  cost  you  so  many  dol- 
lars the  yard  from  one  frock  and 
combine  it  with  something  that 
costs  not  quite  so  many  dollars  a 
yard.  She  can  take  the  coat  of  i 
suit  that  you  have  always  liked 
so  much,  but  whose  skirt  was 
simply  impossible,  and  return  the 


suit  to  you  in  toto,  with  a  skirt 
prestidigitated  into  matching  the  be- 
comingness  of  the  coat. 


There  are  so  many  color  combin- 
ations put  out  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Pontine.  You  know  Pontine,  of 
course !  The  latest  novelty  for  coats 
— leather  on  one  side  and  satin  on 
the  other  woven  together,  soft  and 
pliable!  Some  of  the  color  combin- 
ations are  Alice  blue  leather  and 
rose  inside,  tan  and  rose,  dark  brown 
and  wine  color,  tan  and  old  blue, 
purple  and  black — and  a  myriad 
others. 


As  Paris  sponsors  velvet  gowns, 
an  added  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
vogue  of  Velutina,  the  soft  folds 
into  which  that  material  so  readily 
falls  making  it  just  the  thing  for  the 
full  moyen  age  frock.  At  a  recent 
dress  rehearsal  of  "The  Blue  En- 
velope," just  before  it  left  town  to 
tour  the  country,  I  saw  a  beautiful 
gown  of  Velutina  worn  in  the  first 
act  by  Miss  Carrie  Reynolds.  The 
gown  had  a  full  skirt  and  the  waist 
was  covered  with  silver  brocade,  its 
long  sleeves  being  edged  with  Span- 
ish lace. 


The  far-reaching  influence  of  the  Russian 
Ballet  is  still  seen  in  Fall  Fashions. 
This  Jenny  coat,  for  instance,  to  he  dis- 
played on  the  sist,  at  the  Rit:-Carlton 
"Carnaval  des  Modes,"  sponsored  by 
Giddings,  shows  a  striking  likeness  to 
the  winglike  drapery  of  the  nymphs 
in  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun.'1  Metallic 
brocade  in  rose  and  siher  is  the  outside, 
the  lining  of  melon  colored  chiffon  velvet, 
and  the  enchanting  deep  double  collar  of 
alternate  bands  of  moleskin  and  silver 
ribbon. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Motor — Especially  in  Closed  Cars 


Preferable  in  any  car,  a  quiet  motor  is 
essential  in  closed  cars. 

And  the  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve 
motor  is  not  only  quiet  when  new — 

It  stays  quiet. 

In  fact  it  grows  steadily  more  and  more 
quiet  with  use  until  it  becomes  vir- 
tually silent. 

The 


No  other  type  of  motor  in  the  world 
gets  quieter  as  it  ages. 

And  this  means  more  than  absence  of 
noise — it  also  means  absence  of  wear. 

The  Willys-Knight  is  the  healthiest, 
quietest,  longest  lived  motor  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Select  it  for  your  comfort. 
Willys-Overland   Company,  Toledo, 

"  Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


But  select  it  also  for  its  greater  per- 
manence of  value. 

See  the  nearest  Overland  dealer  and 
place  your  order  promptly. 

The  price  shows  that  the  economies  of 
large  production  create  closed  car 
values  which  no  other  producer  can 
equal 

Ohio 


A  CORNER  IN 

BALD  HEADS! 

A  Galaxy  of  Nudes  from  the  Neck  Up ! 


OME  of  these  days  our  guardians  of  the  public's 
morals  will  empty  the  vials  of  (heir  wrath  not  upon 
the  undressed  broilers  behind  the  foot' 
lights  but  upon  that  shameless  exhibi^ 
tion  of  partial  exposure  in  the  first 
four   rows   of  the  orchestra!      We 
await    the     day    with    a    palpitating 
heart.      And    we    shall    see    that    it   is 
properly    recorded     in    The    Theatre,   as 
is  everything    of  importance    that   goes   on 
in  front  or  behind. 

Send  us  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
for    a   year's    subscription,    before 
November  Fifteenth,  and  receive 
the  Christmas  Number  free. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 

Your  name  and  address  here 


fen  'd  be  surprised  to  i 
fioiv  easih  you  can  pin  jour 
Check  or  Money  Order  far 
$1.50  lo  this  margin 


The  Theatre,  November,  i 


YOU   MAY  TAKE   HIM   WITH   YOU 


(Continued  fi'oni  jHtgc  31!i) 


each  fuels  at  home  in  the  other's, 
and  the  Women's  Department  is  es- 
pecially welcoming  and  cordial  to 
the  man.  So  you  may  see  the  mil- 
lionaire known  on  two  continents 
helping  his  wife  select  Alpine  Polo 
Vests,  or  the  husband  of  a  Dolly 


\ 


'  / 
.    ' 

I 


counted  for  her  look  of  satisfaction 
at  least. 

*      *      * 

Satisfaction  would  seem  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  Knox  shoppers.  I 
came  across  another  satisfied  lady  I 
know,  accompanied  by  her  admiring 
Other  Half.  They  were  stocking  out 
for  a  short  "Anniversary"  honey- 
moon, a  motor  trip  that  was  to  in- 
clude as  well  the  playing  over  of 
several  golf  courses,  and  had  just 
completed  the  purchase  of  a  sport 
suit  for  the  occasion. 

Eager  to  have  me  share  in  their 
satisfaction,  they  showed  me  the 
suit,  which  was  made  of  a  lovely 
quality  of  Jersey  cloth,  very  soft  and 
warm  but  very  light  in  weight,  the 
color  a  greenish  leather  mixture. 
(There  were  other  colors  to  be  had, 
bright  shades  such  as  cherry,  mus- 
tard, emerald  green,  but  this  seemed 
the  best  for  their  purposes.) 
Pockets  were  its  main  motif.  There 
were  little  side  pockets  slipped  into 
the  front  of  the  jacket,  there  were 
big  patch-pockets  on  the  bottom  of 
the  jacket's  skirt,  there  were  large 
pockets  in  the  skirt  itself.  Added  to 
all  these  obvious  charms  was  that 
of  a  moderate  price.  And  so  they 
evened  up  with  an  extra  hat  for  the 
golf  course, .a  soft  green  felt,  broad- 
brimmed,  with  a  green  satin  ribbon 
lined  with  purple  twisted  around  the 
crown  with  such  an  air. 


An  imported  leather  motor  coat 
u-hich  comes  in  a  deep  old  blue, 
rose,  golden  brown  and  taupe.  It 
is  lined  throughout  with  an  all-silk 
twill  and  summed  up  as  having 
"no  wear  out  to  it."  The  hat  is 
black  silk  plush  very  soft  and 
critshdble,  just  the  thing  for 
motoring. 


sister  picking  out  the  latest  thing  in 
imported  motor  veils.  Going  out  of 
the  shop  you  may  bump  into  Caruso 
talking  to  Miss  Kitty  Gordon.  And 
at  any  time  of  day  you  may  en- 
counter Miss  Martha  Hedman,  or 
Miss  Jane  Cowl,  Miss  Rambeau  or 
Miss  Helen  Ware  or  Miss  Florence 
Nash,  who  have  run  in  to  pick  out 
a  hat  or  two. 

*      *      * 

Madame  Petrova  herself  had  been 
hastening  to  an  appointment  with 
her  husband,  1  found,  as  I  went  into 
Knox's  on  an  errand  of  my  own. 
For  a  half  hour  she  gave  her  whole 
attention  to  the  proper  judging  of  a 
Fall  hat  for  him  and  then,  turn 
about  being  fair  play,  he  accom- 
panied Madame  Petrova  to  the 
sen, ml  floor  and  gave  his  judgment 
in  the  choosing  of  some  sport 
clothes.  Later  I  saw  them  going 
away  together  laughing  and  talking 
and  looking  very  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  I  heard  Madame  Petrova 
say  something  about  "not  really  in- 
tending to  buy  those  other  things 
when  I  came  in,"  which  easily  ac- 


A  stunning  sport  coat  made  of 
camcl's-hair  cloth,  semi-lined,  light 
in  -weight,  but  very  •warm  at  the 
same  time.  Tan,  brown,  nile  and 
dark  green,  navy  and  peacock  blue, 
greyish  taupe,  and  black  are  tl'e 
tones  in  which  it  chooses  to  express 
itself.  The  hat  that  goes  with  it 
is  of  soft  silky  felt  in  yellow  with 
ribbon  band  and  bow  in  brown 
satin  lined  with  yellow. 


VERY  lamp  in  this  collection  will  satisfy 
your  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness,  as  every 

lamp   and   shade    is    designed,  each    for   the 
i  /-     i  /- 


"•€>''- "•»&      f^rtl^WMJ  I       *~WIWI  ,       IWI1II       GUIU 

design.     Lamps  and  shades  for  any  room  in 
your  house  await  your  selection. 

A  lighted  lamp  i$  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  a  room  ;  it  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  complete.  harmony  with  its  surroundings 

EDWAKD    I.     FAKMEFk 

CHINESE     AP,TS     AND     DECORATIONS 
5    West    Fifty-sixth    Street,    NEW    YOKK 


FLINT'S 


FINE 


FURNITURE 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

A  PLEASURE  AT 
FLINT  &  HORNERS 

To  lighten  the  burden  of  Christmas  shopping  -we 
have  assembled  tor  convenient  inspection  on  our 
main  floor  a  collection  of  appropriate  gift  articles 
affording  the  •widest  range  of  choice,  and  in  our 
Special  Gift  Corner  the  many  small  luxuries  for 
the  Lome. 

Every  piece  is  plainly  marked  a.a  to  price  and  so 
arranged  that  comparison  with  similar  pieces  can  be 
made  at  a  glance. 

NOWHERE  ARE  VALUES  GREATER  OR  PRICES 
LESS  THAN  AT  FLINT  &  HORNER'S 

ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
RUGS   AND   DRAPERIES 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  INC. 

20-26  WEST  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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I  To  Miss  Pickford  :    Iff  here  publicly  thank  you  \ 

=       for  honoring   us  with  the  permission   to   offer  the  = 

j=       ftrtt    Art    Calendar   nf  ym,    the    world's  most  \ 
=       Popular  woman. 

A  Mary  Pickford 
Secret 

i      You  know  that  she  has  a  rare  charm 
I      of  youthful  beauty.    Butdo  you  know 

;      that  she  has  a  quality  of  perseverance  ] 
|      almost  unequaled  in  the  history  of 

I      the  world's  famous  women  ?    For  ex-  | 

|      ample,  she   posed  70    times    over    a  i 

j      period    of   many  weeks    before   she  I 

was  satisfied  that  this,  her  first  Art  ! 

I      Calendar,    showed    herself   and   her  i 

|      pet,  "Canary  Billie,"  in  just  the  best  j 

j      possible  pose.    In  her  motion  pictures,  ! 

her  writings,  her  charities,  etc.,  etc.,  j 
!     she  is  satisfied  with  only  the  best. 

Will  you  think  us  boastful  if  we  say  that  we  = 

feel  the  same  way  toward  Pompeian  toilet  i 

5      preparations?  We  are  satisfied  with  only 

thebest.    Forexample,  Pompeian  NIGHT  = 

Cream  was  tried  out  for  7  years  before  we  j 

:      thought  it  sufficiently  perfected  to  bear  the  ! 

i      name  Pompeian.    By  the  way,   Pompeian  ! 

NIGHT  Cream  is  entirely  different  from  j 

=      our  popular  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream  \ 

=      in  purpose,  use  and  results. 

Rnaiitv  Hinf     If  V011  wiu  ac(luire  the  j 

DUaUiy    nini     habit  of  nightly  use  of  i 

:       Pompeian  NIGHT  Cream,  youthful  beauty  will  • 

i       linger  long  in  your  face.     Your  skin  will  become  : 

:       soft   and  clear.      Pompeian    NIGHT   Cream    is  j 

:       already  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for  its  snow-  i 

i       whiteness,  smoothness  and  delicacy  of  perfume.  \ 

\       It  also  solves  the  complexion  problem  of  women  5 

:       who    motor.       Sample   sent    with    Art    Panel.  i 

=       Motorists'  tubes,  2f>c.   Jars  35c  A  75c  at  the  stores.  j 

:      An  imitation  will  disappoint  you.    Refuse  it  if  • 

•  offered. 

Hail*  Hint    Soft,  brilliant,  fluffy  hair  will  j 

flair  Mint    bey»ursifyouuse  that  de- 

=       lightful  clear    amber    liquid,    Pompeian    HAIR  i 

Massage.     It  is  also  bringing  relief  to  thousands  j 

:       troubled  with  unsightly  and  dangerous  Dandruff  '. 

•  and  Scalp  Itching.     It  will  not  discolor  the  hair. 

i       Bottles,  25c,  50c  &  $1  at  the  stores.   An  imitation  = 
|      will  disappoint  you.    Refuse  it  if  offered. 

A_f-    Pf»v\*hl   of  Miss   Pickford  and  Pom-  ! 

=       **rl   I    dlld   peian  NIGHT  Cream  sample  i 
:       sent   for  lOc.     Size,  28  in.  by   7  1-4.     Art     ' 
:       value,  50c.     In  exquisite  colors. 

•  coupon  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Cut  Oft,  Sign  and  Send 

^iiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiliiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Prospect  Si.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Gentlemen  :  I  enclose  a  dime  for  a  Mary 
Pickford  Art  Panel  and  a  Pompeian  NIGHT 
Cream  Sample.  For  letting  me  have  this 
picture  for  only  lOc,  I  will  gladly  speak  a 
good  word  to  my  friends  about  it  and  Pom- 
peian products  if  I  like  them. 

Name 


. 
Please  clip  the       = 


Address 

City State. 


GREAT     MOMENTS 
IN  GREAT  ACTING 

{Cvnlinncd  from  page   28G) 

accepted  as   melting  gestures   or   an 
expressive  torso ! 

With  the  advent  of  Calve,  how- 
ever,  all  this  was  changed.  She  in- : 
stantly  achieved  fame  as  a  singing 
actress — as  the  first  grand  opera  star, 
indeed  who  could  act  as  well  as  sing 
— a  hitherto  almost  unheard  of 
thing.  Of  course,  there  were  lumin- 
ous exceptions — Victor  Maurel's  lago 
being  one.  But  Calve's  advent  was 
exceptional  enough  to  create  a 
furore,  and  this  Calve  certainly  did, 
for  she  drew  the  opera  public  to  her 
feet  and  gained  the  acclaim  of  all 
artists,  dramatic  and  musical.  Among 
the  former  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson 
who  was  loud  in  her  praise. 

And  what  a  tour  de  force  was  this 
Carmen !  Such  a  masterpiece  in 
original  authentic  force,  in  brilliancy 
of  coloring,  sharp  outline,  depth  of 
passion,  ominous  profundity  of  feel- 
ing and  a  scintillating,  high,  mad 
gaiety  that  thrilled,  in  contrast  to  the 
lurid  abysmal  tragedy  to  follow  later 
in  this  drama-opera.  Her  first  en- 
trance struck  a  note  as  perfect  and 
extreme  as  anything  she  did  later  in 
the  play.  It  was  that  telling  first 
note,  sometimes  stridently  discordant, 
but  always  edged  with  sharp  author- 
ity, that  the  great  artist  strikes  to 
get  an  audience,  sometimes  to  sound 
an  audience  or  the  acoustics  of  a 
house.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Fiske  use 
it  in  "Erstwhile  Susan"  and  Bern- 
hardt  in  "L'Aiglon." 

Calve,  as  I  remember,  came  pirou- 
etting on  to  the  stage  from  beneath 
a  bridge,  her  body  whirling,  her 
hands  swirling  high  above  her  head 
in  mocking  merriment  at  the  surging 
crowd  of  men,  who  hemmed  her  in. 
I  have  never  seen  a  stroke  on  the 
stage  surpass  it  in  hectic  color  or 
in  illuminative,  graphic  effect. 

This  entrance  said  as  much  and 
reached  as  high  a  significance  as  the 
final,  throbbing  moments  in  the  ebb- 
ing life  of  her  death  scene. 

Epoch-making  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression for  this  performance.  Calve 
seemed  born  especially  to  act  this 
primitive,  colorful,  erotic  creature. 
Adventurous  love  seemed  the  key- 
note of  her  life — but,  above  all,  free 
and  weirdly,  fatalistically  individual. 
It  is  hard  to  define  Carmen  except  as 
Calve  plays  her — an  Oriel-like  being, 
primitive,  impressionistic  with  a  blaze 
of  color.  It  is  questionable  if  any- 
thing so  vivid  had  ever  been  seen, 
previously,  on  the  stage.  All  other 
Carmens  pale  into  insignificance.  In 
this  performance  there  were  abund- 
ant "moments" — her  abject  terror 
when  she  read  her  doom  in  the  cards 
— her  pictorial  sliding  gesture  as  she 
relapsed  sumptuously  and  voluptu- 
ously, with  lissome  grace  into  her 
lover's  arms — the  bravado,  especially, 
of  the  whole  performance  was  match- 
less and  unforgettable.  She  was  the 
soul  of  Carmen,  the  adamant  achiev- 
ing mind  of  Carmen,  and  above  all, 
the  spirit,  dare-devil  and  body  of 
Carmen. 

Years  ago,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
see  Victor  Maurel  as  lago  in  "Otel- 
lo."  Here  again,  the  conviction  was 
forced  on  me  that  the  singer  was  a 
rounded  and  complete  histrion.  The 
singing  here  seemed  part  of  the  act- 
ing, but  the  acting  was  the  greater 
part.  It  compelled  and  held  and 
fascinated  as  only  great  acting  can. 
Such  repose,  such  authority,  such 
subtlety!  What  depth  of  depravity 
he  exhibited  in  lago!  There  seemed 
no  bottom  to  his  scheming,  cunning 
and  vile  treachery.  His  was  the 
most  insinuating  lago  I  had  ever 
seen.  Every  big  character  has  its 
major  note — Maurel's  lago  was  grim 
as  fate,  as  sure  as  Nemesis,  Evil 
incarnate.  In  the  famous  scene 
where  he  gradually,  insidiously  de- 
thrones Othello  from  his  sure  posi- 
tion of  ease  and  happiness,  he  was 
at  his  best,  and  at  the  culminating 


moment,  when  he  stands  gloatingly 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  dis- 
illusioned, hopeless  Othello,  his  look, 
bearing,  his  suggestion  of  detached 
power,  absolute  control  of  the  situa- 
tion was  regal  and  superb — a  com- 
plete and  perfect  Shakespearean  per- 
formance. 


"MACBETH"  ACTED   IN  JAPAN 

(.Continued  from  page  290) 

plain — no  scenery  as  we  understand 
the  name.  One  conventionalized 
pine  tree  painted  upon  the  back- 
ground was  the  only  attempt  at 
scenery  for  the  No-dance  is  above 
all  else  a  direct  appeal  from  mind  to 
mind.  Suggestiveness  is  the  one 
thing  striven  for,  naturalness  the 
chief  thing  to  be  avoided — just  the 
opposite  standard  from  the  attempts 
of  the  actors  in  the  "Macbeth"  pro- 
duction. The  costumes  were  most 
elaborate,  of  the  richest  brocades  and 
embroidery.  Part  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  audience  was  gazing  upon  the 
old  costumes  and  masks  which  are 
never  seen  even  now  in  Japan  except 
at  a  performance  of  a  No-dance.  The 
movements  of  the  actors  were  most 
impressive.  Their  ideal  is  great  de- 
liberation, restraint  of  power,  per- 
fect balance,  in  fact,  one  object  of 
the  No-dance  is  the  perfect  training 
of  mind  and  body.  Between  each  act 
a  comedy  was  played  for  mental  re- 
lief. The  whole  production  was  like 
a  leaf  from  the  by-gone  ages.  The 
weird  music,  gorgeous  costumes, 
words  sung  by  choruses  instead  of 
being  spoken  by  the  actors,  the  con- 
veying of  meanings  by  suggestion, 
was  the  direct  opposite  pole  from 
the  attempt  at  the  Imperial  Theatre 
to  produce  "Macbeth."  All  the  subtle 
suggestiveness  that  formerly  char- 
acterized Japanese  actors  and  the 
simple,  marvelously  decorative  artis- 
tic achievement  was  forgotten  in  the 
modern  strife  for  realism  such  as  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  is  now  giv- 
ing us.  Reinhardt,  Bakst,  Urban, 
Gordon  Craig  would  find  little  wel- 
come over  there  to-day  in  the  Im- 
perial Theatre,  for  realism  down  to 
the  least  detail  of  costume  and  furni- 
ture they  are  eagerly  striving  to 
have.  Naturally  the  result  was  such 
as  any  earnest  group  of  amateurs 
might  achieve.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  ranked  as  great  acting  though  it 
is  doing  a  great  service  in  educating 
the  people  and  giving  them  new  ideas 
of  world  literature. 


BLANCHE  RING  RECEPTION 

AND   IMPROMPTU  TEA  AT 

THE  SONORA  SALON 

On  Thursday,  September  21st,  a 
most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent 
in  the  magnificent  salons  of  the 
Sonora  Phonograph  Corp.  Miss 
Blanche  Ring,  that  most  popular 
American  comedienne,  was  hostess 
of  a  most  delightful  recital  and  tea, 
where  in  her  own  inimitable  manner 
she  entertained  a  representative  and 
select  audience  for  two  hours  .or 
more. 

She  was  most  ably  assisted  in  her 
work  by  the  Sonora  Supreme  Phono- 
graph, their  new  $1,000  model.  Miss 
Ring's  charming  manner  and  vivac- 
ity were  most  ambly  typified  in  her 
general  personality  during  the  after- 
noon, and  all  in  all  it  was  a  new  de- 
parture wherein  the  aid  of  the 
phonograph  was  called  in  to  play. 

Mr.  Tommy  Mead,  at  one  time 
America's  foremost  jockey,  who  is 
now  associated  with  Miss  Ring  in 
her  present  company  playing  "Broad- 
way and  Buttermilk,"  was  also  pres- 
ent, and  rendered  a  duet  with  Miss 
Ring  which  was  particularly  pleasing. 

A  most  delightful  luncheon  was 
served,  and  Miss  Ring's  invitation  to 
everyone  present  to  go  up  to  her  and 
meet  her  personally,  was  more  than 
appreciated  by  this  large  attendance. 


The  perfect 
freedom 

of  the  Decollete'  costume 
is  given  by  this  toilette 
requisite — 

Evans's 
Depilatory 

(With  convenient  outfit  lor  applying) 

— a  fine  powder  which, 
used  occasionally,  keeps 
the  skin  entirely  free  from 
superfluous  hair.  There  is 
no  safe  way  to  remove 
hair  permanently. 

50c  ^or  complete  outfit. 
Money  back  if  you 
want  it.  At  drug-  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Send  us  50c  and 
dealer's  name. 

George  B.  Evans 
1106  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 

"Mailers  of  Mum" 


"The    Crowning    Attribute    of 
Lovely  Women  it  Cleanliness" 


Naiad 

Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance 
of  cleanliness 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 


The  Naiad  Dress  Shield  sounds  the 
highest  note  of  Beauty,  Quality  and 
Cleanliness — Absolutely  free  from 
rubber. 

Can  be  sterilized  in  boiling  water 
and  pressed  with  heated  iron.  All 
styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 

Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are 
made  in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with 
every  pair. 

At  storet  or  (ample  pair  on  receipt  of  25c. 


Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting 
for  the  nursery  and  hospital 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs. 

101   Franklin  Street.  New  York 
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MU.  SOTHERN 
INTIIK  MOVIES 
(.L'antiiiHfii  from  page  i'M) 
come  tu  anything.  If  ii  does  1  shall 
be  glad,  i  wo  or  three  weeks  ago 
Julia  and  1  were  driving  through 
Central  Park.  We  passed  a  band- 
stand on  which  a  man  was  conduct- 
ing a  chorus.  A  crowd  of  people 
stood  about  him.  He  was  teaching 
children  to  sing.  He  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.  liie  next  day  a  news- 
paper commented  on  it.  It  criticised 
him  for  conducting  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  That  was  arrant  snobbery. 
On  a  par  with  it  would  be  the  speech 
of  someone  who  said :  'I  don't  want 
to  see  Mr.  Sothern  in  pictures.' " 

He  looked  very  fit,  very  graceful, 
young  enough  for  many  years  of 
stage  pleasure  yet  to  be  accorded  us? 
1  told  him  so.  He  answered  with  his 
fu-rinating  earnestness,  half  boyish, 
half  dream-like. 

"It  is  using  the  voice  that  tires  an 
actor.  '1  hat  is  the  reason  a  day's 
work  before  the  camera  leaves  one 
fresh.  The  propulsion  of  the  voice 
to  the  audience  is  the  major  physical 
effort  of  acting.  It  is  the  exhausting 
part.  On  the  other  hand  I  feel  its 
loss  in  picture  work.  It  is  an  aid 
in  securing  an  emotional  state.  One's 
own  voice  plies  the  whip  to  his  emo- 
tions. 

"If  it  were  not  for  domestic  reasons 
I  might  stay  and  help  in  the  work  of 
a  people's  theatre.  I  would  like  to 
reach  the  people  with  good  works  of 
the  stage  at  a  cheap  rate."  Was  it 
possible  that  the  man  who  is  to  live  in 
England  is  already  homesick  for  his 
work,  for  his  own  land.  He 
answered  my  silent  question.  "But 
it  doesn't  matter  if  you  have  a  mes- 
sage, where  you  deliver  it.  My  wife, 
in  the  place  in  which  we  shall  con- 
clude to  build  our  home,  will  not 
keep  her  glorious  voice  still.  She 
will  not  suppress  the  poetry  in  her 
nature.  She  will  pass  on  the  message 
of  art,  perhaps  to  children  in  the 
village.  I  do  not  know  where.  But 
it  does  not  matter  where  a  message 
is  delivered." 

We  of  New  York  think  otherwise. 
We  believe  in  the  fine  Democratic 
theory  of  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."  But  the  point  was 
not  to  be  urged  against  the  argument 
of  domestic  reasons. 

Besides  Mr.  Sothern  was  talking 
of  art.  He  was  talking  of  Tolstoi's 
theory  that  that  only  is  art  which 
produces  emotion.  To  emphasize  it 
he  was  wagging  a  long,  tapering, 
well-groomed  finger,  perilously  near 
my  helpless  nose. 

There  I  leave  him.  Thus  I  want 
to  remember  him.  Talking  of  art  in 
the  shadow  of  the  brown  gate  of 
restricted  Sea  Gate.  Standing  on  the 
sidewalk,  wagging  his  ringer,  con- 
centrating ,  as  is  his  wont,  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  excluding  all  others. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

CALIBAN  BY  THE  YELLOW  SANDS. 
By  Percy  MacKaye.  Illustrated. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company. 

A  FALSE  SAINT.  By  Francois  De 
Curel.  Translated  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company. 

MASTER  WILL  OF  STRATFORD.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

YOT-TH.  By  Max  Halbe.  Trans- 
lated by  Sara  Tracy  Barrows.  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company. 

REVERIES  OVER  CHILDHOOD  AND 
YOUTH.  By  William  Butler  Yeats. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mi  11, -in  Company. 

•KMT.  By  Louise  Burleigh 
and  Kdward  Hale  Bierstadt.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

THE  MOTHERS.  By  Georg  Hirsch- 
fcld.  Translated  by  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company. 


WHEN  THE  MANAGERS 
WENT    ON    STRIKE 

(Continued  from  fagu  2U&) 
don't  you  remember  I  was  once  a 
prize  right  manager?  If  the  strike 
breakers  try  any  funny  business,  I'll 
get  my  pugilists  together  and  eat 
em  alive." 

"Don't  you  intend  to  produce  anv 
plays  yourself?" 

"Not  for  a  long  time.  But  here 
comes  Flo  Ziegfeld.  See  what  he 
has  to  say." 

When  Flo  saw  the  Playwright,  he 
waved  him  away. 
"Out  of   my   sight!"   he   shrieked. 
You  remind  me  of  my  troubles." 
"What's     the    matter,     Flo?"     de- 
manded Billy  Brady  as  he  chewed  a 
cigar. 

"Mon  Dieu !  You  ask  yet  what  is 
the  trouble?  I've  received  notices 
from  the  bald  head  row  that  if  1 
don't  produce  "The  Follies"  they'll 
get  strong  arm  men  to  do  me  up. 
The  baldies  say  they  simply  can't 
live  without  "The  Follies."  What 
shall  I  do?  If  I'm  killed,  poor  little 
Billie  Burke,  my  wife,  will  starve — 
at  least  her  princely  income  will  be 
reduced." 

"Don't  get  rattled,  Flo,"  said 
Brady  soothingly.  "A  meeting  of  all 
the  managers  has  been  called  for  this 
afternoon,  and  we'll  talk  things  over. 
Maybe  everything  will  be  settled." 

"No,  it  won't,"  wailed  Ziegfeld.  "I 
never  knew  theatre  managers  settle 
anything."  Then  he  left  to  seek  con- 
solation in  the  hotel  cafe. 

That  same  afternoon  the  managers 
met  in  one  of  the  Shubert  theatres. 
They  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
success  of  their  strategy  and  enjoyed 
themselves  hugely,  swapping  yarns 
about  how  much  this  play  did  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  how  Buffalo 
had  received  that  play  with  open 
arms.  Now  that  the  strain  of  in- 
vesting money  in  plays  was  over, 
everyone  was  happy.  All  were  beam- 
ing except  Flo  Ziegfeld  who  still 
lived  in  dread  of  the  awful  threat 
made  by  the  bald  head  row. 

Suddenly  a  scuffle  was  heard  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre.  A.  E.  Thomas 
had  forced  his  way  in.  Rushing  to 
the  stage,  the  dramatist  shouted: 

"I  am  authorized  to  offer  any 
manager  here  the  services  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  Mary  Pickford  as  co- 
stars." 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  man- 
agers. Visions  of  the  maddened 
populace  fighting  to  see  Charlie  and 
Mary  in  one  play  flashed  before 
every  manager's  mind.  With  one  im- 
pulse they  rushed  the  stage. 

"What's  the  play?  How  much 
royalty?  How  much  salary?"  they 
shouted. 

"Charlie  and  Mary  have  volun- 
teered their  services  free.  There 
is  no  royalty  because  Will  Shake- 
speare wrote  the  play.  It  is  called 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Mary 
wants  to  be  the  Shrew  and  Charlie 
says  he  can  tame  her  with  his  little 
cane  and  his  nimble  feet !  Who 
wants  it?" 

"I  do!"  cried  all  in  unison. 
"Gentlemen !  The  strike  is  broken  !" 


The  Theatre,  November,  ryi6 


Overheard  in  local  studio:  Irate 
music  teacher  to  a  fat  student— 
"Young  man,  you  should  feel  dis- 
graced at  such  a  performance.  If 
you  were  one-half  as  well  taught  as 
you  are  fed,  you  would  be  a  marvel." 

Student — "Well,  Professor,  you 
see,  you  teach  me,  and  I  feed  myself." 
— Los  Angeles  Music  Student. 


"My  poor  woman,"  said  the  settle- 
ment worker,  "what  can  I  do  to  re- 
lieve your  distress?" 

''Can  you  sing,   ma'am?" 

"Why— er— a  little." 

"I  wish  you'd  sing  some  of  the 
new  ragtime  songs,  ma'am.  Me  and 
my  husband  ain't  been  to  a  cabaret 
in  two  years." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 
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The  BILTMORE 

NEW  YORK 

Vanderbilt  and  Madison  Aves.,   43rd  and  44th  Sts. 

ANNOUNCE 

The  Opening  of  the 
Supper  Koom 

MONSIEUK  MAURICE 

AND 

MISS  FLORENCE  WALTON 

will  have  charge  of  the  dancing  and  give  their 
own    wonderful    exhibition   after   the   theatre. 

MlSS  WALTON'S  gowns  having  aroused  such 
great  interest  there  will  be  special  "CALLOT" 
and  "LADY  DUFF  GORDON"  nights,  when 
her  new  and  latest  creations  will  be  worn. 

The  Social  Rendez-Vous  for  afternoon  tea  4  to  6  P.  M. 
Kalaluhi's  Hawaiian  Orchestra 
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Reflecting  in  every  phase  of  its 
distinctive  service  your  idea 
of  what  a  good  hotel  should  be. 
Convenient  to  everywhere. 


Single  Room  with  balh-fa.50  to  tiM 
Double  Room  uith  bath— $330  to  KM 


L.C.  Prior.  Managing  Director 


YOUR   SPARE  TIME 

TheTheatre  will  buy  your  spare  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  earn 

pin  money  (he  "theatre"  way. 

For  particulars,  addrtu 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  C  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 


In  the  December  issue 
"Personal  Reminiscences" 
BT  JOHN  MASON 


Such    Graceful  Freedom! 

NTot  possible  if  we  are  conscious  of  our  urider- 
arms,  but  we  are  not  if  we  use 

EL    RADO 

A  Sanitary  Liquid  for  Removine  Hair 

In  the  simplest,  most  "womanly"  way 

By  saturating  absorbent  cotton  with  the  liquid, 
and  applying  it,  the  hair  becomes  lifeless  in  a  few 
moments,  then  H  can  be  washed  off. 

After  the   hair   has  been  removed,    dust   some 
talcum  on  the  surface,  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  skin  as  smooth  as  velvet. 
EL  RADO  does  not  stimulate  or  coarsen  later 
grow_th—  on  the  contrary,  the  hair  comes  back  finer — 
proving  that  it  is  harmless.    Money-back  guarantee. 
SOc  and  $1  At  all  toilet  counters. 

If  you  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail  if  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO..  44  Eat  28U,  St..  New  York 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating:  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 

pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk— Orchestra  of  Soloists 
—Open  All  Year  Around— Noted  for  Cuisine- 
Excellent  Service— AutomobUes  Meet  All  Trains 


.Cap.  400 

MACK 
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OOD  taste  displayed  in  all  the 
rest  of  a  man's  atlire  will  not 
overcome  the  poor  impression  cre- 
ated by  loose,  sagging  socks.  1  he 
Boston  Garter  keeps  them  snug 
and  smooth  all  day. 

At  Stores  Everywhere  Silk  50c— Lisle  25c 

GEORGE     FROST     COMPANY,       MAKERS.       BOSTON 


We  will  Kladly 

send    you    a 

sample     bottle 

on  request. 

Address, 

Dept.  C. 


The   eternal 
quest  of  a 
white,  soft  skin 


All  women  engage  in  it, 
because  all  women  rec- 
ognize that  even  the  most  beautiful 
features  are  spoiled  by  a  muddy  com- 
plexion and  marred  by  the  small  stains 
that  so  often  appear  on  an  otherwise 
perfect  skin. 

Most  women  know  that  a  good  bleach  is  a  neces- 
sity but  few  women  know  that 

Dtoxogen 

is   an    efficient   bleach   and   yet   contains    no    acet- 
anilid,   or  other  poisonous  substances. 

These    poisons    often    do    more    harm  to  the  skin 
than  their  bleaching  properties  do  good. 

Dioxogen  earns  its  place  on  your  dressing  table  because 
it  is  unsurpassed  in  efficiency  and  absolutely  harmless 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  10  Astor  Place,  New  York 


GOOD  SKKTCIIKS  RARE  AS 
RADIUM   IN    VAUDEVILLE 

{Continued  jium  />flfi<?  278) 

without  mention  of  Nellie  V. 
Nicholls,  the  V  standing  lor  ver- 
satility on  the  authority  ot  some 
vaudeville  critic  with  well-developej 
powers  of  discernment.  Here's  a 
young  woman  with  an  all-pervading 
personality  whose  reliability  as  a 
public  entertainer  makes  ner  the 
marked  woman  of  the  two-a-day. 

And  there s  another  exceptionally 
talented  young  woman  in  the  person 
of  the  statuesque  Cecil  Cunningham, 
who  proudly  admits  she  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  her  husband,  Jean  Havez, 
although  not  in  public,  for  his  as- 
sistance comes  about  through  his  ad- 
ministration to  her  needs  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  song  writer  and  composer 
extraordinary.  That  explains  why 
Miss  Cunningham's  numbers  are  al- 
ways new  and  novel  but  without  her 
superb  delivery  and  splendid  stage 
deportment  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  they  might  be  robbed  of 
much  of  their  charm. 

Back  to  the  scenes  of  their  former 
conquests  have  come  Florence  Tem- 
pest and  Marion  Sunshine,  sisters 
who  are  again  united  after  each  had 
achieved  distinction  as  individual 
factors  in  musical  comedy.  These 
always  delightful  girls  who  have 
adopted  for  professional  usage  the 
euphonious  words  descriptive  of  at- 
mospheric conditions,  have  returned 
with  their  talents  highly  polished  as 
result  of  their  incursion  into  do- 
mains more  ambitious  but  with  their 
ability  to  anticipate  and  appease  the 
preferences  of  variety  devotees  none 
the  less  acute. 

New  York  to  date  has  not  warmed 
to  the  tabloid  musical  comedy  with 
any  of  the  degree  of  ardor  which 
has  marked  its  progress  through  the 
territory  of  its  nativity,  the  Middle 
West.  One  of  the  most  ambitious 
of  these  curtailed  musical  comedy 
affairs,  "Four  Husbands"  by  name 
and  boasting  of  a  book  by  Will  M. 
Hough,  music  by  William  B.  Fried- 
lander,  seven  principals,  a  chorus  of 
eighteen  and  special  scenery  and  ac- 
cessories, recently  occupied  the  stage 
of  the  Palace  for  nearly  an  hour  but 
failed  to  create  the  furore  its  pro- 
moters devoutly  wished  for.  Just 
where  the  fault  lays  is  lost  because 
of  low  visibility;  but  the  fact  remains 
these  spectacles  do  not  possess  the 
fascination  for  Eastern  theatre-goers 
that  they  do  for  the  Westerners. 

And  still  the  dancing  spectacles 
continue  their  vogue.  One  of  the 
latest  to  attract  metropolitan  atten- 
tion is  that  of  Miss  Mildred  Ma- 
comber  and  company  of  twelve  who 
have  a  dance  story  called  "Holiday's 
Dream,"  in  which  classical  dancing, 
diving,  posing  and  pantomime  are 
cleverly  blended.  Statues  come  to 
life  most  unexpectedly  in  this  dream 
sketch  presented  with  elaborate  stage 
settings,  and  the  offering  is  certain 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  big  competition 
now  being  waged  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  each  dancing  spectacle  "bigger 
and  better"  than  the  one  immediately 
precei'ins  it. 

Radiating  health  and  happiness 
Jack  E.  Gardner  hns  reappeared  in 
vaudeville  with  a  vehicle  which  he 
himself  calls  "Old  Stuff"  but  which 
really  is  new  material  cleverly  ex- 
ecuted. His  is  a  singing  and  talking 
offering  as  effervescent  as  a  newly 
opened  bottle  of  wine  and  it  proves 
every  bit  as  much  of  a  tonic.  For 
those  afflicted  with  the  "blues"  the 
writer  earnestly  prescribes  fourteen 
minutes  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Another  reliable  gloom  dispeller  is 
Charles  Grapewine,  now  presenting 
a  comparativelv  new  sketch  called 
"Poughkeepsie"  in  which  he  is  as- 
sisted by  Anna  Chance.  How  many 
years  Mr.  Grapewine  has  been  mak- 
ing two-a-day  audiences  glad  has  no 
nlace  here  but  it  is  suffice  to  say 
that  he  is  thr  male  "Pollyanna"  of 
vaudeville. 


VICTOR   RKCORDS 

Emilio  de  <n>;_"nva  is  mie  of  ihe 
singers  who  appreciates  the  beauty 
of  Meyer-Helraund's  works,  and  he 
includes  the  best  of  them  in  his  I 
program.  Especially  beautiful  is  the 
"Magic  Song,"  sometimes  called 
"Ihe  Magic  of  Thy  Voice,"  which 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  has  given  for  the 
November  list.  The  tine  sentimental 
song,  "Sing  Ale  to  Sleep,"  is  beauti- 
fully given  by  Mme.  Gluck  and  Mr. 
Zimbalist,  the  emotional  effect  of  the 
soprano's  touching  rendition,  being 
heightened  by  the  throbbing  note-  of 
Zimbalist's  obbligato,  while  a  string 
quartet  background  is  in  the  highest 
degree  effective.  Herbert  Wither-' 
spoon  has  selected  for  his  Novem- 
ber contribution  a  new  song,  "Just 
You,"  by  that  gifted  American 
writer,  Henry  Thacker  Burleigh. 
Julia  Gulp  gives  a  beautiful  interpre- 
tation of  Schubert's  masterpiece,  "Du 
bist  die  Ruh."  It  is  a  dignified  and 
deeply  emotional  rendering,  notable 
for  smooth  tone  production,  perfect 
rounding  of  phrase  and  period,  and 
phenomenal  control  of  breath, 
couraged  by  the  great  success  of  his 
"Caprice  Viennois"  as  a  violin  piece, 
Mr.  Kreisler  has  been  persuaded  to 
arrange  it  as  a  song  for  voice,  an. I 
John  McCormack's  beautiful  voice  is 
well  suited  to  such  music  as  thK  an« 
he  sings  it  exquisitely.  Mine.  Homer 
gives  with  tenderness  and  beautiful 
expression  the  beloved  old  In  inn. 
"Where  Is  My  Boy  To-Night.1 
Frieda  Hempel  sings  the  exquisite 
ballad,  "1  be  Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
in  delightlul  style,  with  a  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation  of  the  English 
text.  'Ihe  fact  that  Mine.  Powell  has 
included  in  her  repertoire  "Gniiar- 
rero"  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
merit.  It  is  an  effective  solo  with  a 
well-marked  and  ingratiating  rhythm, 
intentionally  fantastic. 

This  month  the  Hurtado  Brothers 
have  given  us  the  greatest  favorite 
among  the  Sousa  marches,  "Stars 
and  .Stripes  F"orever  March,"  a  num- 
ber familiar  in  almost  every  country 
on  the  globe.  It  is  a  splendid  ren- 
dition, perfect  in  tone  and  rhythm. 
To  say  that  "The  Moaning  Saxo- 
phone Rag"  issued  last  year  made  a 
hit  is  but  inadequately  stating  the 
case,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
say  "created  a  furore."  Here  is  an- 
other moaning  record  "Saxophone 
Sobs,"  a  lively  fox-trot  full  of  sobs, 
which  will  give  "The  Moaning  Saxo- 
phone Rag"  a  race  for  popularity. 
To  accompany  this  composition  with 
the  heart-rending  title  that  big  hit, 
"Walkin"  the  Dog"  is  presented. 

Conway's  Band  furnishes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dance  music  for 
this  month,  and  lively  music  it  is, 
consisting  of  three  new  fox-trots  and 
a  charming  waltz  by  Deutsch,  ar- 
ranged by  Tobani.  The  Victor  Band 
contributes  two  attractive  medleys, 
including  the  hits  of  the  new  Hippo- 
drome production,  "The  Big  Show." 
McKee's  Orchestra  offers  two  beau- 
tiful waltzes  played  in  the  style 
which  made  this  organization  famous. 

Heading  the  list  of  popular  songs, 
Morton  Harvey  contributes  ''Morn- 
ing, Noon  and  Night,"  and  "If  Yon 
Don't  Want  Me  Send  Me  Back  to 
My  Ma."  The  Collins-Harlan  duo 
"oblige"  with  "Oh !  How  She  Could 
Yacki  Hacki  Wicki  Wacki  Woo" 
(That's  Love  in  Honolulu)  and 
"Come  On  to  Nashville,  Tennessee." 
Two  touching  Irish  numbers,  "Ire- 
land Must  Be  Heaven,  for  My 
Mother  Came  from  There"  and  "All 
Erin  is  Calling  Mavourneen."  are 
sung  by  Charles  Harrison.  Albert 
Campbell  and  Henry  Burr  collabo- 
rate on  "She  Is  the  Sunshine  of  \  ir- 
ginia,"  while  popular  Hawaii  is  the 
inspiration  for  ''Down  Honolulu 
Way"  which  Alice  Green  an 
niond  Dixon  contribute.  "H< 
Lou,"  by  Campbell  and  Burr  and  "1 
Lost  My  Heart  in  Honolulu,"  sung 
by  Charles  Harrison  and 
Stuart,  are  other  gems. 
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"BADINAGE" 

More  airily  graceful  than 
the  conversation  of  a  bril- 
liant wit  is  Victor  Her- 
bert's  banter  in  music. 

But  to  know  how  light  and 
sparkling  "Badinage"  really 
is,  you  must  hear  Andrei 
Kmita  play  it  on 

RYTHMODIK 

lAJECORD  MUSIC  ROlLSlV 

Rythmodiks  record  fault' 
lessly  the  touch,  the  tonal 
values,  and  the  phrasing  of 
the  master  pianist  who 
makes  the  master  rolls. 

The  Rythmodik  plays  clas- 
sical  and  popular  music 
with  equal  ability. 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to 
play  Herbert's  "Badinage" 
on  the  Rythmodik  record. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  and 
monthly  bulletins  of  new  records. 


American  Piano  Company 


/N  SANITARY  ENVEL 

Look  for  the  TRADE  Mark- 
Lamb's  Face  in  Circle  ^™ 
on  all  HYGIENOL  POWDER  PUFF 
(        Sanitary  Envelopes  ^— =—> 


rri-l  S<- 

best  deale, 

dealers  7t-g  trill  send  direct  on   raeipt  of  f 

three  cents  extra  to  cover  postage. 

MAURICE  LEVY.  15  West  38th  Street,  New  York 

Importer  of  Famous  Creme  Sttnr.ii  and  Societe 
Hy^ienique  Toilet  Products. 


ALL  unwelcome  hairs 
on  arms  or  face  re- 
moved instantly  with  one 
application  of  this  famous 

preparation.  In  Paris  and  New 
York,famom  beauties  have  used 
it  the  past  75years,  with  approval 
of  physicians  and  dermatologists. 
Try  it.  50c  and  $1.  But  refuse 
cheap,  dangerous  substitutes. 

X-BAZIN 

DEPILATORY  POWDER 

jfyourdruggistdoesnot 
»eep  it,  send   direct  to 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

221  Washington  St..  New  York 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Hi.'i  \Vii.i.i.\.\i  STKKKT,  N'l.w  YORK 

TELEPHONE  3880  BEE  KM  AN 
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Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Abs'olntelv 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  with  placers'  purelv 
personal  affairs  will  be'  ignored.  ' 

A.    H.,    Southampton,    L.    I.—  O.—  Kindly 

Account     "f    v'at,  '''A";    y°U    Pushed    an 

"The     M  '  I       f1"'?,  ,Ada'",s'    Prod»ctic,n    of 

-I  be     Maid     of     Orleans."       2.      What     is 

the  price  of  that  number? 

A—Our  August,  1009,  issue  contains  a 
lengthy  review  of  "Joan  of  Arc"  as  pre- 
sented by  Maude  Adams  and  three  illus- 
trations from  the  play.  2.  50c. 

Subscriber,  Akron,  O.—  O.—  Can  you  tell 
me  Wl,p  wrote  the  music-  for  ••Madame 
Cherry  which  was  given  here  some  years 

A.  —  Hugo   Felix. 

A.  B.  C.,  Bradford,  Pa.—  Q.—  Please  give 
me  an  account  of  the  career  of  Lenorc 

c  i£  •  who  ')Ia>'e<l  recently  in  "The  Heart 
Tol  A?rH  ?  Si  °id  Lowe"  Sherman  and 
of  We*onae"?"  aPPCar  '"  "The  Heart 

A-—  Lenore  Ulrich  was  born  at  New  Ulm 
Minn  of  German  extraction.  Wisconsin 
was  the  scene  of  her  development.  She 

csided  for  several  years  in  Milwaukee 
Her  pronounced  brunette  type,  seeming  to 
indicate  Latin  rather  than  Teutonic 
ongin,  has  enabled  her  to  play  Spanish 
and  .gypsy  girls,  a  maid  of  Hawaii  and  a 
half-breed  with  almost  no  make-up  She 
received  the  first  three  years'  training  in 
stock.  The  first  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented by  a  Milwaukee  stock  company 
where  she  began  in  the  proverbial  maid 
IiarV-.  .  he  ev°'ved  into  a  utility  woman  in 
a  LTlicago  stock  company.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  she  developed  into  an  in- 
genue. She  quickly  rose  to,  leads,  and  in 
that  capacity  finished  her  stock  career. 
She  achieved  distinction  shortly  afterward 
"?,  J'«n*f  ra.ylor's  r  successor  in  the  name 
role  of  "The  Bird  of  Paradise."  2.  Yes. 

T.  U.  P.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.—  Q  —  Have 
you  ever  published  an  account  of  how 
they  prepare  the  tank  for  the  skating 
scene  at  the  Hippodrome? 

A.  —  See  our  January,  1916,  issue  In  i< 
there  is  an  article  entit!:d  "Making 
Switzerland  on  Sixth  Avenue",  which  deals 
fully  with  the  question  you  ask. 

H.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.—  Q.—  Who  played 
the  part  of  Caliban  in  the  Masque  given  at 
the  Stadium?  2.  Did  the  actor  who  played 
this  role  appear  in  Granville  Barker's 
company  at  Wallack's  Theatre  a  couple  of 
seasons  ago?  3.  Will  Mr.  Barker  return 
to  this  country? 

A.  —  Lionel  Braham.  2.  Yes.  3.  It  was 
announced  recently  that  Mr.  Barker  would 
not  return  to  this  country  again  to  produce 
plays. 

Henry,  G.—Q.—  Where  can  I  get  a  good 
photograph  of  Sarah  Bernliardt,  also  a 
recent  one  of  Julia  Arthur?  2.  Will 
Madame  liernbardt  tour  the  United  States 
this  coming  season? 

x  A.  —  Try  Sarony,  Inc..  304  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  2.  She  is  at  present  touring 
this  country. 

Student,  Albany,  N.  Y.—  Q.—  .What  book 
would  you  recommend  for  anyone  wishing; 
to  get  a  foothold  on  the  stage? 

A.  —  See  "Training  for  the  Stage"  pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
lelphia. 

Lillian  H..  N.  Y.—Q.—  Kindly  publish 
an  account  of  Donald  Gallaher's  career.  2 
Is  he  starring  in  "The  Silent  Witness"? 

A.  —  Eleanor  Robson  discovered  Donald 
Gallaher.  It  was  while  she  was  playing  in 
"The  Girl  Who  Had  Everything"  and  he 
was  a  member  of  her  company.  He  was 
fiye  when  be  went  upon  the  stage.  Clyde 
Fitch,  who  liked  his  quality  and  predicted 
that  he  would  become  a  fine  actor  of  the 
natural  school,  wrote  the  part  of  Tommy 
Means  in  "The  Girl  Who  Had  Every- 
thing" for  him.  He  appeared  with  Miss 
Robson  also  in  "Nurse  Marjorie"  and  in 
"Salomy  Jane."  La!  t  season  he  was  seen 


"Our      Mrs. 


"Salomy   Jane."      La!  t 
with      Ethel      Barrymor 
McChcsney."     2.   No. 

P.  S.,  New  York.—  Q.—  Kindly  name 
:>ooks  written  by  E.  H.  Sothern.  2.  In 
what  play  did  Julia  Marlowe  last  appear? 
1.  Will  you  publish  the  cast  of  the  Sothern 
and  Marlowe  production  of  "Anthony  and 
Cleopatra." 

A.  —  E.  H.  Sothern  has  written  his  "Rem- 
niscences,"  just  published.  2.  Julia  Mar- 
owe's  last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  on 
Vlay  27th  last  when  she  recited  a  poem  at 
•he  close  of  Mr.  Sothern's  performance  in 
'If  I  Were  King."  3.  Mark  Antony,  E. 
H.  Sothern;  Octavius  Caesar,  A.  E.  An- 
son;  M.  Aemilius  Lepidui,  Rowland  Buck- 
stone;  Sextus  Pompeius,  Ben  Joluron; 
Domitius  Enobarbus,  William  "McVay; 
^ros,  Charles  Balsar;  Scarus,  Howard 
Kyle;  Agrippa,  Jacob  Wendell,  Jr.;  Pro- 
culeius,  William  Harris;  Thyretis.  Henry 
Stanford;  Menas.  Lee  Baker;  Canidius, 
Reginald  Barlow;  Euphronius,  George 
Yenning;  Demetrius  G.  F.  Hanan-CIark; 
Alexas,  Lawrence  Eyre;  Diomedes,  Pe<l--t> 
le  Cordoha;  A  Soothsayer,  Albert  I'.iuii 
ng;  A  Clown,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk  ; 
luardsman  to  Caesar,  Alfred  Cross;  Cleo- 
>atra,  Julia  Marlowe;  Octavia,  Beatrice 
•"orbes-Robertson;  Charmain,  Jessie  Busley; 
ras,  Leah  Bateman-Hunter. 


ON  THE  INSIDE  LOOKING  OUT 

(Continued  from  page  272) 
'I  hat  is  what  he  is  there  for. 

When  an  out-of-town  patron  can't 
get  a  seat  for  the  same  night,  he 
usually  asks  to  be  directed  to  tlu 
best  show  in  town.  [  wouldn't  lie 
loyal  if  I  didn't  tell  him  one  of  tlv 
company's  other  theatres,  and  I  cai 
usually  do  so  consck'iitiouslv.  IVr 
haps  he  is  wise.  Then  he  will  look 
at  me  cunningly  as  if  to  say,  "Ob 
of  course,"  but  he  generally  takes 
the  advice.  It  is  necessary  to  culti- 
vate an  air  of  virtue.  If  you  are 
doing  your  work  intelligently  and 
giving  the  best  you  have,  that  isn't 
so  hard  to  do.  Then  the  patron  is 
likely  to  ask  about  the  best  lintel 
and  my  opinion  of  the  tariff  and  the 
traction  troubles  and  the  European 
war. 

One  doesn't  have  much  trouble 
after  he  learns  to  avoid  it.  The  box 
office  man  must  always  keep  his 
health  and  his  senses  and  his  balance 
and  his  good  temper.  He  miisn't 
let  his  mind  get  off  his  work  for  an 
instant.  The  public  finds  fault  with 
us  just  as  the  public  finds  fault  with 
everybody  else.  It  isn't  any  prim- 
rose path. 

I've  had  twelve  years  of  it  now, 
and  there  isn't  a  gray  hair  in  my 
head.  If  there  were,  I  suppose  I'd 
have  to  begin  thinking  of  another 
job,  because  a  box  office  man  mustn't 
grow  old.  It's  all  in  knowing  how 
to  play  the  game.  I  think  we're  just 
as  human,  have  just  as  many  friends 
in  balance  against  the  fault-finders, 
and  look  the  cashier  just  as  steadily 
in  the  face  on  pay-day  as  the  next 
man. 

If  you  are  going  to  succeed  as  a 
box-office  man  you  will  need  a  few 
virtues,  such  as  the  patience  of  Job, 
the_  manners  of  Chesterfield,  the 
brain  of  an  adding  machine,  the 
diplomacy  of  a  Bismarck,  the  smile 
of  a  cherub  and  the  vo;ce  of  a  siren. 


EARLY  AMERICAN 
DRAMATISTS 

(Continued  from  page  276) 
wax  candles  in  silver  candle-sticks, 
was  accustomed  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  box-door  and  conduct 
Washington  and  his  party  to  their 
seats.  Even  the  newspapers  began 
to  take  notice  of  the  President's  con- 
templated visits  to  the  theatre." 

Ihe  play  which  probably  is  best 
known  to-day,  as  by  William  Dunlap, 
is  his  "Andre,"  in  which  Washing- 
ton figures  as  The  General,  later  to 
appear  under  his  full  name,  when 
Dunlap  utilized  the  old  play  in  a 
manuscript  entitled  "The  Glory  of 
Columbia  —  Her  Yeomanry."  The 
play  was  produced  on  March  30, 
1708,  after  Dunlap  had  become  man- 
ager of  the  Park  Theatre,  within 
whose  proscenium  it  was  given.  Pro- 
fessor Matthews,  editing  the  piece 
for  the  Dunlap  Society,  claims  that 
this  was  the  first  piece  acted  in  the 
United  States  during  Washington's 
life,  in  which  he  was  made  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
"The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny," 
written  in  1776,  by  Leacock,  Wash- 
ington appears  for  the  first  time  in 
any  piece  of  American  fiction. 

So  we  might  go  on  indefinitely, 
narrating  incidents  connected  with 
Dunlap  as  painter,  playwright, 
author,  and  theatrical  manager.  But 
this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
pioneer  character  of  his  work  and 
influence.  Inaccurate  he  may  have 
been  in  his  "History  of  the  American 
Theatre,"  but  the  atmosphere  is 
there,  and  he  never  failed  to  recog- 
nize merit,  and  give  touches  of  char- 
acter, without  which  our  impression 
of  the  early  theatre  in  this. country 
would  be  the  poorer.  The  name  of 
William  Dunlap  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  beginnings  of  Amer- 
ican painting,  American  literary  life, 
and  the  American  Theatre. 


THE  CULT  of 
BEAUTY 

LEADERS  of  the  Stage  in 
London,  Paris  and    New 
York  use  and  love  the  fas- 
cinating Valaze  preparations  of 
Madame  Helena  Rubinstein. 

The  greatest  favorite  of  the 
London  stage  to-day  writes 
pithily:  "My  advice  to  those 
who  desire  Beauty  is  —  Use 
Valaze." 

"Every  woman  can  ha»e  the 
unfailing  charm  of  an  attractive 
complexion  by  using  Valaze 
preparations,"  writes  another 
enthusiastic  admirer. 

VALAZE  BEAUTY  SKINFOOD 

Will  preserve  your  complexion,  if 
naturally  good,  for  years  to  come;  if 
impaired  by  ill-treatment  or  by  weather, 
VALAZE  will  restore  delicacy,  soft- 
ness and  suppleness.  VALAZE  restores 
and  perfects  the  beauty  of  every  com- 
plexion, hence  all  beautiful  women  sing 
its  praises.  Price,  $1.00,  $2.00  and  $6.00. 
VALAZE  SKIN  TONING  LOTION 
is  the  companion  preparation,  better 
and  more  rapid  results  are  obtained 
by  its  use.  For  a  dry  skin,  the 
"Special"  is  used.  Price,  $i.OO  and 
$4.00.  For  greasy  or  normal  skin,  the 
ordinary.  Price,  $1.25,  $2.25  and  $5.00. 

VALAZE  BLACKHEAD  &  OPEN  PORE  PASTE 

Refines  coarse  skin  texture,  reduces 
enlarged  pores,  suppresses  blackheads, 
and  overcomes  greasiness  and  mottled 
appearance.  Price,  $1.00  and  $2.00. 

VALAZE  L1QU1D1NE 

Overcomes  enlarged  pores  and  oiliness 
of  skin,  also  undue  flushing  of  nose 
and  face.  Gives  skin  a  mat  appear- 
ance. Price,  $1.50,  $2.75  and  $5.50 
a  bottle. 

VALAZE  VEIN  LOTION 

Nearly  every  woman  when  examining 
her  face  will  find  on  it  small,  wavy 
red  lines,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the 
nose  and  on  the  cheeks.  These  dis- 
agreeable blemishes  are  caused  by 
broken  and  congested  veins,  and  become 
noticeable  with  the  cold  weather. 
Valnze  Vein  Lotion  is  the  only  prep- 
aration known  in  the  world,  used  in 
such  instances.  Price,  $3.00  $5.00  and 
$10.00. 

VALAZE  ROMAN  JELLY 

Tliis  new  astringent  balm  tightens  and 
makes  firm  loose  and  flabby  tissue.  It 
accomplishes  the  most  remarkable 
tightening  and  smoothing  out  of  the 
skin  about  the  temples,  eyes  and  throat. 
Price,  $1.50  and  $3.00. 

FACE  POWDERS 

Valaze  Complexion  Powder,  for  normal 
and  oily  skin.  No vena  Poudrr  for 
dry  skin.  Price,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.50. 

VALAZE  BEAUTY  TREATMENTS 

At  the  Maison  de  Beante  Valaze  15 
East  4l)th  Street.  New  York,  as  at  her 
Paris  and  London  salons,  under 
Madame  Rubinstein's  direct  supervision, 
wrinkles  and  crowsfcet  vanish;  black- 
heads, enlarged  pores,  shiny  skin,  red 
nose,  superfluous  hair,  double  chin,  and 
other  imperfections  arc  quickly  remedied 
by  exclusive  advanced  methods. 

A  copy  of  Mine.  Rubinstein's 
booklet,  "Beauty  in  the  Making." 
sent  on  receipt  of  2  cents  postage. 

MME.   HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City 

PARIS!         ,  i.nnnos, ».. 

25J  Rui.  Saint  Honor.  44  (irafton  Slr««t 

San  Franciiru 
Him  I.  Martin.  177  foil  St.  and  Grant  lie. 

1'hlladtlnhla 
Hme.  Hole  Scharhman,  -•.,:«.  W.  Som*n«t  St. 

New  (Ivlcnnl 
Mn.  '  -  V.  Butler,  8017  Klmple  St. 
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A  Statement 

— by  Lillian  Russell 


So  many  people  have 
asked  me — 

if  Lillian  Kussell's  Own 
Toilet  Preparations  are 
really  my  own— 

if  I  am  actively  engaged 
in  their  production — 

if  I  use  them  myself — 

— that  I  consider  this  state- 
ment due  my  many  friends, 
whom  I  am  not  privileged 
to  meet  in  person: 

Lillian  KusselPs  Own 
Toilet  Preparations  are 
made  by  the  formulas  and 
of  the  pure  ingredients  that 
1  have  been  using  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

I  am  active  in  their  production  — 
in  fact,  they  are  my  hobby. 

A  remarkable  old  French  chemist 
presented  me  with  my  toilet  form- 
ulas. They  had  been  cherished  for 
years  by  famed  beauties  of  France. 

I  found  that  these  various  prepara- 
tions, when  made  by  my  private 
chemist  according  to  the  formulas, 
acted  like  magic  in  keeping  my  skin 
clear,  firm  and  youthful.  This  chem- 
ist is  now  producing  Lillian  Russell's 
Own  Toilet  Preparations  for  my 
many  friends  and  for  myself  under 
my  own  direction. 


Talcum  Powder 
Liquid  Dressing 
Rouge  Vanity  Box 
Lip  Rouge 
Shampoo  Powder 
Hair  Tonic 


Rejuvenating 

Powder 

Smooth-Out  Cream 
Skin  Emollient 
Cleansing  Cream 
Purity  Face  Powder 
Vanity  Box 


My  friends  have  spoken  so  highly 
of  my  toilet  preparations  that  the 
demands  for  them  by  discriminating 
women  has  become  nation-wide  and 
most  good  drug  and  department 
stores  sell  them. 

1  should  like  all  women  who  are 
dainty  and  particular  about  their 
appearance  to  know  them.  So  if 
you  cannot  obtain  them  I  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  you  direct 


FOOTL1GKT  FASHIONS 
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coat  was  slashed  half  way  to  the 
knee  over  a  narrow  slip  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  slashes  were 
edged  with  bold  pink  roses  show- 
ing here  and  there  a  narrow 
loop  of  gold  and  one  of  black  velvet 
instead  of  leaves.  A  half  wreath  of 
roses  was  posed  at  the  left  shoulder 
and  a  transparent  sleeve  of  black  lace 
with  faint  traceries  of  gold  outlining 
the  chantilly  design,  was  formed  of 
one  end  of  a  floating  scarf  that  veiled 
the  back  and  the  right  shoulder. 
Most  of  us  I  think  would  have 
selected  gold  slippers  and  stockings 
to  wear  with  this  charming  frock. 
Not  so  Miss  Dahlgren.  The  final 
chic  was  attained  in  her  choice  of 
a  rose  leaf  green,  which  was  repeated 
in  a  semi  filet  of  overlapping  leaves 
sparkling  with  tiny  diamond  dew 
drops  worn  across  her  hair  at  the 
back. 

Mrs.    George    Gould,    whose    soft 
coloring    enables    her    to     wear     all 
colors   with    equal    success,   was   the 
admired  of  all  matrons  at  a  dinner 
dance  at  the  second  dance  at  Piping 
Rock.      Mrs.    Gould    chose    a    very 
beautiful    shade    of    mauve    for    her 
sumptuous    costume,    the    heliotrope 
ground  being  boldly  brocaded  in  im- 
mense   garlands    of    silver    wistaria. 
The  cold  combination — for  silver  and 
mauve  are  chilly  colors  to  combine — 
gained  warmth  from  a  glowing  dash 
of   orange  velvet   which   peeped   out 
at  one  shoulder  and  disappeared  un- 
der   a    sash    of    gold 
net     that     formed     a 
veil   for  the  back  of 
the  bodice  and  simu- 
lated graceful  sleeves. 
With  her  very  beauti- 
ful pearls  Mrs.  Gould 
wore  also  a  new  dia- 
mond    collar     that     just     fitted     her 
throat  and  lay  flatly  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck. 

I  have  been  favored  with  a  peep 
at  the  trousseau  of  the  first  of  the 
fashionable  brides  to  choose  late 
October  for  her  wedding  day.  Of 
course,  I  am  speaking  of  Miss  Can- 
non, daughter  of  Mrs.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  who  will  become 
the  bride  on  October  28th  of 
.Tonkeer  Luden  of  a  great  Dutch 
banking  house.  Miss  Cannon  be- 
longs to  that  ultra  fashionable  and 
exclusive  set  which  can  afford  to 


look  down  upon  Newport  as  fright- 
fully mixed  and  vulgar.  Tuxedo 
Park,  which  was  created  by  the  late 
Pierre  Lorillard  as  a  refuge  for  the 
people  who  despise  the  common  herd 
of  merely  rich,  will  be  the  scene  of 
the  wedding  which  will  bring  out 
the  most  representative  crowd  of  old 
New  Yorkers  seen,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  many  a  moon.  But  I  have  wan- 
dered far  from  Miss  Cannon's  trous- 
seau. A  pretty  little  sentiment — and 
sentiment  is  so  rare  a  quality  that 
even  fashion  writers  must  respect  it 
— causes  the  wedding  gown  itself  to 
be  shielded  carefully  from  the  gaxe 
of  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  bride  and  *o  one  may  only  sur- 
mise that  it  will  be  rich  with  price- 
less old  lace,  for  the  Frelinghuysens 


Rose  fink  brocaded  in  gold  and  silrer  is 
chosen  by  Miss  Anglin  for  her  "big"  scene 
in  "Caroline."  One  of  the  new  panel 
trains  is  shown  with  a  gold  and  silver 
lace  underslip. 

and  the  Cannons  have  long  cherished 
family  laces  from  which  Mollie 
O'Hara  may  draw  for  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  the  bridal  robe.  But  I  am 
not  forbidden  to  describe  some  de- 
lirious negligees  which  are  certain  to 
cause  the  staid  Dutch  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  to  stare.  One  of  these 
tea  gowns  is  inspired  by  the  flaming 
rainbow  affair  worn  by  Miss  Margot 
Kelley  in  "Pierrot  the  Prodigal."  It 
consists  of  a  loose  Turkish  garment 
of  silver  gray  satin  of  the  softest 
imaginable  quality,  with  half  sleeves 
and  long  drawers  showing  bands  of 
silver  and  orange  silk  embroidery  in 
designs  that  form  "good  luck"  texts 
from  the  Koran.  Over  this  garment 
fall  a  series  of  petticoats  in  varying 
length  of  thinnest  tissue,  more  filmy 
and  delicate  than  chiffon.  These 
skirts  range  in  color  from  dead  clear 
white  to  a  deep  strong  amber  and 
are  embroidered  in  rich  Oriental 
colors  mixed  with  silver  and  gold 
threads.  The  effect  is  at  once 
luxuriously  Oriental  and  adorably 
''cumfy"  since  the  negligee  invites 
one  to  loll  about  in  attitudes  of  ease. 
As  widely  different  as  Orient  from 
Occident  is  another  negligee  in  Miss 
Cannon's  collection.  This  is  a  "man- 
teati  cloublee"  of  pale  blue  chiffon 
lined  with  flesh  pink.  It  is  cut  quite 
simply  in  long  flowing  lines. 


ELASTIC  GIRDLE 


THE  CORSET 
WITHOUT  LACES 

Made  entirely  of  porous  wo- 
veil  surjjkal  elastic  web, 
which  "yives" freely  to  every 
movement  of  the  body, yet 
firmly  holds  the  figure.  It  is 
IDE4I.LY  SlITi:n 
TO  FALL  FASHIONS 
and  lends  Krace  with  aliw- 
lute  comfort  at  all  times. 
Our  patented  methods  of 
construction,  and  the  char- 
acter  of  materials  used,  ni;tke 
it  equally  desirable  for  street, 
dancing,  nvenlug  or  sport 
wear,  and  make  unnecessary 
the  use  of  corset  laces. 
Made  in  short  and  lum; 
lengths,  white  and  pink. 
Retails  from  Jf'J.OO  to  $7. mi. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  for  illus- 
trated free  nnoklet.  Do  in>t 
accept  a  substitute  garment. 

TREO  COYPANY.  Inc. 
Mill  II  Fifth  ATP.     New  York 


Hotel   Imperial 

Broadway  and  32nd  St. 
WILLARD  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Mgr. 

600  Rooms  single  or  en  suite 

$1.50  per  day,  and  up. 
With  bath,  $2.00  per  day  up. 

Imperial   Home 
Dinner 

Served  Daily  from  6  to  9  p.m. 
$  1 .00  per  cover. 

Cuisine  and  Service  Unexcelled. 

AT  HERALD  SQUARE 
The  Hub  of  New  York 


Pure    Honey   is    Healthful 
Use  it  Freely 


Give  it 

to  the  Children 

all  the  time 

Send    one   dollar    for    a   five 
pound  can  of  Pure  White  Clover 

Honey.  (All  charges  paid  within 
150  miles  of  New  York.  Else- 
where 20  cents  extra). 


ERNEST  G.  PETERKIN 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
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Kissel's  Original  Idea  that  Doubled  the 
Social  Usage   of  the  Automobile 

The  refinement  and  exclusiveness  of  the  ALL-YEAR  Car— Kissel's  orig- 
inal "two-in-one"  idea— are  duplicated  only  in  the  highest  priced,  perma- 
nently closed  coaches. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  development  of 
the  convertible  idea,  it  possesses  in  every  essen- 
tial the  requirements  that  good  taste  dictates  and 
social  prestige  demands.  Note  how  the  ALL- 
YEAR  Top  FITS  IN— not  on— to  the  body  unit, 


giving  the  appearance  of  one  perfect  piece  of  per- 
manently enclosed  coach  building — inside  and 
out.  In  the  summer  your  ALL-YEAR  Car  be- 
comes a  wide-open,  roomy,  touring  car  with  no 
roof  to  intercept  your  view. 


The  car  of  a  Hundred  Quality  Features — the  superiorities  of  which  caused  a  stampede  among 
careful  car  buyers  48  hours  after  it  was  first  announced.  The  ALL-YEAR  CAR  is  mounted 
on  this  famous  Hundred  Point  Six. 

Hundred  Point  Six.  Tourine  Car  or  Roadster $1095  ALL-YEAR  Roadster-Coupe $1520 

Hundred  Point  Six.   Gibraltar  Body $1195  ALL-YEAR  Victoria-Town  Car $1850 

ALL-YEAR  Touring-Sedan $1520  De  Luxe  SIX-42 $1650 

ALL-YEAR  De  Luxe  SIX-42  Touring  Sedan $2000 


Send  for  illustrated  ALL-YEAR  Car  booklet 


KISSEL    MOTOR    GAR    COMPANY 


Hartford,    Wis 


COUNTRY  BASKETS 
STEAMER  BASKETS 
PRESENTATION  BASKETS 


ESTABLISHED    I8C3 

fliers  &  SON, 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE 


THE   FRUIT  SHOP 


Basket  of  Selecl  Fruil  Packed  and  Shipped 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE 


ORDER  A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT 
FOR    THOSE    AT    HOME 

NEW  YORK 


arstairs 


In  the 

Protective  Bottle 


A  good  bottle  to  keep  good 
whiskey  good. 


"""""""' iiiiimniii 


Let's  see 

whatHpyle 

says" 


'"OUR   opponent 
says  that  the  game 
should  be  played  a. 
certain  way.    You 
think  otherwise.    Con- 
sult the  revised  edition 
of  "The  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games"!   The 
modern  Hoyle.Teaches 
thecorrect  way  to  play 
and  score  every  one  of 
the  world's  300  card 
games.    2  50  pages.    Sub- 
stantially   bound.     Sent 
for     15     cents    postage. 

Incidentally,  this  book  will   show  you   photographic 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  latest  backs  in 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


When  you  see  these  designs  and  realize  that  they  are  miniatures 
of  art  masterpieces  and  are  printed  in  full  color  and  gold  you  will 
know  why  Congress  Cards  are  so  popular  for  social  play  and  why 
they  are  appreciated  especially  by  the  gentler  sex.  They  are 
the  finest  cards  that  can  be  made.  Gold  edges.  Air-cushion  finish. 
New  dainty  French  size.  Yet  the  price  is  within  the  means  of  all. 

Bicycle   Cards  —  For   General    Play  —  Favorites   in 
homes    and    clubs    the   world    over.     Ivory    or    Air- 
cushion    finish.      Club    Indexes.       Very   reasonably 
priced. 

This  is  the  revised  book  described  above.  Con- 
tains all  the  new  rules.  Send  15c  in  stamps  and 
receive  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  H  2         Cincinnati,  U.S.A.  or  Toronto,  Canada 


THE   NEW   PLAYS 
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from  London,  sang  Hetty.  She  is 
competent  and  attractive.  Without 
going  into  detail  of  personalities  and 
songs,  capitally  contrived  ballets  and 
other  features. 

"Betty"  may  be  accepted  as  a  suc- 
cess. 


HARRIS.  "UNDER  SENTENCE." 
Play,  in  three  acts  by  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Pro- 
duced on  October  3rd  with  this  cast : 

Katharine  Janet    Beecher 

Copley  Felix   Krembs 

.Tewett  George   MacQuarrie 

Shaunnessy  Stephen   Denbeigh 

Mike  T.    P.    Gunu 

Fagan  E.   G.   Robinson 

Tony  Thomas    Mitchell 

Kid  Frank   Morgan 

Stroud  E.    M.    Dresser 

Egan  Joseph     Slay  tor 

Jennings  George  Wright,  Jr. 

Blake  George    Nash 

Fleming  Harry  Crosby 

Pratt  Lawrence   Eddinger 

S'trauss  John  A.  Boone 

Jones  Gerald    Oliver    Smith 

An  Official  H.   W.   Pemberton 

"Don't  you  just  dote  on  convicts?" 
said  a  friend  the  other  evening  at 
"Under  Sentence."  "They're  so 
sympathetic  and  downtrodden  and — 
er — underdoggish,  if  you  get  what 
I  mean.  Not  that  I  should  care  to 
mix  with  them  socially — we  nnisl 
draw  the  line  somewhere — but  on 
the  stage  they're  vastly  more  excit- 
ing than  the  folks  that  manage  to 
keep  out  of  jail." 

Imagine  an  American  billionaire — 
one  whose  first  name  is,  say,  John. 
Imagine  him  in  the  prime  of  life 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Then,  if 
your  imagination  hasn't  already 
cracked  under  this  terrible  strain, 
imagine  the  billionaire  turning  into 
a  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  re- 
forming the  prison.  The  moral 
seems  to  be  that  our  jails  need  our 
plutocrats  badly. 

John  XV.  Blake  was  as  soulless  as 
a  whole  corporation.  Making  and 
breaking  men  was  his  favorite  in- 
door sport.  But  he  broke  one  man 
too  many  when  he  let  young  Copley 
go  up  the  river  to  do  four  years  for 
John  W.'s  misdeeds.  Janet  Beecher 
was  Copley's  wife,  and  she  had  not 
read  Ida  Tarbell  and  seen  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse"  and  that  plays 
numerous  progeny  for  nothing.  She 
muckraked  around  until  she  had  the 
goods  on  John  W.  Thus  she  gave 
him  his  big  chance  to  become  a 
prison  reformer.  Stone  walls  do  not 
a  prison  make  for  the  power  of  a 
billionaire.  Blake,  a  convict,  elected 
his  own  governor,  who  promptly 
made  Blake  boss  of  the  entire  pun- 
ishment shop. 

The  firm  of  Megrue  and  Cobb  an- 
nounce that  "Under  Sentence"  is  a 
"comedy  drama."  Experienced  play- 
goers promptly  translate  the  euphem- 
ism into  spade  language  and  say 
"farcical  melodrama."  And  they  are 
justified  by  the  event. 

"Justice"  could  be  taken  seriously. 
but  melodrama  by  its  very  nature 
can't. 


LITTLE.      '-HUSH."      Comedy    in 
three    acts    by    Violet    Pearn.      Pro- 
duced on  October  3rd  with  this  cast : 
Mr.   Greville  Eric  Blind 

Mrs.    Greville  Winifred    Fraser 

Tim   Greville  Robert   Rendel 

The  Porter  Robert   Entwistle 

Tulie   Laxton  Cathleen   Nesbitt 

Huntley   Driffield  Edward   Douglas 

Miss  Cording  Louie  Emery 

Mrs.    Allison  Katharine    Brook 

Miss  Allison  Cecilia   Radc'yffe 

Lizzie  Augusta   Haviland 

Rev.   James  Allison  Cecil   Yapp 

Keith   Allison  Cecil   Fletcher 

Lucilla  Estelle  Winwood 

There  is  something  approaching  a 
real  novelty  at  Mr.  Ames'  exquisite 
Little  Theatre.  "Hush"  is  the  most 
peculiar  combination  of  the  ingenu- 
ously naive  and  the  satirically  so- 
phisticated seen  here  in  a  dog's  age. 

Like  "Fanny's  First  Play"  it  is  a 
comedy  within  a  comedy.  In  other 
words  an  independent  piece  is  given 
with  an  acted  prologue  and  epilogue. 

Julie  Laxton  is  the  spirit  of  fem- 


inine revolt.  She  belong  •>  to  an  or- 
ganization whose  purport  is  to  daily 
shock  the  community.  She  has 
written  a  play,  unknown  to  her 
fiance,  Jim  Greville,  called  "Hush," 
dealing  with  "nature  facts."  The 
production  of  this  piece  leads  to  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  baby  in 
the  play  which  is  naturally  straight- 
ened out ;  while  instead  of  shocking 
Jim's  elderly  Victorian  parents,  she 
finds  that  "nature  facts"  need  not 
necessarily  shock  but  quite  frequently 
are  found  to  bore.  Julie  also  dis- 
covers that  radicals  are  not  always 
taken  as  seriously  as  they  would 
have  it.  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbitt  acted 
this  role  in  a  spirit  suggestive  of 
want  of  conviction  in  her  propo- 
ganda.  But  she  was  pretty  to  look 
at.  Jim  was  nicely  done  by  Robert 
Rendell  and  the  parents  delineated 
with  sweet  delicacy  and  tact  by 
Winifred  Fraser  and  Eric  Blind.  The 
theatrical  manager  mistaken  as  the 
father  of  the  stage  baby  was  nicely 
etched  by  Edward  Douglas.  The 
play  in  little  has  for  its  heroine  a 
young  bride,  Lucilla,  brought  up  with 
freedom  from  the  conventions  by  a 
father.  Her  freedom  of  speech 
shocks  the  inmates  of  the  rectory  to 
which  she  has  come  as  the  wife  of 
the  rector's  son.  So  impressed  is  she 
with  the  f;>ct  that  "hush"  intervenes 
on  the  attempted  reference  to  any- 
thing concerning  approaching  mater- 
nity that  she  finally  becomes  ashamed 
of  the  baby  when  born.  This  leads 
to  village  n"S-ip  and  scandal,  but  the 
paternity  of  the  child  is  firmly  es- 
tablished by  daring  methods.  Lucilla 
as  acted  by  Estelle  Winwood  is  a 
'•reation  of  dp1ici<~>us  charm.  Cecil 
Yapp  is  intaglio-like  as  the  Rector 
and  a  wonderfully  sustained  bit  of 
village  character  is  contributed  by 
Louise  Emery  as  a  gossiping  spinster 
seamstress. 

"Hush"  is  so  delightfully  fresh  and 
original  that  the  defects  of  Miss 
Pearn's  comedy  are  easily  condoned. 


MAXINE   ELLIOTT'S.     "FIXING 

SISTFR."     Comedv  drama  in  four  acts 

by    Lawrence    Whitman.      Produced 

on  October  4th  with  this  cast : 

John    Otis  William   Hodge 

Lord  Haggett  Hamilton   Deaue 

Judge    Willard  Charles    Canfield 

Abbey    Sexton  Miriam   Collins 

Mrs.  Marion  Ellsworth       Jane  Wheatley 

Lady   Wafton  Ida  Vernon 

Irving  George  Lund 

Mary  Rosalie    Sinclair 

Once  again  kind  hearts  and  simple 
faith  have  put  it  all  over  Norman 
flood.  "Fixing  Sister,  or  the  Scul- 
lery Maid's  Delight"  is  my  sugges- 
tion as  a  title  for  William  Hodge's 
latest.  And  he  might  well  discard 
the  penname,  Lawrence  Whitman, 
and  sign  himself  Laura  Jean  Libbey 
II. 

This  time  William  hails  from 
Kansas  City.  He  fixes  sister  by 
toiling  a  pair  of  bogus  nobles.  The 
haughty  English  peer  had  been  rob- 
bing her  at  roulette  and  was  trying 
to  borrow  $125,000  when  brother 
blew  in,  unwired  the  roulette  table, 
demonstrated  that  Haggett  Manor 
was  a  Castle  Nowhere,  and  en- 
gineered a  police  raid  on  sister's 
bridge  party.  The  rest  of  the  time 
William  was  indulging  in  miscellan- 
eous repartee — a  sort  of  Hodge- 
podge. 

This  feeble  scion  of  "The  Man 
from  Home"  is,  of  course,  just  an- 
other exploitation  of  that  provincial 
jingoism  which  helps  make  some 
Americans  ridiculous.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  large  public  for  it,  just  as  there 
is  for  "Pollyanna."  If  you  like 
treacle  on  your  watermelon,  you  like 
it;  and  that  settles  it. 

But  Mr.  Hodge  is  a  good  actor. 
At  least,  whenever  he  elects  to  stop 
playing  "hick"  parts,  it  will  he  the 
end  of  a  perfect  jav. 

As  such,  he  deserves  better  plays 
than  this  Lawrence  Whitman  grinds 
out  for  him. 
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Bofile  ofawuv,  refinement 
and  educahon  woanablu 
TEEFER  Duties  to 


ana  other  aqardte 
u          J 


Makers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
•and  Eqyfjhan  Cigarettes  m  the  World 


Edna  Hunter,  the  prom- 
inent actress  says:  —  "/ 
think  "SMILES"  are 

the  most  delicious  Mints 
I  have  e<ver  tasted  and 
I  heartily  recommend 
them. 


Celebrity  ^^^^^^ 

SMILES 


The  Mint  With 
The  Smile  Wins" 


Four  Flavors 

Peppermint 

Wintergreen 

Clove 


Little,  round  mints  with  a  flavor 
that  brings  the  smile  of  satisfaction. 
The  randy  tit-bit  for  theatre,  after 
smoking  —  for  every  occasion  when 
you  need  something  good  to  chew 
on.  It's  easy  to  remember  the 
name  —  SMILES. 


Sold  everywhere  in  handy 
tin-foil  packages     .     .     . 


THE  CERTIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Printer!  Cr.fli  Bld|. 

Sib  An..  33rd  &  34th  Si.. 

New  York  Citr 


The  bigot  has  lost  caste  in  America. 

It  is  the  moderate  man  who  has 
authority — the  man  who  knows  how 
to  use  and  not  misuse. 

You  will  find  thousands  of  moderate 
men  using  a  wonderfully  mild  and 
mellow  Whiskey — Wilson  —  Real 
Wilson-That's  All! 

The    Whiskey  for    which    we    invented   the    Non-ReJillatle   3oltle 


FREE  CLUB  RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  lamous  club  recipts  (or 
mixed  drinb.    Address  Wilton.  319  Fidh  Ave..  N.  Y.    That's  All  I 
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'CIGARETTES 


Piimi/ed  to  the  Household  of  the  Khedive,  /he  Imperial 
Court  of ^tstria-Hur^ru.  rib  Royal  jHighnfsiflvice 
Philip  of  Saxe-Coburt-Gotha,  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Japan,  etc.,  etc.,  the  principal  clubs  ami  /he  regimental 
messes  of  India,  Biirinali  and  Canada 


f  Those  Americans  who  have  smoked  our 
\^1  IMadis  (Vah-fee-ah'dis)  Cigarettes 
abroad  may  now  obtain  them  in  the  United 
States  —  because  toLiqqett  fr Myers  Tobacco 
Company,  who  import  them,  we  have  a/so 
given  the  sole  riaht  to  manufacture  them 
Jrom  our  Cairo  formula. 

CJheodoro  \fafiadis  &  Co. 

CALCUTTA-BOMBAY-  LONDON-BANGOON-CAIHO 

fackaces  of  10.  2?c  11ns  of  loo.  $2.50.  Imported 
sizes  hioher  in  price.  To  be  had  at  the  better 
places.  oT  mailed  postaoe  paid  on  receipt  of 

pi  ia-  Address.  I.iuyelt  ('T  Myrts  II»|KKV-O  C,o, 
211  Fifth  Avcnue^NewYork  City. 


Little  savages!  How  we  rebelled  at  all  the  wise  and 
cleansing  habits  mother  loved!  Have  we  kept  them 
up?  The  regular  shampooing  of  our  scalps,  for 
instance?  Never  a  better  habit  for  the  hair  than 
that — whether  for  children  or  for  older  folk.  Never 
a  better  soap  for  shampooing  than  "Packer's".  It 
helps  the  scalp  do  the  work  Nature  intended  it  to  do. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


\^  E  heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions. 
If  the  questions  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archbald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 


COLUMBIA    RECORDS 

llipolito  Lazaro,  the  Spanish  tenor, 
who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
tenor  since  Rubini,  will  be  first  heard 
in  this  country  through  the  exclusive 
recordings  made  by  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company. 

Hipolito  Lazaro  was  born  at  Bar- 
celona in  1890.  Although  possessed 
of  a  beautiful  voice  as  a  youth  he 
did  not  pay  any  special  attention  to 
his  vocal  gifts  until  at  about  the 
asre  of  nineteen,  when  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  Army,  where 
he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Manilla 
with  such  gallantry  that  he  received 
a  distinction  of  honor.  It  was  while 
in  the  service  of  his  country  that 
some  officers  overheard  him  singing 
to  his  comrades  one  night.  They 
were  so  impressed  with  his  talent 
that  they  secured  his  release  from 
the  army  so  that  he  could  return  to 
Barcelona  in  order  to  take  up  his 
studies.' 

After  a  short  period  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  famous  Maestro 
Senor  Bau  he  made  his  appearance 
in  Barcelona  in  "L'Africair.e,"  in 
which  he  scored  a  success  so  great 
that  the  critics  already  compared  his 
art  with  that  of  "Gayarre,"  their 
idol. 

He  then  went  to  Milan  in  order  to 
study  the  Italian  repertoire  and  to 
complete  his  studies  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  celebrated  tenor  and 
maestro,  Cav.  Ernesto  Colli.  Every- 
one who  chanced  to  hear  Lazaro  sing 
there  recognized  the  unusual  vocal 
equipment  he  possessed  and  it  was 
not  long  after  that  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  sing  for  the  Covent  Garden 
Directors,  and  was  immediately  of- 
fered a  five-year  contract. 

Following  his  stay  in  London  he 
was  engaged  for  guest  performances 
in  Vienna,  Bucharest  and  Budapest 
and  a  season  in  Genoa  at  the  Teatro 
Carlo  Felice  where  Maestro  Mas- 
cagni  heard  him  and  forthwith  en- 
gaged him  to  create  the  tenor  part 
in  his  latest  opera,  "Parisina,"  at 
the  La  Scala  in  Milan,  which  ap- 
pearance stamped  Lazaro  as  the 
"Tenor  of  the  Generation."  Shortly 
before  his  singing  at  the  Scala  he 
was  called  at  short  notice  to  sub- 
stitute the  famous  Bonci  in  "Rigo- 
letto"  at  the  Costanzi  in  Rome,  and 
was  named  the  "King  of  the  Dukes." 

From  the  Scala  (where  he  was 
also  re-engaged)  he  went  to  the 
Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
shared  the  season  with  Caruso.  Then 
followed  a  season  at  Havana  where 
he  proved  a  sensation,  so  much  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  sing  in 
twenty-two  performances  during  a 
season  of  twenty-six.  He  re- 
turns to  Havana  this  winter  which 
is  to  be  followed  up  with  his  Met- 
ropolitan appearances. 

His  records  of  "Celeste  Aida," 
"Rodolfo's  Narrative"  from  "La 
Boheme,"  "O  Paradiso"  from  "L'Af- 
ricana,"  and  "A  Te  O  Cara"  from 
''I  Puritani,"  are  absolute  marvels 
of  power  and  art,  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  sound  reproduction. 

These  master-records  of  the  new 
world-tenor  appear  in  the  November 
list  of  Columbia  Records,  which  pre- 
sents offerings  by  other  artists  of 
hardly  less  distinction.  The  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  is  repre- 
sented by  three  great  German  sing- 
ers— Otto  Goritz,  Carl  Braun  and 
Herman  Weil.  Herman  Weil  sings 
Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers" ; 
Goritz  completes  the  "Spielmanns- 
leben,"  and  Carl  Braun  excels  him- 
self in  his  initial  recording,  the  bass 
masterpiece,  "Down  Deep  Within  the 
Cellar." 

The  instrumental  section  of  this 
truly  matchless  list  is  quite  the  equal 
of  the  vocal  offerings,  presenting 
Chopin's  "Berceuse"  by  Godowsky ; 
Eddy  Brown,  in  two  dazzlingly  bril- 
liant compositions ;  the  initial  record- 
ings of  George  Barrere's  notable 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra ;  two 
dances  from  "Carmen."  Advt. 


S.  L.  KOTIIAl'FF.I, 
Mil  ector  «it'  tlir 
Kiiiltu  Tlu'utu- 


AT  THK  1UAI.TO 

NOW,    Joe,    your    Master    Blue. 
Got    it?      Cycles    two — eight — 
four  —  and      nine.        Sixty-six. 
Come  on,  let's  have  it !    Right.    Now, 
Red   Everything.     One — three — six — 
five — and  four.    Thirty-three.  There's 
your    overture.    ;  On    the    crescendo, 
throw  on  your  amber  and  come  up 
slow  all  together." 

"There's  no  meaning  to  it."  as  the 
tutor  was  wont  to  remark  in  "The 
College  W  i  d- 
ow"  when  the 
boys  gave  their 
football  yell. 
Quite  so.  There 
is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  mean- 
ing to  it — un- 
less one  is  priv- 
ileged to  sit  in 
the  Rialto  The- 
atre of  a  Sun- 
day morning 
while  the  pre- 
siding genius 
of  the  place  is 
composing  his 
weekly  color 
symphony. 

Then  the  cryptic  nonsense  quoted 
above  resolves  itself  into  a  very  ex- 
plicit set  of  instructions,  shouted  at 
the  electrician  who  is  handling  the 
mammoth  switchboard  back  of  the 
scenes.  At  the  Rialto,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  stage, 
those  combinations  of  light  and 
color  which  charm  the  eye  when 
seen  across  the  footlights  have  been 
carried  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  proscenium  arch  and  used  to 
create  an  enveloping  aura  through- 
out the  auditorium  itself. 

The  system  is  one  of  indirect 
lighting.  Hundreds  of  bulbs,  ar- 
ranged in  color  cycles  of  red,  blue, 
green,  and  amber,  nestle  behind  the 
cornices,  shine  within  inverted  chan- 
deliers, hide  back  of  columns,  or  glow 
softly  through  translucent  crystal 
panels  set  here  and  there  in  wall  and 
ceiling.  When  a  change  in  the  color 
or  in  the  intensity  of  their  radiance 
is  desired  it  is  never  accomplished 
hurriedly.  No  lights  ever  flash  on 
or  off.  By  the  use  of  an  elaborate 
battery  of  "dimmers,"  which  regu- 
lates the  amount  of  current  supplied 
to  each  cycle  of  lamps,  they  are  dis- 
solved into  darkness  or  gradually 
brought  up  to  full  power  at  a  rate 
synchronized  with  that  at  which  the 
human  iris  adapts  itself  to  changes 
of  light.  In  this  manner  the  dazzling 
of  sensitive  eyes  is  avoided  and  each 
successive  effect  melts  into  the  next 
with  a  smoothness  which  in  no  way 
disturbs  the  visual  and  audible  har- 
mony of  the  surroundings. 

Suppose  it  is  Sunday  morning, 
about  11  o'clock.  S.  L.  Rothapfel, 
whose  creative  artistry  transformed 
the  new  lighting  system  from  a 
dream  to  a  reality,  is  perched  on  the 
wide  railing  of  the  orchestra  pit, 
facing  the  auditorium.  His  Orches- 
tra, having  rehearsed  all  the  music 
which  it  is  to  play  for  the  new  bill 
which  opens  in  the  afternoon,  has 
dispersed  among  neighboring  res- 
taurants. His  singers  have  tried 
their  songs  with  the  orchestra  and 
they,  too,  have  gone  out  for  a  bite 
to  eat  before  making  up.  He  is  left 
with  his  electrician  and  his  stage 
crew  to  add  the  final  aesthetic  touch 
to  a  program  which  already  repre- 
sents three  days  of  careful  con- 
structive labor. 

In  his  mind  he  carries  every  de- 
tail of  the  entertainment,  from  the 
opening  overture  until  the  last 
flicker  of  the  comedy  film.  He 
has  seen  his  feature  picture  and  has 
devised  the  orchestration  for  it.  He 
has  watched  the  current  news  films 
and  selected  those  of  liveliest  inter- 
est, supplementing  their  value  by  the 
character  of  the  music  he  chose  to 
go  with  them.  It  is  because  Mr.  Roth- 
apfel pays  attention  to  the  minutest 
details  that  the  Rialto  Theatre  is  a 
success. 
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As  a 
Touring  Car 

The  Luxury  of  Two  Cars 
for  the  Price  of  One 

Now  you  can  motor  in  entire  comfort  all  the  time. 

For  these  cars  have  windows  with  disappearing  sashes — wide  open 
one  minute — tightly  closed  the  next — just  as  you  want  them — 
either  way  and  no  trouble  worth  mentioning  to  make  the  change. 

And  open  or  closed  it's  a  perfect  beauty. 

But  not  every  car  can  be  really  comfortable  both  as  an  open  and 
a  closed  car. 

Closed  cars  serve  to  magnify  motor  and  gear  noises. 

But  the  Willys-Knight  cars  are  equipped  with  the  only  type  of  motor 
which  has  no  cams,  springs  and  poppet  valves  to  get  noisy.. 

Instead  they  have  the  sleeve-valve  motor  which  acts  on  the  principle 
of  the  steam  engine. 

Sleeve  valves,  silentjy  sliding,  are  practically  in- 
audible— never  vary  in  their  action,  cannot  get 
out  of  time  with  each  other,  are  ideal  in  any  car 
but  infinitely  the  more  desirable  in  closed  cars. 

And  to  match  their  permanently  quiet  motors  these 
cars  have  noiseless  spiral  bevel  drive  gears. 

But  aside  from  the  luxury  of  quietness  the  sleeve- 
valve  motor  is  superior  in  other  ways. 

It  develops  more  power  for  the  fuel  consumed,  is 
more  flexible,  and  improves — instead  of  developing 
infirmities — with  use  and  age. 

It  practically  never  requires  any  repair  and  outlives 
any  other  type  of  motor  by  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  miles. 

Beauty,  luxury,  utility  and  mechanical  excellence 
are  combined  in  the  Willys-Knight  Touring  Sedan 
in  a  degree  never  before  realized  in  a  single  car. 

Yet,  because  we  are  the  largest  producers  in  the 
world  of  completely  equipped  automobiles  we  can 
price  this  car — unequalled  in  all  the  world  in  its 
combined  attractions— at  $1950. 

Ride  in  it — drive  it — see  how  easily  it  is  opened  or  closed — let  the 
Overland  dealer  have  your  order  promptly — and  settle  the  car 
problem  in  your  family  for  years  to  come  with  a  car  that  will  stay 
in  style  and  improve  with  use. 

The  Willys-Overland   Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


Touring  Sedan 

(Springfield  Type) 

aitl    88-4 


$1950 
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Ye  Olde  Oiinstrelle  Outdone  ji 


Columbia 

Grafonola 


HE  minstrels  who  sang  of  the  "tidings  of  great  joy"  in  the 
days   of  long  ago   are    supplanted   by  the  minstrels   of 
modern  days,  the  Columbia  Grafonola,  with  Columbia  Records. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  truly  brings  "tidings  of  great  joy"  at  Christmas- 
tide.  There  is  no  gift  quite  like  it,  no  gift  so  welcome,  no  gift  that  could 
bring  a  more  lasting  joy.  The  Columbia  Grafonola  is  the  "gift  supreme" 
a  gift  around  which  more  dreams  are  woven,  which  brings  more  pleasure  day 
after  day,  than  any  other  gift  you  may  give  or  re- 
ceive— and  it  is  a  gift  within  the  means  of  all. 

Give  music  this  Christmas — a  Columbia  Grafonola;  or 
an  appropriate  assortment  of  Columbia  Records  to  owners 
of  instruments.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  help  you  select 
them— and  he  has  records  to  suit  every  taste.  You  know 
what  your  friends  and  your  family  like,  so  you  can  easily 
solve  the  gift  question  for  all  at  your  Columbia  dealer's  to-day. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 

The  instrument  illustrated  above  it  the  $2OO  Grafonola  Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 
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Furs 


of  Superior  Quality 


Exclusive 
in  Design 


Russian  Sables  and 
Silver  Foxes 


O.  £&w\tf\ers  Sons 

ol  ^j 
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STORED  WITH   A   RICH   PROFUSION  OF   UNUSUAL 
RARITIES   FITTED    FOR   THE   COMING   YULE-TIDE 


NOT  furniture  alone,  but  every  sig- 
nificant thing  which  helps  in  the 
beautifying  or  the  adornment  of  the 
home,  may  be  found  in  exquisite  expres- 
sion at  the  Hampton  Shops,  with  its  eleven 
deftly  composed  Galleries  of  Display. 

Here  may  be  seen  --integral  parts  of 
a  series  of  harmonious  wholes,  and  either 
bearing  the  obvious,  if  indefinable,  cachet 
attaching  to  the  name  Hampton,  or  the 
results  of  selective  visits  to  European 
highways  and  by-ways  —  such  suggest- 
ively Christmas  offerings  as  Writing 
Tables  of  unusual  charm,  Desk  Sets  of 
French  or  Italian  tooled  leather,  quaint 
appearing  Boxes  for  the  man's  diverse 
uses,  attractive  bits  of  old  Waterford 
Glass,  Lamps,  fashioned  of  Chinese  Porce- 
lains and  fitted  for  electric 
light,  and  a  host  of  small  Cab- 
inet pieces  in  the  Mahogany 
of  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and 

:  Brothers  Adam. 


of  Interior  Decoration 
18  east  508!  8trett,Reoiy6tk 


Cpjncal 

teuton 
Interiors 


Women's  Silk  Hose,  in  black  or  white,  with 
insteps  in  openwork  and  embroidery,  per 
pair,  $3.75.  With  hand-embroidered  clocks, 
per  pair  $2.25 


Women's    Boudoir    Gown    of    satin    combined 
with  Georgia   crepe  $28.00 


Women's  Envelope  Chemise  of  white  batiste, 
with  Philippine  embroidery  $3. 1  0 


Dinner  Gong 


$8.00 


Women's    Sports     Hose;    white    silk     surface, 
with   colored  stripes,   per  pair  $3.75 


1.  Altman  &  OIo. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  MADISON  AVENUE 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.    THIRTY-FIFTH  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

PRACTICAL  GIFTS 


THE  ILLUSTRATED   HOLIDAY   FOLDER  WILL  BE 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


"""C, 

I    ' 


Women's  House  Coat  of  zenana,  silK-lined 
throughout,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  Philip- 
pine embroidery  $22.50 


Women's    Robe    de    Nuit,    of    pink    crepe    de 
Chine,   with   Philippine   embroidery  $9.50 


Women's  Robe  de  Nuit  of  white  batiste,  with 
Philippine    embroidery  $3.10 


Women's  Boudoir  Mules,  per  pair 


Mahogany      Tip     Table,  Lacquer     Muffin     Stand 

$5.00        decorated  $9.50  $20.00         Boudoir  Lamp,   with  silk   shade 


$16.00 
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the  richness  and  brilliance  of  its  music,  for 

the  clarity  and  accuracy  of  every  note,  for  the  beauty  and 
naturalness  of  its  expression  —  you  will  select  as  your  Christmas  gift 


THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  QUALITY 


The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World 


TTS  clear,  rich  tone  won  the  highest  score 

for  quality  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 

against  the  world's  competition. 


T    EARN  about  the  Patented  Tone  Control, 
•^^  the  Patented    Motor   Meter,  the  unique 


Sonora  is  invariably  selected  when  heard  in 
comparison.  Every  instrument  is  guaranteed 
for  one  year. 


bulge"   design   lines,    the   Sound  Amplifier, 
the  Swiss  made  Motor,   etc. 

Sonora    plays   all  types    of    disc    records 
perfectly. 

Send  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog  T-21 

Ten  wonderful  models— £45     £60     £75     £100     £150     £175     £190     £225     £350     £1000 

Sonora  Phonograph  Corporation 

GEORGE  E.  BRIGHTSON,  President 

Nezv  York 

Executive  Offices :  57  Reade  Street,   N.  Y.  New  York  Demonstration  Salons 

BOSTON :   165  Tremont  Street  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Stree' 

PHII  AnRi  PHIA      1711   w  i     »  c  279-281  Broadway  at  Reade  Street 

PHILADELPHIA:   1311  Walnut  Street  cn  „  /0 

50  Broadway  (Standard  Arcade) 

//  there  is  no  Sonora  dealer  in  your  vicinity  write  us  direct. 
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When  Dreams  Come  True 


of  the  dearest  voice  you  know,  lifted  and  carried  on  the  Steinway's 
••>  mellow  tones.  That's  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  dreams  come  true.  There 
is  one  to  whom  your  gift  of  a  Steinway  would  be  a  priceless  possession.  The 
Steinway  means  so  much  more  than  an  ordinary  piano.  It  has  the  power  of 
creating  a  new  world  of  happiness  and  in  the  closeness  of  daily  association  it 
gathers  only  added  value  with  the  years. 

The  Steinway  established  the  world's  standard  many  years  ago,  and  its  exquisite  tone 
and  perfect  mechanism  are  still  unexcelled.  Today,  as  then,  it  is  the  choice  of  master 
musicians  and  music  lovers  the  world  over,  because  of  its  undisputed  superiority. 

Its  cost  is  but  little  more  than  pianos  of  lesser  quality.  In  satisfying  service  it  is  beyond 
all  price.  Let  a  Steinway  express  your  Christmas  message  this  season.  Terms  are  made 
convenient.  Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

STEINWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East   14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  door 
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C.  Skating  Set  of  Knitted  Cloth;  collar,  cuffs 
and  trimming  of  Brushed  Wool.  Purple,  Brown, 
Old  Kose  and  Green.  13.50 

24.  French       Pearl       Necklace — uniform       beads; 
fancy    sterling    silver    clasp    set    with    rhinestones. 

1.95 

25.  Earrings — French      pearls      and      rhinestones; 
solid   gold   mounting.  5.1)0 

26.  LaValliere   of   10   kt.    gold   mounted   with   two 
full    cut   diamonds.  9.75 

27.  Braid    Pins   of   Silverite   set   with    rhinestones. 
mounted    on    dcmi-blonde    pins.  each  2.95 

28.  Bracelet     Watch — 20-year     gold     filled     case; 
convertible      extension      braclet;      guaranteed      15- 
jeweled    lever    movement.  11.75 

29.  Bar    Pin    of    sterling    silver — pierced    design; 
set    with     rhinestones    and     imitation     sapphire     in 
center.  7.SO 


Gifts  for  Women 

30.  Bracelet     of     sterling     silver — flexible     style; 
mounted     with     rhinestones     or     combinations     of 
stones.  2.95 

31.  Dorine    Powder   Box    with   ring  and   chain   of 
sterling   silver,   gold  plated;   enameled  top  in   pink, 
yellow    or   turquoise    blue.  3.75 

32.  Perfume     Atomizer    with     silk-covered     bulb. 

4.75 

33.  Draw-string  Bag  of  Black  Silk  Moire  trimmed 
with    steel    beads;    fitted    with    purse    and    mirror. 

5.95 

34.  Woman's      Black      Silk      Umbrella,      handle 
of    black    ebonine    witli    tailor-made    loop    finished 
with  two  pearl  buckles.  6.00 

35.  Desk  Set  of  Black  Glass — six  nieces;  trimmed 
with  polished  brass;  desk  pad  14  x  20  inches.  7.50 

SB.     Thread    Silk    Hosiery    with    hand-embroidered 
insteps.     Black  or  White.  pair,  2.5O 


37.  Thread    Silk    Hoisery   with   three-strand    hand- 
embroidered   clox.     Black  or  White.  pair,  2.50 

38.  One-clasp     or    one-button     Washable     Doeskin 
Gloves.      White   sewn    with    white    or   black. 

pair,    1.75 

39.  Holiday    Cabinet    containing    four    quires    of 
writing  paper  and  envelopes;  assorted  sizes.  1.75 

40.  Sewing     Set     with     Long     or     Cross     Grain 
Leather   trimmings   in    red.   blue,   green   or  purple; 
silk    moire    lined;    eighteen    findings.  5.00 

41.  Perfect    Nut   Bowl   of   Solid    Mahogany,   with 
nut    cracker    attached;    finished    in    nickel,    bronze 
or   copper,  2.SO 

42.  Sugar     and     Cream     Set — quadruple     plated; 
plain  design;   wicker  handles.  5.50 


43.     Jug,  all   Nickel,  quart   size. 


.5.50 


James  McCreery  &  Co 

34-th  Street      NEW   YORK      5th  Avenue 
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<J[</lfi  oftjorham  jilverware 


Happiness  goes  out  from  the 
heart  before  it  comes  in.  To 
seek  happiness  without  giving 
it  is  a  ftitile  quest,  and  all  our 
longings  for  what  we  have  not 
learned  to  give  to  others  are 
as  empty  bottles  in  the  wine 
cellar  of  the  soul.  Happiness 
really  never  was  any  good  in 
this  world  but  to  give  away. 

THE  GORHAM  CO. 

Silversmiths  and  Qoldsmiths 

Fifth  Avenue  &  36th  Street 

17-19  Maiden  Lane 

NEW  YORK 
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JANUARY,  1917 — a  new  year  and  a  new 
issue  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE!  We 
hope  the  former  will  be  a  bright  and 
happy  one  for  you.     From  the  latter  you'll 
surely  derive  much  joy.     Replete  with  the- 
atrical news,   crammed   full   with   exclusive 
and    artistic    pictures,    it 
contains,   in    a   word,   all 
theatredom. 

If  you  are  a  theatrical 
back  number,  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  Send  us 
your  subscription  and 
become  Mr.  Hornblow's 
guest  at-nhe  first  night 
of  each  new  play. 

On  January,  1918,  if 
you  think  you've  not 
been  well-  informed, 
we'll  refund  your  sub- 
cription  price. 


excerpts  from  the  play  and  pictures,  telling 
the  story. 

It's  to  be  the  first  of  our  "Plays  Worth 
While"  series. 

Read  it.  If  it's  not  "worth  while"  in  your 
opinion,  hereafter  you  can  act  as  judge. 


woes    of    playing    what    the    public    likts. 


D 

hard 


W 


HO  are  the  great- 


earth? 

The  men  who  lose  for- 
tunes in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, you  say. 

But  Charles  B.  Dilling- 
ham  does  not  agree  with 
you.  "We're  the  Great- 
est Gamblers  on  Earth" 
is  the  title  of  the  article 
he  has  written  for  the 
next  issue,  telling  of 
the  chances  theatrical 
managers  take. 

Mr.  Dillingham  pro- 
duces the  mammoth 
Hippodrome  show.  Sure- 
ly he  ought  to  know  ! 


Bl'T     there    are    two 
sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. 

Flo  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  the 
"Ziegfeld  Follies"  man, 
also  has  something  to 
say  on  this  theatrical 
gamble  subject. 

His  article,  "On  the 
Other  Hand,"  also  in 
the  January  n  n  m  b  e  r, 
will  give  you  his  opinion. 

Are     you     curious     to 

know  with  whom  you'll  agree?     Then  don't 
fail  to  order  the  next  number. 
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O.V'I  be  startled  when  you  read  the 
next  sentence  for  it's  true,  though 
to  believe.  There's  a  Julian  Kltinge 
in  China!  He's  hand- 
some, too,  girls.  We're 
going  to  print  his  picture 
and  an  article  about  hi  in 
in  the  January  number. 
The  Chinese  girls  are 
as  anxious  to  know  how 
he  makes-up  as  you  are 
about  our  own  Julian. 
We'll  let  you  into  the 
secret.  Too  bad  there 
are  not  more  who  can 
read  English  in  China. 
Then  our  China  circula- 
tion would  take  a  tre- 
mendous boom. 


LOUIS   MEYER.      PAUL   MEYER,   Publishers 
ARTHUR   HORNBLOW,  Editor 
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HAVE  you  ever  con- 
sidered what  an  im- 
portant role  the  actress' 
head-gear  plays? 

In  our  next  issue  we 
shall  have  a  smart  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Perriton 
Maxwell,  on  "T  h  e 
Witchery  of  the  Wig." 

Some  interesting  evo- 
lutions of  the  hair  v 
adornment  of  actor  folk. 

Various  phases  of  wig- 
gery  from  the  super- 
curls  of  Mary  Pickford 
to  the  flowing  tresses  of 
Margaret  Anglin  and  the 
silver  crest  of  Ruth 
Chester. 


E' 


G 


KTTINC;   MARRIED"— the  title  is  at- 


Bernard  Shaw's  comedy  now  at  the  Booth 
Theatre. 

In    our   next   issue   we're   going   to   print 


KM  MA  DUN  Ni— the  dear  "old  lady"  of 
the  stage. 

Don't  pity  her.  She  has  scored  the  big- 
gest hit  of  the  season  in  ''Old  Lady  31." 

Confidentially,  she  doesn't  like  these 
motherly  parts.  But  theatre-goers  are  wise 
— sometimes — and  they  refuse  to  let  her 
play  anything  else. 

Watch  for  the  January  number.  Emma 
Dunn  will  tell  you  all  about  the  joys  and 


DID  you  ever  study 
the  audience? 

It  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  things  to 
watch  in  the  theatre. 

You  don't  see  the  same 
people  at  "Pierrot  the 
Prodigal"  as  you  do  at 
the  Winter  Garden.  Why? 

Charlton     Andrews 

'' —     *4q^      w'"   te"   you   tne   reason 

in    an    interesting   article 

entitled  "The  Psychology  of  the  Audience," 

to  be  published  in  our  next  issue.     P>e  sure 

not  to   miss   it. 


CjTART  the  New  Year  right. 
*-*       Remember  our  warning! 

Don't  be  a  theatrical  back  number. 

Subscribe  now !     Only  $3.50  a  year. 
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actors'  Christmas  Draper 


<8reat  Director  of 

ear  unto  our  praper  at  CbristmastiDe  ;  gibe  ear 
tin  to  our  spoken  lines,  impromptu  from  tlir  lieait; 
nor  toitbolD  the  things  tobieb  toe,  ^tljine  0ctors,  as*. 

3jf  rt  not  greeD,  nor  selfishness,  nor  enbp  prompt  us 
*  to  struggle  for  JjOarts  in  Life  unsuiteD  to  our 
(Talents,  Katber,  ©  (Sreat  Director,  gibe  us  pleasure 
anD  inspiration  in  accepting  the  Lines  ^Ebou  Ijas 
DecreeD,  anD  attaining  perfection  in  them. 

(gibe  us  a  fuller  ISnotoleoge  of  Life's  <Sreat  plot  in 
tobicb  tEftou  has  cast  us  to  plap,  that  toe  map  3et 
ClnDerstanDinglp. 

/gibe  us,  for  prompter,  our  Conscience,  anD  the 
fenotoleDge  that,  as  it  is  SbP  gift,  it  toill  gibe 
us  onlp  the  Kigbt  Cue, 

(gibe  us  U>ist)om  to  tmoto  tbat  all  cannot  be  cast  in 
LeaDing  parts,  but  tbat  in  Lift's  <Sreat  Drama 
each  part  bas  its  oton  importance. 


(gibe  us  tbe  patience  to  plap  our  parts,  b°toeber 
small,  toitb  eberp  best  effort  toitbin  our  potorr, 
fenotoing  tbat  onlr  thus  mar  toe  Do  our  share  totoarD 
tbe  perfect  tobole, 

(gibe  us  Smiles  anD  <SooD  <H)eet  tbat  toe  map  bring 
pleasure  anD  fop  into  Life's  cast,  ratber  tban 
gloom  anD  Dissension. 

/gibe  us  tbe  c?cart  of  a  <SooD  Samaritan,  tbat  toe  ma? 

renocr  aio  to  tbe  neeDp  in  Life's  Company,  tbat  toe 

map  lift  tbe  fallen,  tbat  toe  map  comfort  tbe  stricfeen  anD 

sbare  life's  necessities  toitb  tbep  toljo  bunger  anD  tbirst. 

be  us  l?anDs  tbat  are  jFrienDlp,  tbat  are  quicfe  to 
stretch  fortb  to  clasp  tbe  banD  of  felloto  man,  that  are 
eber  reaDp  anD  eager  to  rracb  fortb  anD  gtiiDe  otljers  tobo 
map  stumble  across  tbe  rougb  places  on  Life's  stage. 

/ixibe  us  ^olD.  JI5ot,  ©  ®rcat  SDirector,  for  oursrlbes 
alone,  Dut  tbat  toe  map  use  it  to  gibe  tbe  necDp 
a  loaf,  a  top,  a  flotocr,  or  tobatefaer  it  is  tbat  golD 
toill  bup  tobicb  is  DesireD  most  bp  tbe  poor,  tbe 
lonelp  anD  tbe  sorrotoful. 


^Sibe  us  Cpes  tbat  are  erpressibe.-^erpressibe  of  pitp 
anD  lobe  anD  cbaritp  anD  forgibeness;  epes  tbat 
encourage  anD  cbeer  tbep  tobo  map  be  faltering  ober 
tbe  parts  in  tobicb  tbep  are  cast. 

(gibe  us  i^earts  of  Strength  anD  IBraberp  ;  strength 
to  unDerstanD  tbe  teachings  of  inin  tobose  p.atal 
2T>ap  toe  celebrate  ;  braberp  to  folloto  t?is  0olDen  ISule 
anD  to  mafee  J?is  ")15rotberbooD  of  span"  tbe  Keal  ijplot 
of  our  Life's 


/gibe  us  }£ill«,a  toill  to  interpret  tbe  Lines  J£e 

giben  us  as  toe  tmoto  Ur  tooulD  babe  us  act  them, 
a  toill  to  obercome  obstacles  anD  pitfalls,  to  accept 
onlp  clean  parts  in  the  one  great  SDrama  «*"  Clean 
Libing." 

(gibe  us  Laughter  for,  be  it  tmoton,  'tis  far  easier  to 
sob  than  to  smile  on  this  great  stage  ;  'tis  far 
easier  to  ftnD  tears  than  cheers.  3nD  so,  gibe  us 
Laughter  that  toe  map  bring  pleasure  anD  happiness 
anD  encouragement  into  the  scenes  toe  enact. 

(gibe  us  tbe  3rt  of  praise.  &  $reat  Director,  let 
this  not  become  toitb  us  a  lost  art.  Let  us  look 
back  through  the  pears  anD  remember  boto  our  hearts 
crabeD  a  toorD  of  praise  toben  first  toe  flounDereD  on 
Life's  stage,  alone  anD  ungutoeD  bp  lobeD  ones.  $ibe 
us  the  <SolDen  3rt  of  praise  that  toe  map  bring  jop  anD 
encouragement  into  the  libes  of  actors  less  fortunate 
than  ourselbes. 

^  <Sreat  Director,  gibe  us  all  these  things  at  Christ, 
mastiDe,  toe,  Ztyne  Actors,  beseech. 

ailrss  us  until  success  in  all  the  barieD  parts  in 
tobicb  (Ebott  seest  fit  to  cast  us. 

(gibe  us  toisDom  anD  brotherlp  lobe  anD  hinDness  anD 
generosity,  so  tbat  toben  our  lines  are  enDcD  anD 
the  JFinal  Curtain  Drops  upon  Life's  Last  &ct,  the 
Criticism  toill  be  : 

"  J?e  plapeD  life's  part  toell." 

—  Letois  alien 


SARAH  BERNHARDT--SUPERWOMAN 


ADA    PATTERSON 


I  NEVER  think  of  the  years.    They  are  noth- 
ing to  me." 
So  spoke  Bernhardt,  the  superwoman.    We 
have  all  heard,  and  have  offered,  definitions  of  a 
superwoman.     Mine  has  been  the  exultant  thrill 
of  finding  her. 

"How   does  she  look?     Don't  you   pity   her?" 

A  young  actress  leaned  across  the  tea-table  to 
ask  the  double  question.  Her  pink,  nearly  mean- 
ingless face  was  upturned.  Between  her  and  me, 
above  the  tea-table,  floated  a  vision,  a  memory 
vision  of  what  I  had  seen  within  the  hour. 

A  long,  slender  figure  wrapped  in  the  most 
queenly  of  colors,  purple,  sat  upright  in  a  chair 
of  the  Sedan  variety.  I  had  seen  the  figure,  un- 
helped,  slip  from  a  limousine  into  this  chair  and 
had  seen  it  borne  through  a  rear  passageway 
into  the  Majestic  Hotel. 

The  picture,  unrelieved,  would  have  been  a 
sad  presentment  of  infirmity,  of  invalidism.  But 
above  the  straight  line  of  purple  a  head  lifted, 
birdlike.  A  face,  thin,  radiantly  expressive,  set 
round  with  masses  of  red  hair,  turned  toward 
the  sunlight. 

A  woman  laughed  at  her  own  plight,  laughed 
gleefully  as  a  child.  She  had  eyes  like  green 
seawaves  dashing  defiance  at  the  sun.  Her  lips 
parted  in  a  scarlet  line  over  strong,  white  teeth. 
Five  minutes  later  she  sat  beside  a  table  that  was 
half  covered  with  orchids.  Surrounded  by  a 
dozen  men  and  women  of  distinction  gathered  to 
greet  her,  she  chatted  with  the  gayety  of  a  girl. 


PITY  Sarah  Bernhardt? 
I  laughed  at  the  pink,  upturned,  nearly 
meaningless  face.  "Pity  her !"  I  answered.  "She 
is  a  rebuke  to  every  man  and  every  woman  I 
have  ever  known,  a  rebuke  and  an  inspiration." 
And  the  voice  of  the  vision  spoke :  ''Years  ?  I 
never  think  of  them.  They  mean  nothing  to  me." 

The  superwoman !  What  if  none  of  us  thought 
of  the  years!  What  if  they  meant  nothing  to  us! 
We  would  be  nearing,  if  we  had  not  reached, 
the  state  of  superwomanhood. 

The  admiring  little  group  gathered  about 
Sarah  Bernhardt  the  day  she  arrived  in  America, 
furnished  enlightenment.  Why  do  actresses 
seem  younger  than  women  of  any  other  class  or 
art  or  profession. 

Recently  an  actress  gave  a  dance  that  was  one 
of  the  social  theatrical  events  of  the  year. 
Players,  authors,  men  and  women  of  large  for- 
tunes were  there  in  her  honor.  Standing  beside 
her  I  observed :  "You  are  overrun  by  pretty  girls 
to-night.  I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  in 
New  York." 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  have  them  here."  she  shot 
at  me  with  an  arch  little  smile  and  hastened 
about  her  business  of  hostess.  Looking  after  her 
light,  balanced,  graceful  figure  I  knew  she  had 
spoken  without  egotism,  had  spoken  the  truth. 

She  had  no  need  to  fear  comparison  with  their 
pink,  young  faces.  Hers  looked  pink  and  youth- 
ful looking.  Nor  had  she  need  to  fear  com- 
parison with  their  youthful  grace.  She  danced 
as  well  as  they.  In  the  rose-colored  gown  that 
swirled  around  her  light,  floating  figure  she  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  her  guests,  floating  in 
their  clouds  of  blue  and  white  and  pink.  Yet 
they  were  twenty  and  she  was  more,  much  more, 
than  twice  their  age. 


She  was  an  actress,  and  being  an  actress  she 
had  mastered  the  gift  of  charm.  Other  women 
hold  a  theory  that  we  "should  make  the  best  of 
ourselves."  But  with  most  women  it  is  like  the 
theory  of  piano  playing,  useless  without  much 
practice.  The  actress  has  had  the  practice  of 
charming  audiences.  Every  evening  beyond  the 
crescent  of  footlights  there  is  a  new  body  of 
men  and  women,  strangers  to  be  interested,  held, 
bewitched,  by  the  power  of  her  personality. 
Witchery  becomes  her  finished  art,  her  personal 
habit,  her  ''second  nature." 

Charm  is  her  handmaiden.  "If  a  woman  have 
charm,"  is  Maude  Adams'  much  quoted  line  in 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  "she  needs 
nothing  else." 


WHAT  had  charm  to  do  with  the  enduring 
quality  of  an  actress'  youth?  Every- 
thing. Or  nearly  everything.  Charm  wins  praise, 
mayhap,  almost  surely,  extravagant  praise.  Ex- 
travagant praise  creates  illusion.  Illusion  is  a 
veil  that  wraps  us  in,  and  wraps  the  uglinesses 
of  the  world  out.  Living  in  the  illusion  that 
one  is  always  young,  always  lovely,  why  should 
one  grow  old?  The  illusion  itself  is  preserva- 
tive. 

Other  women  hear  brutal  truths.  An  actresses' 
court  hides  them  from  her.  Charm  creates  a 
cordon  of  love  that  protects  the  object  from 
knowledge  that  is  cruel,  or  unwelcome.  Adelina 
Patti  looked  young,  felt  young,  remained  young 
through  the  loving  offices  of  such  a  cordon, 
created  by  her  charm.  Her  devoted  husband, 
her  relatives,  her  companion,  their  business  sec- 
retary, read  the  reviews  of  her  later  tours  and 
translated  to  her  only  the  pleasing  portions. 

"Tell  me.  Did  the  journals  praise  my  voice?" 
she  would  ask  the  morning  after  a  concert. 

"Yes,  my  love.  Assuredly,  Madame.  Of  a  cer- 
tainty, Madame."  The  critiques  varied.  The 
replies  never  did.  So  Patti  remained  the  happy 
queen  of  a  phantom  kingdom. 


BERNHARDT,  too,  is  a  queen  with  her  court 
ever  attending  her.  When  she  left  the 
steamer  in  New  York  she  had  the  manager  of 
her  four  last  and  most  successful  dramatic  tours 
at  her  right  hand.  To  her  manager,  William  F. 
Connor,  she  turned  often  with  a  smile  and  an 
affectionate  "Mon  fils."  His  direction  of  her 
tours  has  more  of  sentiment  than  of  sordidness 
in  it,  though  he  is  accounted  a  keen  financier. 
Her  companion  de  voyage  of  thirty-five  years 
was  left  behind,  because  the  small  woman's  nerves 
had  turned  traitors.  She  shrieked  when  a  Zep- 
pelin balanced  above  her  head  in  London.  When 
a  gun  pierced  the  Zeppelin  and  descending  bodies 
hurtled  through  the  air  the  tiny  woman  fainted. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  a  valiant  soul. 
She  could  not  companion  with  one  who  showed 
the  white  feather.  Hence  separation,  and  a  new 
comrade  for  travel.  With  her  also  are  Miss 
Ormsby  who  teaches  her  English  and  translates 
her  letters.  And  Dr.  DeHuc  Boisvigne.  the 
physician  who  attended  her  during  her  illness 
and  who  guards  her  health  on  this  tour.  And 
another  circle  of  attendants,  and  all  the  further 
circles  from  all  of  whom  come  admiration  in 
some  degree.  Marie  Antoinette  by  her  faithful 


Swiss  guard  was  not  more  loyally,  nor  so  effect- 
ually, protected. 

So  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  never  alone  with  doubts 
and  fears,  never  permitted  to  commune  with  the 
years  behind  her. 

"You  are  young  and  lovely.  You  will  always 
be  so,"  says  the  cordon  created  by  her  charm. 
The  cordon  believes  it.  She  believes  it.  Her 
powerful  brain  sweeps  with  its  searchlight  the 
world  of  make  believe.  By  its  light  she 
analyses.  She  has,  not  once  but  often,  said  : 

''People  say  I  might  be,  but  for  the  records  of 
my  birth,  thirty-five  or  fifty.  I  am  seventy-one. 
On  October  23rd  I  had  lived  seventy-one  years. 
I  am  young  because  I  have  always  lived  in  com- 
pany with  love.  I  have  loved  much  and  have 
been  much  loved.  Never  since  I  can  remember, 
have  I  missed  love.  There  was  my  adorable 
young  mother.  Between  us  was  human  worship. 
I  was  but  seventeen  when  my  boy,  Maurice,  came 
to  me.  Him  I  idolized.  Never  for  a  moment 
has  he  caused  me  aught  but  joy,  save  when  he 
had  the  childish  sicknesses.  Before  I  was  nine- 
teen I  had  known  the  love  of  the  public.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  I  have  had  that  love. 

"Upon  that  love  I  depend.  Should  the  time 
ever  come  when  there  will  be  no  response  to  the 
love  I  send  across  the  footlights  a  great  sorrow 
would  for  the  first  time  come  to  me.  My  heart 
would  break.  I  should  die." 


BUT,"  here  the  superwoman,  'T  do  not  fear  that 
time.  No  more  than  I  feared  having  my  leg 
cut  off,  no  more  than  the  submarine  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  I  knew  that  there  were  submarines 
and  that  I  was  aboard  what  the  commanders  of 
those  submarines  were  seeking,  an  enemy  ship. 
But  I  was  not  afraid.  I  believed  that  the  death 
hour  had  not  come  for  me.  The  good  God  has 
permitted  me  a  triumphant  life.  I  believe  it 
will  be  triumphant  to  the  end." 

"The  triumphant  life?"  I  echoed  out  of  that 
cordon  of  the  charmed.  "Will  you  tell  me  about 
the  triumphant  life?" 

"It  is  the  one  that  has  all  things  and  fears 
nothing,''  responded  the  woman  with  the  flame- 
like  face.  "It  is  the  life  that  takes  much  from 
the  world  and  gives  the  world  much  in  return." 

What  she  is  giving  it  just  now,  beside  the  ex- 
ample of  a  woman  who  is  without  fear,  who 
loves  the  world  and  is  loved  by  it,  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  acts  from  the  great  plays  in 
which  she  won  a  world's  admiration,  and  some 
new  one-act  plays.  Her  manager  has  chosen 
plays  and  scenes  in  which  the  actress  sits,  for 
the  most  part. 

"And  that  is  natural."  is  his  reasoning.  "Many 
important  acts  of  life  take  place  sitting.  You 
and  I  sit  and  talk  and  plan.  We  might  be  deter- 
mining futures.  That  is  true  in  plays." 

Mme.  Bernhardt's  repertoire,  then,  in  which  you 
will  note  that  three  of  the  Picrnhanlts  show 
themselves  playwrights,  comprises  the  trial  scene 
from  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Henry  Cain  and  Maurice  Bernhardt ;  "From  The- 
atre to  the  Field  of  Honor,"  by  a  French  officer 
at  the  front ;  "One  of  Them,"  by  Mile.  Lysiane 
Bernhardt,  her  granddaughter ;  the  last  act  of 
"Camille";  "The  False  Model,"  by  "An  Author 
at  the  Front" ;  the  last  act  of  "L'Aiglon" ;  "He 
cube,"  by  Maurice  (Concluded  on  page  396) 
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SARAH    BERNHARDT    AS    PHEDRE 


MORRIS   PAUL 


PROBABLY  the  only  important  operatic  or- 
ganization in  the  world  which  has  not  been 
materially  affected  by  the  war  is  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  which  opened  its  regular 
season  on  Monday  evening,  November  13th,  with 
a  performance  of  Bizet's  "Les  Pecheurs  de 
Perles." 

If  the  war  lasts  much  longer,  according  to 
Director  Gatti-Casazza,  who  is  starting  his  ninth 
year  as  general  manager  of  the  company,  only 
with  great  difficulty  can  New  York's  operatic  de- 
mands be  satisfied.  While  no  singers  of  import- 
ance have  been  lost  to  the  Metropolitan,  even 
now  the  occupation  of  engaging  new  artists  in 
Europe  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  next 
season,  perhaps,  some  of  the  warring  nations 
will  call  those  musicians  who  have  been  excused 
from  military  service  back  to  light. 

But  why  worry  about  the  future?  Enrico 
Caruso,  king  of  tenors,  is  here,  and  so  are  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar,  Frieda  Hempel,  Maria  Barrientos, 
Melanie  Kurt,  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Louise 
Homer,  Margaret  Ober  and  Johanna  Gadski,  Gio- 
vanni Martinelli,  Jacques  Urlus,  Johannes  Sem- 
bach,  Pasquale  Amato  and  Giuseppe  de  Luca. 

Practically  all  of  the  new  singers  engaged  are 
Americans  or  at  least  American  trained.  While 
none  of  them  are  to  have  roles  quite  as  import- 
ant as  those  of  Miss  Farrar  or  Mme.  Kurt,  they 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
can  do. 

To  start  the  list  of  newcomers,  Mme.  Marie 
Sundelius  has  been  engaged  for  the  soprano 
section.  She  is  Swedish  by  birth,  but  all  of  her 
musical  education  has  been  acquired  in  New 
York.  She  has  never  before  appeared  in  opera. 
Mme.  Odette  de  Fontenay,  another  soprano,  was 
born  in  France,  but  she  comes  of  an  old  New 
Orleans  family.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Jean  de 
Reszke,  and  has  sung  at  Covent  Garden  in  Lon- 
don and  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  Alice 
Eversman,  a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
has  sung  in  opera  in  Germany,  and  Kathleen 
Howard,  an  American  contralto,  who  was  heard 
in  New  York  with  the  Century  Opera  Company, 
also  will  make  their  first  appearances  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  season. 


THE  season  will  be  American  in  more  ways 
than  one.  For  the  first  time  since  Horatio 
Parker's  "Mona,"  which  won  a  $10,000  dollar 
prize  a  few  years  ago,  an  opera  by  a  native-born 
American,  will  be  produced  by  M.  Gatti-Casazza 
and  his  associates.  It  is  "The  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims," music  by  Reginald  de  Koven,  and  libretto 
by  Percy  MacKaye.  It  is  their  first  grand  opera. 
Mr.  De  Koven's  "Robin  Hood"  for  the  past  !\v<> 
or  three  decades  has  been  playing  regularly  t<: 
light  opera  audiences,  but  it  has  never  found  its 
way  into  the  grand  opera  repertoire.  ''The  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims"  will  not  be  produced  until  late 
in  the  season. 

One  other  new  opera  will  be  sung,  "Francesca 
da  Rimini,"  by  Zandonai,  a  young  Italian  com- 
poser. It  has  been  produced  with  success  at 
various  European  opera  houses.  Frances  Alda 
will  appear  in  the  principal  role.  Messrs.  Mar- 
tinelli and  Amato  are  also  in  the  cast. 

The  revival  of  "Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles"  (The 
Pearl  Fishers),  by  Bizet,  is  interesting.  This 
opera  was  once  performed  here  in  part,  but  it 


never  before  has  had  a  complete  performance 
in  America.  Miss  Hempel  and  Messrs.  Caruso 
and  de  Luca  are  singing  the  leading  roles,  and 
it  is  being  conducted  by  Giorgio  Polacco. 

Other  important  revivals  are  ''Donizetti's 
"L'Elisir  D'Amore,"  with  Messrs.  Caruso  and 
Scotti,  and  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  with 
Mme.  Kurt  and  Mr.  Sembach,  which  will  be  di- 
rected by  Arthur  Bodansky. 

Several  of  the  most  popular  prima  donnas 
will  not  be  heard  during  the  first  part  of  the 
season.  Miss  Farrar,  for  instance,  is  now  on  a 
concert  tour.  She  will  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  December  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  Mas- 
senet's "Thais"  will  be  revived  with  her  in  the 
title  role,  which  has  been  made  famous  in  Amer- 
ica by  Mary  Garden.  Then  a  little  later  Mme. 
Barrientos,  who  likewise  is  devoting  some  of 
her  time  to  concerts  will  again  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage  in  coloratura  roles,  and  for  her 
Delibes'  ''Lakme"  will  once  more  be  added  to 
the  repertoire  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
Mozart's  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  is  also  to 
be  presented  for  the  first  time  in  recent  seasons. 


IT  seems  as  if  the  Metropolitan  is  making  an 
effort  to  include  French  opera  on  a  large  scale 
into  its  lists.  Since  the  days  of  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein's  Manhattan  Opera  Company,  French 
opera  has  been  more  or  less  neglected  here.  But 
in  the  list  of  new  productions  and  revivals  are 
three  French  works:  "'I  hais,"  "Les  Pecheurs  de 
Perles"  and  "Lakme."  Other  promised  French 
operas  are:  "Manon,''  "Faust,"  "Carmen"  and 
"Samson  and  Delilah."  The  usual  Wagner, 
Verdi,  I'nccini,  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  and  Doni- 
zetti operas  will  le  heard  and  in  addition  two 
Russian  operas.  Mmissorgsky's  "Boris  Godounoff" 
and  Borodine's  "Prince  Igor,"  to  say  nothing  of 
works  by  living  composers  such  as  Strauss' 
"Rosenkavalier,"  Montemezzi's  "L'amore  dei  ire 
Re,"  and  Giordano's  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"  will 
be  presented. 

As  usual,  special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
ballet  of  which  Miss  Rosina  Galli  and  Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio  are  the  leading  dancers. 

Everything  points  to  a  brilliant  season.  It  is 
doubtful  if  so  distinguished  a  collection  of  singers 
have  ever  been  gathered  together  for  a  full  sea- 
son as  are  now  associated  with  the  Metropolitan, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  in  America,  the 
usual  high  standard  of  operatic  performances 
that  has  characterized  Mr.  Gatti's  regime  will 
be  upheld. 


D  I' RING  recent  years  Richard  Strauss  has 
not  been  attracting  the  attention  that  one 
might  expect,  considering  that  among  musicians 
he  is  thought  to  be  the  world's  greatest  master 
of  musical  composition.  But  this  season  he  has 
regained  some  of  his  lost  laurels.  His  latest 
work,  a  symphony  lasting  .fifty  minutes,  describ- 
ing the  impressions  registered  during  a  day  spent 
in  the  Alps,  was  played  at  the  opening  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on 
October  26th,  and  a  ballet  built  upon  one  of  his 
early  symphonic  poems,  "Till  Eulenspiegel,"  had 
its  world's  premiere  at  the  hands  (or  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  feet)  of  the  Serge  de  Diaghileff 
Ballet  Russe,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  gave  a  season  of 


two  weeks'  duration  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  in  October. 

In  many  respects  "Till"  is  the  most  startling 
of  all  of  the  creations  of  the  Russian  Ballet.  Its 
choreography  was  created  by  Waslav  Nijinsky, 
who  danced  the  title  role.  It  was  not  only  an 
artistic,  but  a  popular  success.  Since  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  war  no  pantomime  ballet  of  real  ac- 
count had  been  devised.  And  nothing  approach- 
ing "Till"  in  the  way  of  artistic  dance  spectacle 
had  ever  originated  in  America. 

Next  to  the  sprite-like  impersonation  of  Till 
by  Nijinsky,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  new 
ballet  was  the  magical  setting  and  the  costuming. 
"Till  Enlenspiegel"  tells  the  story  of  a  mythical 
rogue  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Puck. 
Weary  of  the  hypocrisy  of  his  townspeople,  he 
plays  a  series  of  pranks  on  them.  He  rushes 
into  the  market  place  where  the  trades-people 
are  engaged  in  selling  their  wares,  knocking 
everything  topsy-turvy,  but  disappearing  before 
he  can  be  stopped.  Next  he  imitates  a  priest  in 
satiric  mood  and  later  makes  love  to  a  lady  of 
high  station  who  repulses  him.  Into  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  professors  he  next  makes  his  way 
to  poke  fun  at  their  superior  ways.  Finally  he 
is  arrested  for  his  tricks,  and  convicted  to  die 
on  the  gallows. 

So  fine  a  piece  of  mimic  impersonation  as 
Xijinsky's  Till  has  not  been  seen  in  New  York 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  dancers  a  year 
ago.  A  green  clad  imp,  he  leaps  and  dazzles  the 
eyes  with  his  quickness  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  out  the  well-meaning  mischievousness  of 
his  hero.  lie  is  exactly  fitted  for  such  a  part.  It 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  him  and  he  for  it. 
One  could  not  imagine  anyone  else  doing  it  after 
seeing  him. 


Till'",  fantastical  stage  setting  of  Mr.  Jones, 
with  its  mingling  of  blues  and  purples  and 
it^  wondrous  fairy  castles,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
scenic  decoration.  And  the  costumes,  each  of 
which  gives  an  exaggerated  poetic  suggestion  of 
the  character  within  it,  are  marvelous.  Miss 
Flore  Revalles,  as  the  lady  who  repells  the  love 
of  Till,  does  nothing  but  walk  across  the  stage, 
yet  her  costume  is  so  striking  that  all  eyes  center 
upon  her  during  her  brief  stay.  "Till"  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  entertainments  which 
New  York  has  seen  in  a  long  time. 

The  Ballet  Russe  offered  only  one  other  new 
production  during  its  short  season,  "Sadko,"  a 
sub-marine  ballet,  devised  by  Adolf  Bohn  and 
set  to  the  music  of  a  symphonic  poem  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  of  the  same  name.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  wandering  musician  who  enchants  the  popu- 
lation of  the  sea  with  his  harp  and  finally  elopes 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Tzar  of  the  sea  in  a 
large  shell.  As  a  stage  picture  it  made  an  agree- 
able impression  and  some  of  the  dances  were 
pretty,  but  it  is  not  an  important  addition  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  Russian  dancers. 

As  tor  the  Strauss  Alpine  Symphony  which  the 
Philharmonic  Society  presented,  it  made  its  ap- 
peal more  through  its  descriptive  powers  than 
its  musical  content.  Strauss  has  reverted  to  his 
early  melodious  style,  but  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  melodic  inventiveness,  for  the  Alpine  melo- 
dies were  almost  always  reminescent  either  of 
his  own  earlier  works  or  of  music  of  other  com- 
posers. "A  man  (Cmii-ludfil  on  pugc  3915) 
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FAVORITE    SINGERS    TO    BE    HEARD    AT    THE    METROPOLITAN    THIS    SEASON 


WHY  I  AM  A  FIRST  NIGHTER 

fy  JAMES   BUCHANAN  (DIAMOND  JIM)BRADY 


THERE  are  a  whole  lot  of  reasons  why  I 
am  :i  "first-nighter."  And  I  admit  I  am 
a  first-nighter.  I  believe  I've  attended 
more  first-night  theatrical  performances  than 
any  o'her  person. 

First  of  all,  I'm  something  of  a  sport,  in  my 
quiet  way.  I  like  to  take  a  chance.  Attending 
a  first-night  performance  is  taking  considerable 
chance. 

You  r-ee,  if  you  wait  a  week  or  so  after  a  play- 
has  started  you  know  practically  all  about  it.  The 
critics  have  either  boosted  or  panned  it— but 
don't  depend  on  the  critics,  they're  as  human  as 
1  am  and  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  in  dis- 
liking a  show  as  I  am  in  liking  it. 

But  here's  the  sporting  chance— if  the  show's 
been  running  awhile  you've  read  all  the  criticisms. 
Your  neighbor  or  friend  has  seen  it  and  told 
you  "all  about  it"— did  you  ever  know  anyone 
who  could  really  describe  a  play  to  you?  There 
ain't  no  such  animal. 

Then  again  the  maga/ines  have  printed  ex- 
cerpts from  it— all  the  brightest  or  funniest  or 
saddest  or  most  melodramatic  lines.  And  they've 
printed  pictures  of  various  scenes  so  you  know 
just  how  low  the  leading  lady  wears  her  gowns 
and  how  high  the  villain  wears  his  collar.  You've 
learned  the  plot  and  everything  and  then  when 
you  go  you  get  it  rather  second-hand. 

But  when  you  become  a  first-nighter  there's  an 
element  of  sport  in  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  blind  swap 
• — your  good  money  for  a  good  seat  to  a  show 
that  may  run  two  years  or  may  be  a  "fliv,"  and 
go  into  storage  Saturday  night. 


a  lot  more  when  I  don't  try,  when  they  pop  into 
my  mind  through  some  peculiar  suggestion. 

But  I've  been  a  first-nighter  so  long  I  cannot 
remember  my  first,  first  night. 


THE  queerest  first  night  I  know  was  not  so 
very  long  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  first  night 
and  last  night  rolled  all  into  one.  I've  known 
many  a  show  to  sort  of  sag  along  several  days 
and  break  apart  and  drift  into  the  storehouse  by 
Thursday  or  Friday,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  a  show  that  opened  for  the  first  time 
and  closed  for  the  last  time  all  during  the  same 
performance.  It  was  "Yvette."  It  had  some 
capable  people  in  the  cast,  but  I  could  see  from 
the  start  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  flivver.  By 
the  close  of  the  performance  it  was  plain  that  it 
couldn't  get  another  houseful. 

That's  one  charm  about  first  nights.  You  never 
can  tell.  It's  the  guess-work.  You  wonder  what 
it  will  be  like.  You  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 
And  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  success,  even  a 
combined  clairvoyant,  mind-reader  and  old-fash- 
ioned alchemist  couldn't  tell  that  because  not 
even  the  manager,  director,  owner,  author  or 
actors  have  the  slightest  idea  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  a  success  or  a  failure. 

And  again,  another  of  my  reasons  is  that  there's 
a  different  sort  of  crowd,  a  happy,  expectant, 
"I'11-take-a-chance"  bunch  of  people  who  are  con- 
genial to  sit  amongst.  And  I  like  the  speeches 
because  I  don't  know  what  they'll  say,  and  if  it's 
a  musical  comedy — you  may  gamble  I'll  be  there 
the  first  night  if  it  is — I  like  to  help  out  the 
comedian  by  giving  him  a  chance  to  make  some 
crack  about  my  diamonds. 

In  all  seriousness  I  am  a  collector  of  first-night 
memories.  Some  collect  old  ivories  or  paintings 
or  tapestries  or  Japanese  prints  or  firearms,  but 
I  collect  first-night  memories.  I  can  remember 
a  lot  of  them  when  I  try.  And  I  can  remember 


I'M  a  New  York  buy— when  I  was  only  thirty 
1  delighted  in  being  called  the  "old  man," 
but  now  I'm  a  "liny"— well,  I'm  a  real  New  York 
boy.  O.  lleury  wrote  a  story  about  a  man  who 
tried  to  find  another  man  born  in  New  York. 
Harry  Leon  Wilson  wrote  one  along  the  same 
lines  this  season.  If  they'd  have  hunted  me  up 
they  would  have  found  an  original  New  Yorker. 
I  know  they  say  that  there's  no  man  living  in 
New  York  now  who  was  born  there.  They're 
wrong.  I  was  born  down  on  Cedar  Street. 

All  1  can  remember  about  my  first  night  is  that 
I  was  a  little  kid  in  short  pants — probably  cut 
down  fi'om  dad's— and  I  earned  some  pennies 
and  went  down  to  some  theatre  on  the  old 
Bowery  when  it  was  the  Bowery,  a  rather  fash- 
ionable street  then.  I  climbed  up  and  up  and  up 
some  winding  stairs  and  sat  in  the  front  row  in 
the  gallery  and  I  had  so  much  fun  that  the  next 
day  I  hustled  to  earn  more  pennies  so  that  I 
could  go  again. 

As  the  theatres  moved  uptown  so  I  moved  up- 
town and  I  kept  on  hustling  to  earn  more  pennies 
in  order  to  attend  more  first  nights.  That's  how 
it  happened.  It  just  grew  on  me  gradually.  It 
wasn't  any  especial  career  I  had  planned.  I 
didn't  say  to  myself,  "I'll  become  the  world's 
champion  first-nighter"  but  I  awoke  one  morning 
to  read  in  the  papers  that  I  was  a  first-nighter, 
and  later  I  learned  that  I  was  the  champion 
first-nighter,  and  I  guess  I  am. 

I  can't  remember  the  worst  show  I  ever  saw. 
I  wouldn't  mention  it  if  I  could  because  the 
wrong  person  would  be  blamed.  It  might  be  the 
actors'  fault,  or  the  director's  fault,  or  the 
author's  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  smart  guy  who 
thought  he  could  rewrite  the  author's  play  and 
improve  it.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  "worst" 
shows. 

However,  I'm  a  theatrical  optimist.  There 
have  been  more  worth-while  shows  than  you 
would  imagine  and  the  good  ones  are  becoming 
more  and  more  plentiful. 


BUT  I  can  remember  the  best  first-night  I 
ever  attended.  Of  course  it  was  only  the 
"best"  to  me,  but  as  I  am  talking  about  myself, 
I  can  truthfully  say  it  was  my  best  first  night. 

This  show  was  "Korget-Me-Not."  I  cannot 
remember  the  exact  date,  thirty  or  thirty-live 
years  ago,  perhaps.  It  was  at  Lester  Wallack's 
Theatre  and  Rose  Cogblan  appeared  as  "Step- 
hanie." In  the  words  of  to-day,  it  was  smnc 
show.  For  those  days  it  was  red  hot.  To-day 
it  might  seem  a  bit  tame,  but  then — whew!  It 
brought  forth  a  lot  of  howls  from  the  prudes 
and  several  volumes  of  those  dear  old  "Whither- 
are-we-drifting"  editorials. 

But  we've  kept  right  on  drifting  and  drifting. 
And  I  can  tell  you  whither  we  have  drifted — 
into  shows  that  are  ten  times  better  to-day,  ten 
times  as  interesting,  real,  entertaining  and  clever 
as  those  of  a  generation  and  more  ago. 

I    liked   that   show.     I    was   not   only   a   first- 


nighter,  but  a  second,  third,  fourth  and  so-on 
nighter  for  some  time. 

But  it  isn't  always  the  very  best  show  that  af- 
fords me  the  pleasantest  or  most  memorable 
first  night.  Only  recently  I  attended  a  first  night 
that  will  always  stay  green  in  my  memory.  This 
was  "Le  Poilu,"  opening  attraction  at  the  reno- 
vated Garrick  Theatre.  There  hadn't  been  much 
comment  about  this,  except  that  the  operetta  had 
been  a  success  in  Paris  and  that  some  of  the 
pcriormers  were  very  capable.  It  opened  pleas- 
ingly enough,  but  nothing  at  all  unusual  or  ex- 
citing until  the  close  of  the  first  act  when  came 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  remarkable  dem- 
onstrations it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
witness  and  explains  my  claim  that  a  first-night 
is  a  sporting  chance  and  you  never  can  tell. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  act  Mme.  Jeanne  Mau- 
bourg  wrapped  the  tri-color  of  France  about  her, 
stepped  to  the  front  and  began  to  sing  the 
"Marscilliiisc." 

It  was  to  be  a  little  solo — appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  performance.  But  do  yon  think 
the  audience  would  let  it  be  a  solo?  No  sir! 
That  audience  stood  up  quicker  than  any  audi- 
ence ever  stood  up  for  the  "Star  Spangleil 
Manner,"  and  that  audience  began  to  sing. 

Say,  1  began  to  sing! 

I  didn't  know  what  I  was  singing.  I  didn't 
know  what  the  words  were.  But  I  knew  it  was 
something  worth  while  and  I  couldn't  help  sing- 
ing and  ought  to  sing  anyway. 


TI I  F  man  next  to  me  began  to  sing.  Every- 
one began  to  sing.  Do  you  know  how  in- 
fectious that  was?  Well,  Louis  Mann,  who  was 
with  me,  and  who  stands  firmly  and  flatly  and 
solidly  on  both  feet  for  all  and  everything  that 
is  German — he  began  to  sing!  And  he  sang  it 
with  fervor  and  gusto  and  verve  as  they  say  in 
the  "write-ups."  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  impressive  first  night. 

I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  a  quart  of  dia- 
monds. 

I  liked  the  rest  of  the  performance,  typically 
French  and  not  the  sort  that  usually  has  a  long 
New  York  run,  but  that  singing  made  it  stand 
out.  Now  she  may  sing  that  every  night  here- 
after and  the  audience  may  sing  it  with  her,  but 
here's  what  the  first  nighters  miss — everyone  has 
read  about  that  singing.  They  know  it  will  hap- 
pen, they  look  forward  to  it.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly become  as  enthused  as  they  would  if  it 
came  as  a  surprise.  They  know,  before  they  buy 
their  tickets,  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
'  I  like  all  first  nights,  but  am  not  so  fond  of 
drama  as  of  a  good  musical  comedy.  I  know 
that  a  lot  of  fun  is  made  of  the  old  "Black 
Crook"  now.  But  it  was  a  corker.  Back  in  t Ill- 
days  when  rt  was  in  its  prime  no  one  made  fun 
of  it.  It  is  one  memory  in  my  first-night  col- 
lection. It  was  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  ex- 
travaganzas of  its  day.  Those  old  Rice  plays  all 
stand  out  as  big  first-nights  to  me.  4 

Don't  think  I'm  one  of  those  who  believe  old 
things  are  best.  While  I  have  fond  memories  of 
Pauline  Hall,  Theresa  Vaughn,  Delia  Fox  and 
many,  many  others  of  their  day,  and  of  the  plays 
in  which  they  starred,  I  know  that  the  plays  of 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago  cannot  begin  to 
compare  with  (Concluded  on  page  396) 
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"Shirley  Kaye"  is  in  four  acts  with  the  scenes  laid  in  a  fashionable  community  on  Long  Island.  Elsie  Ferguson  is  seen  as  the 
heroine,  a  high  spirited  girl  of  an  aristocratic  old  New  York  family  with  a  decided  will  of  her  own.  How  she  obtains  the  mastery 
of  a  difficult  situation  involving  high  finance,  and  how  she  successfully  conducts  her  own  love  affair  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  play 
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SCENES  IN  "SHIRLEY  KAYE"  TO  BE   PRESENTED  IN  NEW  YORK  SHORTLY 


MY  PERILS  IN  THE  MOVIES 

^ANNETTE    KELLERiVlANN 


MY  chief  trouble  while  transforming  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Gods"  from  an  ab- 
stract idea  to  a  concrete  series  of  mov- 
ing pictures,  was  in  keeping  my  nearly  distracted 
husband  away  while  we  were  photographing  the 
most  dangerous  scenes. 

On  what  I  term  "Crocodile  Day"  I  was  guilty 
of  a  conjugal  fib.  "There  will  be  nothing  of  any 
importance  to-day,  dear,"  I  said.  "We  won't 
need  you.  Do  take  a  holiday." 

The  falsehood  may  have  been  what  Victor 
Hugo  termed  "a  noble  lie."  At  any  rate,  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  art.  I  have  the  conviction 
that  if  I  hadn't  told  the  matrimonial  fib  the  great 
Fox  Him  would  have  lost  its  most  thrilling  scene. 
My  husband  would  never  have  permitted  me  to  be 
thrown  to  the  Saurians. 

Audiences  follow  my  perils  in  "A  Daughter 
of  the  Gods"  with  shuddering  gasps  and  low 
cries  of  "Oh!"  and  ''Oh,  dear!"  at  the  climaxes. 
Those  gasps  and  cries  are  unconscious  signs  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  theatre-goers  of  1916-17. 
The  public  has  had  an  excellent  behind-the- 
scenes  training.  It  knows  a  fake  when  it  sees 
it.  It  respects  the  actual.  It  greets  the  fake 
with  derision.  If  the  reefs  had  not  been  real 
reefs;  if  the  tower  had  been  of  papier  mache, 
with  a  trick  staircase ;  if  the  waterfall  had  been 
magnified;  if  any  of  the  dangers  through  which 
I  passed  had  been  illusions,  there  would  have 
been  laughter  where  now  are  the  shuddering 
gasps.  Barnum  is  dead.  Once  you  could  fool 
the  public.  That  time  is  in  the  distance.  It  be- 
longs to  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  forgotten 
things.  It  is  impossible  to  fool  the  public. 


WHILE  this  intelligence  is  welcome  in  some 
respects,  it  exacts  a  heavy  toll  from  the 
artist  who  purveys  entertainment.  It  requires 
that  she  he  willing  to  lay  down  her  life  for  that 
art.  1  consciously,  deliberately,  imperilled  my 
life  a  score  of  times  for  the  success  of  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Gods."  I  am  glad  I  did.  An 
artist  has  her  eye  on  the  star  of  success.  I  say 
with  modesty  that  my  willingness  to  face  death 
helped  to  make  the  picture  the  triumph  it  is. 
Hut  once  done  I  would  not  repeat  it.  After 
great  effort  there  is  always  great  reaction.  I 
came  back  from  Jamaica  asserting,  believing,  de- 
termining, that  I  would  never  do  another  mov- 
ing picture.  I  have  assailed  the  ears  of  my 
walls,  of  my  pet  pug  Cooie,  of  my  husband,  with 
resounding  exclamations :  ''Never  again !"  Al- 
ways these  exclamations  referred  to  motion 
pictures. 

Of  the  discomforts  of  the  sojourn  I  will  say 
little.  They  could  not  be  avoided.  The  soldier 
in  the  army  of  life  must  expect  long,  hard 
marches.  The  heroic  soldier  says  little  about 
them.  When  he  does  he  jests  at  them.  I  will 
dismiss  those  discomforts  by  saying  that  I  lived 
most  of  the  time  on  an  oil  tank.  I  lived  there 
voluntarily,  because  of  my  dog  Cooie.  An  oil 
tank  is  an  Australian  steamship  that  carries  oil. 
The  authorities  would  not  permit  any  except 
English  dogs  to  land,  because  they  feared  an 
epidemic  of  rabies.  Poor  little  black  Cooie  was 
so  lonesome  on  board  that  boat  that  T  soon  found 
that  calling  on  her  was  not  enough.  She  pined 
so  that  I  feared  she  would  die.  So  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  I  gave  up  our  rooms  at  the  hotel  and  lived 


on  the  ship.  Cooie's  appetite  and  appearance  at 
once  improved  and  I  have  her  with  me  now,  at 
my  home  in  Douglaston,  Long  Island.  I  would 
not  have  her  had  I  not  made  that  sacrifice  of 
personal  comfort. 

I  went  to  Jamaica  expecting  to  stay  there 
for  four  months.  Instead  I  remained  for 
nine.  It  was  a  prodigious  achievement  that  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  tjme.  It  involved  the 
building  of  an  entire  motion  picture  city.  Every- 
thing being  real,  the  construction  of  the  scenes 
could  not  be  hastened.  The  work  was  directed 


ANNETTE   KKLLERMANN 
In  "A   Daughter  of  the  Gods" 

by  a  genius.  Genius  never  sacrifices  the  good 
or  the  beautiful  for  economy  of  time  or  effort. 

The  first  of  my  perils  was,  as  I  account  them, 
the  least.  It  seemed  alarming  to  the  others.  It 
was  dangerous,  but  the  danger  was  not  of  the 
degree  which  I  later  faced.  There  were  back- 
in  the  wooded  depths  of  the  island  swift  rapids. 
We  believed  that  a  good  effect  could  be  gained 
by  my  swimming  the  rapids.  It  was  easy  enough 
in  the  upper  part.  But  rapids  like  passions  of 
the  human  heart  gather  force.  Midway  of  the 
rapids  there  was  a  bowl-like  spot  beyond  which 
no  one  could  swim  and  live.  We  resolved  that 
at  this  spot  I  should  stop.  But  how  stop  when 
T  had  reached  that  point?  We  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  the  ingenuity  of  my  horrified  husband. 

"Station  men  at  that  point  and  let  them  reach 
out  and  catch  her  as  she  gets  into  the  bowl,"  he 
said.  And  so  they  did.  Immediately  the  pic- 


ture was  taken  five  men  flung  ropes  to  me  from 
the  bank.  I  caught  one  and  was  drawn  in, 
though  considerably  bruised.  They  were  the 
first  of  an  interesting  collection  of  bruises  that 
are  souvenirs  of  my  stay  in  Jamaica.  One  of 
these,  a  long  abdominal  scar,  1  shall  keep  as  a 
permanent  souvenir. 

The  natives  were  dismayed  at  some  of  my 
attempts.  Accustomed  to  the  water  they  are 
excellent  swimmers.  They  are  used  to  great 
hazards.  '[  hey  are  half  aquatic  animals.  But 
they  strongly  disapproved  my  adventures.  The 
time  came  in  the  development  of  the  drama  when 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  -nine  water- 
falls. We  summoned  the  natives.  "Will  one  oi 
you  swim  with  me  on  my  first  trip?"  1  asked. 

"No,"  they  answered.  "No.  No.  No."  All 
the  way  down  the  line  of  gaping  natives  I  re- 
ceived these  negative  answers. 

"A  cow  wouldn't  come  out  of  those  falls  alive. 
Let  alone  a  woman,"  said  a  leading  spirit  among 
the  natives. 

Another  conclave.  It  was  necessary  to  the 
unities,  necessary  to  reach  the  climax,  that  1 
swim  the  falls. 

"Throw  a  dog  in  and  see  what  becomes  of 
him,"  said  one  of  the  staff.  He  picked  up  a 
fine  looking,  rough-haired  dog  and  dropped  him 
into  the  churning  flood. 

"That's  the  boss's  dog.  He  kill  you,"  shouted 
one  of  the  natives. 

We  strained  our  eyes  for  sight  of  the  rough 
brown  hair.  Not  a  sign.  No  one  saw  a  trace 
of  him.  More  conference.  A  search.  Some 
body  found  him  at  last  alive,  under  a  projecting 
ledge,  where  the  force  of  tile  water  had  flung 
him. 

"I  will  go,"  I  said.  "I'll  jack  it.  Every 
-wimmiT  knows  what  that  means.  By  doubling 
my  body  I  could  divide  the  force  of  the  water 
and  lessen  the  danger  of  the  descent.  Doubling 
ni>  body,  jackknit'e  like.  1  made  the  descent  that 
is  applauded  in  the  picture. 


THE  tower  scene  was  attended  by  great 
danger.  Beneath  it,  and  between  the  tower 
and  the  water,  was  a  wide  ledge.  The  ledge  could 
not  be  moved.  It  would  have  razed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tower.  I  must  clear  the  cliff.  Eye 
and  experience  told  me  that  it  could  not  be  done 
from  a  window  of  the  tower.  The  tower  was 
ninety-five  feet  high.  To  strike  that  cliff  in  my 
dive  would  mean  instant  death.  '1  he  solution  of 
the  problem  was  the  building  from  the  tower 
windows  of  broad  projecting  shelves.  "I  hi^  was 
done.  The  width  of  the  ledge  was  calculated  to  .1 
nicety.  Poi-ing  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the 
shelf  I  made  'he  lea])  in  safety. 

It  h?d  been  my  habit  to  work  all  day.  <  >nce 
I  stopped  after  three  hours  work.  I  took  the 
afternoon  off  because  my  courage  had  forsaken 
me.  The  battle  with  the  waves  among  the  reefs 
had  taken  my  strength.  I  had  been  tossed  upon 
the  reefs  so  often  and  cruelly  that  I  wanted  lo 
weep  as  a  little  child,  that  has  been  hurt,  cries 
for  its  mother.  I  went  to  the  oil  tank  and  told 
my  husband  I  couldn't  work  any  more. 

"I    can't    finish    the    picture,"    1    said.      "I    ar 
afraid." 

"You  have  only  lost  your  nerve."  said  my  hus- 
band. "Stay  at  (Concluded  on  page  »ns» 
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GRACE  G       E       O       R       G       E 

The  popular  actress-manager  who  will  again 
conduct  a  repertory  season  at  the  Playhouse 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE, 

<B,  JOHN  MASON 


IN  setting  down  these  personal  memories  I 
must  begin  with  an  event  of  which,  although 
I  was  present  when  it  occurred,  I  have  no 
actual  recollection,  but  upon  which  hinges  my 
entire  career.  From  information  given  by  my 
mother  and  a  perfectly  credible  physician,  cor- 
roborated by  enthusiastic  relatives  and  an  aged 
nurse,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
born  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  October  :>8,  isftii,  a 
>ear  or  so  later  than  1  find  myself  recorded  by 
those  stage  historians  who  have  been  good  enough 
to  include  me  among  the  favored  ones  whom  they 
hand  down  to  fame  in  their  biographies  of  Amer- 
ican actors. 

On  both  my  father's  and  my  mother's  side,  I 
come  of  remote  English  ancestry,  through  a  line 
of  New  England  blood  that  dates  back  to  Puritan 
times.  My  father's  first  American  forefather  was 
Robert  Mason,  who  settled  in  Salem,  Mass..  in 
1630,  and  worshipped  God  and  burned  "witches" 
with  the  best  of  them.  My  mother,  Susan  Bel- 
cher Mason,  was  a  descendent  of  Jonathan  Bel- 
cher, who  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  in  1730  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  1747  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  Except  that  my  grand- 
father, Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  and  my  cousin,  who  is 
named  after  my  father,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason, 
have  been  noted  as  musicians  and  musical  edu- 
cators, I  am  the  first  of  my  family  to  be  even 
remotely  associated  with  the  lyric  or  dramatic 
stage.  I  was  educated  in  private  schools  at  home 
and  at  Frankfort  gymnasium  was  prepared  for 
the  university  at  Heidelberg,  but  preferred  to  en- 
ter an  American  university,  and  so  matriculated 
at  Columbia  in  1870. 


TWO  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  I 
made  my  stage  debut  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre.  During  that  season,  I  garnered  rather 
greater  stores  of  experience  than  fall  to  the 
youthful  beginner  of  to-day,  since  I  appeared  in 
a  number  of  very  notable  plays,  and.  supported 
such  stars  as  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mary  Anderson, 
Lotta  Crabtree,  Joseph  K.  Emmett,  Mme.  Jan- 
auschek,  Fanny  Davenport,  Miss  Adelaide  Neil- 
son,  James  C.  Williamson,  Frank  C.  Bangs  and. 
other  stellar  luminaries  of  that  palmy  era. 

From  Philadelphia  I  went  to  the  classic  old 
stock  company  at  the  Boston  Museum,  here  with 
a  brief  interval  of  two  seasons  spent  in  New 
York  as  jctnic  premier  in  A.  M.  Palmer's  Union 
Square  Stock  Company,  I  remained  from  1879  to 
1889 — a  period  of  ten  years.  While  still  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Palmer's  organization,  I  was  "loaned,"' 
in  1885,  to  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye,  to  create  the 
leading  juvenile  part  in  "Dakolar"  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  old  (then  the  new)  Lyceum  Theatre 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  next  to  the  old  Academy  of 
Design.  In  the  cast  were  Robert  B.  Mantell, 
Viola  Allen  and  several  other  ambitious  young 
players  who  subsequently  became  stars. 

When  I  went  to  the  Boston  Museum,  I  was  an 
ardent,  inexperienced  boy,  carrying  in  my  "sack 
of  unacquired  knowledge"  a  heavy  cargo  of 
ideals,  and  no  experience  could  have  been  happier 
than  to  live  in  Boston  in  these  splendid  days 
when  that  city  was  still  the  modern  Athens  of 
New  England  tradition.  In  1879  the  tortuous 
streets  of  the  "Hub"  fairly  reeked  with  celeb- 
rities or  the  memories  of  famous  Bostonians. 


People  spoke  of  Daniel  Webster  as  the  Godlike 
Daniel  and  of  his  great  rival,  Rufus  Choate,  as 
though  both  were  to  be  met  under  the  State 
[louse  dome.  Edward  Everett  and  Charles 
Sumncr  still  lived  in  Boston  hearts  and  Oliver 
Wendell  llohnes,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
leonine  of  heard  and  gently  angelic  of  eye, 
strolled  in  the  llesli  about  Boston  Common,  and 
James  Kussell  Lowell,  no  matter  how  deeply 
buried  in  thought,  or  how  far  and  loftily  afield 
in  the  realm  of  poetic  creation,  still  had  time 
for  a  warm  handclasp  and  a  cheery  greeting  to 
young  actors.  Phillips  Brooks  was  preaching  to 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-five 

Bostonians  in  those  days,  and  dear  old  Mrs. 
Vincent  still  dispensed  the  gospel  of  kind- 
liness and  good  deeds  which  endeared  her  to  all 
Boston,  and  won  love  and  respect  for  the  whole 
stage  because  of  her  fragrant,  beautiful  life. 

It  was  a  wonderful  atmosphere,  and  a  great 
group  of  players  entertained  Boston  audiences 
back  of  the  collection  of  moth  eaten  curios  which 
gave  the  venerable  Museum  its  name.  William 
Warren,  Annie  Clarke,  and  other  dear  and  fame- 
gilded  names  adorned  the  roster  of  the  .classic 
Museum  company,  and  valiantly  did  that  "organ- 
ization hold  aloft  the  torch  of  Art  on  Tremont 
Street. 


AT  the  Boston  Museum  I  appeared  in  every 
form  of  entertainment  except  grand  opera, 
creating  the  leading  roles  in  such  widely  different 
plays  as  "Shenandoah"  (  iirst  brought  out  at  the 
Museum  in  1889)  and  originating  in  this  country 
many  of  the  principal  masculine  roles  in  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  including  Florian  in 
"Princess  Ida,"  the  Colonel  in  "Patience,"  and 
others.  In  1890,  after  the  death  of  my  dearest 
friend  and  inseparable  companion,  my  mother,  I 
went  to  London,  intending  to  take  a  long  rest. 
but  the  call  of  the  theatre  was  strong,  and  I 
found  myself  only  too  eager  to  accept  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  in  George  Alexander's  splendid 
St.  James'  Theatre  in  a  new  play  by  a  young 


Australian  dramatist,  since  a  favorite  with  audi- 
ences all  over  America — Haddon  Chambers. 

The  play  was  "The  Idler,"  and  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  cast  for  the  role  of  Simeon  Strong. 

Returning  to  America,  1  turned  toward  the 
lyric  muse  and  for  three  years  appeared  with 
Miss  Marion  Manola.  Our  piece  </<•  resistance 
was  an  adaptation  with  songs  of  Krkmann- 
Chartrian's  French  classic  "L'Aini  Kriiz."  which 
we  produced  as  "Friend  Fritz."  Playing  a  little 
girl  in  our  company  was  Miss  Manola's  talented 
daughter,  Adelaide  Manola,  my  step-daughter, 
and  now  the  wife  of  Rupert  Hughes,  the  dram- 
atist-novelist-critic, and  distinguishing  herself 
"on  her  own"  as  a  writer.  Lured  by  the  glitter- 
ing bait  of  vaudeville  Miss  Manola  and  I  spent 
the  next  two  seasons  in  that  field,  but  in  1896  I 
returned  to  London,  again  playing  in  my  old  part 
in  "The  Idler,"  and  afterwards  appearing  with 
E.  S.  Willard  at  the  Garrick  as  Col.  Moberly  in 
Augustus  Thomas'  "Alabama." 

A  tour  of  the  United  States  with  Miss  Manola 
in  "Friend  Fritz"  followed. 

Twenty  years  after  my  debut,  in  1898,  I  ap- 
peared in  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian,"  playing 
the  role  of  Horatio  Drake  in  the  support  of  Miss 
Viola  Allen,  with  whom,  as  you  know,  I  had 
formerly  been  associated  in  the  brief  run  of 
"Dakolar,"  and  afterwards  at  the  Boston  Museum. 
At  the  close  of  my  engagement  with  Miss  Allen, 
I  achieved  the  ambition  of  all  young  American 
actors  of  that  day,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
famous  old  Lyceum  company  playing,  after  the 
death  of  Augustin  Daly,  in  Daly's  classic  theatre 
on  Broadway  near  Thirtieth  Street. 


AFTER  two  pleasant  and  profitable  seasons 
under  the  artistic  direction  of  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  I  went  on  tour  in  a  production  of  "The 
Altar  of  Friendship,"  a  piece  produced  by  the 
late  Jacob  Litt,  long  connected  with  the  Broad- 
way Theatre.  This  tour  was  followed  by  a  sea- 
son in  Clyde  Fitch's  comedy,  "The  Way  of  the 
World,"  in  which  I  supported  that  brainy  and 
beautiful  woman,  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  "The 

'  Way  of  the  World"  was  succeeded  by  an  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Annie  Russell,  and  then, 
in  1905,  I  turned  an  important  corner  in  my  pro- 
fessional career,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 

•    company  supporting  Mrs.  Fiske. 

For  two  years  I  was  privileged  to  play  opposite 
roles  to  this  admirable  artist  and  inspiring  stage 
comrade,  and  during  that  period  1  was  cast  for 
leading  roles  in  "Hedda  Gabler,"  "Leah  Kles- 
chna,"  "A  Light  from  St.  Agnes"  ( Mrs.  Fiske's 
own  play)  and  in  John  Luther  Long's  "Dolce." 
Of  the  many  experiences  from  which  I  have 
drawn  stimulus  and  encouragement  in  my  work, 
my  engagement  with  Mrs.  Fiske  shines  forth  as 
the  brightest  and  most  inspiring  of  them  all. 
To  play  with  the  late  Frank  Mayo  was  accounted 
by  those  actors  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  an  as- 
sociation with  that  beau  ideal  of  the  American 
stage  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  liberal  education.  It  was.  But  with 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  one  also  captured  fine 
and  far-reaching  glimpses  of  that  indefinable 
something  that  lurks  at  the  very  heart  of  dra- 
matic feeling,  and  I  gladly  grasp  this  opportu- 
nity to  acknowledge  my  profound  indebtedness  to 
that  generous,  kindly  and  most  effective  teacher 
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for  advice,  in- 
struction and  in- 
spiration that  have 
been  of  incalcu- 
lable use  to  me 
since  leaving  her 
company. 

After  my  en- 
gagement with 
Mrs.  Fiske  came 
a  tour  in  ''The 
Liars,"  and  ap- 
pearances  in 
"Jane,"  "The  Tyr- 
anny of  Tear  s," 
and  a  delightful 
engagement  with 
that  brilliant  ac- 
tress and  superb 
woman,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Harned,  now 
alas,  too  rarely 
seen  on  the  stage. 
With  Miss  Harned 
as  star,  I  played 
the  principal  male 
role  in  "Anna 
Karenina"  ;  and 
then  another  turn- 

ing point  was  reached  when  the  Messrs. 
Shubert,  after  several  other  managers  had  feared 
to  produce  the  greatest  of  Augustus  Thomas' 
plays,  cast  me  for  the  role  of  John  Brooktield 
in  Mr.  Thomas'  masterpiece,  "The  Witching 
Hour." 

It  is  a  favorite  theatrical  bromide  that  "good 
parts  make  good  actors."  They  don't,  of  course, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  fail  in  a  magnificent 
part.  Are  not  the  bones  of  a  thousand  Hamlets, 
and  Lears,  bleaching  beside  the  route  of  many 
stellar  tours?  And  have  not  fine  actors  made 
fiasco  of  classic  roles  from  time  immemorial  ? 
But  like  all  bromides  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
saying,  and  certainly  the  role  of  John  Brook- 
field,  if  it  didn't  make  me  a  good  actor,  opened 
my  eyes  to  new  phases  of  dramatic  expression, 
and  led  me  further  along  the  mazes  of  psychol- 
ogy of  acting  than  a  hundred  ordinary  parts 
might  have  done. 


&  A.  Ellis 

In  "The  Idler"   (1890) 


I  PLAYED  in  "The  Witching  Hour"  for  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  performances,  and  so 
far  as  the  feeling  of  freshness  with  which  the 
play  always  appealed  to  me  is  concerned,  might 
have  gone  on  until  to-day,  but  a  new  play  by 
Mr.  Thomas  was  waiting  for  a  production,  and 
other  engagements  could  not  longer  be  deferred. 
The  new  piece  was  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  a  tre- 
mendous drama  suggested  to  the  author  by  the 
anti-Semite  movement  in  Europe  —  notably  the 
Dreyfus  Case,  which  had  convulsed  military  and 
social  circles  in  France  and  spread  all  around 
the  world.  I  should  have  spoken  of  a  brief  en- 
gagement in  ''None  So  Blind,"  and  "A  Son  of 
the  People,"  which  previous  contracts  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  play  prior  to  the  production 
<>f  "As  a  Man  Thinks." 

In  "A  Son  nf  the  People"  I  was  paid,  by  the 
management  of  the  New  Theatre  Cnow  the  Cen- 
tury) the  unusual  compliment  of  being  invited 
to  appear  at  that  magnificent  playhouse  with  my 
own  company.  No  other  star  had  brought  his 
play  with  cast  intact  to  the  New  Theatre,  but 
as  Mark  Aron,  I  had  that  privilege  on  the  eve- 
ning of  February  28,  1910.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  "As  a  Man  Thinks"  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  March  13,  1911.  This  piece  finished 
the  season  of  1911,  and  was  used  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  of  1911-12. 

After  the  extended  run  of  "As  a  Man  Thinks," 
I  played  an  engagement  that  may  be  set  down 


as  negligible  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Charles  Frohman,  subsequently  passing  to  the 
management  of  A.  H.  Woods,  whose  strongly 
cast  productions  were  beginning  to  command 
wide  attention.  With  a  notable  group  of  players, 
including  John  Barrymore,  whose  father  and 
mother  were  early  idols  of  mine,  Miss  Florence 
Reed,  Frederic  de  Belleville  and  several  others, 
I  appeared  in  "The  Yellow  Ticket,"  a  stirring 
Russian  melodrama  in  which  I  was  quite  justly 
assassinated  by  Miss  Reed  something  like  five 
hundred  times. 

My  second  season  under  Mr.  Woods'  manage- 
ment was  devoted  to  his  fine  and  highly  success- 
ful production  of  an  American  version  by  Ed- 
ward Sheldon  of  Suderman's  "Song  of  Songs," 
with  Miss  Irene  Fenwick  in  the  leading  feminine 
role.  This  engagement  brought  me  down  to  last 
season's  production  of  "Common  Clay,"  with 
which  piece — first  seen  in  Boston  as  a  Harvard 
prize  play — I  am  still  associated. 


OF  course,  there  have  been  incursions  during 
the   past    few   seasons    into   the    auriferous 
field  of  the  "movies." 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  the  camera  will 
ever  supplant  the  audience  in  the  affections  of 
any  actor  who  has  garnered  even  a  small  har- 
vest of  success  upon  the  speaking  stage.  The 
actor  or  actress  who  feels  en  rapport  with  his 
audience,  who  thrills  at  the  tightening  of  the  cord 
of  sympathy  which  binds  the  player  and  the  play- 
goer heart  to  heart,  must  find  himself  cold,  as  he 
works  in  silence  before  the  empty  and  irre- 
sponsive air. 


In  "The  Christian"  (1898) 


The  Theatre,  December,  1916 

But  I  am  (irmly 
of  the  belief  that 
the  movie  theatre 
is  proving  a  means 
of  bitter  grace  to 
managers  who 
have  for  years  and 
years  sent  inferior 
productions  o  f 
New  York  suc- 
cesses to  face  au- 
diences in  cities 
throughout  -the 
country  with  non- 
descript players  in- 
stead of  the  ex- 
perienced actors 
who  won  a  metro- 
politan success  for 
the  play  thus  ill- 
presented  to  out- 
of-town  audiences. 

A  public  which 
embraces  n  i  n  e- 
tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  America 
will  not  longer  be 
fooled  with  "Di- 
rect from  New 

York"   advertisements    that   are   not   carried   out 
by  performances. 

My  good  friend  and  manager  A.  H.  Woods  has 
the  right  idea  in  that  he  believes  that  all-star 
performances  of  big  metropolitan  success  repro- 
duced on  the  screen  lacking  only  the  voice  of 
the  players,  may  legitimately  challenge  the  "Num- 
ber 3"  of  five  or  fifty  organizations  presenting 
the  same  piece  on  the  speaking  stage. 

But  this  is  not  a  place  for  digressing  into  my 
favorite  in-door  sport,  which  happens  to  be  dis- 
cussions of  the  photo  play. 


T  CANNOT  lay  down  my  pen  without  at  least 
A  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  splendid  artists  I 
have  known  in  my  career  on  the  stage. 

As  a  boy  I  was  privileged  to  meet  and  admire 
with  awestricken  soul  Fechter— the  finest  genius 
France  ever  lent  our  stage — and  the  unhappiest 
man — Salvini,  and  the  great  German,  Possart. 
During  my  school  days  I  studied  the  work  of 
the  giants  of  the  Theatre  Francois,  including 
Coquelin  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  then  full  of  fiery 
youth  but  no  whit  more  blazing  with  vitality  than 
at  this  miraculous  day. 

Professional  visits  abroad  have  gained  me  the 
friendly  acquaintance  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
English  stage  from  Barry  Sullivan  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood  to  our  dearly  beloved  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  and  the  always  incomparable  Ellen. 

But  I  cannot  forego  saying  that  the  finest 
flower  of  the  stage  during  my  association  with 
the  theatre  has  bloomed  right  here  in  America. 
Not  for  worlds  would  I  relinquish  the  blessed 
privilege  I  deem  it  to  have  known  such  artists 
and  such  men  and  women  as  Edwin  Booth,  Fanny 
Davenport.  Frank  Mayo,  Maurice  Barrymore. 
Mrs.  Jnlm  Drew,  (lie  never  to  be  forgotten 
mother  who  gave  John  and  Georgina  Drew  Barry- 
iiiorc  to  the  stage.  Clara  Morris,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Ada  Relian,  Modjeska,  Georgia  Cayvan — cut  off 
at  the  very  opening  of  a  career  of  endless  prom- 
ise, the  gentle  Warfield,  the  scholarly  Skinner, 
N.  C.  Goodwin,  the  very  genius  of  comedy, 
Francis  Wilson,  a  laughing  student,  Mrs.  Fiske 
— and  one  names  the  very  spirit  of  the  stage 
when  one  says  Mrs.  Fiske — Margaret  Anglin  who 
passes  from  Greek  tragedy  to  the  ultra-modern 
comedy  of  day-after-to-morrow  with  facile 
grace,  and  so  on  down  a  list  that  shines  with 
brilliant  names. 


In  "As  A  Man  Thinks"  (1911) 
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WHAT  SANTA  OUGHT  TO  PUT  IN  OUR  STOCKINGS 


MARGARET  ANGL1N 


I  AM  asked  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
the  best  Christmas  gift  that  our  managers 
could  put  in  the  "stocking"  of  the  American 
theatre-going  public.  There  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  my  part  in  answering  this,  since  I  have 
long  given  it  serious  thought.  In  few  words  1 
would  say  : 

•'The  greatest  need  of  American  theatre-goers 
to-day  is  a  properly  balanced  and  intelligently 
conducted  repertoire  theatre  for  every  one  of 
our  larger  cities." 

Indeed,  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  de- 
sirability of  this.  The  statement  may  have  a 
familiar  ring,  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  need  of  such  theatres  is  being  felt  through- 
out the  country  in  our  cities  and,  I  am  glad  to 
learn,  a  great  many  thoughtful  people  who  en- 
joy the  stage  are  expressing  their  desire  for 
such  theatres. 

To  go  more  fully  into  the  subject  and  make 
clear  my  views  I  want  to  explain  at  the  start 
that  I  believe  in  American  plays  by  American 
authors  for  American  people.  I  would  not  ex- 
clude all  foreign-made  plays,  nor  foreign  plays 
by  American  authors,  nor  American  plays  by 
foreign  authors,  but  I  would  not  allow  them  to 
predominate. 

The  same  holds  good  with  classical  plays.  By 
all  means  present  them  from  time  to  time  and 
present  them  properly  and  well.  Their  value 
should  not  be  underestimated.  They  arc  the 
foundation  of  literature  and  art! 


THERE  is  a  great  awakening  in  our  country 
to  the  fact  that  we  need  America  for  the 
Americans,  and  it  has  extended  to  the  profes- 
sional stage.  That  is,  the  public  wants  more 
purely  American  plays,  which  is  but  natural, 
and  surely  it  is  a  good  sign  that  we  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  America  and 
American  ways  and  American  life  should  come 
first. 

After  all,  emotions  are  about  the  same  the 
world  over.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  scene 
is  laid  in  New  York  or  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  great  difference  lies  only  in  the  manner  of 
expression.  The  South  Sea  Islander  may  struggle 
to  heap  up  quantities  of  copra  or  raw  pearls  that 
he  may  dispose  of  them  and  buy  many  wives  and 
many  shiny  glass  beads  and  much  firewater.  '1  he 
American  may  seek  to  heap  up  many  dollars  that 
he  may  properly  dress  and  house  and  bedeck 
with  jewels  one  wife;  that  he  may  build  man- 
sic  ins  and  country  estates  and  own  a  string  of 
ears,  and  all  that. 

But  stage  these  things  and  what  happens?  We 
Americans  are  certainly  not  much  interested  in  the 
struggles  of  Chief  Uglubb  to  secure  twenty-four 
brass  nose  rings  for  twenty-four  wives.  But  we 
are  decidedly  interested  to  know  how  Mr. 
Smythe-Jones  manages  to  acquire  both  his  money 
and  his  wife  and  how  he  manages  to  retain  both. 
We  are  interested  because  it  is  American  life. 
life  that  we  understand,  since  we  are  living  a 
part  of  it. 

The  skilled  author  could  make  a  play  of 
either,  but  to  what  avail  would  it  be  to  bother 
with  the  emotions  of  the  savage  when  the  emo- 
tions of  our  own  class  of  people  are  the  ones  we 
best  understand  and  enjoy  seeing  reproduced 
upon  the  stage  by  faithful  and  painstaking  actors? 


If  we  are  to  have  war  plays  let  them  be  of 
American  wars.  If  we  are  to  have  plays  of 
finance,  let  it  be  American  finance.  Americans 
understand  the  thrill  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  they 
know  what  the  flag  stands  for,  what  their  fore- 
fathers have  suffered  for  it,  and  the  American 
war  play  means  more  to  them  than  any  other  war 
play  could.  Also,  they  know  all  about  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  almighty  at  times  in  what  it  will  do 
and  at  other  times  worthless  to  help  in  certain 
trials.  The  pound  sterling  and  the  mark  and 
franc  and  ruble  and  lira  do  not  have  the  same 
meaning.  First,  they  do  not  care  to  sit  and 
figure  out  how  much  three  million  kopecks  is  in 
American  dollars  before  they  can  know  whether 
the  price  paid  for  something  in  some  foreign 
play  was  too  high  or  too  low.  We  lose  the  value 
right  there,  and  this  is  but  one  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable drawbacks  to  the  un-American  play 
from  the  viewpoint  of  American  people. 


IN  my  own  managerial  career  I  have  made 
almost  every  possible  effort  to  secure  Amer- 
ican plays.  Not  always,  to  be  sure,  have  I  been 
successful.  But  last  season  I  produced  three 
c if  them,  one  the  joint  work  of  Rupert  Hughes 
and  Gertrude  Atbcrton,  whose  Americanism  none 
can  dispute.  The  latter  play  was  given  a  trial 
only,  but  I  expect  to  produce  it  again.  Shortly 
also  two  others  by  new  authors. 

1  cite  these  instances  as  proof  that  I  am  sin- 
cere in  my  belief  that  our  public  desires  and 
fully  appreciates  the  American  play.  But  of 
equal  importance  with  the  need  of  plays  by 
American  authors  is  the  need  of  a  school  of 
actors  capable  of  presenting  all  manner  of  plays, 
from  the  Greeks  to  our  esteemed  George  Cohan  ! 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  not  only  good  reper- 
toire theatres  be  instituted  in  every  sizable  city, 
but  that  such  a  school  of  acting  as  I  have  just 
mentioned  be  made  a  part  of  every  repertoire 
theatre. 

The  number  of  pupils  should  be  limited  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  selected  with 
painstaking  care.  Such  a  school  should  not  be 
open  to  every  person.  We  know  that  of  the 
thousands  who  think  they  can  make  a  success  on 
the  stage  only  a  handful  are  right  in  their  be- 
lief, only  a  handful  meet  with  sufficient  success 
to  make  the  stage  worth  while  as  their  life  work. 

Give  fair  trials  in  such  schools,  but  thin  out 
without  delay  all  who  are  not  promising  or  all 
who,  even  though  promising,  are  so  situated  in 
life  with  regard  to  fortune  as  to  be  likely  to  drop 
it  after  a  short  while,  merely  going  in  "for  the 
fun  of  the  thing."  But  with  those  in  the  school 
who  are  promising  and  who,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  will  continue  in  the  profession,  the 
future  of  such  a  repertoire  theatre  as  I  have  in 
mind  will  be  assured. 


this  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of 
American  theatre-goers. 

Once  such  a  school  as  I  have  in  mind  is  es- 
tablished and  the  chaff  sifted  from  the  wheat,  the 
fortunate  students  would  have  greater  advantage 
than  in  any  other  sort  of  school,  since  they  would 
get  the  benefit  of  teaching  by  professional  men 
and  women  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  study 
them  as  they  appear  in  their  various  parts  during 
the  season.  Voice  culture,  poise,  carriage,  stage 
presence,  make-up  and  every  other  branch  of  the 
art  could  be  taught  by  those  in  the  company  best 
adapted  for  it. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  season  would  come  the 
reward.  Engagements  for  the  next  season  should 
be  given  out  to  those  of  the  students  who  have 
best  qualified  in  their  work.  Only  minor  parts  in 
the  real  company,  but  the  result  would  be  per- 
fection in  any  cast,  even  to  the  smallest  part. 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  company  as  I 
have  in  mind  is  found  to-day  in  the  permanent 
stock  companies,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
worthy  ones  throughout  the  country,  but  they 
are  asked  to  appear  without  sufficient  time  for 
preparation.  Another  near  approach  is  in  the 
companies  maintained  by  a  few  of  our  leading 
actors  and  actresses.  I  have  taken  young  people 
and  si  "in  discovered  that  they  were  not  adapted 
for  the  profession.  Other  young  people  with  les> 
promise  I  have  taken  and  after  hard  work  with 
them  have  found  that  they  possessed  talent  well 
worth  nurturing.  And  I  have  been  rewarded  in 
seeing  them  climb  up  to  success  and  secure  parts 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  If  we  had 
our  repertoire  theatres  in  all  large  cities,  together 
with  their  school-,  ln.w  much  better  could  this 
be  done,  and  how  short  a  time  it  would  be  be- 
fore the  American  theatre-goers  would  begin  to 
enjoy  better  plays  by  better  players.  I  mean  by 
this  that  the  great  average  of  plays  would  be  far 
better  than  to-day. 


AS  to  repertoire  theatres  in  all  sizable  cities, 
which  I  believe  to  be  an  actual  need  in  this 
country,  they  should  possess  a  company  of  players 
who  have  attained  a  worthy  degree  of  perfection 
in  their  art.  Such  a  high-class  company  should 
be  always  maintained  and  such  players  should 
give  a  little  of  their  time  each  day  to  teaching 
in  the  school  connected  with  the  theatre.  All 


CONSIDER  the  stock  companies  in  olden 
times,  especially  those  companies  which  have 
had  what  is  known  as  the  "visiting  star"  system, 
the  young  actor  or  actress  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  not  only  play  many  parts  in  many  plays, 
but  also  watch  others  handle  various  roles  and 
study  methods  of  the  various  leading  men  and 
women.  The  visiting  star  might  appear  with  one 
company  only  a  week,  but  the  value  of  being  able 
to  study  such  a  star  with  eyes  that  see  every- 
thing and  a  brain  that  comprehends,  is  very  great. 

I  am  not  saying  that  a  clever  young  person 
cannot  succeed  through  courses  in  some  standard 
school  of  acting.  A  great  many  do  succeed.  But 
a  great  many  others  manage  to  get  fairly  good 
positions  as  a  result  of  such  training  and  to  act, 
and  yet  never  to  be  quite  conscious  of  real  ability. 

Nothing  ever  happens  to  land  the  young  actor 
or  actress  amongst  the  successful  except  ability 
and  work.  Managers  who  establish  repertoire 
theatres  with  connecting  schools  of  acting  will 
ever  keep  this  in  mind  and  also  will  keep  it  con- 
stantly in  the  minds  of  the  young  students. 

Still  another  Christmas  present  I  think  the 
managers  should  give  the  theatre-going  public  is 
the  promise  that  more  of  the  great  classic  plays 
be  produced  in  a  fitting  manner.  Unfortunately 
too  many  people  seem  to  regard  the  classics  as 
something  belonging  always  on  the  book  shelves. 
Many  people  of  (Concluded  on  page  406) 
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MARGARET    ANGLIN 


f'liotos  White 


FELIX    KREMBS    AND    JANET    BEECHER 
IN  "UNDER  SENTENCE"  AT  THE  HARRIS 


1'KUCIVAL  KNIGHT   AND  HELEN  BOND 
IN    "GO     TO     IT"     AT     THE     PRINCESS 


JOHN   BOWERS  AND  REGINA  WALLACE  IN  "RICH 
MAN,  POOR  MAN"  AT  THE  48th  STREET  THEATRE 


BRANDON   TYNAN   AND   JOHN   DREW    IN 
"MAJOR  PENDENNIS"  AT  THE  CRITERION 


SCENES     IN     FOUR    CURRENT    METROPOLITAN     PRODUCTIONS 


The  Theatre,  December,  1916 


MR.  HORNBLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 


IRVING  PLACE.  "DER  LEBENDE 
LEICHNAM."  Drama  in  eleven  scenes 
by  Leo  Tolstoi.  Produced  on 
October  18th  with  this  cast: 


Fedor   Protassow 
Lisa 
Ssascha 

Anna    Pawlowna 
Karenin 

Anna   Dmitrijewna 
Fuerst    Abreskow 
^Mascha 
Iwan  Makarowitsch 


Rud.    Christians 
Annie   Rub-Foerster 
Aranka  Eben 
Marie    Kierschner 
Emil    Hess 
Crete   Meyer 
Heinrich    Marlow 
Crete    Felsing 
Bruno   Schlegel 


Nastassja  Iwanowna      Marie  Kierschner 


Afremow 

Stachow 

Korotkow 

Alexandrow 

Pjetuschkow 

Artemjew 


Wilhelm    Muehlhan 

Curt   Manthey 

Ernst   Holznagel 

Hanns  Unterkircher 

Wilhelm   Muehlhan 

Bruno   Schlegel 


THE  Irving  Place  Theatre  has 
been  giving  performances  of  Tol- 
stoi's play,  ''Der  Lebende  Leichnam," 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The 
baldly  literal  translation  of  the  title 
is  "The  Living  Corpse."  An  equally 
descriptive  title  in  the  German  would 
be  "Der  Lebende  Todte,"  which 
would  more  aptly  correspond  to  ''a 
living  dead  man,"  a  line  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare  more  than  once. 

Tolstoi  was  very  frank  in  his  dis- 
like for  the  great  British  dramatist, 
and  more  than  likely  had  this  phrase 
in  his  mind  from  the  very  inception 
of  his  own  idea.  This  shade  of  a  dif- 
ference in  the  title  is  not  very  ma- 
terial, perhaps,  but  John  D.  Williams, 
who  is  to  produce  the  play  in  Eng- 
lish, with  John  Barrymore  in  the  title 
part,  could  hardly  find  a  better  title 
than  the  one  suggested  by  the  Shake- 
speare line. 

Tolstoi  was  concerned  more  with 
his  philosophy  of  life  in  certain  re- 
lations than  he  was  with  theatrical 
effect,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  he  could  not  escape  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  dramatic.  He  is 
more  successful  in  what  he  did  not 
particularly  try  to  do  than  in  what 
he  did  most  earnestly  try  to  do. 
The  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  living  dead  man 
before  the  court  when  he  is  hailed 
before  it  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
with  his  wife  whereby  she  was  en- 
abled to  marry  and  live  with  another 
man,  thereby  committing  bigamy. 
She,  as  he  knew,  loved  this  other  one. 
He  disappeared,  causing  the  report 
to  be  circulated  that  he  had  perished. 
He  had  found  a  congenial  life  among 
the  Gypsies,  abandoning  himself  to 


its  music  and  wild  freedom.  He 
loves  and  lives  with  a  girl  of  the 
tribe.  He  takes  to  the  bottle  and 
sinks  lower  and  lower  in  drink. 
When  discovered  and  then  arraigned 
he  is  in  rags.  He  has  ruined  him- 
self, his  wife,  her  "husband"  and  the 
Gypsy  girl. 

All  of  which,  it  would  appear  to 
me,  is  inconsistent  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  freedom  in 
love,  the  joys  of  music  and  "living 
one's  own  life."  This  wretch,  fallen 
through  his  own  weaknesses  and 
vices,  presents  no  strong  living  argu- 
ment against  society  even  at  its 
worst. 

However,  the  play  is  a  good  study 
of  the  processes  of  spiritual  degrada- 
tion and  dissolution.  It  is  loosely 
constructed  in  eleven  tableaux,  pos- 
sibly the  best  way  in  which  to  handle 
the  incidents  of  the  play  in  so  many 
diverse  localities.  There  are  also 
thirty  speaking  characters,  some  of 
them  appearing  in  only  one  scene,  but 
they  are  all  the  better  characterized 
because  of  that. 

Rudolf  Christians,  the  Director  of 
the  German  theatre,  played  the  living 
dead  man  with  distinction.  While 
he  did  not  individualize  him  in  any 
marked  degree  as  of  any  nationality, 
certainly  not  as  a  Russian,  he  was 
equal  to  the  outbursts  of  passion  and 
finally  of  despair  as  he  seeks  the 
solution  in  shooting  himself.  He  is 
an  excellent  actor,  and  he  might  find 
a  larger  following  should  he  essay 
the  American  stage. 


SHUBERT.  "So  LONG  LETTY." 
Musical  farce  in  two  acts.  Book  by 
Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris ; 
music  and  lyrics  by  Earl  Carroll. 
Produced  on  October  23rd  last  with 
the  following  cast : 


Letty  Robbins 
Grace   Miller 
Tommy   Robbins 
Harry  Miller 
Mrs.   Cense 
Chita   Alvarez 
Sadie    McQuiggle 
Philip   Brown 
Billy   Monday 
Chauffeur 


Charlotte  Greenwood 

May    Boley 

Sydney   Grant 

Walter  Catlett 

Vera   Doria 

Frances  Cameron 

Winnie    Baldwin 

Percey   Bronson 

Ben   Linn 

Robert   Calley 


Dancers     Dolly  and  Madeline  Cameron 

SO    LONG    LETTY"    goes    with 
such    a    swing,    such    unwearied 
vivacity   and    pattering   of    feet   and 
flow  of  melody,  interrupted  now  and 


then  by  intelligent  comedy  involving 
a  consistent  and  interesting  story, 
that  it  holds  you  with  qualities  un- 
usual in  comic  opera. 

One  is  not  required  to  take  too 
seriously  the  Robbins  and  Miller 
families  when  they  rearrange  their 
domestic  relations  so  that  the  neigh- 
boring Letty  Robbins  and  Harry 
Miller  and  the  neighboring  Tommy 
Robbins  and  Grace  Miller  exchange 
mates  and  habitations,  in  bungalows 
by  the  sea,  for  a  trial  living  together 
for  a  week.  To  describe  it  as  trial 
marriage  would  be  to  vitiate  the  af- 
fair and  subject  the  production  to 
rebuke.  The  fun-loving  ones  find  that 
being  mated  with  the  sober  minded 
and  domestic  is  more  congenial  than 
the  other  way  about.  It  is  pure 
make-believe  and  comic  opera  irre- 
sponsibility, but  it  is  capital  comedy 
and  makes  a  consistent  story. 

The  exchange  of  wives  by  way  of 
living  together  for  a  week,  an  idea 
that  does  not  of  necessity  involve 
vulgarity  and  which  can  easily  be 
guarded  against  in  the  production,  is 
an  excellent  basis  for  legitimate 
comedy. 

The  songs  are  pertinent,  too,  for 
we  learn  that  "Mr.  Patrick  Henry 
Must  Have  Been  a  Married  Man,"  a 
bit  of  information  that  is  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Ben  Linn;  while  Winnie 
Baldwin  and  Percy  Bronson  are 
vocal  in  their  observations  on  the 
Apple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  with 
"Pass  the  Apples  Once  Again." 

Charlotte  Greenwood,  the  Letty  of 
the  piece,  has  a  ballad  on  "Married 
Men"  after  her  experience  with 
them.  The  drolleries  of  Charlotte 
Greenwood  are  unique.  She  is 
comely  and  lithe,  but  in  her  irresist- 
able  spirit  of  fun  she  translates  her 
own  grace  into  awkwardness  and  an- 
gularity at  times.  Long  limbed  she 
performs  astonishing  feats  with 
sweeps  of  arm  and  leg.  There  is  a 
scene  in  a  bathing  house,  in  semi- 
darkness,  in  which  the  nymphs  of 
the  sand  disrobe,  in  union  suits.  That 
is  questionable,  according  to  the  point 
of  view,  but  not  absolutely,  for  the 
vision  is  momentary  and  not  ob- 
trusive. It  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  pandering,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
circumstances  and  is  not  interjected 
without  reason. 

The  Cameron  Sisters  give  an  un- 
commonly good  specialty  dance. 
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COHAN.  "COME  OUT  OF  THE 
KITCHEN."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
A.  E.  Thomas,  based  on  the  story  of 
the  same  name  by  Alice  Duer  Miller. 
Produced  on  October  23rd  last  with 
the  following  cast: 

Olivia   Daingerfield,  alias  Jane   Ellen, 

Ruth    Chatterton 
Elizabeth     Daingerfield, 

alias   Araminta,  Barbara   Milton 

Mrs.    Falkener          Marguerite    St.    John 
Cora  Falkener  Alice   Lindahl 

Amanda  Mrs.   Chas.    G.   Craig 

Burton    Crane  Bruce    McRae 

Thomas    Lefferts  Harry    Mestayer 

Solon  Tucker  Wm.    H.    Sams 

Paul    Daingerfield,    alias    Smithfield, 

Charles    Trowbridge 
Charles    Daingerfield, 

alias    Brindlebury,  Robert    Ames 

Randolph    Weeks  Walter    Connolly 

YOU  know  what  mostly  comes 
out  of  this  year's  stage  kit- 
chen? Yes,  that's  right:  sugar.  In 
utter  disregard  of  war  prices  Ruth 
Cinderella  Chatterton  brings  us  bar- 
relfuls  of  it  in  A.  E.  Thomas's  ver- 
sion of  Alice  Duer  Miller's  story. 

Father,  it  seems,  is  very  ill  in 
Vienna  (having  ''gone  from  Carlsbad 
and  Marienbad  to  wurst" — dignified 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  audience). 
So  Miss  Chatterton's  sample  of  the 
F.  F.  V.  needs  money. 

It  comes  easy.  A  New  Yorker  is 
the  fairy  godmother.  He  is  quite  will- 
ing to  pay  rent  for  the  old  manse  the 
same  as  if  he  were  still  in  his  New 
York  flat — viz.,  $5,000  for  six  weeks. 
Only  he  must  have  a  full  staff  of 
white  servants  thrown  in.  Having 
no  white  servants  .at  hand,  the  Cin- 
derella family  decides  to  masquerade. 
Naturally,  Ruth  Chatterton  plays 
cook.  She  also  plays  Peg  o'  My 
Heart— not  a  bad  idea,  if  it  weren't 
for  the  fact  that — well,  maybe  that 
accounts  for  the  taste  of  our  pres- 
ent-day audiences ;  so  many  Pegs 
have  been  driven  into  them  from  be- 
hind the  footlights. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
New  York  party  includes  some  snobs 
and  bounders  for  Miss  Chatterton  to 
play  off  her  simple  "Irish"  wit 
against.  Furthermore,  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  between  master 
and  "servants"  meant  to  be  amusing 
— which  occasionally  it  is.  And,  oh, 
yes,  in  the  end  the  rich  man  mar- 
ries the  "cook." 

In  so  unreal  and  farcical  a  play  no 
pathos  could  possibly  ring  true.  The 
one  really  pathetic  thing  about  ''Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen"  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  puerile  play,  for  the  most  part 
amateurishly  acted.  The  dialogue  is 
generally  childish  or  dull,  and  the 
Southern  accent  is  usually  terrible. 
Miss  Chatterton  still  weeps  copiously. 


Bruce  McRae  seems  bent  on  imita- 
ting Ralph  Herz.  Mrs.  Craig  and 
Messrs.  Trowbridge  and  Mestayer 
are  excellent ;  but  the  rest — no,  I 
won't  say  it. 


nothing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
performance.  It  was  all  dreary,  dull, 
and  pointless.  That  such  a  perform- 
ance should  be  offered  to  Amer- 
ican playgoers  as  typical  of  the 
French  stage  at  its  best  is  absurd,  to 
say  the  least. 


GARRICK.  "CATHERINE."  Comedy 
in  four  acts  by  Henri  Lavedan. 
Produced  on  November  llth  with 
this  cast: 


CRITERION.  "MAJOR  PENDEN- 
NIS."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Langdon  Mitchell,  from  Thackeray's 


Due   De   Coutras                 Edgar    Becman 
Georges    Mantel                        Paul    Cerny 
Vallon                                        Marc    Lomon 
Baron  Frouard                               Tourneur 
Frederic                                   Andre    Chotin 
Paul                                    Bernard   Rosselet 
M.    Lucas                            Pierre    Mindaist 
Le    Domestiquc                                 Bernhey 
Duchess   De   Coutras            Jennie    Diska 
Catherine   Vallon               Yvonne   Mirval 
Helene                                                      Dione 
Baronne    Frouard        Andrienne    Dagairy 
Madeleine  De  Coutras             Jeanne  Rolle 

novel.      Produced    on    October    26t 
with  this  cast  : 

Major  Arthur  Pendennis       John   Drew 
Arthur    Pendennis          Brandon    Tynan 
Mrs.   Helen  Pendennis       Edith   Shayne 
Morgan                              John    S.    O'Brien 
Laura   Bell                       Helen    MacKellar 
Lady   Clavering              Alison   Skip  worth 
Blanche   Amory                 Helen   Mencken 
Harry    Foker                   Walter  Kingsford 
Lady   Rockminster                 Alice   Chapin 
Fanny    Bolton                            Mary    Worth 

Blanche    Vallon  Paillette   Noizeux 

Jeanne  Georgette    Ducellier 

IF  the  management  of  the  Amer- 
ican Theatre  Frangais  hopes  to 
draw  any  kind  of  patronage  they 
had  better  realize  before  it  is  too 
late  their  many  mistakes. 

On  what  ground,  I  should  like  to 
know,  do  they  charge  $5  a  seat 
for  the  opening  night,  plus  ten 
cents  for  a  program?  For  that  price 
one  might  expect  at  least  some  good 
acting.  Some  of  the  players  in  the 
present  cast  would  not  lie  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  remotest  French 
provincial  town. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  artists 
have  not  yet  arrived.  Then  I'd  wait, 
Mr.  Director.  It's  better  to  wait 
than  to  bore  your  auditors. 

Annie  Russell  gave  us  "Catherine" 
in  English  back  in  'OS  when  we  were 
righting  the  Spaniards.  Age  has  not 
withered  the  utter  perfection  of  the 
piece's  heroine.  She  out-Griseldas 
Griselda.  She  is  Clarissa  Harlowe's 
French  twin  sister,  and  her  name  i> 
really  Saccharissa  Harlowe. 

Perhaps  in  writing  "Catherine" 
M.  Lavedan  was  trying  to  atone  for 
his  picture  of  vicious  boulevard  life 
drawn  in  "Lcs  I'ircurs''  and  Le 
nouvcau  Jeu."  Anyhow,  he  turned 
out  a  play  that  might  with  all 
propriety  be  acted  for  a  Sunday 
School  entertainment.  And  con- 
sidering the  unreality  of  "Catherine" 
as  compared  with  the  other  two,  I 
for  one  should  have  preferred  either 
of  the  more  daring  plays  at  this 
time.  They  at  least  tell  a  good  deal 
of  truth  about  life,  and  M.  Lavedan 
excels  only  as  a  chronicler  of 
human  manners  and  character. 

The    French    players'    acting    lent 


Captain    Jack    Costigan 

Lester    Lonergan 

Emily    Fotheringay  Jane   Houston 

George   Warrington          Leonard   Willey 

IE  a  playwright  cannot  make  an 
entirely  satisfying  stage  version 
of  "Pendennis"  the  producer  at  least 
should  see  that  Thackeray's  char- 
acters are  visually  realized. 

No  dramatist  living  could  make  a 
play  of  "that  characteristic  young 
snob"  that  would  please  all.  What 
Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell  has  done  is  to 
select  four  episodes  in  the  life  of 
young  Arthur  and  then  try  to  make 
his  uncle,  the  Major,  the  protagonist. 
His  accomplishment  is  on  view  at  the 
Criterion,  with  John  Drew  as  the 
Major. 

In  the  opening  act,  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
at  his  best,  which  after  all  is  in- 
evitable, since  it  is  that  redoubtable 
scene  in  which  the  Major  in  his  in- 
terview with  Costigan  effectually 
squelches  the  affaire  dc  cocur  between 
Arthur  and  the  Fotheringay.  There 
was  atmosphere  here  which  later 
vanished  in  a  mad  scramble  of  un- 
related incident  and  action. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  book, 
it  would  be  a  fair  query ;  what  is  it 
all  about?  This,  perhaps,  you  will 
says,  seems  harsh.  Perhaps  it  is, 
but  I  think  it  is  just,  for  while  any 
enterprise  in  the  direction  of  a  high 
literary  ambition  should  be  encour- 
aged, it  is  unfair  to  a  public  to  say 
a  thing  is  good  when  it  isn't.. 

So  we'll  have  to  let  it  go  at  that — 
"Major  Pendennis"  is  not  a  good 
play  but  it  has  moments  of  pictur- 
esque movement  and  presents  John 
Drew  in  a  part  that  calls  for  a  dis- 
play of  qualities  ever  latent,  but  for 
which  for  years  there  has  been  no 
demand.  It  is  a  sound,  virile  and 
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affectionate  rendering  of  the  snobbish 
old  buck  which  Mr.  Drew  gives.  It 
is  instinct  with  the  dignity  of  good 
breeding,  suavely  persistent,  gra- 
ciously formal,  altogether  a  fine  his- 
trionic portrait. 

Brandon  Tynan  is  the  Arthur.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  say  he  is  utterly 
miscast.  Mere  outline  as  "The 
Begum"  is,  there  is  vitality  and  veri- 
similitude in  Alison  Skipworth's  per- 
formance. 

Walter  Kingsford  imparts  humor 
and  dash  to  his  assumption  of 
Foker  while  a  truly  moving  note  is 
sounded  by  Leonard  Willey. 

Nearest  to  the  Thackerayan  ideal 
is  Jane  Houston  as  the  Fotheringay. 

Lester  Lonergan  plays   Costigan. 


WINTER  GARDEN.  "Snow  OF 
WONDERS."  In  two  acts  and  fourteen 
scenes.  Dialogue  and  lyrics  by 
Harold  Atteridge ;  music  by  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Otto  Motzan  and  Herman 
Timberg.  Musical  numbers  arranged 
by  Allen  K.  Foster.  Produced  on 
October  26th  with  this  cast : 


Hermit    Joe 

Eve 

lona    Richley 

Laura 

Vivian 

Jack   Christopher 

George    Gloomy 

A   Hunter 

Sammy 

A    Constable 

A    Bear 

Pietro 

Pansy 

Modern    Cleopatra 

Mr.   Edgeon 

Hector 

Mr.    Manhattan 

Nip 

Tuck 

Henry 

Alexander 


Edmund    Mulcahy 

Marilynn  Miller 

Datsie    Irving 

Marie  Lavarre 

Eleanor   Brown 

George   Baldwin 

John   T.    Murray 

Eugene   Howard 

Willie   Howard 

Dan    Quinlan 

James    Grant 

Ernest    Hare 

George   Monroe 

Doris   Lloyd 

Dan  Quinlan 

Tom    Lewis 

Sidney    Phillips 

Sam    White 

Lew   Clayton 

J.    H.    Heath 

James    Mclntyre 


The    Gambling-house    Owner 

Otto   Johnson 

The   Great   Lover  of   the  World 

Alexis    Kosloff 

Virginia  Judge  Walter  C.   Kelly 

Henrietta  Grace   Fisher 

FOR  the  twentieth  time  they  have 
changed  the  show,  or  at  least 
the  title,  at  the  Winter  Garden.  You 
would  scarcely  realize  that  anything 
is  new,  however.  Cast,  costumes, 
chorus,  comedy — all  are  hardy  peren- 
nials in  this  hot-house.  Naturally 
the  gaudiest  flower  in  the  bouquet  is 
Pansy  George  Monroe,  and  the 
sweetest  bud  is  Marilynn  Miller. 
Each,  in  fact,  is  a  little  too  much  so. 
Mclntyre  and  Heath  are  making 
their  first  appearance  at  this  dear 
Jardin  d'Hiver,  but  one  could  hardly 
call  their  gambling  house  act  new.  I 
find  it  long  and  boresome.  Among 
the  other  vaudevillainous  material 
employed  to  piece  out  this  exagger- 


ated   Columbia   burlesque    ''Show    of 
Wonders"  are   Walter  Kelly's  excel 
lent      but      superannuated      Virginia 
judge  and  White  and   Clayton's  ex- 
traordinarily grotesque  dancing. 

There  is  at  least  one  novelty  in 
the  piece.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act 
the  audience  not  only  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity but  is  actually  encouraged  to 
throw  things  at  the  actors.  Here's 
to  the  innovation — may  its  popularity 
increase !  It's  true  the  things  are 
only  very  soft  rubber  balls,  but 
American  ingenuity  should  be  at  no 
loss  to  substitute. 

I  threw  the  missile  which  the 
highly  decorated  young  chorus  person 
in  the  aisle  handed  to  me  at  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  He  had  per- 
sisted in  interposing  his  opaqueness 
between  me  and  the  Egyptian  dancer 
with  the  intermittent  costume.  Opa- 
queness in  such  an  instance  is  too 
absurdly  paradoxical  to  be  endured. 
Medleys  of  measures  from  familiar 
airs  (unacknowledged)  are  promi- 
nent among  the  "wonders."  At  least, 
their  tunefulness  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  in  advance.  Another 
marvel  is  the  Pullman  car  scene  in 
which  George  Monroe  displays  an 
extraordinary  deficiency  in  berth  con- 
trol. Yet  one  more  astonisher  is  the 
fact  that  they  still  let  Willie  Howard 
pretend  that  he  is  imitating  David 
Warfield— and  live. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  detailing 
the  other  wonders.  Just  how  won- 
derful they  all  are  depends.  If  you 
are  Dr.  Watson,  you  will  doubtless 
say,  ''Marvellous!"  But  if  you  are 
S.  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Baker  St.,  Lon- 
don, "Elementary"  will  probably 
suffice.  

39TH  STREET.  "OLD  LADY  31." 
Comedy  by  Rachel  Crothers,  sug- 
gested by  Louise  Forsslund's  novel. 
Produced  on  October  30th  last  with 
the  following  cast : 

Emma   Dunn 
Reginald   Barlow 
Vivia   Ogden 
Mrs.    Felix    Morris 
Maud    Sinclair 
Anna    Bates 
May    Galyer 
Marie   Carroll 
Stuart    Sage 
Louis    Fierce 
Edward    O'Connor 
Elizabeth    LeRoy 
Lottie    Church 
Mary   Davis 
Mary    Coleman 
Maud   Terrell 
Margaret    Gallagher 

FOR  "Old  Lady  31"  I  have  noth- 
ing but  praise.  That  is,  nothing 
much.  It's  real.  It's  human.  It's 
charming.  It  mingles  humor  and 
pathos  with  never  a  false  note.  It  is 
beautifully  acted — with  two  excep- 


Angie 

Abe 

Nancy 

Mrs.    Homans 

Sarah    Jane 

Abigail 

Blossy 

Mary 

John 

Samuel    Darby 

Mike 

Elizabeth 

Minerva 

Granny 

Hepsey 

Hariette 

Liza 


tions.  It  is  a  true  comedy — at  last ! 
— coming  at  a  time  when  comedy  in 
America  seemed  a  lost  art.  And  it 
contains  the  most  amazing  and  amus- 
ing aggregation  of  character  types 
imaginable.  What  offers  funnier 
possibilities  than  a  scandal  in  an  old 
ladies'  home? 

In  a  time  when  costumes  were 
quaint  old  sea-captain  Abe  and  his 
wife  Nancy  were  ruthlessly  sold  out. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  old  ladies' 
home  for  Nancy  and  the  poorhouse 
for  Abe — separation  for  two  true 
lovers  in  their  last  days. 

However,  the  thirty  old  ladies 
abruptly  stopped  being  feline  and 
took  Abe  into  the  home — to  be  Old 
Lady  31.  It  was  an  awful  experi- 
ence. Sometimes  Abe  could  see  a 
glimmer  of  sense  in  Mormonism,  but 
inevitably  he  was  driven  to  drink  and 
flight.  When  he  came  back  there  was 
a  letter  for  him,  telling  how  his  sup- 
posedly worthless  mining  shares  had 
been  sold  for  $8,000.  Thereupon  he 
and  Angie  adopted  the  male  and  fe- 
male juveniles  and  settled  down  to 
giving  all  the  old  ladies  a  happy 
home. 

Reginald  Barlow  is  superb  as  Abe. 
Vivia  Ogden,  as  a  spiteful  old  maid; 
Maud  Sinclair,  as  a  sarcastic  mis- 
anthrope ;  Mrs.  Felix  Morris,  as  a 
self-satisfied  widow — all  spiteful  old 
cats — with  souls — are  delightful.  So 
are  motherly  Anna  Bates,  kittenish 
May  Galyer,  woman-hating  Edward 
O'Connor,  and  Louis  Fierce — if 
that's  really  his  name.  The  other 
women  who  had  "bits,"  were  most 
satisfying,  particularly  Mary  Davis 
as  Granny.  Only  the  juveniles — 
both  characters  and  players— struck  a 
jarring  note — not  loud  enough  at  that 
to  do  much  harm. 

And  Emma  Dunn— the  star — as 
Angie!  Melting  voice,  winsome  per- 
sonality, splendid  art— if  there's  any- 
body on  the  stage  lovelier  than 
Emma  Dunn,  I  want  to  see  her. 


EMPIRE.  "THE  BASKER."  Com- 
edy in  four  acts  by  Clifford  Mills. 
Produced  on  October  30th  last  with 
the  following  cast : 

George    DeLacorfe  Cyril    Maude 

The  Duchess  of  Cheviot  Maud  Milton 
Philippa  DeLacorfe  Cynthia  Brooke 
Richard  DeLacorfe  Hassard  Short 

Miram  DeLacorfe  Madeline  Meredith 
Cyprian  DeLacorfe  Frank  Kingdon 
Mrs.  Cyprian  DeLacorfe  Alice  Gordon 
Mrs.  Terlbot  Florence  LeClcrcq 

Diana  Terlbot  Muriel  Martin  Harvey 
Mrs.  Radford  Marguerite  Leslie 

Valet  Edgar  Norton 

Manders  Noel    Leslie 

Skrimpet  Edward    Lester 

Delderfield  James    Kearney 
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IT    is    no    discredit    to    Mr.    Cyril 
Maude  that  in  attempting  the  im- 
possible  in   and   with   "The   Basker" 
he  did  not  achieve  it. 

As  Cyril  Maude  and  a  middle-aged 
Englishman  of  title  he  is  gracious 
and  pleasing,  with  many  an  alluring 
trick  of  his  art;  but  as  the  Duke  of 
Cheviot  he  has  not  a  friend. 

The  Duke  is  a  Basker,  preferring, 
we  may  assume  without  violence  to 
the  idea  of  the  play,  to  spend  his 
life  witnessing  dogfights  and  rat- 
baiting.  To  shirk  the  responsibilities 
of  rank  he  seriously  undertakes  to 
transfer  his  estate  and  its  appurte- 
nances of  heirlooms  and  the  like  to  a 
distant  good-for-nothing  cousin. 

With  a  nagging  grandmother,  the 
most  pronounced  type  of  British 
haughtiness,  constantly  nagging  at 
him,  and  a  sister,  with  pride  of  race 
written  in  her  aristocratic  face, 
always  prodding  him,  it  would  seem 
to  the  casual  outsider  that  his  plan 
of  basking  was  absurd  in  the  prem- 
ises. The  Duke  seems  to  have  no 
political  views  whatever;  he  simply 
wanted  to  "bask."  Bask  in  what  and 
on  what?  The  play  may  have  had 
some  remote,  consistent  and  intelli- 
gent conception  of  what  a  "basker" 
is,  but  it  is  not  self-explanatory  in 
the  story. 

The  Duke  is  persuaded  by  his  valet 
to  reconsider  his  position,  the  me- 
nial's success  therein  coming  from  his 
insistence  that  his  master  read  the 
annals  of  the  family.  The  Duke's 
grandmother  has  been  presenting  him 
on  his  every  birthday  a  volume  con- 
taining the  exploits  of  his  ancestors. 
Or  was  it  a  set  of  volumes  ?  Or  if  she 
repeated  this  gift  on  birthdays,  why 
not  at  the  beginning  of  every  month? 

The  Duke  discovers  that  his  ras- 
cally cousin  has  purloined  and  sold 
some  of  the  heirlooms  to  raise  money 
for  his  debts,  whereupon  he  deter- 
mines not  to  "bask,"  but  to  follow 
the  menial's  advice  and  be  a  man 
and  incidentally  a  Lord.  He  also  de- 
termines to  marry  the  girl  who  was 
about  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  his 
cousin.  Without  any  passages  of 
love  between  him  and  her  he  takes 
the  girl  to  the  church  in  her  wedding 
array  and,  we  are  to  suppose,  has  the 
waiting  clergyman  perform  the  cere- 
mony without  any  of  those  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  that  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  necessary. 

Maud  Milton,  as  the  Duchess,  was 
a  delicious  bit  of  ancestral  preten- 
sion and  vanity.  Miss  Muriel  Har- 
vey, the  girl  in  the  case,  was  uncom- 
monly pleasing.  Edgar  Norton  was 
excellent  as  the  valet. 


REPUBLIC.  "GOOD  GRACIOUS  AN- 
NABELLE."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Clare  Kummer.  Produced  on  Octo- 
ber 31st  with  this  cast: 


James  Ludgate 

Wickham 

Wilbur  Jennings 

Ethel   Deane 

Alfred    Weatherby 

Gwendolen    Morley 

Alec 

William    Gosling 

Titcomb 

George  Wimbledon 

Annabelle   Leigh 

John    Rawson 

Harry   Murchison 

Lottie 


J.  Palmer  Collins 

Harry    C.    Bradley 

Roland   Young 

Ruth    Harding 

Walter    Schellin 

Helen    Lee 

Mac    Macomber 

Edwin    Holland 

Willis    Reed 

Edwin  Nicander 

Lola   Fisher 

Walter    Hampden 

Harry  Ingram 

May    Yokes 


the  perennially  soused  Long  Islander; 
and  Roland  Young,  who  plays  the 
poet — there  must  always  be  a  poet  in 
these  backstairs  pieces — with  much 
distinction. 


GOOD  GRACIOUS  ANNA- 
BELLE"  may  be  described  as  a 
futurist  farce.  It  bears  about  the 
same  relationship  to  conventional 
farce  as  the  justly  celebrated  "Nude 
Descending  a  Stairway"  bears  to 
Titian's  Venus. 

Futurism,  of  course,  means  inno- 
vations. "Good  Gracious  Annabelle" 
is  full  of  them.  The  background  is 
what  Robert  Edmond  Jones  thinks  is 
scenery.  The  author's  technique 
would  drive  Harvard's  well-known 
"English  47"  to  desperation.  For 
instance,  youthful  playwrights,  the 
new  exposition  consists  in  having 
two  characters  walk  back  and  forth 
across  the  stage  chattering  the  need- 
ful information  with  which  the  play 
starts.  And  it  appears  that  the  act- 
ing of  the  future  is  going  to  be  done 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  players' 
backs  to  the  audience. 

So  much  for  novelty.  "Come  Out 
of  the  Kitchen"  has  drawn  the  teeth 
of  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle's"  plot. 
Some  cultured  young  persons  in  dis- 
tress pose  as  the  servants  in  the  house 
of  a  rich  Long  Island  estater.  Re- 
sult: mistaken  identity  and  amusing 
contretemps.  Nothing  particularly 
futuristic  about  that.  But  comic 
slavey  May  Yokes  wears  her  dress 
backwards  and  gets  laughs  on  such 
lines  as  "Yes,  I  do  need  a  nutmeg," 
and  Walter  Hampden,  the  $50,000-a- 
week  Westerner,  turns  out  to  be  the 
ex-hermit  who  had  once  treated  the 
heroine  as  if  she  had  been  a  Sabine 
woman  and  who  now  wants  to  set 
up  housekeeping  with  her.  (Oh, 
yes;  they  were  married  long  before 
the  play  began.) 

There  are  bright  and  satirical  lines 
in  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle,"  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  And 
a  three-act  farce  with  about  enough 
situations  for  a  ten-minute  sketch  is 
bound  to  leave  plenty  of  time  for 
sleep.  The  rest  of  the  dialogue  is 
either  cheap  or  childish. 

The  cast  includes  two  good  actors : 
Edwin  Nicander,  who  is  capital  as 
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BOOTH.  "GETTING  MARRIED." 
Comedy  in  three  acts  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Produced  on  No- 
vember 6th  with  this  cast : 

Mrs.  Bridgenorth    Mrs.  Edmund  Gurney 
Collins  John    Harwood 

General    Bridgenorth       Lumsden    Hare 
Lesbia    Grantham  Hilda    Spong 

Reginald  Bridgenorth    George  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.     Reginald     (Leo)     Bridgenorth 

Arleen    Hackelt 
The    Bishop   of   Chelsea 

William   Faversham 

St.  John  Hotchkiss  Charles  Cherry 

Cecil    Sykes  Hugh    Dillman 

Iv.lith  Bridgenorth     Virginia  Fox  Brooks 
Oliver  Cromwell  Soanies 

Edwin    Cushman 

Mrs.    George  Henrietta    Crosman 

The    Beadle  Herbert    Belmore 

THE  appendix  to  George  Bernard 
Shaw's    celebrated   "Preface    to 
"Getting  Married'  "  is  William  Faver- 
sham's  latest  theatrical  venture. 

It  is  a  kaffeeklatsch  (without  the 
coffee,  which  the  audience  sometimes 
sorely  needs)  in  one  part,  but  the 
author  considerately  drops  the  cur- 
tain twice  during  the  evening  so  that 
the  critics,  professional  and  other- 
wise, may  retire  to  the  foyer  and  find 
out  from  one  another  what  {hey 
think  of  the  piece. 

'1  he  thrilling  narrative  which 
ting  Married"  relates  is  as   follows : 

Guests  assemble  for  the  wedding 
of  two  young  persons.  The  ceremony 
is  deferred  while  all  parties  con- 
cerned say  everything  they  can  about 
matrimony.  Then  nearly  everybody 
not  already  wed  gets  married. 

You  can  imagine  the  fascination 
with  which  the  audience  follows  this 
breathless  plot. 

.Mr.  Shaw  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  drama- 
tized his  preface.  Nevertheless,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  dramatizations, 
one  misses  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  say  in  two  hours'  talk  what  you 
can  print  in  one  hundred  pages. 

Believing  in  giving  the  devil  a  fair 
chance,  the  author  practices  what  he 
preaches  and  routs  Old  Nick  com- 
pletely. If  there  is  anything  left  to 
be  said  against  marriage,  I  don't 
know  it.  And  yet  the  fact  remains,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  indirectly  points  out,  that 
although  matrimony  is  a  wretchedly 
imperfect  institution  in  which  to 
live,  somehow  the  rickety  old  affair 
often  works. 

(Continued  on  page  392) 
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Jane  Cooper  David  Warfield 

ACT    1.     HERR    ANTON    VON    EARWIG    THINKS    HE    SEES    A 
RESEMBLANCE  IN  HELEN  STANTON  TO  HIS  LONG  LOST  WIFE 


Marie  Bates  David  Warfield 

ACT  3.     HERR  VON  EARWIG  BIDS  GOOD-BYE  TO 
MISS  HOUSTON  AND  HER  LITTLE  DOG,  SKIPPY 

SIC  MASTER"  AT  THE  KNICKERBOCKER 


TH'S  REAL  SELF 

AN  INTIMATE  FOR  TWENTY  FIVE  YEARS 


EVERYBODY   who   has   published   an   esti- 
mate of  Edwin  Booth  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  little  understood,  and 
intimately  known  to  but  few. 

This  is  emphatically  and  absolutely  true. 

But  more  true  is  it  that  while  he  yearned  for 
intimates  he  was  disqualified  by  nature  to  choose 
or  attract  them.  A  desire  for  confidants  ever 
possessed  him;  but  insurmountable  buttresses, 
inherited  from  an  erratic  father  and  a  shy 
mother,  always  stood  in  the  way. 

No  son  ever  more  closely  resembled  his  par- 
ents than  Edwin  Booth.  Exceeding  oddity  and 
eccentric  traits  in  the  father  led  unkind  neighbors 
to  say  there  was  a  tendency  to  insanity.  But  to 
my  mind  even  morbidness  is  defining  it  too 
broadly.  There  was  a  heritage  of  queerness, 
however,  that  all  the  children  had;  and,  singu- 
larly, it  was  the  kind  that  did  with  the  fewest 
possible  intimate  friendships.  None  of  these 
Booths  made  friends  easily.  In  an  acquaintance 
of  twenty-five  years  I  observed  how  hard  Edwin 
endeavored  to  overcome  inborn  reclusiveness, 
times  when  he  literally  forced  himself  to  admit 
gentle,  well-disposed  familiarity  from  those  who 
became  known  to  the  world  as  his  intimates. 

A  temperament  such  as  his,  reluctantly  sur- 
rendering to  kindly  approaches  simply  because  of 
abnormal  self-containment  might,-  by  the  cus- 
tomary every-day  amenities,  be  deemed  morose^ 
moody,  or  melancholy.  Booth  was  neither,  lie 
was  just  reclusive. 

Mi*   father,  Edwin  declared,  had  no  intimates, 
lie   was   naturally  glum,   silent  and   unapproach- 
able.    In    public    and    private    he    inspired    awe. 
When  sober  he  was  stolid;   when   inebriated   ir- 
ritable  and   excitable.     He   was   a   hard   man    to 
live   with,   and    equally   as    difficult    to   act 
with.    He  endowed  his  offspring  with  much 
of  his  own   silent  bitterness.     In   them   it 
took   the    form    of    reticence ;    a    shrinking 
from    close    association    with    people;    and 
Kdwin  had  his  share  of  it. 

So,  like  many  other  people,  Booth  had 
a  stronger  yearning  for  friends  than  he  had 
the  temperament  to  indulge.  Beside,  he  ap- 
preciated that  his  profession  and  the  emi- 
nence of  his  position,  removed  him  from 
the  reach  of  that  type  whose  friendship  he 
most  dearly  prized ;  and  that  was  one  of 
the  penalties  he  chafed  against  all  through 
life. 


WHENEVER  I  pass  the  Players'  Chili, 
in  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  1  re 
call  the  numerous  homes  that  Edwin  Booth 
had  during  his  lifetime;  from  the  very 
humble  one  of  his  youth  in  Baltimore 
( which  the  family  enjoyed  far  less  than 
their  farm  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland),  to  the 
lordly  villa  in  Newport. 

Booth  professed  preference  for  the  mod- 
est home  he  occupied  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  where  I  first  met  him,  when  he  was 
in  the  throes  of  his  life's  major  grief — the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Mary  Devlin. 

The  members  of  The  Players'  Club 
scarcely  knew  the  real  Booth,  because  he 
was  unable  to  be  his  natural  self  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  the  role  urged  upon  him  by 
the  advisory  coterie  identified  with  its  in- 


ception. In  his  latest  years  Booth  was  seldom 
his  real  self;  but  acted  a  part  to  which  he  was 
cast  by  the  influence  of  well-meaning  friends. 
He  never  regretted  the  society,  companionship, 
and  adoration  of  noted  writers  who  luxuriously 
canonized  him.  How  could  he?  They  were  so 
sincere,  even  if  they  did  lay  a  hardship  on  him 
by  trying  to  make  the  world  believe  that  he  was 
vastly  erudite  and  something  of  a  sage. 

Booth  had  just  closed  his  last  engagement  in 
Baltimore;  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  late 
W.  E.  C.  Harrison  and  myself,  at  his  request, 
called  for  him  at  the  Mount  Vernon  1  lotel,  and 
took  a  carriage  to  Union  Station  for  his  New 
York  train.  During  the  week  he  had,  contrary 
to  desire,  received  socially  the  daughter  of  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  publisher  who  prevailed 
upon  his  dramatic  critic  to  coax  Booth  into  vio- 
lating his  rule  toward  the  curious,  and  receive 
the  young  miss  upon  the  ground  that  the  paper 
had  always  "treated  him  nicely."  The  visit  ir- 
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ritated  Booth  greatly,  and  elicitated  a  running 
commentary  to  Harrison  and  myself,  sharpened 
with  not  a  little  resentment  at  the  presumption 
of  the  request  and  the  laborious  effort  forced 
upon  him  to  try  and  support  an  altitude  anything 
but  agreeable. 

"You  have  both  known  me  for  years,"  be  said, 
"and  neither  ever  detected  any  justification  for 
all  this  homage  I  have  to  endure.  It's  a  nuisance 
being  posed.  Over  in  Xcw  York  they  do  it  until 
I'm  bewildered." 

Alighting  at  the  depot  he  took  us  each  by  tin- 
arm  and  went  through  an  uncomfortable  strolling 
up  and  down  the  platform  outside  the  station 
(for  he  was  painfully  weak  and  unsteady  on  bis 
feet)  and  continued  to  protest  against  the  ar- 
tificiality that  had  been  lain  upon  him  by  an  ad- 
miring contingency:  calling  them  over  by  name 
and  saying  delightfully  appreciative  things  of 
their  motives. 

"You  haven't  an  idea,"  he  continued,  "how  un- 
comfortable I  get  screwed  up  in  a  corner  making 
a  bluff  of  taking  part  in  arguments  with  which 
I  haven't  a  grain  of  sympathy,  when  I'd  rather 
be  oil  in  some  quiet  corner  telling  stories  with 
a  few  kindred  souls." 


WK  were  indebted  for  this  confession  to  the 
intrusive  visit  of  the  publisher's  daughter; 
who  embarrassed  Booth  for  an  hour  about  book^, 
and  authors  entirely  beyond  his  ken.  lie  ad- 
mitted finding  such  to  be  infinitely  harder  than 
acting  Shakespeare. 

A     moment     before     the    train     rolled     in     he 
glanced   down   at   his   polished   shoes,   and,   as   if 
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A         NEW         PORTRAIT         OK         MRS.         F   I   S   K   E 


,S  YESTERDAY  AND 

<By  NED  WAVBURN 

WHO    SELECTS    AMERICA'S    LEADING    SHOW    GIRLS 


STRICTLY  speaking,  the  show  girl  of  yes- 
terday is  no  more.  Of  course  the  same 
show  girls  who  attracted  the  Tired  Busi- 
ness Men — and  there  have  been  '  tired  business 
men  ever  since  business  was  invented — are  no 
more.  They  are  mothers  and  grandmothers.  I 
mean  that  the  same  types  of  show  girls  who 
cavorted  their  Amazonian  pulchritude  before  the 
audiences  of  a  score  or  fifteen  years  ago  have 
entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  in  burlesque  companies. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  chorus  girl 
of  yesterday  has  gone.  But  I  do  know  that  her 
type  is  no  more  with  us  and  I  suppose  I  am 
largely  responsible  for  this. 

In  the  old  days  the  T.  B.  M.  used  to  sit  down 
front  and  try  to  appear  unconcerned,  even  bored, 
as  he  gazed  upon  two  or  three  rows  of  very 
large  women  in  silken  tights  and  satin  or  be- 
spangled waists,  who  kept  perfect  marching  step, 
lifted  their  feet  rather  high,  carried  spears  or 
wands,  and  voiced  (I  cannot  call  it  singing) 
some  such  sweet  sentiment  as  this : 

"We  are  jolly  little  fairies 
So  modest,  blithe  and  true, 
We  prance  in  glee 
Right  merri-lee 
And  make  our  bow  to  you!" 
To-day  if   a  show  pleases,  you  hear  the  com- 
ment: "Good  comedy,  good  music,  good  singing, 
great  girls — some  show." 


BUT  that  wasn't  the  Big  Idea  back  in  the  old 
days.      Book   and    lyrics    amounted    to   little 
if  anything.     Plot  wasn't  looked  for,  some  slap- 
stick   comedy    was    expected,    and    the    comment 
was  generally  like  this : 

"You  ought  to  go   see  the   'Midnight  Queens,' 
great  bunch  of  shapes  there,  old  man." 

The  tired  business  man  and  his  cousins  and  his 
uncles  and  his  aunts  would  not  care  for  that  sort 
of  thing  to-day.  And  they  do  not  get  it.  There 
are  just  as  many  show 
girls,  but  they  are  differ- 
ent— altogether  different. 
Perhaps  I  can  explain 
the  difference. 

When  I  first  came  to 
Xew  York  just  twenty 
years  ago,  the  large 
woman  with  full  rounded 
figure,  very  much  cor- 
seted, was  in  the  height 
of  her  reign.  She  loved 
to  be  photographed  in 
fleshlings,  standing  side- 
ways that  one  might  not 
miss  any  curves,  and 
glancing  coyly  at  you 
over  her  shoulder.  The 
boys  wouldn't  buy  any- 
thing except  that  par- 
ticular brand  of  cigar- 
ettes which  included  in 
each  package  a  picture  of 
that  sort  of  show  girl. 

As  one  who  had  to  en- 
gage these  show  girls  I 
used  to  sit  back  in  my 


chair  and  look  them  over.  If  a  "girl"  stood 
about  five  feet  eight  or  five  feet  ten  inches  and 
would  weigh  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
I  was  ready  to  engage  her  if — 

And  the  "if"  depended  upon  how  she  appeared 
in  tights.  Sometimes  she  was  prepared  to  ex- 
hibit herself  in  the  conventional  show  girl  cos- 
tume of  the  day,  which  was  as  bereft  of  any  hint 
of  skirts  as  a  billiard  ball  is  of  hair.  But  gen- 
erally she  produced  a  number  of  photographs  of 
herself  taken  as  I  have  just  described. 


CAN  you  dance?"  was  my  first  question  after 
candidate  for  employment  as  show  girl  had 
filled  the  physical  requirements. 

If  she  admitted  that  she  could  not  dance  she 
was  engaged  on  the  spot,  for  chorus  dancing 
wasn't  much  then,  just  a  few  fancy  steps,  enough 
music  in  her  head  to  enable  her  to  keep  step 
when  marching,  and  that  was  all.  If  she  was 
especially  attractive  I  would  engage  her  and 
trust  to  her  being  able  to  move  in  time  to  the 
music  at  rehearsals. 

Imagine  doing  that  to-day! 

Again  I  would  ask,  "Can  you  sing?" 

"Certainly,"   was  the  invariable  answer. 

Perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  them  could,  but  if  I 
could  get  ten  out  of  forty  in  a  bunch  who  could 
sing  I  was  satisfied.  We  didn't  expect  much  sing- 
ing. The  audience  didn't  expect  much  singing, 
but  we  expected  plenty  of  form  of  the  large. 
Amazonian  type. 

Those  days  are  over. 

For  example,  when  I  selected  the  girls  for  the 
"Ziegfeld  Follies"  I  picked  the  ones  weighing 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds.  I  didn't  want  any  over  five 
feet  five  inches  in  height,  five  feet  four  suited 
me  better. 

And  did  I  ask  the  girls  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  tights? 

I  should  say  not.  Instead  of  saying :  "Now 
let's  see  about  your  form,"  I  said:  "Please  walk 
across  the  stage." 

Looks  like  a  simple  test,  doesn't  it? 

It  is  a  decidedly  difficult  test.  Some  girls  walk 
across  a  room  as  though  they  were  afraid  of 
stepping  on  eggs — and  eggs  are  now  sixty-five 
cents  a  dozen ! 

Others  act  as  though  their  feet  were  blistered, 
or  that  they  were  loose  jointed,  or  possessed 
some  other  faults  which  restrained  the  natural 
use  of  every  muscle. 

But  some  girls  can  just  naturally  walk  across  a 
room.  They  do  not  hop,  nor  slouch,  nor  go 
jiggelty-jiggelty  with  every  step,  nor  even  glide 
like  a  "movie  vampire."  They  just  stand  up  and 
walk  across  the  room  as  though  they  wanted  to 
get  on  the  other  side,  as  though  it  were  their 
home,  as  though  it  were  as  natural  for  them  to 
walk  as  to  breathe. 


WHEN  they  meet  that  test  they  are  prac- 
tically engaged.  At  least  we  strive  to 
find  in  them  sufficient  of  the  other  necessary  good 
qualities  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  them  be- 
cause the  girl  who  can  walk  naturally  is  the  girl 
who  appears  refined,  graceful  and  as  much  at  ease 


on  the  stage  as  is  John  Drew  in  a  brand  new 
two-season-in-advance  suit. 

Sometimes  I  ask  them  to  put  on  the  costume 
they  will  wear  in  the  show  if  engaged.  This 
they  gladly  do  because  any  young  woman  would 
love  to  wear  that  costume,  and  love  to  take  it 
home  and  hang  it  in  her  closet  as  her  very  own. 
It  is  a  real  costume,  up  to  the  minute,  as  to 
mode,  expensive  as  to  material  and  so  thoroughly 
becoming  to  the  right  type  that  she  cannot  help 
but  be  attractive  on  the  stage. 

But  as  for  the  "shape"  of  the  show  girl  of 
to-day,  I  never  ask  to  see  it.  It  isn't  necessary. 
As  she  walks  across  the  room  I  look  at  her 
ankles.  If  they  are  trim  and  neat  and  rather 
small,  then  I  look  at  her  neck.  If  that  is  smooth, 
shapely  and  small  I  am  sure  this  young  woman 
is  shapely  from  a  normal  point  of  view,  since 
the  calf,  in  a  well-proportioned  girl,  will  equal 
the  circumference  of  the  neck  in  size. 

Such  a  girl  is  engaged  if  she  lias  a  really  good 
singing  voice  and  can  dance  gracefully,  not  only 
all  modern  dances,  but  some  fancy  steps,  just 
enough  so  that  1  know  sin-  can  readily  pick  up 
the  new  fancy  dances  I  am  to  teach  at  rehearsals. 

But  even  all  this  doesn't  explain  the  difference 
between  show  girls  of  yesterday  and  to-day. 

We  didn't  care  if  the  old-time  show  girls  said: 
"I  seen  him  twicet  yisterday.  I  could  have 
went,"  etc.  All  she  did  on  the  stage  was  to  sing, 
or  make  believe  sing  a  few  lines  about  ''merry 
villagers"  or  "modest  little  fairies." 

And  as  the  old-time  show  girls  always  marched 
on  the  stage,  marched  around  and  marched  off 
or  stood  marking  time  with  high-lifted  feet  until 
the -curtain  dropped  we  didn't  care  if  she  had  a 
walking  gait  like  a  lame  camel.  They  never 
danced  about  the  stage  in  those  old  days  in  com- 
pliiaied  routine  of  "steps"  and  "evolution." 


'TPO-DAY  our  show  girls  are  of  a  different 
-*-  type.  They  have  an  inborn  air  of  refine- 
ment about  them.  They  arc 
physically  and  mentally  dif- 
ferent. They  do  not  come 
to  me  with  silk  fleshlings  in 
a  bag  to  don  for  my  judg- 
ment, nor  a  bunch  of  photo- 
graphs of  themselves  in 
tights. 

They  come  gowned  in  the 
simplest  of  neat,  stylish 
clothes.  They  speak  in  a 
low  refined  voice  because 
they  know  that  it  isn't 
height  and  weight  and 
curves  that  count  to-day, 
but  natural  feminine  charm, 
refined  personality  and  a 
trained  voice. 

Nine  out  of  ten  have 
been  through  a  good  high 
school  or  good  private 
school.  Their  school  gym- 
nastics have  made  them 
graceful,  with  strong,  mus- 
cular limbs.  Their  home 
dancing  lessons  have  added 
to  this  grace,  their  studies 
(Concluded  on  page  408) 
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TYPES  OF  AMERICAN  SHOW  GIRLS  — OLD  AND  NEW 


HOW  I  WRITE 


%  WINCHELL  SMITH 

CO  AUTHOR    OF    "TURN    TO    THE    RIGHT."    "THE    BOOMERANG,"    ETC 


GOXV1CTIONS  as  to  what  the  public  will 
like  in  plays  I  have  none.  I  don't  know 
what  theme  nor  treatment  it  is  sure  to 
approve.  If  I  did  I  would  never  have  had  any 
failures.  Theories  I  have,  that  I  am  glad  to  tell 
about,  if  you  have  patience  to  read.  Every  man 
likes  to  talk  about  himself.  I've  been  an  actor. 

Sometimes  my  theories  work.  Sometimes  they 
don't.  Read  them,  "weigh  and  consider"  accord- 
ing to  Bacon,  but,  also  Bacon,  "don't  take  for 
granted." 

I  have  concluded,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  everything  in  a  play  comes  nearer  to  regis- 
tering if  humorously  treated.  Even  tragedy  is 
made  more  impressive  by  humorous  treatment. 
I  continually  ask  myself,  when  handling  a  scene 
or  a  situation,  "How  can  I  put  humor  into  it?" 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting and  gratifying  to  see  people  go  up  to  the 
box  office  and  buy  their  tickets.  After  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  they  get  tickets  for  the  seats 
they  want,  settle  into  them  and  are  ready  for 
what  they  meant  to  buy,  amusement.  It's  the 
business  of  those  who  write  plays  and  manage 
theatres  to  amuse  them.  They  don't  go  there  to 
hear  a  sermon.  At  any  rate  no  sermon  that  I 
can  write.  If  I  try  to  talk  to  them  about  life, 
and  the  lessons  I  have  learned  from  it,  they  re- 
sent it.  I  don't  blame  them. 


I  TRY  to  write  with  one  eye  always  on  the 
audience.  I  have  found  it  a  help  to  visualize 
the  audience.  I  keep  my  mind  on  a  typical  man 
in  the  audience  and' write  to  him.  That  man,  I 
give  you  my  honest,  unsmiling  word,  is  the  man 
in  the  Worcestershire  Sauce  ''ad."  You've  seen 
him,  with  napkin  and  moustache?  That's  the 
man.  I  ask  myself:  "Would  he  like  this  speech?" 
I  answer :  "No,  he  wouldn't,"  and  cut  it  out. 
Sometimes,  after  thinking  of  his  expression,  I 
keep  the  speech  in. 

I  learned  from  hard  experience  that  it  is  not 
in  my  line  of  playwrighting  to  mount  the  pulpit. 
I  tried  it  in  "The  Only  Son."  I  got  my  idea 
from  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  Harry 
Thaw,  and  from  watching  him  in  a  cafe.  If 
Thaw  had  played  about  with  other  children  and 
had  his  nose  pulled,  his  ears  cuffed  and  been 
pushed  into  the  gutter  when  he  was  a  child,  I 
don't  believe  he  would  ever  have  committed  a 
murder.  You  may  be  sure  he  will  never  kill  any- 
one else.  Prisons  and  insane  asylums  have 
given  him  the  discipline  he  didn't  get  when  he 
was  a  child. 

Rich  men's  sons  are  no  worse  than  poor  men's 
sons  at  the  beginning.  But  take  the  case  of  one 
of  them  when  he  has  reached  twenty-five  and 
that  of  a  boy  who  has  had  to  take  hard  knocks 
and  has  profited  by  them,  and  a  poor  man's  son 
has  decidedly  the  advantage.  I  set  out  with  that 
proposition  and  I  began  to  think  of  what  would 
knock  the  nonsense  out  of  such  a  boy,  what 
would  knock  him  into  shape.  My  conclusion  was 
that  that  would  be  such  treatment  of  his  mother 
as,  being  rich  and  ingratiating,  he  had  given  to 
other  women.  The  managers  believed  in  the 
play  and  gave  it  mahogany  office  settings  and  al- 
most marble  background  for  the  home,  but  the 
play  was  a  preachment  and  the  public  stayed 


away.  That  taught  me  that  I  was  no  pulpiteer, 
that  my  function,  if  I  had  one,  was  the  single 
one  of  amusement. 

Nowadays  a  play  must  be  good,  plus.  When  I 
study  the  plays  that  are  not  drawing  human  lines 
to  the  box  office  I  find  that  they  are  good,  per- 
haps, but  not  good  plus.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  them  beside  the  merit  of  being  good. 
They  must  be  good  with  an  unexpected  addition. 
Take  the  example  of  ''Turn  to  the  Right,"  a 
play  that  is  "packing  them  in."  That  might 
have  gotten  along  as  a  good,  mediocre  play  with 
nothing  new  in  it.  It  might  have  dragged  along 
for  a  while,  but  the  plus  in  it  is  the  trick  of  the 
crooks  stealing  the  money  from  the  deacon  and 
returning  it  before  morning. 


CRITICS  have  said  "The  Boomerang"  has  a 
trivial  theme  and  is  very  "light  waisted," 
but  it  has  been  running  for  a  year,  and  has  to 
have  three  matinees  a  week  to  fill  the  popular 
demand  for  it.  A  light  play,  to  attain  this  very 
unusual  popular  success,  must  have  a  big  plus — 
and  most  of  the  plus  in  "The  Boomerang"  is 
the  fine  acting.  The  play  is  a  farcical  treatment 
of  jealousy,  and  the  plus  is  the  ability  of  the 
players  to  make  the  audience  believe  that  the 
boy's  love  is  real  and  big,  so  that  they  are  sorry 
for  him  while  they  are  laughing  at  him.  Man- 
agers and  authors  often  owe  much  to  the  actors. 

That  brings  me  to  another  cf  my  working 
theories.  I  try  my  best  to  get  the  audience  to 
like  the  characters,  and  to  sympathize  with  them 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  through  the  rest  of 
the  play  the  audience  is  hoping  that  they  will 
get  what  they  want,  whatever  it  is.  That  is  a 
help  to  actors  and  playwrights  alike,  for  it 
makes  rooters  of  the  people  in  front. 

It  pays  a  playwright  to  make  all  his  characters 
likable.  Sometimes  this  can't  be  done.  The  plot 
forbids  it.  But  if  unlikable  characters  are  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  the  plot  it  is  my 
theory  that  one  should  get  them  out  of  the  way 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  villain  in  "Turn  to  the 
Right"  has  no  redeeming  trait.  There  is  nothing 
likable  in  him.  But  he  is  soon  gotten  out  of 
sight. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
good  characters  being  too  good.  We  had  trouble 
in  keeping  the  mother  in  "Turn  to  the  Right" 
from  saccharinness.  Our  idea  was  that  this 
mother  is  the  Christ.  She  reflects  the  Christ 
principle.  But  we  were  afraid  we  couldn't  put 
that  over — that,  rather,  the  effect  might  be  un- 
pleasantly sweet.  We  did  everything  we  could 
think  of  to  guard  against  this ;  but  the  best  of  all 
the  things  we  did  was  to  get  Ruth  Chester  to 
play  the  part. 


I  CAN'T    do    so-called    ''fine    writing"    and    I 
don't    understand    how    anyone    can    if    char- 
acters are  made  to  talk  as  men   and  women  of 
to-day  talk. 

I  follow  the  pliji  of  making  clear  to  my  own 
mind  what  has  been  happening  among  the  char- 
acters between  the"  acts.  In  the  instance  of  one 
play  I  wrote  forty  pages  of  dialogue  of  what 
probably  happened  between  the  first  and  second 


act.  It  took  me  a  week  to  do  this,  but  it  wa.s 
worth  while.  I'm  sure  it  made  the  second  act 
more  real  than  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  not 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  what  happened 
between  the  fall  of  one  curtain  and  the  rise  of 
another.  "Eight  days  have  passed,"  I  say  to  my- 
self. "What  have  these  people  been  doing? 
They  have  been  doing  something."  Whatever  is 
done  before  the  next  act  gives  momentum  to  that 
act  itself. 

My  ideas  for  plays  come  from  observations  of 
life.  The  story  of  "The  Fortune  Hunter"  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  I  was  playing  in  "Secret 
Service"  and  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  an  actor 
in  the  company.  He  had  been  "let  out"  of  two 
plays  before  he  got  the  "Secret  Service"  engage- 
ment. He  knew  the  managers  who  had  dis- 
charged him  thought  he  was  a  bad  actor,  and  he 
began  the  "Secret  Service"  rehearsals  with  the 
horrible  fear  that  they  were  right.  His  opinion 
of  himself  was  being  formed  by  what  he  felt 
others  were  thinking  of  him  and  he  rehearsed 
badly.  The  stage  manager  told  Mr.  Gillette  they 
ought  to  get  rid  of  him.  "We  open  first  on  the 
road,"  said  Gillette.  "Let's  give  him  a  chance. 
We  can  get  another  man  before  we  come  into 
New  York."  The  actor  made  a  big  hit  on  the 
first  night.  The  critics  praised  him.  We,  in  the 
cast,  changed  our  minds  about  him,  and  this 
soon  caused  him  to  completely  change  his  mind 
about  himself.  He  knew  he  was  a  good  actor 
and  didn't  mind  saying  so.  In  fact,  he  admitted 
it  frequently. 


IT  was  upon  the  proposition  that  we  are  af- 
fected by  the  opinions  of  those  about  us  to 
our  benefit  or  detriment,  that  I  built  "The  For- 
tune Hunter."  A  young  man  was  regarded  as  ,1 
failure.  Nobody  thought  he  would  make  a  busi- 
ness man.  His  friends  told  him  so.  He  strayed 
into  a  small  town  where  an  idiot  of  a  druggist 
admired  him  and  told  him  he  had  business  ability. 
The  young  man  knew  better.  Still  the  favorable 
opinion  braced  him  up.  Result,  success.  But  1 
didn't  preach  the  sermon  of  the  reaction  of  the 
opinion  of  others  upon  ourselves.  I  hid  it  in  a 
story. 

I  never  intended  to  write  plays.  I  never  sus- 
pected that  I  could.  The  idea  of  "The  Fortune 
Hunter"  I  thought  would  be  a  good  one  for  a 
book,  and  I  wished  that  I  knew  someone  who 
could  write  books,  so  that  I  could  give  him  the 
idea. 

I  had  been  an  actor  and  had  taken  up  stage 
management.  Frederick  Thompson  engaged  ITU 
to  produce  "Brewster's  Millions."  Someone  was 
under  contract  to  dramatize  the  novel.  I  was 
engaged  in  June  and  rehearsals  were  to  begin  in 
August.  August  came  and  the  company  was 
ready  for  rehearsals,  but  there  was  no  play.  The 
dramatist  had  sent  back  the  book  saying:  "I 
can't  write  it."  "Then  we'll  have  to  drop  it?"  I 
asked.  "No.  There's  a  fortune  in  it,''  Thomp- 
son said.  "You've  got  to  write  it."  "I  can't 
write  a  play/'  I  protested.  "Yes,  you  can.  \nu 
are  the  stage  manager.  There's  the  book.  Do  it.'' 

I  knew  Byron  Ongley  and  knew  that  he  was 
writing  plays.  He  had  read  them  to  me  and  we 
had  sat  up  all  night  talking  about  what  should 
be  done  for  them  (Concluded  on  page  402 ) 
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ESTELLE        WINWOOD        IN        "HUSH" 
RECENTLY  AT  THE   LITTLE   THEATRE 


TAYLOR  HOLMES  IN  "HIS  MAJESTY 
BUNKER     BEAN"    AT    THE     ASTOR 


White 


JULIETTE  DAY  AND  COURTNEY  FOOTE  IN 
"UPSTAIRS    AND    DOWN"    AT    THE    CORT 


CYRIL    SCOTT    AND     FAY    BAINTER     IN 
"ARMS  AND  THE  GIRL"  AT  THE  FULTON 


White 


PLAYS   THAT   HAVE   PLEASED   BROADWAY 


THE  ACTRESS 

<By  YVETTE    GU1LBERT 


WHAT  kind  of  woman  will  the  actress  of 
to-morrow  be? 
The  actress  of  to-morrow  must  not 
imitate  the  actress  of  to-day,  who  learns,  when 
she  learns  at  all,  while  she  is  acting,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  her  total  igno- 
rance of  letters  and  of  art  of  all  kinds  makes  her 
a  doubtful  scholar  and  an  actress  of  undoubted 
inferiority.  She  may  have  talent,  but  how  much 
more  she  would  have  and  how  much  finer  would 
its  quality  be  if  she  had  acquired  some  of 
the  knowledge  which  she  ought  to  possess ! 

The  actress  of  to-morrow  will  start  upon 
a  more  solid  basis.  To  begin  with,  and 
above  all,  she  will  speak  several  languages, 
so  that  her  renown  need  not  be  mechanically 
confined  to  one  country.  Even  now,  those 
actresses  who  are  content  with  the  success 
which  they  obtain  at  home  confine  their  fame 
between  very  narrow  boundaries,  and  can 
necessarily  never  become  universal  celeb- 
rities. As  their  careers  are  small  ones,  so 
of  necessity  are  their  reputations  limited, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  by  their  igno- 
rance of  foreign  languages  they  lessen  the 
field  of  their  activity. 

The  actress  of  to-morrow  will  belong  to 
everywhere.  She  will  act  in  French,  in  Eng- 
lish, or  any  other  language,  wherever  her 
presence  may  be  called  for.  All  stages  will 
be  "her  stage."  She  will  be  summoned  to 
create  a  part  here  or  there,  wherever  the 
creation  may  be  wanted.  She  will  not  vege- 
tate in  one  single  capital,  waiting  perforce 
for  ''the  part,"  "the  author,"  "the  engage- 
ment," or  "the  manager" ;  but,  well  educated, 
fond  of  travel,  and  in  possession  of  several 
languages,  she  will  be  the  chosen  interpreter 
of  the  work  of  the  men  of  letters  of  her 
own  and  of  other  countries. 

Imagine  the  glorious  opportunities  of  the 
actress  of  to-morrow !  Of  course,  she  must 
be  neither  too  small  nor  too  thin,  for  hero- 
ines require  majesty  and  stature.  These  are 
two  necessary  decorative  adjuncts. 


THERE    will    be    a    very    great    reform 
which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the     phot 
actress  of  to-morrow.     She  will  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  term — the  length  of  which   will 
depend  on  her  activity  and  her  intelligence 
— in  a  college  created  specially  for  her  bene- 
fit.    This   institution,   "The   College   of   Literary 
Instruction,"  will  have  one  object — namely,  that 
of  affording  the  intellectual  nourishment  to   her 
powers  of  expression  and   of  impression,   which 
are  quite  indispensable  to  every  woman  destined 
for  the  stage. 

So  shall  we  have  no  more  debutantes  of  eight- 
een. From  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
women  will  have  a  course  of  serious  preparatory 
study  in  a  literary  college  and  a  school  of  acting. 
For  in  our  day  the  actress — who  is,  mind  you, 
the  interpreter  in  act  and  gesture  of  the  thought 
of  the  man  of  letters — knows  little  or  nothing 
about  literature.  This  A  B  C  of  her  profession 
will  be  taught  her  through  books,  by  means  of 
lessons  to  which  she  will  have  to  listen,  which 
she  must  learn,  and  which  she  will  be  expected 
to  discuss,  and  this  groundwork  of  knowledge 
will  be  the  lifebuoy  of  the  actress  of  to-morrow. 


At  the  School  of  Literary  Instruction  she  will 
learn  of  the  great  tragic  episodes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  In  our  day  the  only  insight  into 
the  life,  customs,  and  the  tortured  souls  of  the 
heroes  of  the  old  tragedies  which  an  actress  ob- 
tains before  she  is  asked  to  play  the  part  of  one 
of  them,  is  very  often  gathered  from  the  small 
paper-covered  book  given  her  to  study  the  role. 
And  she  is  so  lost  in  the  strange  company  of 
these  formidable  personages,  to  whom  she  at- 


o  Alice  Bottehton 

YVETTE    GUILBERT 
In    the    costume    worn    to    illustrate 
one  of  her  Sixteenth  Century  Songs 

tempts  to  give  life  and  movement  with  the  help 
of  the  advice  of  a  counsellor,  who  is  often  little 
more  informed  than  she  herself,  that  she  plays 
her  part  with  a  little  diminished  horizon,  which 
her  adviser — even  if  he  have  the  power — has 
rarely  time  to  widen  or  interest  in  widening,  and 
makes  her  little  gestures  in  a  fog. 


THE  actress  of  to-morrow  will  be  spared  this 
art  which  has  no  truth  or  conscience.  She  will 
learn  and  will  know  more  about  Socrates  than 
the  unvarying  hemlock  draught  which  pictures 
have  perpetuated;  she  will  become  familiar  with 
the  great  past  of  bronze  and  fire,  the  sumptuous 
and  sanguinary  combats  from  whicTi  emerged, 
victorious  or  vanquished,  the  legendary  heroines 
whom  she  will  be  expected  to  portray.  Which 


of  the  tragico-classic  actresses  who  made  their 
debuts  yesterday  have  had  the  honesty  to  grope 
for  knowledge  of  the  past  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Gra:co-Roman  novels  which  have  chanced  to  be 
in  fashion  at  the  moment?  I  know  more  than 
one  actress  for  whom  ''Quo  Vadis"  epitomizes 
all  her  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

The  actress  of  to-morrow  will  refuse  to  clothe 
Agrippina  or  Flavia  in  "Liberty"  fabrics,  she 
will  not  let  Messalina  flit  about  the  stage  in  a 
spangled  tunic,  and  her  Cleopatra  will  have 
the  terra-cotta  face  which  nature  gave  her. 
The  actress  of  to-morrow  will  know  how 
to  draw,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
treasures  in  our  museums.  She  will  know 
what  difference  to  make  between  the  types 
of  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  or  an  Egyptian ;  she 
will  know  that  a  courtesan  of  Alexandria 
does  not  resemble  a  Roman  or  an  Athenian 
courtesan  either  in  line  or  in  walk;  she  will 
know  how  to  trace  the  arch  of  her  eyebrows 
and  the  bows  of  her  lips  in  accordance  with 
the  people  and  the  country  to  which  she  be- 
longs, and  will  no  longer  paint  herself  in 
unvarying  pink  and  white,  characterless  and 
without  either  imagination  or  discrimination. 
Having  thus  learned  something,  having 
thus  gained  from  the  literature  she  has  ab- 
sorbed a  reserve  fund  of  intellectuality,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  a  solid  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge, the  actress  of  to-morrow  will  become 
an  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  well-informed 
interpreter  of  literary  effort,  to  whose  highly 
strung  sensibility  the  genius  of  great  writers 
will  lend  wings  for  her  flight  into  the  realms 
of  Phantasy  and  Dreamland.  The  school  of 
literature  will  have  prepared  her,  logically 
and  progressively,  for  the  journey. 


THIS  school  would  also  organize  travel 
ing  lectures  for  its  pupils,  not  only  visit- 
ing the  museums  of  the  different  countries. 
Something  might  be  organized  in  the  nature 
of  a  Prix  de  Rome,  which  would  he  awarded 
to  the  most  successful   student  of  literature, 
and    which    would    throw    open    to    her    not 
only   the   doors   of   the   Paris   Conservatoire, 
but    the    gates    of    Italy.      A    sojourn    there 
would   be   of   inestimable   value   to   the   dra- 
matic artist,  for  where  is  the  professor  who 
can    teach   plastic   art    with   the   maestria   of 
Michael  Angelo?    Titian  and  Rubens  are  ex- 
cellent  masters  in  attitudes,  poses,  and  in   color 
ing  of  costume  and  of   scenery.     What  educated 
actress    could    fail    to   be    usefully    impressed    by 
the    literature    of    the     Primitive    school?      'I  he 
actress   of   to-morrow   will   undoubtedly   gain   in- 
spiration   there,    and    learn     from    the    primitive 
masters  how  to  reduce  Truth  to  its  most  simple 
expression    in    a   soul,    or    in    a   gesture,    for    the 
actress   of   to-morrow   is   symbolized   in   the   Van 
Eyck  or  of  Memling. 

There  are  Phedres  and  Medeas  to  be  seen  in 
the  faces  of  several  of  the  martyrs  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Guido  Reni,  and  I  have  seen  the  misery 
of  Marguerite  Gauthier  in  the  faces  of  the 
women  who  follow  our  Lord.  What  actress  will 
convey  the  intense  sadness  of  expression  in  the 
face  of  a  Mater  Dolorosa  drawn  by  Raphael? 
What  marquises,  soubrettes,  and  ingenues  of  the 
seventeenth  and  (Concluded  on  page  406) 
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From  a  portrait  by  Sarony 


LOUISE  R      UTTER 

Playing  Elsie  Tillinger,  a  leading  rdle  in 
one  of  the  season's  biggest  successes  "Turn 
to  the  Right"  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 


<By  W.J.  LAWRENCE 


THROUGHOUT  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  drama  in  America 
was  in  leading  strings.  Confidence  in  its 
powers  to  walk  alone  came  but  slowly.  So  de- 
rivative were  the  playgoing  customs  established 
in  colonial  days  that  the  delver  into  the  past  who 
should  happen  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  routine  obtaining  in  the  English  theatre  of 
the  time  could  safely  deduce  them  by  analogy, 
even  if  all  direct,  illuminating  records  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  early  American  playgoer  had  essentially 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  His  comfort  was 
the  last  thing  considered.  Theatres  were  rigged 
up  anyhow  in  already  existing  buildings.  Ven- 
tilation, even  in  England,  was  then  an  unknown 
science.  Heating  in  winter  was  crudely  effected 
by  large  stoves,  and  the  colonial  playgoer  found 
himself  either  parboiled  or  frozen. 

Numbered  seats  were  as  yet  an  unconceivcd 
device  and  ladies  who  desired  to  secure  places 
in  the  boxes  had  to  send  their  colored  servants 
to  the  theatre  by  four  o'clock  (or  a  good  two 
hours  before  the  performance  began)  to  take 
bodily  possession  of  them. 


with  rotten  apples  and  my  coat  spoiled  with 
candle-grease :  by  and  by  I  shall  have  my  other 
clothes  dirtied  by  sitting  down,  as  I  perceive 


TO  minimize  the  expense  of  wax  and  tallow 
the  house  was  allowed  to  remain  in  semi-dark- 
ness until  the  time  of  "second  music,"  when  all 
the  candles  were  lit.  The  term  "second  music" 
is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  at  regular 
intervals  before  the  performance  a  de- 
cidedly primitive  orchestra  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  waiting  by  playing  three  selec- 
tions of  music.  Many  discomforts  ac- 
companied the  old  method  of  candle-light- 
ing. Wax,  on  account  of  its  extra  cost. 
was  only  used  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  benefit  nights,  and  tallow  was  apt  to 
gutter  and  scatter  its  hot  grease  on  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies.  On  the  stage  the 
candle-snuffer  was  continually  in  evi- 
dence. Occasionally  he  varied  his  regular 
duties  by  coming  on  as  a  super.  What 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  role  of  Jona- 
than Oldstyle,  wrote  of  his  experiences 
in  the  pit  of  the  New  York  Theatre  in 
1803  applies  to  an  earlier  period: 

"I  observed  that  every  part  of  the  house 
has  its  different  deportment.  The  good 
folks  of  the  gallery  have  all  the  trouble 
of  ordering  the  music  (their  directions, 
however,  are  not  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed than  they  deserve).  The  mode  by 
which  they  issue  their  mandates  is 
stamping,  hissing,  roaring,  whistling,  and, 
when  the  musicians  are  refractory,  groan- 
ing in  cadence.  They  also  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  demanding  a  bow  from  John  (by 
which  name  they  designate  every  servant 
at  the  theatre  who  enters  to  move  a  table 
or  snuff  a  candle)  ;  and  of  detecting  those 
cunning  dogs  who  peep  from  behind  the 
curtain.  'My  friend,'  said  I  to  the 
countryman,  who  complained  of  candle- 
grease  falling  on  his  coat,  'we  must  put 
up  with  a  few  trifling  inconveniences 
when  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure."  'True,' 
said  he :  'but  I  think  I  pay  pretty  dear 
for  it :  first  to  give  six  shillings  at  the 
door,  and  then  to  have  my  head  battered 
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By  a  Company  of   COMEDIANS, 
At  the  New-Theatre,  in  Naffiiu-Strea, 
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King  RICHARD  III 
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Oldest    Known   American    Playbill 


everybody  mounted  on  the  benches.  I  wonder 
if  they  could  not  see  as  well  if  they  were  all  to 
stand  upon  the  floor."  " 

Some  of  the  customs  spoken  of  here  were 
pretty  venerable,  two  of  them,  the  habit  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  of  calling  for  certain  popular 
tunes  and  the  practice  of  removing  chairs  and 
tallies  from  the  stage  in  full  sight  of  the  spec- 
tators, having  come  straight  down  from  Shake- 
spearean  times.  As  in  London  and  Dublin 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  conduct  of 
the  sods  was  consistently  ruffianly.  They  sturdily 
maintained  their  rights  to  call  fur  what  tunes 
they  pleased  in  the  intervals  and  when  not  ac- 
ceded to,  thought  little  of  assailing  the  unfor- 
tunate  fiddlers  with  apples,  stones  and  other  mis- 
siles. So  greatly  were  they  lacking  in  all  sense 
of  artistic  propriety  that  in  New  York  in  1794, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  production  of  Mrs. 
Nation's  comic  opera,  "Tammany,  or  the  Indian 
Chief."  they  hissed  Hewit,  the  composer,  who  was 
leading  the  orchestra,  for  not  complying  with 
their  demand  for  some  popular  air. 

At  1'altiinore  matters  were  complicated  by  the 
free  and  easy  custom  of  serving  wine  to  the 
sailors  seated  in  the  auditorium  viewing  the  per- 
formance. This,  too,  was  a  relic  of  a  Shake- 
spearean custom  better  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  Elsewhere  drink,  although 
not  served  by  regular  waiters  as  in  Baltimore, 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  house. 
At  the  New  York  Theatre  on  November  2, 
1796,  during  the  performance  of  the  over- 
ture to  the  afterpiece  of  "No  Song,  No 
Supper,"  two  sea  captains,  ensconced  in 
a  stage  box,  grew  so  hilarious  from  re- 
peated libations  that  they  peremptorily 
demanded  "Yankee  Doodle"  from  the 
tiddlers,  and,  on  being  hissed  by  the 
audience  for  their  impropriety,  proceeded 
to  throw  sundry  missiles  into  the  orches- 
tra. A  riot  followed,  and  the  offenders 
were  dragged  from  the  box  and  flung  into 
the  street.  A  little  later  they  returned. 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  sailors,  and 
stormed  the  theatre,  only  to  be  ultimately 
arrested  by  the  city  watch.  One  salutary 
result  of  this  disturbance  was  that  the 
managers  announced  their  intention  of 
not  allowing  any  liquor  to  be  brought 
into  the  theatre  'till  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  piece,  a  reform  paving  the  way  to 
complete  prohibition.  Nothing  so  subtly 
distinguishes  the  American  theatre  of  to- 
day from  the  English  theatre  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  saloon  and  all  that  apper 
tains  thereto. 


Interior  of  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  November  7,1822, 
showing  Charles  Matthews,  the  English  comedian,  and  Ellen 
Johnson,  dancing  in  the  farce  "Monsieur  Tonson."  The 
people  seen  sitting  in  the  pit  are  all  actual  portraits  from 
life  of  well-known  first  nighters  of  that  day. 

(Front  a  -water  color  drawing  ty  John  Searle  in  the  possession  of 
tfte  New  York  Historical  Society,    Courtesy  of  Little,  Brovm  &  Ct>. ) 


LONG  after  the  old  Shakespearean 
custom  of  allowing  spectators  to  sit 
on  the  stage  had  fallen  into  desuetude  in 
the  country  of  its  origin,  the  baneful 
practice  had  some  sway  in  America.  In 
1762,  at  the  Chapel  Street  Theatre,  New 
York,  Douglas  conceded  the  privilege  to 
such  gentlemen  as  had  paid  the  regular 
price  of  admission  to  certain  of  the  boxes. 
The  consequence  was  that  history  re- 
peated itself.  In  Shakespeare's  early  day 
stage-haunting  had  "wronged  the  general 
eye,"  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  stink- 
ards of  the  (Concluded  on  page  404) 
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From  a  photograph  by  Hartsook 


RUTH 


CHATTERTON 


As  the  Cinderella  cook  in  A.  E.  Thomas'  comedy 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen"  at  the  Cohan  Theatre 


THE  VARIETY  STAGE 


IF  the  practice  of  presenting  acts  touchin'  on 
and  appertainin'  to,  as  Chief  Devery  was 
wont  to  say,  gems  and  precious  stones  con- 
tinues at  the  Tiffany's  of  the  varieties,  the 
sumptuous  Palace,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realms  of 
possibility  that  each  patron  upon  application  at 
the  box  office  will  be  required  to  furnish  proof 
of  his  or  her  knowledge  of  diamonds  and  other 
brilliants  before  receiving  the  coveted  paste- 
boards of  "admission. 

Which  reflection  is  inspired  by  the  recent  dis- 
play of  jewels,  or  rather  playlets  revolving 
around  jewels,  at  the  Broadway  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Goddess  Vaudeville.  In  quick  succession 
came  Josephine  Victor  in  ''The  Pink  Ruby,"  a 
melodramatic  sketch  by  John  Willard,  originally 
done  at  a  Twelfth  Night  Club  entertainment,  and 
Emmett  Corrigan,  in  "The  Van  Lowe  Diamond," 
a  dramatic  offspring  of  Oliver  White's,  an  author 
who  has  achieved  signal  success  in  vaudeville. 

Both  players  are  gems  of  the  purest  ray  serene 
when  it  comes  to  dramatic  talents,  but  Palace 
patrons,  qualifying  as  experts  in  determining 
Kohinoors,  Keithnoors  or  Becknoors,  did  not  ex- 
press as  much  admiration  for  Miss  Victor's  ruby 
as  they  did  for  Mr.  Corrigan's  diamond.  The 
latter,  having  more  fire  and  sparkle,  proved  far 
more  fascinating,  but  after  all  that  was  to  be 
expected,  for  diamonds  always  possess  more  at- 
traction for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  than 
do  rubies. 


NELLIE  REVELL 


Proficient  in  the  delineation  of  crook  parts,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Mr.  Corrigan  one  of  these 
days  will  burglarize  a  dramatist's  apartment  and 
steal  for  himself  a  sketch  worthier  of  his  talents, 
whereat  his  admirers  will  not  only  condone  the 
crime  but  will  also  rejoice  mightily. 


H 


[OWEVFR  not  all  the  new  acts  of  the  month 
nave  to  deal  with  precious  stones.  An  excep- 
tion, although  properly  enough  it  has  to  do  with 
bodily  ornament,  is  the  latest  creation  of  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf  called  "Gowns"  and  admirably  fitted 
to  the  charming  comedy  lines  of  Mrs.  Gene  Hughes. 
Skill  in  modelling  smartly  fashioned  vaudeville 
vehicles  has  long  been  apparent  in  Mr.  Woolf, 
who  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Calot  among 
the  variety  designers,  Mrs.  Hughes,  too,  seems 
to  have  studied  what  best  becomes  her,  and  with 
the  aid  of  friend  husband  in  helping  to  select  the 
material,  the  trio  constitute  a  combination  which 
invariably  results  in  this  artist's  entertaining 
clothes  being  the  envy  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters 
in  art. 

The  happy  idea  that  clothes  make  the  woman 
is  the  basis  for  this  sartorial  comedy.     The  wife 


nPHIS  tendency  to  exhibit  jewelry  on  the  vau- 
•*•  deville  stage  may  be  expected  to  develop  the 
public's  critical  inspection  to  the  highest  effici- 
ency. Long  ago  it  was  realized  that  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters  in  the  theatre  with  the  result 
that  the  playgoer  has  become  apt  in  adjusting 
to  the  eye  the  examining  glass  and  scrutinizing 
for  possible  flaws  and  blemishes.  Past  perform- 
ances of  legitimate  stars  who  have  been  content 
to  bask  in  the  effulgence  of  their  own  lustre 
without  proper  regard  for  their  setting  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  attitude. 

"The  Pink  Ruby"  of  Miss  Victor's  was  so  ob- 
viously  a   counterfeit   that   the   Monday   matinee 
audience  gave  vent  to  its  merriment  at  points 
in     the     miniature     melodrama's     unfolding 
where    the    author    devoutly    wished 
for  anything  but  mirth  and  laughter. 
This,    of    course,    was    most    discon- 
certing as  well  as  rude  and  impolite. 
but  unfortunately  theatre  spectators, 
especially  those  constituting  the  first  matinei 
audience  at  the  Palace,  seem  to  think  it  their 
heritage  to  express   their   likes   and   dislikes 
in  a  no  uncertain  manner.     The  visualizing 
of  Nick  Carter  and  Old  Cap  Collier,  while 
popular  in   the  movies,  has  no  place  on  the 
Palace    stage,   according   to    their    mandates. 
hence    the    rejection    of    "The    Pink    Ruby" 
as  spurious. 

"The  Van  Lowe  Diamond"  of   Mr.   Cor- 
rigan's  under   the   acid   test  of   the   public's 
inspection,    established    the    fact    it    wasn't 
made  of  that  vitreous  composition  known  as 
paste.    To  start  with  the  character  Mr.  Corrigan 
impersonated,  that  of  a  valet  who  for  the  best 
purposes  of  the  sketch  is  not  all  that  he  seems 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience,  his 
masquerading  in   false  colors   furnishing  one  of 
the  surprise  moments  which  playgoers  delight  in. 


Photo  1  arr 


of  a  moving  picture  director,  upon  a  visit  to  a 
fashionable  dressmaker  for  quite  another  pur- 
pose, is  persuaded  to  don  one  of  the  modiste's 
most  entrancing  concoctions  with  the  result  that 
she  captivates  her  husband  and  a  domestic 
tragedy  is  averted. 

Diamonds,  rubies  and  clothes  appear  to  have 
entered  into  the  affairs  of  the  new  acts  in  vaude- 
ville in  a  most  obtrusive  way.  Another  act  in 
which  the  family  jewels  are  involved  is  that  of 
Charles  K.  Evans  and  company,  whose  comedy 
sketch,  "A  Forgotten  Combination"  easily  masters 
the  secret  of  the  combination  to  the  audience's 
heart.  Much  of  the  fun  of  this  playlet  centers 
around  the  fact  that  the  Newweds'  diamonds  are 
stored.  The  entrance  of  a  burglar,  who  is  sur- 
prised after  opening  the  repository,  effects  a  re- 
conciliation and  otherwise  straightens  out  a 
tangle  which  keeps  the  spectator  in  rare  good 
humor. 

One  consecutive  week  in  vaudeville  tells  the 
story  of  the  worth  of  the  singing  vehicle  in 
which  appeared  Natalie  Alt,  remembered  for  her 
appearances  in  "Adele"  and  "The  Girl  Who 
Smiles."  Her  experience  is  another  sacrifice  to 
the  fallacy  of  believing  any  sort  of  an  act  will 
do,  although  in  this  instance  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  effort  to  court  favor,  however  mi>- 
directed  it  was.  A  herd  of  musicians  on  the 
stage,  incompetent  as  compared  to  the  regular 
theatre  orchestra  in  the  pit,  and  a  pianist  ob 
sessed  with  the  idea  [hat  he  was  as  important  to 
the  act  as  the  singer  herself  helped  to  make  Miss 
Alt  a  successful  failure.  Someone  should  take 
this  particular  individual  aside  and  gently  but 
firmly  tell  him  that  a  pianist  is  nothing  but  a 
frame  to  a  picture  and  explain  that  when  a  frame- 
becomes  too  conspicuous  and  submerges  the 
picture  the  picture  loses  its  value  as  does  also 
the  frame. 


WHILE  not  the  best  sketch  he  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  by  any  means,  "The  Frame-Up," 
the  new  offering  of  Claude  Gillingwater,  one  of 
the    most    dependable    of    the    vaudeville    head- 
liners,    has    many    things    to    commend    it.      Its 
story   is   reminiscent    of   his    "Wives   of   the 
Rich"    both    having    to    do    with    a    man    of 
big   affairs   who   neglects   a  beautiful   spouse 
starving    for   love.      In    the    latter    :\ 
dream  brought  the  man  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  chasm  that  threatened  to 
engulf  them  but  in  "The  Frame-Up'' 
the    woman's    brother    awakens    the 
man  by  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  have  a 
pseudo   lover   lay   siege   to   the   wife's   affec- 
tions in  the  husband's  presence.    Mr.  Gilling- 
water   is    always    a    capable,    thorough   artist 
and  it  is  worth  the  price  of  admission  alone 
to  note  the  nonchalant   manner   with   which 
he  smokes  a  cigar  on  the  stage. 

The  simulation  of  inebriated  gentlemen 
wearily  wending  their  way  homeward  from 
the  club  has  become  an  art  so  indelibly  linked 
with  the  stage  appearance  of  Will  H.  Macart 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  audiences  would  accept 
him  in  any  other  characterization.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  latest  conceit, 
"Love,  Honor  and  Obey"  in  which  he  is  ably 
aided  and  abetted  by  Ethelynne  Bradford, 
one  of  the  acknowledged  beauties  of  the 
stage,  reintro-  (Continued  on  page  406) 


MURIEL  WINDOW 

A  popular  favorite  recently  in  vaudeville 
and  now  in  "The  Century  Girl" 
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This  is  the   Youth,  "s'tired,  y'know, 

Of  the  deuced  pleasaws  New  York  could   blow." 

This  is  the  Dame,  who  loved  him  so, 

That  she  bought  him  a  part  in  a  Broadway  show. 


This  is  the  Manager,  round  and  sleek, 
Who  put  on  the  show  for  .just  one  week. 
'Twas   Gold   that   paved    the   road   to   Fame, 
So  what  cared  lie  if  nobody  came. 


This  is  the  Chorus  that  put  over  a  ditty, 

As  he  swanked,  and  posed,  and  tried  to  look  witty. 

The  claque  was  s'jolly,  he  thought  it  a  pity, 

Not  to  give  them  an  encore,  artistic  and  skitty. 


This  is  the  encore,  "L'Apres   Midi   d'un   Faune," 
That  froze  the  applause,  like  a  cold,  grey  dawn. 


This   is   the   Door-Keep,   whose   stern   sense   of   duty, 
Made  him  censor  the  show  with  the  tip  of  his  bootie. 


A    DAY    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    A    TWENTIETH     CENTURY     FAUN 

Silhouettei  by  Ethel  C.  Taylor 


HELEN  TEN    BROECK 


DOES  motherhood  interfere  with  an  actress' 
art?" 
It     was     Blanche     Bates,     actress     and 
mother  of  two  adorable  babies  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  and  the  answer  was  a  ringing  and 
resonant  "No"  —  a   no   that  vibrated  with   convic- 
tion and  authority. 

If  the  cleverest  of  stage  scenists  had  devised 
the  Reinhardt-Belasco  setting  in  which  the  in- 
quiry was  uttered  and  answered,  he  could  have 
created  no  more  fitting  and  inspired  misc-en- 
sccne  than  the  effective  surrounding  amid  which 
the  actress  was  surprised  by  the  questioner. 

A  deep,  shady  porch,  carefully  screened  against 
insect  invasions,  opening  from  a  fascinating 
library,  looked  out  across  the  fertile  rolling  acres 
of  Miss  Bates'  farm,  to  a  sky  line  of  serrated 
hills  beyond  which  the  placid  Hudson  gleamed, 
here  and  there  between  the  blue  crests.  Here 
sat  the  actress  in  a  summery  gown  of  fluff  and 
foolish  little  flowers.  A  pile  of  books  was  at 
her  elbow  on  a  wicker  table,  and  one  volume, 
evidently  laid  aside  but  a  moment  before,  lay 
open,  face  downward  beside  them. 

Against  her  lap  leaned  a  big-eyed  tot,  whom 
not  even  the  severity  of  an  interviewer's  frown 
sufficed  to  awe  out  of  her  insistence  for  another 
''  'tory."  Gathering  her  tiny  daughter  into  her 
arms  the  actress-mother  declared  very  trench- 
antly various  views  upon  the  relations  of  Art 
and  Motherhood. 


summer  fell  while  the  mother  stepped  softly  down 
the  porch  and  placed  the  beloved  burden  upon  a 
hammock  to  finish  her  nap.  The  shrilling  of 
locusts,  the  insistant  hum  of  honey  bees,  the 
far-away  lowing  of  cattle,  the  cluck  and  cackle 
of  near-by  fowls,  the  call  of  birds  and  insects, 
all  broke  the  mystery  of  summer  silence  with  the 
deeper  mystery  of  summer  sounds,  until  Miss 
Bates  returned  to  take  up  her  parable  at  the 
very  point  where  she  left  off. 


WHAT  is  Art,"  she  cried,  "especially  the  art 
of  the  theatre,  except  a  reflection  of  the 
ideal?  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  player  to  re- 
flect the  playwright's 
ideal  of  human  action  — 
human  emotion,  human 
temptations,  triumphs, 
and  human  failures, 
too,  and  human  mis- 
takes. As  man  is  a 
microcosm,  embodying 
all  the  elements  of  the 
universe,  so  the  stage 
is  a  microcosmic  world, 
show  ing  in  every  phase 
of  his  existence,  every 
sort  and  condition  of 
man.  All  that  we  can 
know  of  man,  is  the 
little  self-expression 
possible  within  the 
short  span  of  years  we 
call  life. 

"And  when  we  say 
that  the  stage  is  a  re- 
flection of  human  life, 
we  virtually  challenge 
the  actor  to  place  him- 
self on  judgment;  for 
his  art  is  fine  and  true 
only  so  far  as  it  ex- 
presses the  immediate 
urge  behind  the  human 
action  of  the  character 
he  portrays." 

The  deep-fringed,  big 
eyes  of  Miss  Bates' 
closed  in  the  swift  falling  sleep  of  healthy 
childhood,  long  before  her  mother  had  finished 
laying  down  this  proposition  of  art,  and  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  out-of-door  sounds  of  mid- 


AND the  action  in  which  a  life  expresses  it- 
self is  the  outward  interpretation  of  what 
life  means  to  the  individual.  Each  life,  every 
life,  all  life  is  expression;  no  life  means  more 
than  it  expresses." 

"But  each  of  us  has  throbbing  depths  of  feel- 
ing we  carefully  seek  to  conceal  from  open  ex- 
pression —  "  I  began. 

Miss  Bates  interrupted  with  a  gesture  of  nega- 
tion. 

"The  things  within  us,  to  which  we  refuse  ex- 
pression," she  said,  "are  the  things  we  must  live 
over  again,  right  out  in  the  open  in  this  life  or 
another  one,  until  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
fully.  The  fullest,  completest  life  like  the  fullest 
and  completest  art,  is  that  which  most  truly  ex- 
presses itself. 

"The  ideal  life  is  one  that  is  positive  and  con- 
structive to  the  highest  degree,  but  I  believe  as 
fully  as  I  am  capable  of  believing  anything,  that 
a  great  positive  criminal  is  more  fully  alive  than 
the  spineless  negative  man  or  woman  who  lacks 
vital  energy  to  .give  expression  to  any  principle 


the  interruption,  "a  woman  falls  short  of  living 
the  richest  and  fullest  life  by  so  much  as  she 
fails  to  express  motherhood  in  its  finest  phases. 
So  with  wifehood.  So  with  sisterhood;  so  with 
daughterhood.  The  success  of  a  life  in  each  of 
these  relations  is  measured  by  the  fulness  of  ex- 
pression to  which  it  gives  itself.  The  woman 
who  teaches,  the  woman  who  paints,  the  woman 
who  makes  dresses  or  carves  statues,  can  only 
hope  to  win  a  success  gauged  by  the  expression 
she  is  able  to  give  to  her  ideal — and  whether  she 
expresses  herself  in  the  fabric  of  a  frock,  the 
modelling  of  a  pagan  god  or  the  painting  of  a 
madonna,  her  work  is  line  only  insomuch  as  it 
represents  what  she  sees  as  the  perfect  gown,  the 
perfect  statue,  the  perfect  picture.  Most  of  all 
is  expression  the  end  and  all  of  the  actor's  art. 
And  it  is  given  to  the  fhming  few  to  express, 
by  the  intuitive  grasp  of  genius,  the  heights  and 
profundities  of  human  emotion,  without  the 
broadening  vital  lessons  of  human  experience. 
The  more  one  expresses  in  one's  own  emotional 
life,  the  more  deeply  one  is  able  to  reach  down 
into  the  depths,  the  higher  one  is  able  to  soar 
among  the  stars,  to  give  expression  to  the  big 
emotions  that  constitute  the  human  drama.  Joy. 
sorrow,  rapture,  despair,  laughter,  tears,  all  these 
things  come  to  the  life  that  gives  full  expression 
to  high  meanings,  and  all  these  things  equip  an 
artist  to  express  the  same  emotions  in  a  stam 
character.  And  that  is  why  motherhood  equips 
rather  than  handicaps  an  actress.  I  am  a  suffra- 
gist, a  feminist,  an  individualist,  and  an  ardent 
subscriber  to  every  'ism'  and  'ology'  that  has  to 
do  with  the  advancement  of  my  sex.  but  1  hold 
as  my  firmest,  my  highest,  my  most  irrefutable 
belief,  that  the  highest 
i  that  ran  come  '» 
woman  is  motherhood." 
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BLANCHE    BATES    AND    HER   TWO    BABIES 

or  any  prejudice  he  holds  as  truth.  At  least  the 
criminal  expresses  himself." 

I  gasped  in  an  effort  to  assimilate  this  state- 
ment. "That's  pretty  high  thinking,"  I  faltered. 

"As  a  mother."  proceeded  Miss  Bates,  ignoring 


ISS  BATKS  had 
uncoiisc  i  o  n  s  1  y 
risen  as  she  spoke,  and 
<he  looked  like  some 
sybvlline  -eer  as  she 
paced  up  ami  down  tin- 
porch,  pointing  her 
gestures  (and  she  al- 
ways makes  gestures) 
with  a  long-stemmed 
tiger  lily  snatched  from 
a  blue  jar. 

"It  is  motherhood." 
she  cried,  "that  links  a 
woman  with  heaven, 
and  makes  the  ways  of 
earth  a  path  enchanted 
to  her  feet.  And  with 
earth  and  heaven  in 
her  heart,  how  can  she 
help  being  able  to  give 
a  truer  expression  to 
stage  ideas  and  ideals 
than  the  artist  to  whom 
the  crown  of  mother- 
hood (poor  thing}  is 
denied  ?" 

With  a  whimsical  smile  Miss  Bates  reseated 
herself  beside  the  wicker  table.  "Of  course,  if 
you  didn't  know  that  you  came  upon  me  without 
warning,  like  a  visitation  from  heaven,"  she  said, 
"you  would  never  (Concluded  on  page  402) 
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/•'ruin  a  photograph,  copyright,  by  Ira  L.  Hill. 


FLORENCE        WALTON         AND         MAURI 

These  popular  exponents  of  modern  dancing  are  now 
appearing  with  great  success  in  "The  Century  Girl" 


C     E 


MRS.   FELIX  MORRIS 
As   Mrs.   Homans   in  "Old   Lady  31" 


GABRIELLE   PERRIER 
Who  has  made  a  tremendous  hit  as  the  Mother 
in  "Pierrot  the  Prodigal."    (Above,  as  herself.) 


EMMA   DUNN 
As   Angie   in   "Old   Lady  31" 


White 


While 


WILLIAM   FAVERSHAM   READING  GEORGE   BERNARD   SHAW'S   "GETTING   MARRIED"   TO   HIS   COMPANY 
Standing  from  left  to  right:    Hugh  Dillman,  John  Harwood,    Edwin    Cushman,    Herbert    Belmore.      Seated    from   left   to 
right:    Lumsden   Hare,   Hilda   Spong,   Arleen   Hackett,   George   Fitzgerald,   Mrs.   Edmund   Gurney,   Virginia   Fox   Brooks, 

Henrietta   Crosman   and   William   Faversham 

FACES    ACROSS    THE   FOOTLIGHTS 


The  Theatre.  December,  1916 


By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 


COMEDIE-  SALONS  -MODES 


WHAT  with  the  various  Horse  Shows  of 
greater  and  less  degree  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  opera  season,  the  past  few 
days — and  nights — have  been  a  riot  of  raiment; 
dazzling,  but  difficult  to  set  down  in  cold  print. 

At  the  opera  one  cann'ot  avoid  noticing  that 
Dame  Fashion  as  she  struts  about  this  year 
is  swathed  in  furs.  It  is  written  in  the 
bright  decalogue  of  smartness,  that,  no  matter 
how  short  the  dress  thou  wearest,  thou  shalt  not 
appear  in  sables  or  ermines  that  fail  to  sweep  the 
ground  when  thou  walkest. 

There  is,  seemingly  but  one  modish  young  ma- 
tron in  the  opera  set  so  certain  of  her  own  smart- 
ness that  she  dares  bteak  that  command.  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  is  wearing  a  very  attractive  coat 
of  ermine  that  shows  a  modified  Russian  surtout 
effect.  It  is  a  full-skirted  garment  that  only 
reaches  her  ankles,  with  a  sharp  flare  from  the 
waist,  exactly  like  those  worn  by  the  fur-clad 
drivers  of  Russian  troikas  along  the  Nevski 
Prospekt.  A  deep  collar  of  quite  novel  cut  shows 
a  "fence"  that  stands  high  or  lies  smoothly  over 
a  pointed  effect,  the  under  collar  being  edged,  as 
are  the  sharply  turned  sleeves,  with  lustrous  er- 
mine tails.  The  lining?  Ah,  that  is  scarcely 


like  anything  ever  dreamed  of  by  a  troika  driver, 
for  the  regal  garment  is  doublce  throughout  with 
supple  sloth  of  silver  with  large  satiny  discs 
woven  into  the  fabric. 

Another  ermine  cloak  worn  at  the  opening  of 
the  opera  was  bordered  and  collared  with  deep 
silver  fox,  the  rich  dark  pelt  gleaming  like  satin 
over  the  snowy  fur.  This  sumptuous  garment 
quite  concealed  all  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney 
except  the  tip  of  her  nose  and  her  slippered  feet, 
for  the  high  collar  circled  her  face  like  a  hood. 
It  was  stunning,  but  I  suspect  it  tickled  the 
wearer's  Vanderbilt  nose,  because  she  sneezed 
violently  while  stopping,  here  and  there,  en  route 
to  her  box.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  look  lovelier  than 
at  this  year's  first  performance  at  the  Metro- 
politan. Her  costume  was  an  unusual  one  of 
white  soiree,  heavily  brocaded — perhaps  I  should 
say  embossed — in  silver,  while  touches  of  black 
brought  out  the  wearer's  rich  coloring.  Tiny 
sleeves  of  beautiful  brocade  replaced  the  almost 
inevitable  shoulder  straps  of  the  season. 

Even  more  admired  than  when  she  occupied 
the  Astor  box  and  was  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers was  Mrs.  Dick,  whose  frock  was  an 
adorable  creation  of  maize  velvet  with  deeply 
pointed  triple  tunic  of  chiffon  of  the  same  deli- 
cate color.  The  narrow  train  of  velvet  was  cut 
off  quite  squarely,  and  the  bodice  of  velvet  of 


the  mediaeval  genre  that  suites  la  belle  Madclaine 
so  well,  was  bordered,  as  were  the  chiffon  tunics 
with  a  beautiful  embroidered  design  in  very  pale 
blue  paillettes  combined  with  crystal  and  pearl 
beads  and  touches  of  gold.  Mrs.  Dick's  modiste 
accomplished  the  impossible  and  gave  a  touch  of 
novelty  to  this  creation  by  draping  the  arms  with 
long,  twisted  sleeves  of  the  maize  chiffon — so 
delicate  in  fabric  and  coloring  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable  except  for  the  border  of  em- 
broidery that  formed  a  bell-shaped  cuff  falling 
over  the  hand. 

Another  charming  dress  with  the  mediaeval 
touch  which  Mme.  Julie  delights  to  use  in  slim 
figures,  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Drexel-Biddle.  The 
cuirass  of  metal  brocade  was  gorgeously  Oriental 
in  effect  and  the  billowy  skirt  and  deep  angel- 
sleeves  were  of  faintest  heliotrope  chiffon  with 
successive  underlying  falls  of  absinthe,  blue, 
orange,  rose  and  silver  chiffon.  Silver  chiffon, 
by  the  way  is  the  wispiest  bit  of  glitter  ever 
woven.  It  is  more  filmy  than  film,  more  cob- 
webby in  texture  than  the  fairiest  cobweb,  and 
is  the  exclusive  importation  of  but  two  modistes 
out  of  the  hundreds  that  flourish  along  the 
avenue. 

It  isn't  often  that  one  is  able  to  say  of  any 
gown  that  it  is  the  handsomest  seen  on  the 
avenue  of  an  afternoon,  but  I  must  dash  away 
from  the  opera  long  enough  to  record  this  com- 
pliment, paid  by  Mrs.  George  Gould  herself  to  a 


A  Russian  uniform  inspired  Mrs,  Astor's  novel 
coat  of  royal  ermine.     Note  the  feminine  cap- 
rice in  the  supple  fold  tissue  lining 


This  girlish  gown  was  selected  by  Mrs.  Dick — 

formerly    Astor — for     the     first     night     at     the 

opera.      The  famous  Astor  chain   of  diamonds 

is  Mrs.  Dick's  pet  toy 


Gorgeously    beautiful   is    a    gown    designed    for 

one   of  the  younger   Drexcl   matrons   by   Mme. 

Julie.     A  metal  brocade  cuirass  is  an  opulently 

Oriental   feature    of   this   costume 
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frock  I  have  seen  Miss  Mary  Nash  wear  several 
times  at  tea.  Sapphire  blue  velvet  is  the  fabric- 
used  in  this  girlish  but  very  beautiful  costume, 
and  it  shows  a  double-skirted  coat  effect,  achieved 
by  a  clever  use  of  deep  bands  of  handsome  fitch. 
The  crush  girdle  is  lined  with  shining  blue  metal 
brocade,  and  a  little  gleam  of  the  same  wealthy 
garniture  shows  in  the  deep  pointed  cul  trimmed 
with  the  fur.  A  soft,  wide  brimmed  hat  of  furry 
beaver  exactly  matches  the  tawny  gray  of  the 
fitch,  and  is  circled  with  a  soft,  deep  fold  of  sap- 
phire velvet.  One  of  the  very  recent  neckpieces 
fastening  in  the  back  finished  this  gown  which 
well  deserved  the  compliment  it  has  won  of  be- 
ing widely  copied. 

At  the  season's  premiere  of  opera,  to  return 
to  our  engrossing  muttons,  one  grew  quite  dizzy 
when  one  tried  to  count  the  new  brides.  Mrs. 
Morgan  Belmont,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Belmont, 
outshining  the  brave,  bright  stars  with  the  jewels 
a  young  matron  may  wear,  chose  soft  rose  and 
white,  respectively  for  their  costume,  and  each 
won  approving  glances  not  only  from  admiring 
eyes  on  every  side  but  from  that  Paris  par  ex- 
cellence of  feminine  beauty  their  father-in-law, 
August  Belmont.  And  when  Mr.  Belmont  ap- 
proves a  lady's  dress,  it  is  indeed  a  perfect  crea- 
tion. 

The  diamond  circle  was  aglow  with  all  of 
Fifth  Avenue's  handsomest  maids  and  matrons 
garbed  as  only  Paris  and  New  York  can  turn 
women  out;  but  with  a  feeling  of  haughty  pride, 
I  noted  as  I  swept  the  house  with  my  most  crit- 
ical lorgnette,  or  strolled  about  during  the  entr'- 
actes, and  frankly  stared  at  lovely  girls  in 
lovely  gowns,  that  no  one  eclipsed  in  beauty  or 
charm  our  own  actresses  who  were  present. 

No  woman  was  more  grande  dame  than  Mrs. 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  who  brought  a  grand  opera 
voice  to  opera  comique  when  she  was  star  of 
the  Bostonians,  and  later  of  Paul  Jones,  almost 
a  generation  ago.  And  there  was  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
for  whose  presence  hostesses  struggle  on  opera 
nights,  and  Ethel  Barrymore  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  a  lovely  frock  of  green  and  gold. 

Miss  Blanche  Bates  was  radiant  in  a  tri-tunic 
effect  of  deep  rose  shot  with  silver  threads  with 
a  corsage  of  silver  cloth  and  a  flat  shoulder 


In  the  princess  wedding  gown  of  the  last 
act  of  ''The  Melting  of  Molly,"  Miss 
Franklin  shows  her  normal  sylph-like  figure. 
ft  is  an  original  wedding  gown  being  made 
of  embroidered  batiste,  instead  of  the  usual 
satin 


Mary    Xash's    pet   frock    for    tea   at    the    P'.aza 

strap  of  pink  roses  set  close  together.  Miss 
Margaret  Wilson,  who  has  been  Miss  Bates'  guest 
quite  frequently  of  late,  wore  a  Quakerish  young 
frock  of  soft  honey-colored  chiffon  with  knots  of 
blue  velvet  appliqued  in  a  running  design,  very 
original  and  pretty,  around  the  full  skirt.  What 
Irene  Franklin  calls  blue  vegetation,  meaning 
flowers  of  a  species  unknown  to  botanists  and 
created  by  Tappe  as  a  contribution  to  nature's 
incomplete  flora,  were  used  as  girdle  and  sleeves 
to  this  very  nice  little  frock. 

Lady  Colebrook  was  among  those  present,  of 
course,  showing  line  calloused  places  <>n  her  hands 
which  she  vowed  were  acquired  while  working 
for  the  cause  of  civilization  and  the  Allies. 

"In  a  munitions  factory?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Angier  Duke  (nee  Drexel-Biddle)  in  an  awed 
tone.  "No,  my  dear,"  replied  the  English  beauty, 
"tieing  up  bundles  at  Biddy  Guinness'  shop."  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  Constance  Collier 
when  noting  the  stage  beauties  present.  Miss 
Collier,  statuesque  as  Brittania,  and  wearing  her 
famous  profile  and  a  gown  I  cannot  hope  to  de- 
scribe, was  talking  ''shop"  to  the  little  Carnegir 
girl  in  the  language  of  France  which  Miss  Collier 
speaks  better  than  many  natives  I  have  known. 
To  leave  music,  heavenly  maid  for  a  while  and 
abandon  the  opera  for  the  out-of-door  world,  I 
have  admired  a  number  of  sport  suits  of  quite 
new  fabric  and  cut  during  recent  visits  to  foot- 
ball games,  to  rings  and  courses  where  horse  is 
king,  and  to  Piping  Rock  and  Meadow  Brook. 
Soft  supple  velvet  in  colors  born  of  dreaming 
rainbows  seems  to  have  ousted  the  Jersey  and 
fuzzy  woolen  cloths  quite  off  the  premises  where 
fashion  reigns  supreme.  Yellow  velvet,  pink 
sapphire  and  purple  and  emerald  ditto  are  chosen 
by  the  girl  who  loathes  looking  like  everybody 
else,  and  the  inevitable  stripes  one  used  to  see 
in  sport  suits  are  now  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
the  invisible  and  employed  as  linings.  Violent 
contrasts  between  the  outside  of  a  coat  and  its 
lining  are  no  longer  considered  good  form  and 
a  stripe  of  black,  white  or  gray  satin  with  the 
color  of  the  suit  as  a  foundation  are  chosen  by 
women  to  whom  dress  is  a  fine  art. 

To     everybody's     amazement.     Miss     Angelica 


Brown  is  lending  her  slim  loveliness  to  more 
fanciful  frocks  than  formerly  distinguished  her 
choice.  Motoring  up  to  the  Westchester  Club 
the  other  day  with  a  very  happy  party  of  young 
belles  carefully  chaperoned  by  a  matron  who 
looked  like  Mrs.  Barger  Wallach,  as  I  caught  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  her  veil  enveloped  features, 
Miss  Brown  wore  a  very  charming  frock  of  the 
new  smoke-colored  velvet,  the  deep  square  col- 
lar of  mole  showing  oddly-shaped  dull  gold 
tassels  at  the  corners  at  the  back  and  in  front. 
A  toque  of  mole  with  a  smart  "or  fadee"  orna- 
ment bristling  at  one  side  and  a  tiny  gold  tas- 
selled  muff  looked  so  different  from  the  demure 
simplicity  that  usually  distinguishes  the  fetching 
"Girlie"  Brown  who  is  now  in  her  third  season 
of  undisputed  belle-hood,  that  I  had  to  look  twice 
to  be  certain  it  was  she. 

Mrs.  August  Belmont  was  very  lovely  at  Cedar- 
hurst  last  week  in  a  costume  of  mist-colored 
velvet  with  touches  of  mole.  The  inevitable 
black,  usually  worn  by  the  former  Eleanor  Rob- 
son  was  far  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  to  lapse  into  Shakespeare,  since 
Mrs.  Belmont  in  the  soft  grays  of  her  costume 
and  with  a  lovely  pink  rose  in  her  toque  to  bring 
out  her  soft  English  coloring,  looked  younger 
than  1  have  seen  her  in  years. 

So  many  brides  are  smiling  in  our  midst,  that 
one  stumbles  upon  beautifully  dressed  newly 
weds  all  over  the  place.  Space,  however,  forbids 
even  a  passing  mention  of  the  charming  trous- 
seaux that  confront  one  wherever  fashionable 
young  women  do  congregate. 

I  mustn't,  however,  omit  mention  of  two  very 
much  emphasized  features  of  this  Winter's  toil- 
ettes— bags  and  boots.  So  prevalent  is  the  bag 
habit  that  it  is  really  epidemic,  and  I  prophesy 
that  when  the  skating  season  ends  one  will  see 
the  smart  little  (or  big)  wrist  bag  that  at  pres- 
ent dangles  from  every  well-regulated  arm  in 
town  relegated  to  the  background. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  present  fashions 
is  that  the  reign  of  fanciful  footwear  is  coming 
to  an  end.  A  smart  severity  marks  the  best- 
looking  feet  one  sees  dancing  or  trotting  from 
place  to  place  these  (Continued  on  [><ige  382) 


Miss  Franklin  shows  what  a  fat  girl 
"not"  wear,  but  is  usually  fatally  prone  to 
select.  If  you're  thin  now  you  couldn't  do 
better  than  study  this  ercrtinfj  dress  made 
b\  ^fada>llc  Julie  of  white  chiffon  and  sil- 
ver  lace,  "with  bows  and  rosebuds  and 
things  " 
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A  McCreery  silk  of  the  -i-ery  new  Paisley  designs  in  scarlet  and  green; 
an  Oriental  brocade  in  green  and  silver,  its  pattern  rich  and  varied  as 
a  Persian  rug;  and  a  u'hite  grusgrain  with  medallions  in  Chinese  blue, 
pink  and  gold,  the  chef  d'tritTre  of  a  Lyon's  exhibition,  and  afterwards 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  wife  of  the  President  of  France 


X. 


THIS  travelogue  concerns  McCreery's.  I'm 
going  to  take  you  in  by  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance,  which  perhaps  you  don't  know 
about,  but  should.  It  saves  time  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  trying  to  wedge  yourself  round  that 
crowded  corner  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Street.  Also  you  will  find  it  most  con- 
venient when  hopping  off  the  bus  on  a  wet  day. 
The  entrance  leads  onto  the  softly  lighted  mez- 
zanine balcony  from  whence  you  can  reconnoitre 
the  whole  of  the  main  floor,  and  locate  the 
counters  which  you  wish  to  visit. 

They  are  enticingly  laid  out  at  this  time  of  the 
year  with  presents  for  the  holidays.  You  may 
like  to  pick  up  one  of  those  smart  bags  in  the 
Roman  stripes,  specially  priced  for  the  occasion, 
or  an  individual  Oriental-looking  necklace,  or  a 
pair  of  earrings.  McCreery  has  a  large  and 
colorful  assortment  of  both. 

And  I'm  sure  you  will  want  to  stop  and  sniff 
around  the  perfume  counter  and  retrieve  some 
of  the  delicious  perfumes  and  powders  and  soaps. 
Did  you  know  that  Houbigant,  for  the  first  time, 
is  putting  out  his  expensive  perfumes.  Ideal, 
Coeur  de  Jeanette,  Quelques  Fleurs  in  dollar 
bottles?  You  will  find  them  all  at  the  perfume 
counter  in  Frenchy  dresses  of  opaque  glass. 

I  don't  need  to  call  your  attention  to  the  second 
floor,  where  the  famous  McCreery  silks  abound. 
A  McCreery  silk  needs  no  bush.  But  you  will 
be  interested  to  hear  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
new  materials  that  have  just  been  imported,  many 
of  the  designs  being  the  same  as  those  used  in 
stage  productions  on  the  other  side.  American 
women  who  have  been  abroad,  I  am  told,  come 
straight  from  the  steamer  here  knowing  they 
will  find  the  same  materials  they  have  seen  on 


the  foreign  stage,  but  which  they  have  been  un- 
able to  procure. 

Metallic  effects  in  silver  and  gold  are,  of  course, 
predominant,  a  particularly  striking  one  being  a 


. 


McCreery  has  splendid  values  in  crepe 
and  georgette  waists.  This  is  brown 
georgette — the  season  demands  dark 
waists  to  match  suits — trimmed  with 
filet  lace  and  hand  embroidered  in 
bronze  and  steel  beads 

design  of  large  silver  tulips  standing  crisply  against 
a  background  of  black  satin.  Next  in  popularity 
are  the  Paisley  patterns — to  be  used  for  coats — 
soft  satin  in  gorgeous  scarlet  and  green,  crepes 
failles  in  pastel  greens  and  pinks.  The  patriotic 


sentiment  of  France  has  been  expressed  in  ma- 
terials woven  in  a  pattern  and  coloring  reminis- 
cent of  the  stained  glass  of  its  cathedrals. 

France  has  also  contributed  a  silk  whose  beauty 
leaves  one  adjectiveless.  "Imagine  only"  a  stand- 
alone white  taffeta,  with  a  medallion  design — in 
itself  a  work  of  art — of  pink,  old  blue  and  gold 
woven  on  it  at  broadly  spaced  intervals.  A  man- 
ufacturer at  the  Lyons'  Exhibition  took  first  prize 
with  this  matchless  stuff,  despatched  a  dress 
length,  as  is  the  custom,  to  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  and  the  remainder  was  permitted 
to  come  to  America  and  McCreery's. 

After  the  silks  you  mustn't  fail  to  visit  the 
waist  department  which  offers  some  of  the  very 
best  values  in  crepes  de  chines  and  georgettes  of 
any  place  in  town.  Dark  colored  waists,  waists 
to  match  suits,  that  is,  and  give  a  one-piece  dress 
effect  are  the  most  popular  at  present.  We  took 
a  sketch  of  a  dark  brown  georgette  that  was  too 
good  to  miss. 

Across  the  floor  from  the  waists  is  the. art 
goods  department,  of  which  McCreery  makes  a 
particular  feature  at  the  Christmas  season.  In 
it  are  shown  every  conceivable  box  and  bag  and 
pillow  to  adorn  a  boudoir  made  of  brocades  in 
light  colors,  and  combined  with  gilt  trimmings 
and  little  roses  in  the  best  French  manner. 

To  wind  up  our  reel  come  into  the  rest  room 
with  me  and  see  a  feature  in  connection  with  it 
that  McCreery  can  deservedly  boast  is  quite  their 
own — manicuring  and  hairdressing.  Isn't  it  a 
splendid  idea?  You  can  have  your  nails  done 
while  Mary  has  her  hair  waved,  or  merely  waits 
in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  for  you.  And  per- 
chance small  George  will  get  his  hair  clipped  in 
the  children's  barber  shop  attached. 


A  department  featured  particularly  during  the  holiday 
season  is  the  art  goods.  From  it  comes  this  enchanting 
sweetmeat  box,  covered  in  brocade,  its  compartments 
made  of  small  Chinese  porcelain  dishes;  a  work-bag  of 
raffia  trimmed  with  sassy  silk  apples  and  green  braiding; 
a  head  rest  of  old  blue  satin  and  gilt  braid 
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CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


Another  excellent  Christmas  gift  for  that  so  diffi- 
cult-to-please  gentleman,'  One  hundred  of  the 
Herbert  Tareyton  cigarettes,  in  an  artistic  box  of 
white  porcelain  with  blue  arabesques  at  the  cor- 
ners, the  box  acting  as  a  humidor.  $1.25. 


Make  traveling  easy  for  the  mother  of  a  small 
family  by  presenting  her  u-ith  I  his  small  sih'er 
medicine  spoon — tablespoon  and  teaspoon  measure 
—in  its  snug  chamois  case.  It's  just  the  thing  to 
tuck  away  in  a  traveling  bag.  Price  $5.00. 


Like  that  suppositions 
trunk  into  which  can 
Always  be  put  just  one 
more  sample,  a  sofa 
or  a  chaise  lounge  can 
always  hold  one  more 
pillow.  This  is  a  new 
and  lovely  one  of  pink 
and  gold  net.  Price 
$6.95. 


The  creams  that  hare  helped  to  preserve  the 
far-famed  beauty  of  Lillian  Russell,  her  own 
face  powder  and  lip  rouge  delightfully  boxed 
in  pale  blue  leather  with  satin  lining,  the  cover 
stamped  with  American  beauties.  Price  $5.00. 


A  charming  way  to  make 
pounds     of    candy     look     like 
ten   pounds   is   to   send   it   in 
this   candy    box   of  pink    bro- 
caded silk.      Price   $1.25. 


A  rain  and  sun  umbrella  in  all 
the  smart  colors,  its  amber 
bakalite  handle  tipped  to  match 
the  silk.  $6.50.  Another  with 
malacca  stick  and  ivory  ring  in 
all  the  staple  colors.  $5.00. 


"What  an  excellent  idea!"  exclaimed  a  woman  who 
tvtu  (  iirist mas-present-hunting  for  the  friend-who- 
has-everytlnttg,  when  she  saw  this  guestroom  card 
in  its  charming  gilt  frame.  "I'll  take  four  of 
them."  l)i</ii-iJital  ones  are  charming  at  $2.50. 


Tins  small  red  and  blue 
kingfisher  zealously 
guards  a  bisque  nest  of 
black  pins,  guaranteeing 
to  keep  one  always  on 
tap.  $1.50. 


In  a  season  when 
painted  furniture  is  so 
much  the  vogue  it  is  a 
happy  chance  to  be  able 
to  find  a  17-inch  tip 
table  like  the  above 
for  the  price  of  $9.50. 
The  painted  flowers 
on  the  top  are  in  soft, 
rat h er  dark  colorings 
of  rose,  buff  and 
areen 


Is  Belasco  resposible  for  the  present  pop- 
it  larity  of  the  Ch in ese  gong  to  annou n cc 
meals?  One  of  exceptional  value  at  $8.00 
has  three  bells  of  unusually  musical  timbre. 
nickel  plates  or  mahogany 


A    bo.tr   and    basket,    beautifully    made    by    hand,    the    one    in    pale    blue    sat;n    covered 

with  gilt   net  and  trimmed  with  gilt   braid  and   tiny  pink   roses,   the   other  in   old   blue 

satir*,   white   lace   and   rosebuds.      Bo.r   $6.00.      Basket    $5.00. 


The  more  She  has  a  silk  or  beaded  bag  the 
more  She  will  be  made  happy  with  a  large 
bag  for  shopping  or  traveling.  And  nothing 
can  look  chicer  than  a  twelve-inch  one  in 
moleskin  with  patent  finish  and  gilt  fit- 
tings, lined  in  either  blue,  gre\,  tan.  ab- 
sinthe green,  or  purple  moire.  Price  $6.75. 
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HAZEL    DAWN 

THIS  attractive  player,  of  "Pink  Lady"  fame,  and  later 
the    star   of    'The    Debutante"    has   stepped    from    a 
successful  screen  appearance  into  a  leading  role  in  "The 
Century  Girl."    She  appears  here  in  a  charming  Knox  creation. 

KNOX  HAT 


FIFTH  AVENTJE 


AT  FORTIETH  ST. 
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Cftwstmas  brings 


NSEPARABLE 
from  the  ]oys, 
the    sorrows, 
the  sympathies 
or     mankind, 
music    best 
speaks  the  mes- 
sage  or  this   most 
>eautiful     festival 
season    or    the    year. 
Indeed  the  sweet  spirit 
or  Christmas  was  borne 
first  to  man  upon   the 
wings  of  song. 

And  through  the  years  and 
the  centuries,  music  has  told 
and  retold  the  sacred  story 
with  such  power  and  appeal 
as  no  other  form  of  expression 
may  equal. 

So  of  all  their  highest 
thoughts,  their  nohlest  pas- 
sions, men  have  found  fullest 
portrayal  in  music,  and  only 
the  sombre  necessity  of  dull 
fingers  and  musicless  voices 
has  held  them  apart  from  its 
delightful  art. 


But  this  Christmastide 
•witnesses  the  nativity  of  a 
new  freedom  in  music. 

Limitations  have  been 
pushed  -wide  and  for  all  is 
possible  the  ability  of  greater 
enjoyment,  greater  under- 
standing of  the  "wonderful 
language  of  musical  tones. 

HE  -world  is  rich  in 
treasures  of  music. 
Beethoven,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Rubenstein, 
Greig,  Saint-Saens,  Mac- 
Dowell — even  the  mention  of 
these  few  names  suggests  a  host 
of  others,  all  master  artists 
who  have  contributed  liberally 
to  the  literature  of  music. 

The  Pianola  has  enabled 
thousands  to  discover  this  hid- 
den gold  —  to  quicken  their 
own  powers  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment. Now  a  development  of 
the  Pianola  principle  has 
brought  a  new  and  even  more 
•wonderful  instrument. 


The  statements  made  regarding  the 
Duo- Art  in  the  interviews  with  prom- 
inent musicians  recently  published  in 
these  pages,  definitely  establish  that  in 
the  world  or  music  this  instrument  is 
considered  of  paramount  importance 
and  high  artistic  perfection. 

Men  like  Gabrilowitsch,  Godow- 


sky,  Bauer,  Grainger,  Schellmg  .... 
could  not  definitely  indorse  an  instru- 
ment which  reproduces  their  own  art 
if  it  did  not  accomplish  its  work  with 
the  utmost  precision.  No  evidence, 
however,  can  convince  you  as  quickly 
and  certainly  as  will  the  testimony  of 
your  own  senses.  Hear  the  Duo- Art. 
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cannot  hope  to 
convey   to   you    in 
words  the  remark- 
able  scope    of   this 
great   new    instru- 
ment— the  Duo-Art   Pianola. 
It    is    a    player -piano    that 
grants  you  such  delicacy,  bril- 
liance,  power    of   expression- 
such   perfect   control    of    every 
tone,  every  touch  upon  key— 
as  has  never  before  been  possible 
to  any  but  the  musically  gen- 
msed.     To  play  the  Duo- Art 
by  music   roll  is    as   satisfying 
as   playing   upon  the   keyboard 
by    hand,   for    the    Duo-Art 
expression  controls  provide  all 
possible  pianistic  effects. 

But  the  revolutionary  fea- 
tures of  the  Duo-Art  Pianola 
is  its  power  to  precisely  reproduce 
the  performances  of  the  greatest 
concert  pianists! 

Have  you  ever  heard  Mr. 
Harold  Bauer  play  in  recital? 
—  adjust  one  of  Mr.  Bauer's 
Duo-Art  record  rolls  in  the 
music  aperture  of  the  instru- 
ment and  release  a  small  lever. 
Immediately  the  keys  of  the 
Duo- Art  will  begin  playing  of 
themselves,  exactly  as  if  the 
eminent  pianist  s  fingers  de- 
pressed them.  And  the  great 
music  you  will  hear  -will  be 
Mr.  Bauer  s  as  truly  as  if  he 
himself  sat  at  the  pianoforte. 

You  have  never  known  such 
a  wonder  of  music  as  this. 
The  Duo-Art    Pianola   can 

bring  into  your  home  not  only  the  treas- 
ures of  music  itself — hut  also  the  finest 
interpretative  art  of  the  foremost  pianists  of 
the  present  generation. 


Aeolian  representatives  in  important  cities  are  ready  to  demonstrate  this 
most  remarkable  new  development  of  the  Pianola.  Go  in  and  hear  the 
Duo-  Art  whether  or  not  you  have  any  thought  of  purchase.  The  Duo- 
Art  Pianola  is  made  in  Steinway,  Steck,  Stroud  and  famous  \Veh«r 
models.  Prices  moderate.  Liberal  exchange  arrangements.  \Vnte  for  the 
interesting  hook  of  the  Duo-Art,  free  on  request.  Address  Dept.T.  12. 
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SI  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THtIB   MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


MADE  IN   LONDON  IN    1773    BY  THOMAS   ELLIS 


OLD 
ENGLISH 
SILVER-authen- 

tic  and  rare  pieces— 
the  finest  examples 

from  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Georges— sold 
in  our  New  York  and  Chicago 
Galleries  at  London  prices  be- 
cause not  dutiable.  The  house  also 
offers  hand-wrought  Reproductions  of 
famous  models  and  Table  Silver  of 
exclusive  patterns — single  pieces  or 
complete  service. 


All  goods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 


FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued  from  page  376) 


This  isn't  a  motor  car  widow.     It  is 

Juliette    Day    in    "Up     Stairs    and 

Down" 

days;  a  beautiful  cut,  and  the  hand- 
somest of  leather  all  unadorned  re- 
place the  overdecorated  shoes  and 
slippers  of  last  season. 

Some  stunning  frocks  have  been 
seen  on  the  stage,  during  the  recent 
weeks,  and  a  prophesy  of  what  so- 
ciety will  wear  presently,  is  disclosed 
in  the  gowns  that  Bendel  and  Fran- 
gois,  Tappe  and  Julie  are  displaying 
on  the  most  adequate  and  satisfying 
of  manequins,  the  popular  actresses 
on  Broadway. 

Irene  Franklin,  who  comes  to  town 
as  a  star,  presently,  is  a  model  upon 
which  I  predict  many  fashionable 
women  will  confer  the  sincere  flattery 
of  imitation.  Miss  Franklin  in  "The 
Melting  of  Molly"  plays  the  role  of 
a  pretty  girl  afflicted  with  many 
pounds  of  superfluous  fat.  During 
the  course  of  the  clever  comedy  in 
which  she  appears,  she  ''melts"  vis- 
ibly, and  is  transformed  into  a  wil- 
lowy young  thing  in  the  last  act, 
whose  slenderness  is  like  that  of  a 
long-stemmed  lily.  It  is  clothes  that 
work  this  miracle.  And  furthermore, 
they  are  clothes  of  Miss  Franklin's 
own  design,  although  the  most  fash- 
ionable and  high-tariffed  modiste  on 
the  avenue,  constructed  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  drawings  fur- 
nished by  the  actress. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion," 
said  Miss  Franklin,  sinking  with  a 
sigh  into  a  chair  of  Chinese  chippcn- 
dale  in  the  salon  of  her  milliner, 
"that  there  is  only  one  woman  in 
New  York  who  knows  how  to  dress 
a  fat  girl.  Take  the  girl  herself;  if 
you  look  upon  the  dancer  when  she 
is  red  (and  if  she's  fat  she  is  always 
red)  you  will  see  that  she  insists  that 
her  frocks  shall  be  tight  where  they 
ought  to  be  loose,  and  vice  versa. 
If  you  doubt  this  just  stroll  about 
through  the  corridors  of  the  Metro- 
politan on  an  opera  night,  or,  if  you 


aren't  on  Mrs.  Astor's  visiting  list, 
stand  in  a  rubbery  attitude  beside  the 
awning  before  her  patrician  portal, 
and  see  the  guests  arriving  for  an  • 
Astor  fete.  All  the  broad  girls  will 
wear  tight,  shiny  satin  hips.  There's 
some  psychological  secret  about  it; 
they  simply  have  to  choose  that  style 
of  massive  architecture  for  their 
frocks,  and  the  plump  person  is  also 
devoted  to  meaningless  little  bows 
and  'do  dads'  that  are  inevitably 
posed  in  the  wrong  places  to  attract 
the  eye  to  the  very  stoutness  she 
wishes  to  disguise.  In  the  new  play, 
I  make  myself  look  like  two  hundred 
pounds  of  adipose  misery,  simply  by 
wearing  the  sort  of  frock  that  a  fat 
girl  is  fatally  prone  to  select.  Ma- 
dame Julie  groaned  and  almost  went 
on  strike  half  a  dozen  times  before 
she  turned  out  the  really  pretty  eve- 
ning dress  of  white  chiffon  and  sil- 
ver lace,  with  bows  and  rosebuds 
and  things,  that  make  me  look  a 
mountain." 

I  seriously  advise  all  fat  girls  to 
study  Miss  Franklin's  frocks.  The 
wedding  gown  worn  in  the  last  act 
shows  her  as  slimly  supple  as  next 
year's  debutante,  and  is  a  novelty  in 
bridal  attire  inasmuch  as  batiste  of 
the  sheerest  satiny  texture  embroid- 
ered over  every  inch  of  the  fabric 
in  designs  of  orange  blossoms,  is 
chosen  instead  of  the  inevitable  white 
satin  for  the  princess  frock. 

(Concluded   on   page   384) 


]\fiss  Norman's  frock   in   "Up   Stain 
and   Down" 
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Onyx  Silk  Hosiery 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  gift  that  every  woman  hopes  for,  expects,  and  delights 
in — silk  hosiery.    Give  her  a  box  of  "  Onyx." 


B.V./8— Black  hose  with  clock 
effect  in  steel  spangles  and  steel 
beads $5.95 


N.E./5— Black,  White,  self-em- 
broidered  $4.75 


\/*s 
-JHL. 


The  best  stores  throughout  the  country  have  full  holi- 
day assortments  of  '"Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery  in  fancy  de- 
signs and  plain  colors  ready  for  your  selection  NOW. 

The  numbers  illustrated  are  typical  of  the  diversity  of  de- 
signs in  "Onyx"  hand-embroidered  silk  hose  — they  are  all 
made  with  the  "Pointex"  Heel. 


N.E./12— Silver.  Gold.  White, 
Pink,  Sky,  Nile,  and  contrast- 
ing Oriental  colors $6.95 

N.E./13— Silver.      Gold,      Pink. 
•,Sky,  Nile,  and  contrast- 
Re!  U.J.P.*.  <xnc«  ing  Oriental  colors $6.95 

N.E./4— Silver.  Gold.  Pink, 
Sky,  Nile,  and  contrasting  Ori- 
ental colors $4.75 

Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  distributors  of  "Onyx"  Hosiery  T^J     -yr 
Successors    to    the    wholesale    business    of  Lori   &    Taylor  l^N  •     I  • 
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Sport  Silks  deLuxe 


The  silks  that 

Inspired  the  Sport  Styles 


O    you   want  to  look  like   every- 
body else,    or  do   you    prefer  to 
have  others  want  to  look  like  you  ? 


That  is  the  query  that  finds  satisfying 
answer  in  this  new  and  brilliant  line 
of  Mallinson's  Silks  de  Luxe. 


Unique  textures,  daringly  different 
designs,  rare,  exotic  colorings — com- 
bining into  creations  of  the  mosl 
distinguished  individuality. 


Fine  Stores  and 
in    Fine   Garmints 


H.    R.    MALLINSON  &   COMPANY 


"Tty  Neiv  Silki  First" 
London  Paris  New  York 


FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 

(Continued  from  page   382) 


The  veil  of  Brussels  net  has  a 
novel  flaring  cap  effect,  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  usual  sad  affair  one  is 
all  too  accustomed  to  see  worn  by 
brides  this  season.  It  is  prettily 
wired  into  an  upstanding  coronet  with 
orange  blossoms  discreetly  twined 
about  it,  to  show  how  fascinating  a 
bridal  veil  may  be. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  THE  THEATRE 
you  were  told  of  a  fetching  negligee 
fashioned  by  the  clever  fingers  of 
Martha  Hedman's  maid.  Miss  Frank- 
lin has  a  maid,  Marie,  who  challenges 
Miss  Hedman's  Abigail  in  the  matter 
of  hand-made  lounging  gowns.  In 
the  epilogue  of  "The  Melting  of 
Molly"  Miss  Franklin  is  shown  bend- 
ing over  a  sleeping  babe  and  singing 
"The  Pirate's  Lullaby"  to  the  uncon- 
scious infant.  In  this  tableau  sin- 
wears  a  white  satin  garment  cut  ex- 
actly like  Miss  Hedman's  in  one 
piece,  with  the  open  sleeves  lined 
with  shell  pink  soiree  that  glows 
faintly  through  the  material  giving  a 
look  of  vivid  warmth  to  the  severely 
cut  negligee. 

Two  or  three  sport  dresses  worn 
by  Miss  Franklin,  you  must  posi- 
tively copy  for  skating,  but  I  shall 
only  annoy  the  management  by  de- 
scribing them:  so  you  must  see  them 
as  worn  at  the  theatre  by  "Mollie." 

In  "Up-Stairs  and  Down,"  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  Miss  Christine  Nor- 
man is  wearing  some  very  nice 
frocks ;  an  especially  charming  toil- 
ette turned  out  by  Julie,  who  seems 
this  season  to  be  cornering  the  best 
stage  commissions,  by  the  way,  is  of 
quite  wonderful  metal  brocade  in  a 
soft  rose  draped  over  gold  lace.  It 
is  a  feature  of  the  Julie  frocks  that 
the  fabric  is  draped  on  the  figure 
without  cutting  into  the  gorgeous 
material  that  are  so  costly,  and  so 
useless  for  future  generations  if 
slashed  into  the  points  and  scallops 
that  are  tic  rigucur  this  season. 

"When  a  woman,  no  matter  how 
much  money  she  has  at  her  com- 
mand," says  Mine.  Julie,  "pays  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  a  yard  for  the  mag- 
nificent fabrics  that  are  a  feature  of 
to-day's  fashion,  she  naturally  wishes 
to  hand  the  expensive  material  down 
to  her  children  when  they  come 
along,  or  her  grandchildren.  There- 
fore I  will  not  commit  the  vandalism 
of  cutting  the  new  hand-woven  bro- 
cades." 

Miss  Norman's  dress  therefore 
consists  of  straight  lengths  of  the 
exquisite  gleaming  gold  and  rose, 
falling  in  points  at  the  side  and 
back,  to  form  the  fashionable  nar- 
row trains  that  are  considered  so 
smart  just  now.  Personally,  I  think 
modistes  who  make  these  front  and 
back  trains,  ought  to  be  compelled 
by  law  to  establish  classes  in  wear- 
ing them  without  stumbling.  Ac- 
tresses manage  them  very  well,  but  1 
have  seen  a  number  of  fashionable 
girls  fall  over  their  frocks  at  dances, 
to  the  great  confusion  of  their 
partners,  and  doubtless  to  their  own 
personal  pain.  The  under-petticoat 
of  pale  gold  lace,  and  the  soft  deep 
sleeves  of  rose  chiffon  (to  return  to 


Miss  Norman)  show  how  graceful 
may  be  a  frock  even  if  the  material 
be  of  the  rich,  stiff  brocades  that 
Vandyk  and  other  court  painters  of 
earlier  centuries  loved  to  paint  in 
the  formal  cut  of  their  time. 

If  you  ever  feel  called  upon  to 
elope  in  a  motor  car,  I  cordially  com- 
mend to  your  attention  the  honey- 
moonish  costume  worn  by  Juliette 
Day  in  ''Up  Stairs  and  Down."  Es- 
pecially chic  are  the  musketeer  1m, its 
which  fashionable  cordonniers  are 
making  for  automobile  wear  just 
now.  Protection  against  cold  and 
dust  are  ensured  in  this  style  of  toot 
liear  which  is  finding  high  favor  this 
season. 

A  whole  lot  of  flossy  finery  is  on 
view  at  the  Century  Theatre  where 
Ma/el  Dawn  and  Flsie  Janis  are 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  Fashion 
with  great  effect  on  feminine  audi- 
ences. But  as  I  have  already  made 
too  many  sketches  for  these  pages, 
I  must  refrain  from  pictured  de- 
scriptions in  this  issue. 

1  note  that  actresses  are  setting  a 
number  of  smart  fashion  as  they 
stroll  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  the 
Plaza,  Sherry's  or  Del's  of  an  after- 
noon, and  a  smart  gathering  of  fem- 
inine dramatists  at  Henry  Miller's 
luncheon  party  a  few  (lays  ago  dis- 
closed Rida  Johnson  Young  in  a 
black  chiffon  velvet  frock  with  a 
short  square  coatee  of  ermine  with 
jet  roses  bordering  the  collar  and 
cuffs  that  was  a  triumph  of  coque- 
try. Rachel  Crothers,  author  of 
"Old  Lady  31,"  graced  the  same 
event  in  a  very  nice  frock  of  dull 
mulberry  which  her  modiste  had 
brightened  with  a  deep  cardinal's  col- 
lar of  glossy  black  broad  tail— a  fur 
too  seldom  seen  this  season.  A 
saucy  toque  of  broad  tail  with  a 
bunch  of  mulberry  asking  imperti- 
nently for  admiration,  was  the  crown- 
ing chic  of  Miss  Crowthers'  costume. 
Clair  Kummer,  who  wrote  "Good 
Gracious  Annabelle,"  commands  ad- 
miration when  one  sees  her,  here  and 
there  with  her  cousin  William  Gil- 
lette, by  reason  of  an  utterly  smart 
costume  of  velvet  in  an  invisible  pin 
check  of  gray  and  black  with  a  stun- 
ning mole  neck  piece  and  cuffs.  With 
this  tailleur  costume,  Miss  Kummer 
(she  is  really  Mrs.  Grant  and  the 
wife  of  a  well-known  attorney) 
wears  a  gray  fur  beaver  hat  rather 
floppy  with  a  "made"  ornament  of 
gilt  and  mole  posed  in  front. 

At  Mrs.  Guinness'  new  shop  just 
off  the  avenue,  all  the  spirituelle  and 
sympathetic  looking  girls  in  town 
are  selling  things  for  the  benefit  of 
two  local  charities  and  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  ambulance  fund  and 
an  organization  devoted  to  helping 
the  families  of  artists  in  distress  in 
the  war  zone. 

From  day  to  day  one  meets  all  the 
Ast.>rs  and  Vanderbilts  and  Whitnevs 
and  Belmonts  in  the  world,  hawking 
fascinating  things  for  feminine  wear 
and  little  Christmas  gew-naw>.  witli 
Constance  Collier,  Mary  Nash.  Char- 
lotte Greenwood  and  Marjorie  Raffl- 
beau  as  assistant. 
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7  In'  7  ln'itl re.  />ni'inhfr, 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

For  years  I  refused  to  wear  a  corset,  as  I  could  never  find 
one  that  was  both  healthy  and  comfortable  -  Finally  I  tried  the 
Gossard  and  find  it  wonderful. 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 
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TffATS 


Sounds  f/ie 
Season  of  /  9/7  wl/ft  i&  Spirit 
o    f/ie 


Ua  dale  iti  December  and  January 
by  the_yan)  and  In  smartest  ready-to- 
wear  jjarmmb  in  all  tetter  class  stores 

ROGERS    &   THOMPSON,* 

Creators  of  Silks  tyar-  Excellence 


"SOIREE" 

"  Tht  Silk  Irresistible" 
For  ultra  Afternoon  ami 

Evening  wear 
357  FOURTH  AVE. 


Sportsilk 
LA  JERZ 

The    Jersey   weave    that 
does  not  stretch  out 

of  shape 
NEW  YORK 


SEEN   IN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  WINDOWS 


AS  another  evidence  of  the  lux- 
urious tendencies  of  the  sea- 
son    the    shops    arc    making 
an  enticing  feature  of  mult--  in  every 
kind     of     material     and     coloring     t<> 
match  or  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
negliges   offered.     In   the   windnw    "I" 
a  shop  devoted  to  Eastern  wares  were 


As  we  had  fur  in  Summer,  now 
that  colder  weather  is  coining  mi, 
we  are  offered  feathers.  The  same 
little  shoulder  capes  of  fur  that  were 
worn—and  are  still  lu-inu  worn — are 
now  made  up  in  marabout.  Talipes 
and  lirowns  were  shown  in  one  win- 
dow, two  nisetlcs  cif  matching  satin 


A   cocktail   truy   7»'/t:V/i    c/nncs  in    abloiiK   and    rcitnil   shape,    as 

well  as  the  oval  shu-t'tt   hoc.  'I  he  -Dicker  frame  of   the  tia\ 

is    wh:te     enameled     anil     the  cretonne     under     the    glass     of 

ileli:  ate  i  />l»i  iuits. 


several  pairs  of  the  most  delightful 
and  practical  mules,  of  a,  presum- 
ably, Japanese  black  and  gold  melal 
brocade,  lined  with  gold-colored 
satin.  They  were  dainty  enough  to 
go  with  any  negligee,  however  deli- 
cately colored  and  yet  should  wear 
and  keep  clean  longer  than  the  more 
usual  light  shades  of  pink  and  blue. 


Black  silk  stockings  with  lace  in- 
serts, a  .whole  window  devoted  to 
them,  which  proves  what  their 
sponsors  think  the  popularity  of  the 
lace  and  silk  stocking  is  to  be.  You 
may  pay  almost  any  price  you  wish 
for  a  pair — even  as  high  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  ones  with 
real  Chantilly  running  up  nearly  to 
the  knee — and  you  may  find  the  lace 
inset  in  almost  every  variety  of  de- 
sign possible,  in  medallions,  in  strips 
of  three  or  two  or  one.  A  particu- 
larly amusing  pair  had  a  lace  strip 
the  outline  of  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  head  and  body  of 
a  conventionalized  peacock,  the  head 
and  neck  lying  on  the  instep  and  the 
body  part  curving  up  the  angle. 


Quite  the  most  Parisian  of  hats  1 
have  seen  in  some  time!  The  kind 
that  a  Frenchman  would  describe 
with  the  exclamation  "si  flfgant," 
the  kind  that  one  might  see  on  a 
I'ecile  Sorel !  The  shape  was  a 
sailor  with  broad  brim  and  low-crown 
in  felt;  the  shade  a  soft  "French 
gray."  a  gray  that  leans  toward  bis- 
que. It  blended  beautifully  therefore 
with  the  trimming,  which  some 
master  eye  had  chosen  for  it — coffee- 
colored  lace  insertion  finely  box- 
plaited,  three  rows  of  which,  slightly 
overlapping  each  other,  lay  round  the 
brim.  Another  piece  of  the  lace  in- 
sertion had  been  banded  round  the 
crown  and  tied  in  the  smartest  of 
bows  on  the  side. 


rihbcm    with    a    link   between    making 
the  fastening. 


Another  hat,  whose  veil  went  witli 
it  as  a  special  feature  of  the  en- 
semble, was  a  gem  for  artistic  color 
combinations.  The  shape  was  small- 
ish and  roundish  with  a  slight  brim 
turning  down  all  the  way  and  wa-- 
covered  with  a  crepe  faille  in  Persian 
colorings  of  reds  and  blues.  A  band 
of  mole  went  round  the  crown  and 
was  fastened  in  front  under  a  silvery 
red  and  blue  flower  with  its  leaves. 
And  from  the  brim  fell  the  smartest 
veil  of  taupe  octagon  mesh,  its  bor- 
der embroidered  in  red  and  blue 
WMils  exactly  to  round  out  the  color 
scheme  of  the  hat. 


Isn't  it  the  hardest  thing  to  finii 
something  to  give  a  man  for  Christ- 
mas? Here's  a  splendid  something, 
different  and  practical  and  In.inri 
oils  all  at  the  same  time.  An  can 
de  cologne  of  the  finest  <]na/ity.  im- 
ported but  bottled  in  America. 
Quart  sise  $3.00.  Pint  sise  $1.85. 
An  attractive  box  conies  in  which 
to  send  your  present 
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See  My  Heatherbloom  Petticoat'' 

Says  Blanche  Ring 

MISS  BLANCH  RING,  the  popular  star  now  play- 
ing  in  the  comedy  success,  "Broadway  and  Butter- 
milk" is  a  great  admirer  of  Heatherbloom  Petticoats. 

The  Heatherbloom  creation  she  is  wearing  is  one  of  the 
season's  most  fascinating  style  and  color  combinations. 

IDM 

*£» 
PETTICOATS 

are  endorsed  and  worn  by  the  leading  celebrities  of  the  stage. 
These  stars  appreciate  the  wonderful  draping  qualities  of  Heather' 
bloom  Petticoats,  and  the  exceptional  wear  they  give. 

Heatherbloom  Petticoats  look  and  feel  like  silk,  yet  wear  three  times 
longer  at  one  third  the  cost  of  silk. 

All  the  leading  shops  sell  the  genuine  Heatherbloom 
Petticoats.      Look  for  the  label  on  the  waistband. 

A.  G.  HYDE  €r  SONS,  N.  Y.  C. 


Make 
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BON  "BON  5  CHOCOLATES 
f  HENCH  'BON3ONNIEHEJ 


TV/TAILLARD   announces 

a   most    unusual    and 

attractive    Holiday    display 

of   exclusive    importations. 

French  Bonbonnieres 

Novelties,  Favors,  Toys 

Christmas  Tree  Ornaments 


&iftk 


cJ  if  in  LA?  venue. 

Q**  I  '         C/T'  c  i    ^J? 
at  Otiittij-cjiTtn  (grtzeet 

NEW    YORK 


SKEN    IN 

FIFTH  AVENUE  WINDOWS 
* 


A  STOCKING  should  either 
be  a  distinct  contrast  to  the 
shoe  with  which  it  is  worn 
or  else  an  exact  match.  Nothing 
can  so  nullify  the  effect  of  a  prom- 
ising pair  of  pumps  as  a  stocking 
that  is  just  off.  One  feels  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  therefore,  to  a  shop  dis- 
playing unusual  shades  in  evening 
slippers  when  stockings  to  match 
these  shades  to  a  hair  are  offered  at 
the  same  time  with  them.  Such  con- 
sideration was  shown  by  one  firm 
through  sets  of  satin  slippers  and 
hosiery  in  deep  gobelin  blue,  crushed 
strawberry  and  old  gold.  There 
were  also  gray  satin  slippers  beaded 
in  steel,  and  the  true  match  in  gray 
stockings.  And  a  most  unusual  and 
intriguing  slipper  of  pink  and  white 
brocade  so  built  that  the  pink  formed 
the  main  part  of  the  slipper  and  the 
brocade  appeared  only  in  a  white 
flower  over  the  vamp  and  again  on 
the  heel.  The  same  effect  was  re- 


made up  by  the  shop  and  they  have 
rather  promised  to  do  so.  Such  a 
sash  of  many  colors  against  the  soft 
white  of  the  vicuna  wool  would 
make  a  most  striking  and  original 
sport  garment. 

A  quilt  of  heliotrope  silk  whose 
lovely  shade  was  a  banner  to  catch 
the  eye!  It  was  single  bed  si/.e,  "I 
Japanese  silk,  quilted,  of  course,  and 
in  the  middle  was  a  most  stunning 
diamond-shaped  script  monogram  of 
about  eight  inches.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  it  is  possible  to  have  these 
quilts  made  up  fur  a  single  or  double 
bed — they  are  lined  with  wool,  by 
the  way— of  the  Jap  silk  in  three 
shades  of  blue,  as  well  as  the  helio- 
trope, in  gold,  old  rose,  and  brown. 


An  unusual  trov  to  adorn  a  dressing-table  and   hold  all  sorts  and  sices 

of    hairpins    covered    in    rose    colored   silk    and    gilt    lace.      Price.    -.  DO 

And  another  basket    in  golil  colored  silk,  gilt   lace  and  tiny  silk  fto-ccrs 

in    blue,    fink    and    heliotrope.      Price.    $7.00. 


peated     in     nile     green     and     white 
flowered  brocade,  and  in  blue. 

Sweaters  in  fine  white  vicuna  wool 
to  slip  on  over  the  head,  with 
V-shaped  opening  and  tasseled  sash- 
belt  to  wind  round  the  waist.  With 
the  sweater  was  displayed  a  long- 
knitted  strip  blocked  up  into  a  dozen 
or  more  brilliant  Bakst-like  colorings 
to  signify  that  if  one  didn't  wish  the 
white  vicuna  there  were  other  colors 
to  order.  Several  of  us,  however, 
having  mistakenly  at  first  view  in- 
terpreted the  knitted  strip  as  a  sash 
to  go  with  the  white  sweater,  sug- 
gested that  such  a  combination  be 


You  can't  go  wrong  on  any  one 
of  these  pairs  of  stockings, 
whether  you  choose  the  Queen 
I'ictoria  of  the  sheerest  and  yet 
most  durable  Quality.  $3.00. 
A  new  drop  stitch  rib  silk  in 
any  of  the  staple  colors.  $3.00. 
A  pure  thread  silk  black  or 
U'liite,  hand-embroidered.  $3.50. 
A  stocking,  vertically  self- 
striped  and  shaded,  blacl;  with 
•,1'hite,  blue,  purple,  green  or 
Ian.  $3.75.  Or  an  open  work 
silk  stocking  in  an  even  inn 
shade.  $3.75. 


In  front  of  the  comfortable  were 
several  of  the  little  bed-pillows,  to 
tuck  into  one's  neck  at  night,  in 
sheer  linen  with  Filipino  lace — 
that  lace  that  looks  so  much  like 
filet.  A  particularly  good  one,  simple. 
easy  to  do  up  and  yet  very  effective, 
had  a  slip-on  cover  of  the  linen  open 
at  either  end  and  finished  with  a 
two-inch  border  of  the  lace  edging. 

//'i'  sliuiild  be  very  #/i;</  to  furnish, 
on  request,  the  names  of  the  shops 
shoeing  these  artieles.  as  we//  as 
prices. 
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The  Theatre,  / 


Costumes  to  emphasize  youth,  beauty  and  charm  are  no 
longer  confined  to  those  who  tread  the  boards  behind  the 
footlights. 

The  plus  of  pontine  has  made  possible  new  and  original  cos- 
tumes for  smart  but  restrained  motor,  street  and  sportwear. 

Your  favorite  fabric ;  your  favorite  color  combination  may  be 
expressed  to  a  nicety  with  pontine — the  p/aa  of  fashion. 

At  the  very  exclusive  shops. 


Pontine  Sales  Department 
120  Broadway  New  York 


A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION 


Write  for  the  special 
Christmas  catalog. 

Exquisite  silk  hosiery; 
silk  and  wool  sweat' 
ers  and  mufflers  for 
women.  Hosiery, 
neckwear,  and  muf- 
flers for  gentlemen. 

By  Mail 

If  references  are  given  we  will 
gladly  send  selections  by  mail  for 
your  approval. 

Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  as  any  "r 
all  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 


$5. 50  for  3  fairs 

1  Pair  hand  embroidered  fntre  silk  stockings 
in  black  or  white %2,$Q 

/  Pair  pure  silk  stockings  in  black  or  white, 
with  hatui  embroidered  clocks  in  black  i>r 
white %200 


1  pair   plain    silk 
color      .... 


in    black,    white    or   a, 


PECK-&-PECK 

EXCLUSIVE    HOSIERY 

Branch  Shops:   Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


448  &ijih  Sivenut  at  40^1  Sine/ 

5fl6  5H/lh  SI  venue  at  4&lJi  Strret 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Newport,  R.  I. 


u tot  oprinc/s 
white  Ouipkur^Pmcharst 

~  other 


STREET  -OOTJIBG  GCOSf  UME  SUITS 


€(0)§roiIE  &  (DOTDMdJ  BLOUSES 
SPflAET  SEMEME  SM 
HATS 


•  564-66- 
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Their  Originality  and 
Daintiness  Make  Them 
Especially  Desirable  as  Gifts 

UAINTLY  shaped  boxes  covered  with 
exquisite  old  Chinese  embroideries,  lined 
with  velvet,  divided  into  various  convenient 
little  compartments.  The  handles  on  the  box 

I: -I-  -   .•£__!..,  -J/:._  .    • 


nus  O.IK.  \n  iciy  \~&i  vcu  1 1  ui  1 1  Veil  lUUb  bcl I ll'prcCIOUS 

stones,  amethyst,  turquoise,  silver  enamels,  etc. 

There  is  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes  to  choose 
from,  suitable  for  toilet  and  bridge  tables; 
boxes  for  needlework,  cigarettes,  jewels,  etc, 

EDWARD      I.      FARMEK 

CHINESE  ARTS  AND  DECORATIONS 
5  West  Fifty  -  sixth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


FLINT'S        FINE        FURNITURE 


CHRISTMAS    FURNITURE   GIFTS 
"WORTH  WHILE" 

\Vhere  Christmas  Shopping  means  a  wise  ex- 
penditure, selections  that  can  never  be  regretted  may 
readily  be  made  from  the  unique  assemblage  of  Gift 
Articles  now  displayed  on  our  twelve  spacious  floors. 

Here  will  be  found  Holiday  Gifts  distinctly 
out-of-the-ordmary  at  prices  which  make  this 
exhibit  of  interest  to  all. 


Magazine  Racks 

Book  Blocks 

Desks 

Writing   Tables 

Lamps 

Sofa  Pillows 


Nest  of  Tables 
Tea  Tables 
Smoking    Stands 
Gate  Leg  and 
"Pie-Crust"   Tables 
Card  Tables. 


ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
RUGS   AND   DRAPERIES 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  INC. 

20-26  WEST  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


NEW  DRAMATIC  BOOKS 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  STAGE.  By 
Arthur  Hornblow.  Published  by 
J.  15.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

In  a  recent  production  made  in  this 
city  an  important  role  was  acted  by 
a  well-known  player  at  total  variance, 
mental  and  physical  with  the  part. 
Why  was  this?  1  he  manager,  it  is 
said,  tried  out  thirteen  others  and 
finally  in  despair  selected  Mr.  In- 
competent. This  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  theatrical  profession  is  not 
overcrowded. 

If  any  reader  thinks  he  can  help  to 
fill  up  this  void  he  should  read  Mr. 
Arthur  llornblow's  new  book, 
"Training  for  the  Stage. "  It  will 
point  out-  to  him  in  a  most  expert 
and  agreeable  fashion  just  what 
he  may  expect  if  he  elects  to  serve 
the  stage.  It  is  an  encouraging  and 
informative  volume  which  no  aspir- 
ant should  fail  to  peruse.  It  strips  off 
the  glamor  and  reveals  cold  facts.  It 
points  truthfully  just  what  may  be 
expected  and  what  must  be  endured 
if  ducats  and  honor  are  to  be  won. 

Mr.  Hornblow  has  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  the  stage  a  truly 
human  document  brimming  with 
wholesome  facts  and  entertaining 
data.  E.  F.  C. 

OSCAR  WILDE — His  LIKE  AND  CON- 
FESSIONS. By  Frank  Harris.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  s  Washington 
Square,  New  \  ork. 

To  those  to  whom  the  life  of  a 
man  of  genius,  but  of  an  unspeak- 
able profligacy  which  led  to  a  miser- 
able ending,  is  of  interest  this  book 
will  have  the  fascination  of  its  qual- 
ities. It  is  written  by  a  friend, 
whose  intellectual  intimacy  was  close 
and  affectionate,  who  believed  in  his 
substantial  moral  integrity  up  to  the 
last  moment,  and  who  did  not  aban- 
don him  in  his  days  of  ruin.  Ihe 
book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents — for  as  such  it  may  well 
be  described — that  will  ever  have 
gone  into  libraries  under  lock  and 
key.  Written  by  a  friend  it  is  not 
a  service  to  his  memory,  nor  is  it 
in  any  degree  a  defense  of  the  man's 
personal  relations  to  life.  Wilde  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  of  talkers  and 
companions,  and  some  of  his  works 
are  exalted  as  "wittier  than  Con- 
greve"  and  the  like.  These  literary 
estimates  and  Wilde's  own  account 
of  his  methods  of  work  may  be  of 
general  interest.  The  stories  of  the 
man's  harmless  vanity,  envious  of  all 
others  and  ranking  himself  as  above 
Shakespeare,  are  curiously  interesting 
perhaps,  but  it  is  plain  from  this 
narrative  that  Oscar  Wilde  was 
false,  insincere  and  superficial  in  his 
philosophies,  selfish,  selfseeking, 
weak  and  unworthy.  One  can  gather 
from  the  book  a  belief  that  the  man 
was  extremely  expert  in  conversa- 
tion, entertaining  in  flippancies  as 
well  as  in  quickwittedness,  and  with 
eloquence  and  physical  animation. 
The  book  will  not  be  widely  read 
among  those  who  avoid  the  morbid 
and  the  unclean.  Mr.  Harris,  stand- 
ing in  a  manner  aloof  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  subject,  shows  an  unmis- 
takable power  of  his  own,  but  his 
candor  and  detail  go  far  to  justify 
the  sentence  which  society  and  the 
law  passed  on  the  author  of  "Dorian 
Grey."  

REVERIES  OVER  CHILDHOOD  AND 
YOUTH.  By  William  Butler  Yeats. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

These  are  personal  experiences, 
made  up  of  thirty-three  little  chap- 
ters or  extended  paragraphs.  Their 
intimate  characters  give  a  particular 
value  to  the  publication  which  will 
be  found  intensely  interesting  to  all 
who  have  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  poetic  spirit  of  William 
Butler  Yeats.  The  little  book  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  author  to  "those  few 
people,  mainly  personal  friends  who 
have  read  all  that  I  have  written." 


DID  YOU  KNOW 
THAT— 


PONT1NE  grows  in  popularity 
with  every  month.  Pavlowa  has 
just  acclaimed  what  she  thinks 
of  it  by  having  a  striking  coat  made 
for  herself  of  blue  Pontine  with  gold 
satin  lining,  very  full  and  caught  in 
snugly  about  the  waist.  H  uge  mole- 
skin collars  and  cuffs  and  a  deep 
flounce  of  the  moleskin  trim  the 
coat  and  there  is  a  little  toque  of 
the  Pont  in  and  moleskin  to  go  with 
it.  "It's  a  wonder,"  as  one  woman 
exclaimed  when  she  saw  it. 

*  *     * 

You  can  be  sure  of  being  ahead  of 
the  mode  if  you  buy  at  Maxon's,  The 
Model  Gown  Shop.  Just  as  one 
small  illustration :  I  saw  at  Maxon's 
as  far  back  as  the  early  Spring 
evening  gowns  with  short  skirts  and 
trains.  Then  the  Fall  season  opens 
and  lo  and  behold  in  the  vanguard  of 
smart  things  are  evening  gowns 
with  trains ! 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
to  go  to  in  town  is  the  dressmaking 
establishment  of  Boue  Soeurs,  a 
branch  of  the  Paris  house.  A  card 
of  admission  is  necessary  to  see  the 
models  which  are  displayed  on  a 
well-lighted  stage  in  one  of  the 
salons  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  five  in  the  afternoon.  I  spent  a 
delightful  hour  there  lately,  viewing 
the  newest  ideas  in  gowns  and 
lingerie,  just  over  from  Paris. 

*  *     * 

The  influence  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed and  criticised  Granville  Bar- 
ker gold  fairies  in  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  has  evidently  been 
running  underground  for  two  years 
and  is  just  coming  to  the  surface. 
All  gold  frocks — all  silver  too — for 
dancing  are  appearing  here  and  there 
and  extraordinarily  stunning  they  are 
too, — rather  full  and  short  of 
skirt,  made  of  bands  of  plain  gold  or 
silver  tissue  alternating  with  bands  of 
gold  or  silver  lace  insertion.  I 
haven't  seen  any  yet  of  the  gold  and 
silver  combined,  but  I  presume  that 
will  appear  and  should  be  par- 
ticularly striking.  With  these  frocks 
should  go,  must  go,  in  fact,  gold  or 
silver  slippers  and  stockings  and  a 
gold  or  silver  band  of  something  in 
the  hair. 

*     *     * 

If  you  make  your  Paisley  shawl 
into  a  scarf  and  muff  trimmed 
with  bands  of  Hudson  seal,  and 
have  a  turban  of  the  Paisley  and  seal 
to  match  you  will  be  in  the  very- 
front  of  the  mode.  Only  one  or 
two  exclusive  shops  on  the  Avenue 

are  showing  such   sets   so   far. 

*  *     * 

You  must  no  longer  wear  your 
tulle  evening  scarf  with  raw  edges. 
A  picot  should  run  the  four  sides, 
or  the  scarf  should  be  finished  with 
an  inch-wide  hem.  Still  further 
elaboration  of  the  scarf  is  made 
by  fine  lines  of  mother-of-pearl 
paillettes. 
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The  Thtatre,  December,  1916 


"GODOWSKY" 

has  made  a  wonderful 
record  of  Liszt's  Conceit 
Etude  Number  Two 
(N.  14184)  for  piano- 
players  on 

RfTHMODIlf 
RECORD  MDSIC  ROLL  11 

A  single  demonstration  of 
Rythmodik  Record  Music 
Rolls  will  open  your  eyes 
to  undreamed  -  of  p  o  s- 
sihilities  of  musical  ex- 
pression in  your  player- 
piano. 

Have  your  music  dealer 
play  .  Margaret  Volavy's 
superb  rendition  of 
"A  Perfect  Day,"  heur 
Rythmodik  Records  made 
by  such  artists  as  Bauer, 
Busoni,  Brockway  • —  and 
be  convinced. 

Write    us   for    catalogue. 
Dept.  T.  J. 


AMERICAN 

PIANO 
COMPANY 


L.  M.  HIRSCH 

SAMPLE    SHOE    CO. 


SATIN  PUMP,  turn  sole,  2-in. 

Louis  XV  heel,  all  colors    .      .      .   $3.35 

Gold  and  Silver  Cloth  Slippers     .      6.00 


SATIN  PUMP,  side  seam      .      .   $4.00 
White   or   Black,    Violet  and 
Royal  Purple  Satin. 

Shades  not  in  stock  made  to  order 

in  satin $5.00 

Send  for  Booklet  H  with  Mutl  rations 
of    New     Fall    and    Winter     Model* 

404  Siilh  Are. ,  N.  Y.    Bet.  24th  and  25th  Sti. 


BONWIT  TELLER  &,CO. 


%'  upecialfa  c5/?<? 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  38th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


tags 


UNUSUAL  GIFTS 

5  —Taffeta  bag  with  beaded  medallions  and  carved 
bracelet.  Blue,  purple,  brown  or  gray,  31.50 

6 -Balloon  bag  of  taffeta  beaded  in  selftone  and 
contrasting  color.  Blue  or  brown.  35. OO 

7 — Double  bag  of  French  faille  embroidered  on 
both  sides  in  tteel  bead).  Black,  blue  or  brown. 

20.0O 

8— Of  black,  purple  or  blue  faille  with  embroidery 
of  steel  beads  and  steel  beaded  strings.  14.75 

<>— The  lower  half  is  solid  beads- the  upper  half  a 
lattice  of  beads.  Gray,  blue,  or  gold.  32.50 

10 — Of  solid  beads  designed  in  contrasting  color 
beadf.  Blue,  brown  or  tan.  32.50 

11— Steel  beaded  bag  with  design  of  blue  and  gold. 

24.75 

12 — French  bag  of  solid  beads  designed  in  contrast- 
ing color.  Blue,  brown  or  green.  26.50 

13-Double  bag  of  solid  beads  designed  on  both 
sides  in  contrasting  color  beads.  Black,  tan,  blue  or 
gray.  28.50 

14— Of  blue  or  black  taffeta  with  bands  cf  contrast- 
ing color  beads.  7.50 

15 — Of  French  faille  with  design  and  fringe  of  steel 
b«ds.  Black  or  blue.  13.  SO 


14 


13 


8 


11 


12 


1  here  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  ability  to  render 
a  service  beyond  the 
pale  of  competition. 

|  Our  studied  service 
combined  with  our 
Department  of  Re- 
cords, assures  you 
unparalleled  results 
when  Cast  building. 
Producers  should 
draw  on  our  energy 
and  our  resources. 


Musical  Mayers 
Dramatic  Players 
for  modern  pro- 
ducers. 


V  A  C  K  A  R  \J 
THEATRICAL 
EXCHANGE 

1416  Hroadway 
New  York 
Phone  5614  Hryant 


iiiimin i niiiiiimtiniimiiimlimiii 

TELEPHONE  5132  OHEELEY 

DRAMA  MUSIC  BOOKS 

DIXIE        MINES 

INTERNATIONAL  PhUfl  BUREAU 
KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDINO 
N«W  YOIIK 

G«Mral  piblicttr  •(  ••  Mttlliieot  »d 
utiro  far  plmrtn  «nd  production! 


^llllllllllllliiiMiillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIh 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

YThe  standard  institution  of  dramatic  T 
([education  for  thirty 'three  years  J| 

Detailed  catalog  from  the  Secretary 

ROOM  172,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Connected   with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 


^miimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmiimiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiimiimiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiimim 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING 

(16th  y*ar) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  ol  the  Drama"         .......     $1.50 

2.  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction" $2.50 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" $2.50 

4.  "Why  Play.  Fail"        ...__. $2.50 

5.  "  Examination  Questions  "  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  "Answers"  to  each  Question,  for  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modern  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  from  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  ol  your  play.         The  above  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms:     $40.00  in  installments  of  $10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address  as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  but  from  the  School  only. 

Add,,,,:  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOI  OP  PLAY  WRITING,  1440  Broadway,  NtwTork 
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The  Woman's  Gift 
Milady  Decollete  Gillette 

Every  woman  wants 
one  of  these  dainty  toilet 
necessities— the  safe  and 
sanitary  way  to  the  smooth 
underarm  demanded  by 
both  good  grooming  and 
good  dressing. 

Gold  plated  in  French  Ivory  Case  -lined  with 
velvet  and  satin,  Purple,  Old  Rose,  Green  or 
Old  Gold. 

At  leading  department  stores,  drug  stores, 
jewelry  and  hardware  stores. 

The  price  is  $5.     Write  us  for  Catalogue. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

BOSTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 


i— » 


'The 
Meadow- 

brook" 

New  York's 
Premier  Dance 
Orchestra 

Directed  by 

Arthur  M.  Kraus 

Home  of  the  "Celebrated 
Stage-Folk's  Cookeries" 

Management, 
V.   V.  FARONE 


es  Jrleurs 

121  W.  45th  St. 


"Society 
Entertainment 


Headquarters 
for 

EPICURES 

Formerly 

Chez 
Fyshert 


tor 
Society" 

Reservations  made  for 

New  Year's 

Official  Metropolitan 
Opera  Night 

Doors  Open 9 P.M. 

(  7270  ) 
PHONE   72Q  \ BRYANT 


Stop  Where  You  Are ! 

Do  you  know  that  with  each  gift  subscription  you  send  to  The  Theatre, 
an  exquisite  gold  embossed  card  goes  to  your  friend  Christmas  morning' 
Turn  to  page  410  to  solve  YOUR  Christmas  gift  problem. 


MR.  HORNHLOW  GOES  TO  THE  PLAY 

(Continued  from  page   358) 


Mr.  Paversham  has  assembled  a 
delightful  company  -to  speak  the 
often 'dazzling  generally  amusing,  and 
rarely  platitudinous  lines  of  "Getting 
Married."  In  the  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  Bishop,  he  sets  a 
noble  example  of  self-effacement  at 
:he  same  time  that  he  plays  an  in- 
gratiating part  with  much  distinction. 
Vliss  Crosman  lends  verve  and  charm 
o  the  Mayoress.  Charles  Cherry  is 
excellent  as  Hotchkiss.  So  are 
George  Fitzgerald  a-S  Reggie  and 
fohn  Harwood  as  Collins. 

"Getting  married"  is  a  triumph  of 
mpolite  conversation. 


CENTURY.  "THE  CENTURY  GIRL." 
Musical  entertainment  in  three  acts. 
Music  by  Victor  Herbert  and  Irving 
Berlin.  Produced  on  November  6th 
with  this  cast : 

Mike    Debitesky  Harry    Kelloski 

8ueen   Boadicca  May    Leslie 

elen   of   Troy  Marjorie   Cassidy 

Cleopatra  Semone    D'Herlys 

Joan    of   Arc  Hazel    Lewis 

Catherine  of  Russia       Margaret  Morris 
Marie  Antoinette 
Empress  Josephine 
Barbara   Fritchie 
The   Century   Girl 
Peggy    O'Brien 
Will   B.    Rich 
Wood    B.    Rich 
Songs 

Marie  Young 
Emil    Klutz 
Howell    Lauder 


Flo  Hart 
Lillian   Tashman 
Evelyn   Conway 
Hazel    Dawn 
Elsie   Janis 
James    Doyle 
Harland    Dixon 
Van   and    Schenck 
Cathryn  Rowe  Palmer 
Sam    Bernard 
Irving   Fisher 


episodes  of  the  two  preceding  plays 
it  will  appeal  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  it  has  not  the  human  interest  nor 
many  of  the  bright  lines  found  in 
the  previous  plays.. 

The  plot  is  very  thin.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  fellow  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  prosperous  cloak 
and  suit  business  of  his  father.  But 
he  leans  towards  literature  and 
poetry  more  than  to  selling  goods. 
His  business  is  in  bad  shape,  and 
his  young  bookkeeper,  who  is  in  love 
with  him,  tries  to  save  the  day.  In 
order  to  help  matters  he  becomes 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  rich 
Julius  Lesengelt,  and  he  finds  his 
creditors  not  only  extend  time  for 
payment,  but  offer  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  material  he  needs. 
Needless  to  say  that  at  the  last 
moment  the  marriage  is  broken  off. 
a  dear  uncle,  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
the  young  man  who  marries  his 
bookkeeper  and  everything  ends 
happily. 

The  cast  was  well  balanced,  bijt 
Jess  Dandy  stood  forth  particularly. 


Victor  Herbert          Arthur  Cunningham 
Irving  Berlin  John   Slavin 

Stage    Door   Keeper   of   the    Frivolity 

Gus    Minton 

The  Two  Foxesses         The   Barr  Twins 
Alice  Yvonne  Shelton 

Billie    Allen 


Huntresses 


i  Vera    Maxwell 


Dance       Maurice  and  Florence  Walton 

If  iii  addition  to  the  wonderful 
scenery  and  costumes  and  the 
truly  extraordinary  cast  that  both 
Messrs.  Dillingham  and  Ziegfcld 
selected,  there  were  some  bright 
lines  and  some  good  music  "The 
Century  Girl,"  besides  being  a  feast 
for  the  eye  would  be  a  feast  for  the 
ears  as  well.  As  it  is.  the  public 
really  gets  a  huge  vaudeville  show 
amidst  extraordinary  surroundings. 

No  doubt,  with  a  good  deal  of 
pruning,  and  some  pep  added,  it  will 
be  a  popular  attraction  for  many 
months.  The  first  act  opens  well. 
The  second  act  started  with  The 
Stone  Age,  which  is  a  scream,  and 
seemed  very  promising,  but  it  fell 
down  with  Alice  in  Wonderland  to 
revive  again  with  a  wonderful 
ending,  Uncle  Sam's  Children. 

The  bright  stars  of  the  evening 
were  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
Elsie  Janis  and  Sam  Bernard.  Frank 
Tinney  was  Frank  Tinney.  So  were 
Maurice  and  Walton.  Hazel  Dawn, 
unfortunately,  did  not  have  much 
to  do,  nor  did  Irving  Fisher. 


COHAN  AND  HARRIS.  "OBJECT 
MATRIMONY."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Montague  Glass  and  Jules  Eckert 
Goodman.  Produced  on  October 
25th  with  this  cast : 


Mrs.  Harris  Sachs 

MathiMe   Cottrelly 

Joseph    Zwiebel 

Jess    Dandy 

Clara    Fein 

Marjorie    Wood 

J.    J.    Leiboldt 

Wright    Kramer 

Milton    Sachs 

Irving    Cummings 

Julius    Lesengelt 
Birdie    Lesengelt 

Jules    Jordan 
Jean   Temple 

Jake 

William    Dixon 

First    Salesman 

Philip    Dunninsr 

Second    Salesman 

Philip    Loeb 

Third    Salesman 

Joseph    Lothian 

Louis    Mintz 

Leo    Donnelly 

Isaac  N.    Badler 

Robert   Robbing 

Waiter 

Emil    Hoch 

Leader    of    Orchestra 

Max   Rossi 

William   Ryan 

William    I.    Kane 

PRINCESS.  "Go  To  IT."  Mu- 
sical comedy  in  two  acts  by  John  L. 
Golden,  John  E.  Hazzard  and  Anne 
Coldwell,  founded  on  Charles  Hoyt's 
"A  Milk-White  Flag."  Produced  on 
October  24th  with  this  cast: 


The  mere  fact  that  Montague 
Glass  had  two  successes  to  his 
credit  with  "Potash  and  Perlmutter" 
and  "Abe  and  Mawruss"  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  third  would 
follow,  although  he  called  in  the 
collaboration  of  Jules  Eckert  Good- 
man— result  "Object  Matrimony." 

To  those  who  laughed  at  the  many 


The    Colonel 

Charles    Judels 

The    Captain 

Wellington    Cross 

The   Private 

Percival    Knight 

The    Bandmaster 

Will    Archie 

The    Lieutenant 

Tyler    Brooke 

Piggott    Luce 

Will    Deminc 

Mrs.    Piggott    Luce 

Emma    Tanvier 

Mr.    Graves 

Dan    Marble 

Lucy,    her    daughter 
Vera    Cortney 

Lois   Josephine 
Ethel    Pettit 

Grape   Juice 

Helen    Bond 

Ginola 

Gertrude    Waixel 

Rye 

Cecil   Markel 

I  low  mam  \car.s  ha--  it  been  since 
1  first  saw  "A  Milk-White  Flag"? 
It  makes  me  shudder  to  count  'em. 
Anyhow,  I  know  it  struck  me  then 
as  very  funny — though,  of  course, 
everything  was  funnier  twenty  years 
ago.  The  present  version  of  the 
ancient  farce-satire  is  still  amusing 
so  long  as  it  sticks  to  Hoyt.  When- 
ever its  modern  sponsors  talk  hold, 
they  undoubtedly  lower  its  tone.  Be- 
cause therir  basic  play  is  old  they 
seem  to  feel  it  their  duty  to  stuff  it 
with  antiques — like  the  joke  about 
the  undertaker  following  the  medical 
profession. 

Nevertheless,  the  burlesque  militia 
company,  with  its  many  officers  and 
its  one  private,  its  popular  bar  and 
its  military  funeral,  supplies  better 
material  than  nine-tenths  of  latter- 
day  farces — particularly  those  that 
insist  on  masquerading  as  comedies. 

So  don't  mind  the  dyspeptic  anvil 
chorus.  If  you  want  to  be  pleasantly, 
if  mildly,  entertained  and  the  Prin- 
cess stil'l  affords  the  opportunity — 
"Go  To  It." 


48TH  STREET.  "RiCH  MAN, 
POOR  MAN."  Play  in  four  acts 
founded  on  the  story  of  the  same 
name  by  Maximilian  Foster.  Pro- 
duced on  October  5th  with  this  cast : 


Bayard    Varick 
Henry    Mapleson 
Peter  Bees'on 
Decourcy    Lloyd 
David   Lloyd 
John   T.   Backus 
Richard    Crane 
Calvin 

Miss    Beestpn 
Mrs.    Shelvin 
Miss   Hultz 
Mrs.    Decourcy    LI 
Mrs.   Tilney 
Sylvia   Jessup 
Linda    Hurst 
Bab 


John    Bowers 

William    B.    Mack 

Brandon    Hurst 

Frank    Westerton 

Rudolph   Cameron 

Emmett   Shackelford 

Coatee    Gwenne 

Arthur    Fitzgerald 

Marie    Wainwright 

Marcia  Harris 

Georgia  Lawrence 

oyd        Emily   Fitzroy 

Tessie  Ralph 

Helen    Crane 

Geraldine     Beckwith 

Regina   Wallace 


Bab  is  a  boarding  house  drudge. 
The  landlady,  however,  is  a  kindly 
soul  and  took  the  foundling,  as  a 
baby,  to  her  heart  when  the  mother 
died.  A  genial  old  boarder  who 
(Concluded  on  page  394) 
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The  7  hratrt,  December,  1916 
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Panama-Pacific 
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This  Grand  Prize  Trunk  for  Professional  Use 

makes  an  ideal,  practical  Christmas  gift.  Professionals  should  not  expect  an  ordinary 
wardrobe  trunk  to  serve  their  purpose.  Their  travels  require  stronger  construction — 
more  conveniences. 

This  HARTMANN  "Professional"  Wardrobe  has  been  especially  designed.  It  is  the 
strongest  trunk  in  the  world.  It  will  stand  knocks  and  bumps — and  hard  usage  no  other 
trunk  can  stand — because  our  patented  Gibraltarized  reinforced  interior  construction  is 
built  in — the  strongest  kind  of  trunk  making. 

Carries  Clothes  Without  A  Wrinkle 

"Not  a  Wrinkle  at  the  End  of  ihe  Trip"  is  a  fact.     This  trunk  proves  it.    This  feature  is  made  possible 

by  our  patented  "cushion  top."     No  other  trunk  has  or  can  have  it. 

15    Exclusive    Hartmann    Features   created  by  our  designers  and  covered  by  patents,  make  the 

HARTMANN  the  strongest  and  most  completely  appointed  wardrobe  on  the  market  for  professionals 

or  other  heavy  travelers. 

.  .  • 

Sold  by  Leading  Trunk  and  Depart- 
ment Stores  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Made  in  three  grades—Prices  no  higher 
than  inferior  makes. 

Own  a  "HARTMANN"  and  your 
"trunk  troubles"  cease. 


RUNK  G>. 


Factories;  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Chicago  New  York 

Canadian  Licensee  and  Manufacturer: 
The  M.  Langmuir  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 


All  Hartmann    Trunks   arc   c&vered  by  jmtcnts  granted  and  pending. 


A  TIMELY  SUGGESTION 

A  Beautiful  Basket  of  Fruit 

For  Christmas,   Why  Not? 


ESTABLISHED    1863 


557  FIFTH  AVENUE 


THE   FPJJIT  SHOP 


Basket  of  Select  Fruit  Packed  and  Shipped 

COUNTRY  BASKETS          STEAMER  BASKETS 
PRESENTATION  BASKETS 

557  FIFTH  AVENUE    SATT^ET    NEW  YORK 


THE  BREAKERS 

ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.   J. 


ON  THE  BEACH  FRONT 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


A  hotel  of  charming  features  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

The  house  of  service  and  the  home  of  the  epicure. 

Open  air  Balcony  Restaurant  facing  ocean  and  boardwalk  on  main  floor. 

Roof  garden  restaurant  overlooking  sea,  where  during  season  refined 
entertainment  is  provided,  including  dancing  by  artists  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  last  addition  to  Atlantic  City's  fireproof  hostelries. 

Artistically  furnished,  modern  and  sanitary  in  equipment. 

Ample  private  baths  with  both  fresh  and  sea  water. 

Shower  rooms  on  every  floor. 

Surf  bathing  from  Hotel. 

Lobby  and  porch  spaces  and  public  rooms  unusually  extensive. 


JOEL  HILLMAN,   President. 


A.  S.  RUKEYSER,   Manager. 


FOK  CHKISTMAS  1916 


WE  OFFER  A  SERIES  OF  STERLING 
LAMPS.  CLOCKS,  ETC.  AT  PRICES  RANGING 
FROM  FIFTEEN  TO  FIFTY  DOLLARS 
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So  smooth. 
So  white. 
A  new 

delight .' 


The  Complexion 
Of  An  Actress 

Clearer,  cleaner,  more  al- 
luring and  youthful  looking 
than  that  of  the  average 
woman  !  And  largely  be- 
cause the  effects  of  make- 
up mean  a  nightly  use  of 
a  cold  cream. 

Pompeian  NlGHlCream, 
inspired  by  scientific  study 
of  countless  creams  used 
by  the  profession,  doubtless 
contains  more  good  points 
than  any  other  one  cream 
used  on  or  off  the  stage. 

So  soft,  so  soothing!  So 
fragrant  and  delightful  to 
use  and  so  effective!  Make 
it  a  nightly  habit  yourself. 

Motorists'  tubes  25c; 
jars  35c  and  75c  every- 
i  where. 

In  the  Morning 

i  bring  nature's  own  coloring 
to  your  cheeks  with  a  Pom- 
peian massage — a  pinch  of 
Pompeian  M  ASSAGECream 
rubbed  in  and  rubbed  out 
again.  Invigorates  sallow 
skins,  removes  shine,  black- 
heads, etc.  Buy  it  for 
beauty's  sake.  Jars,  SOc, 
75c  and  $1.  everywhere. 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co. 
20  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Bianca   Jourad 

Mme.    Jourad 

Lina 

Maurizio    Jourad 

Matteo 

II   Curato  Chamber! 

II  Colonnello  degli  Ulani 

II   Sittdaco 

II    Sergente 

Michele 

Eusebio 

Imo  Ulano 

2do   Ulano 

3zo   Ulano 


MR.    HORN  BLOW   GOES   TO   THE    PLAY 

(Continued  from  page  392) 

Produced    November    13th    with    this 
cast: 

Andrew    MacTavish  Ernest    Stallard 

An    Expressman  Wuscott    B.    Clarke 

Mary    MacTavish  Edith   Taliaferro 

Jim    Anderson  Otto    Kruger 

George   Brent  Lincoln   Plumer 

Marion   Fenton  Adele   Holland 

William    Carleton  Charles    Brown 

Lemuel   Bush  Edward  Snader 

Luella  Bush  Zelda   Sears 

Samuel  Dickins  Charles  Dow  Clark 

"Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,"  is  a  poor 
title  for  a  poor  play.  "Buried 
Treasure,"  as  originally  planned,  was 
far  more  apropos.  In  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  baffling  mixture  of  farce, 
comedy,  and  inevitable  bathos,  some- 
body addresses  Mr.  Otto  Kruger  as 
"Captain  Kidd,  Jr.;"  but  Mr.  Kruger 
is  no  pirate — he  works  too  hard 
digging  up  things  and  never  plants 
anything.  As  a  comedian  he  out- 
Cohans  even  the  redoubtable  George. 
Mrs.  Rida  Johnson  Young  has 
tried  to  dramatize  the  ancient  fable 
of  the  heirs  who  sought  buried 
treasure  and  got  only  exercise.  The 
in  in  box  dug  up  by  the  next-of-kin, 
the  old  bookseller,  his  granddaughter, 
and  her.  lover  contains  merely  a  letter 
of  good  advice  from  the  defunct, 
who  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  Portia's  father.  Thereafter  Mrs. 
Young  in  a  burst  of  generosity  dis- 
tributes fortunes  all  around. 

To  the  audience  the  playwright  is 
far  less  open-handed.  In  fact,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  excellent  work  of 
two  very  amusing  comedians,  those 
"out  front"  would  get  little  amuse- 
ment from  a  rather  childish  affair 
which  in  the  second  act  threatens  to 
go  quite  In  pieces. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  Mr. 
Charles  Dow.  Clark  enters  with  his 
Keystone  Comedy  con-table  im- 
personation and  rescues  the  spectators 
from  menacing  oblivion.  His  able 
abettor  throughout  the  performance 
is  Charles  Brown,  who  makes  the 
prophylactic  heir  most  amusing. 

Miss  Taliaferro  is  very  sweet: 
Miss  Zelda  Sears  does  all  that  mortal 
could  do  with  an  insignificant  bit; 
Edward  Snader  acts  an  acceptable 
old  Cape  Codder ;  and  Ernest 
Stallard  goes  many  times  to  the  mat 
with  an  amazing  Scotch  dialect. 
night 


wants  the  Cinderella  to  have  "pearls 
and  diamonds"  forges  papers  that 
make  her  out  the  granddaughter  of 
the  rich,  hard-crusted  millionaire, 
Peter  Beeston.  The  imposition  is 
laid  bare  in  one  scene  of  effective 
adroitness.  To  save  the  forging 
friend,  Bab,  although  she  loves 
Bayard  Varick,  agrees  to  marry 
Beeston's  crippled  grandson,  but  the 
latter  if  warped  as  to  his  left  leg  has 
a  good  heart  and  yields  her  up  to 
Varick,  who  by  his  faithful  work  at 
the  bank  is  promised  something 
more  than  the  $15  per  he  has  been 
earning.  Some  details  as  to  Bab's 
departure  from  her  high  estate  of 
wealth  and  luxury  are  ingenious  and 
interesting,  but  the  play  is  slow  pon- 
derous and  old-fashioned. 

Regina  Wallace  is  simple  and  sin- 
cere as  Bab.  Excellent  actor  as  he 
is  W.  B.  Mack  is  miscast,  as  the 
forger.  Brandon  Hurst  is  almost  ex- 
cellent as  Beeston.  Jessie  Ralph  zips 
with  homely  kindness  as  the  boarding 
house  keeper,  and  Frank  Westcrton 
and  Marie  Wainwright  enact  second- 
ary roles  with  judgment  and  skill. 
Two  boarders,  one  of  moment  and 
the  other  extraneous,  are  ably  per- 
sonated by  Emmett  Shakelford  and 
Georgia  Lawrence.  The  two  juveniles 
are  admirable.  Wholesome,  manly 
and  free  from  theatrical  pose  are 
John  Bowers  as  Varick  and  Rudolph 
Cameron  as  the  cripple.  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  should  realize  that  the  setting 
he  provides  for  the  second  act  is 
calculated  to  seriously  hurt  his  play. 

PEOPLE'S.  "RED  DARKNESS." 
Drama  in  three  acts  by  Arturo  Gio- 
vannitti.  Produced  on  October  10th 
with  this  cast : 


Mimi    Aguglia 
Teresa    Cecchini 
Sara    Aguglia 
Gustavo    Cecchini 
Vincenzo    Ferrau 


Raffaello   Bongini 
F.  Ciampolini 

R.   Aratoli 
Luigi   Aguglia 
Carlo  Tricoli 
O     Seragnoli 
V.   Piazza 
I.   Cianciotti 
L.    Ancona 


An  entertaining  first  night  was 
that  one  at  the  People's  Theatre,  201 
The  Bowery,  when  a  company  headed 
by  Madame  Mimi  Aguglia,  a  Sicilian 
tragedienne,  presented  in  Italian  Mr. 
Arturo  Giovannitti's  play,  "Tenebre 
Rosse,"  or  ''Red  Darkness."  The 
scene  is  the  villa  of  a  French  pa- 
cifist-poet in  the  Argonne  during  the 
Great  War. 

The  author's  idea  of  warfare  fully 
justifies  Sherman's  widely  known 
and  effectively  advertised  dictum. 
Things  get  so  bad  indeed  when  the 
poet's  home  is  sacked — what  with 
Madame  Aguglia  being  treated  like  a 
Sabine  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
beaten  half  to  death — that  even  the 
German  Colonel  of  Uhlans,  who 
shares  the  ideals  of  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Ince's  "Civilization,"  blows  out  his 
brains.  Thereupon  follows  terrific 
cheering,  led  by  the  black-windsor- 
tie  brigade. 

Later  one  chap  returns  from  the 
trenches  minus  both  arms;  and  the 
poet,  forced  to  join  the  colors,  comes 
'home  broken  and  blind  to  find  do- 
mestic affairs  in  a  bad  state  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  visit  of  the  Germans 
For  good  measure  in  our  cup  of 
horrors  Mr.  .Giovannitti  throws  in  P 
reversion-to-type  scene  that  is  said 
to  have  horrified  even  Greenwich 
Village.  That's  going  some. 

"Tenehre  Rosse"  is  in  a  sense  an- 
other ''Moloch."  It  contains  long 
stretches  of  oratorical  debate.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  ac^ed  crudelv. 
though  Madame  Aguglia  occasion- 
ally rises  to  heights  of  emotional 
power. 


COHAN  AND  HARRIS.  "CAP- 
TAIN KTDD,  JR."  Farcical  adventurjes 
in  three  acts  by  R-ida  Johnson  Young. 


GARRICK.  "LK  POILU."  French 
operetta  in  two  acts  by  Pierre  Veber 
and  Maurice  Hennequin;  music  by 
H.  Maurice  Jacquet.  Produced  on 
October  9th  with  this  cast: 

Su/anne  I.c  Tilloy  Madeleine  L'Espinoy 
Mjiilnme  Le  Tilloy  Jeanne  Maubouig 
Madame  MaK'orie  Anna  Guichard 

Madame  I)e  Lussan  Marthe  Beauheu 
Miss  Jenkins  Marguerite  Deschamps 
American  Dancer  Lucille  Kent 

Francoise  Alice  Marin 

Robert   Valdier  Andre   Bellon 

Col.  De  Montbis^ac  Pierre  Mindaist 

lustin  Emile    Detramont 

Feduzel  Gi rard   Viterbo 

Lieut.   Andrew   Black        Andrew   Geary 

The  theme  of  Messrs.  Veber  and 
Hennequin's  little  comedy  is  clever 
enough.  But  it  needed  the  proper 
surroundings  which  are  missing.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  produce 
first  a  curtain  raiser  followed  by  flu- 
two  short  acts  of  "Le  Poilu"  instead 
of  introducing  a  bad  vaudeville  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  performance  to 
keep  the  small  audience  interested 
and  make  il  remain  to  the  end. 


\K\V      AMSTERDAM       ROOF, 

•'ZiEGFF.LH  MIDNIGHT  FROLIC."  Pro- 
duced on  October  2nd. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The 
vogue  of  the  Mew  Amsterdam  Roof 
being  firmly  established  it  should 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  touch 
up  last  year's  "Follies,"  but  Flo 
Ziegfeld  docs  not  do  business  that 
way.  New  scenery  he  must  have — 
that  is  where  Joseph  Urban  came  in. 
He  must  also  have  more  pretty  girls 
— that  was  a  cinch. 

As  it  is,  the  New  Amsterdam 
Roof  is  a  mighty  good  place  to  go 
alter  the  show. 


The  social 
whirl 

The  full  perfection  of 
the  Decollete  toilette  is 
acquired  by  the  use  of 

Evans's 
Depilatory 

(With  convenient  outfit  for  applying) 

This  soft  powder  re- 
moves superfluous  hair 
and,  applied  occasionally, 
keeps  the  underarm  en- 
tirely smooth.  There  is 
no  safe  way  to  remove 
hair  permanently. 

SOc  for  complete  outfit.  Money 
l>:u-k  if  you  want  it.  At  druc- 
anil  department-  stores  or  send 
us  Sue  and  dealer's  natn':. 

George  B.  Evans 
1103    Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,      Pa. 
Makers  of  "Mum" 


mmm 

Look  for  the  TRADE  Mark  - 

Limb's  Face  in  Circle  ^^^  > 

OD  .11  HYG1ENOL  POWDER  PUFF 

i         Sanitary  Envelope!  —M^^— > 


Pl'1-1  -\  sire  sold  at  all 

best  dealers.     If  not  at  vfutr  

dealers  -u-e  will  send  ilirf.t  «n  re-tift  of  fi<f  .»t<i 
three  tents  extra  to  ewer  postage. 

MAURICE  LEVY.  15  West  38th  Street.  New  York 

Importer  of  Famous  Crcme  Simon  and  Su<.  ictc 

Hygienique  Toilet  Product^. 


kLUDENS  Stop 
Rainy  Day  Sneezes 

Feet  wet — cloth- 
ing damp?  Take 
Luden's  to  pre- 
sent after  effects. 
Give  Quick 
l^z  -.  Relief. 

9       In  the      £c 
Yellow    *}C 
Box 
\\  M.  H.  WIDEN 

Utg.  C^ntertioner 
Itcadine.  I'a. 


LUDENS 

"S1  COUGH  DROPS 


The  Tkiatrt,  Dtctmbn,  igi6 
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Kissel's  Original  Idea  That 

Changed  the  Motoring 

Habits  of  a  Nation 


The  car  of  a  Hundred  Quality 
Features — whose  appearance  is 
lhat  of  a  thoroughbred  and  in 
whose  performance  the  most 
critical  mechanicians  find  notlv 
ing  lacking. 


ALL-YEAR 
Oar 


T 


HERE    \s 
about  it. 


nothing    commonplace 


That  faultless  made-to-your-order  appear- 
ance — which  motorists  to  whom  money  is 
no  object  demand  in  their  motor  cars — is 
emphasized  in  the  ALL-YEAR  Car. 

The  ALL'YEAK  Car  top  fits  in — not  on;  a  smooth,  graceful 
blending  of  top  and  body  into  one  harmonious  unit,  reflecting 
refinement  and  completeness — transforming  the  summer  car 
into  a  handsome  winter  coach. 

In  the  Spring  your  ALL'YEAR  Town  Car  is  quickly  changed 
into  the  most  stunning  Victoria. 

See  nearest  KisselKar  dealer — ALL'YEAK  Car  Booklet 
on  request. 

KISSEL  MOTOK  CAR  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  WISCONSIN 
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OWN   Toilet 
Preparations 


"For  25 

years  these 
formulas 

have  made 
me  look 
and  keep 

youthful. ' ' 


"The  beauty 

secrets  of 

my  toilet 

table  now 

offered 

to  all 


icomfn. 

—Lillian  Ruutll 


The  Gift  of  Youth  and  Beauty 

EFE'S  greatest  gift  is  youth,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  every 
woman  to  look  youthful.     That  is  why  a  box  of  my 
Beauty  Secrets  makes  the  most  acceptable  holiday  gift. 
Lillian  Russell  Preparations  are  the  result  of  years  of  search  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.     They  are  made  of  the  purest  ingredients  by  my 
own  chemists  under  my  personal  supervision.      For  gift  purposes,  I 
have  prepared  three  de  luxe  satin-lined  Lillian  Russell  beauty  boxes 
with  the  following  assortments  of  my  creams  and  powders. 
$10.    Beauty  Box          $7.50  Beauty  Box          $5.    Beauty    Box 

Skin  Rejuvenator 

Smoothout  Cream 

Skin  Emollient 

Face  Powder  with  Vanitee 

Lip  Rouee 

Lillian  RHsselFs  Onm    Toilet  preparations  at  fa-lfi-r 
stores,  or  mail  orders,  prepaid,   on  receipt  of  price. 


Skin  Rejuvenator 

Smoothoiit  Cream 

Skin  Emollient 

Cleansing  Cream 

Face  Powder  with  Vanitee 

Compact  Rouge 

Lip  Rouge 


Skin  Emollient 
Smootliout  Cream 
Cleansing  Cream 
Face  Powder 
with  Vanitee 


Lillian  Russell's  Own  Toilet  Preparations,  Inc. 
2166  Broadway,  New  York  City 


METROPOLITAN   OPENS 

(.Continued  from  page  344) 

who  was  once  a  genius,  is  what  he 
has  often  been  called  of  late.  But 
as  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing 
"The  Alps"  is  marvelous.  The  fall- 
ing of  the  water  of  a  cascade  is  pic- 
tured musically  with  extraordinary 
clearness  and  there  is  a  description 
of  a  storm  in  the  mountains,  more 
realistic  than  anything  of  its  kind 
ever  attempted.  Electric  wind  ma- 
chines, and  a  new  type  of  thunder 
machine  in  which  cannon  balls  are 
rolled  to  produce  the  sound  of  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder  were  employed 
for  the  first  time  here.  However, 
though  the  melodies  are  sometimes 
lacking  in  originality  Strauss  has 
scored  the  symphony  so  skilfully  and 
has  interwoven  his  themes  so  cleverly 
that  it  always  sounds  well.  It  con- 
tains many  passages  of  great  beauty 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  heard 
again. 

Every  year  New  York's  music  sea- 
son adds  a  week  or  two  to  its  length. 
This  year  it  not  only  started  early, 
but  with  opera,  ballet  and  concerts, 
it  began  at  mid-season  speed.  With- 
out doubt  New  York  is  now  the  mu- 
sical capital  of  the  world. 

Never  has  the  deluge  of  concerts 
and  recitals  which  annually  comes 
early  to  avoid  the  competition  of  the 
Metropolitan  been  so  heavy.  Early 
concert  givers  included  many  of  the 
great  artists  who  have  passed  the 
zenith  of  their  careers  such  as  Teresa 
Carreno,  Maud  Powell  and  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink  ten  years  ago  con- 
sidered the  greatest  women  pianist, 
violinist  and  concert  singer.  Then 
it  has  been  a  remarkable  season  for 
voung  artists— particularly  for  pian- 
ists. A  few  of  the  most  promising 
newcomers  in  this  class  are  Beryl 
Rubinstein,  Mischa  Levitzki,  Robert 
Lortat,  Lesta  Donahue  and  Mary 
Nash.  One  violinist,  young  and  at- 
tractive, Isolde  Menges,  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  interesting  play- 
ers who  appear  here,  and  Anna  Case, 
who  has  charmed  Metropolitan  opera 
patrons  in  the  past  disclosed  unsus- 
pected powers  as  an  interpreter  of 
song  at  her  first  song  recital. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many 
well-known  names  on  the  early  con- 
cert programs.  Of  pianists  there  were 
Paderewski  and  Josef  Hofmann. 
Harold  Bauer,  technically  exact  but 
not  without  temperament.  Ossip  Gab- 
rilowitscn,  poetic  and  temperamental 
but  not  without  technique;  John 
Powell,  an  American  with  a  Latin 
temperament,  and  Percy  Grainger, 
with  golden  locks  of  hair  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  manly  playing. 
Fritz  TCrcisler,  perfect  violinist,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  younger,  but  nearly 
as  proficient,  have  also  been  heard. 
Not  many  important  song  recitals 
have  been  heard  this  season,  but  at 
least  Reinald  Werrenrath  and  Alma 
Gluck  have  given  exquisite  pleasure 
to  devotees  of  the  vocal  art. 


WHY  I  AM  A  FIRST  NIGHTER 

(.Continued  from  page  346) 
the  productions  of  to-day. 

A  delightful  first-night  I  recall 
was  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  which 
opened  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  on  De- 
cember 1,  1883,  and  had  a  "long  run." 
until  sometime  in  1884.  And  that 
was  a  long  run  in  those  days.  It  was 
a  typical  old  Rice  company  and  the 
star  was  Pauline  Hall — the  original 
incomparable  Pauline  in  those  days. 
She  was  "Venus"  and  a  decidedly 
good  singer.  I  remember  May  Irwin, 
both  when  she  was  with  Tony  Pastor 
with  her  sister  in  a  sketch  called  "A 
Rural  Stroll,"  and  later  when  she 
was  with  Augustin  Daly,  making  her 
first  appearance  under  his  manage- 
ment in  Pinero's  "Boys  and  Girls. 

Of  course,  Lillian  Russell  holds  a 
high  place  in  my  collection  of  first- 
night  memories.  She  is  typically  the 
American  musical  comedy  star.  There 


have  been  many  beautiful  women  of 
the  stage  and  many  sweet  singers  and 
many  wonderful  actresses,  but  few 
ever  combined  these  qualities  so 
thoroughly  as  she. 

I  remember  the  "theatre  talk"  of 
those  early  days  and  the  claim  that 
it  was  Tony  Pastor  who  suggested  to 
her  the  name  of  "Lillian  Russell." 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I 
know  that  away  back  in  '79  or  the 
very  early  '80's  she  was  getting  what 
was  then  an  enormous  salary — fifty 
dollars  a  week  for  singing  ballads  in 
Tony  Pastor's  Theatre  on  Broadwav 
opposite  the  old  Niblo  Gardens.  I 
don't  believe  I've  missed  a  first-night 
in  which  she  has  since  figured. 

But  imagine  her  making  a  hit  with 
"Twickenham  Ferry"  to-day.  It  was 
one  of  her  "popular"  songs  in  those 
days. 

Unless  you've  been  a  first-nighter 
for  a  long  while  you  cannot  quite 
grasp  the  fun  of  it  all.  You  cannot 
quite  get  to  know  the  attractiveness 
of  the  hobby.  You  learn  so  many 
things  every  time  that  you  don't  quite 
expect.  Not  about  stage-craft  but 
about  the  luck  that  hovers  closely 
about  each  production,  sometimes  to 
alight  with  a  firm  clutch  and  at  other 
times  to  flit  away  without  alighting 
at  all. 

Another  feature  of  first-nighting  is 
that  you'll  get  acquainted,  from  see- 
ing them  across  the  footlights,  with 
a  lot  of  young  players  in  minor  parts 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  sec 
their  names  in  four-foot  electric  let- 
ters. They've  landed  in  stardom. 

All  these  things  make  it  worth 
while  being  a  first-nighter. 

There  is,  too,  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
old  timers  ''come  back."  And  I 
notice  they  generally  come  back  with 
ease.  It  was  Cohan  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  coming  back,  last 
year,  of  Harry  Bulger  and  Richard 
Carle.  This  season  Jimmy  Powers 
and  Anna  Held  have  come  back. 
Cyril  Scott  is  another  example  of 
the  triumphant  return.  If  you  are  a 
first-nighter  you  never  know  whether 
they'll  quite  come  back  to  good  old 
form  or  not  because  it  is  the  first- 
night. 


SARAH  BERNHARDT 

(Continued  from  pane  342) 
Bernhardt  and  Rene  Chavanc; 
"L'Holocaust,"  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt; the  trial  scene  from  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice";  "The  Inter- 
rupted Dinner,"  and  the  balcony 
scene  from  ''Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Witnessing  which,  to  the  reverence 
which  audiences  feel  for  a  supreme 
artist  is  added  the  homage  paid  to  a 
woman  of  unconquerable  soul.  In- 
spired by  her,  W.  E.  Henley  might 
have  written  his  bugle  call  to  dis- 
mayed souls. 

For  that,  without  doubt,  is  the  se- 
cret of  Sarah  Bernhardt 's  marvelous 
vitality  and  imperishable  power.  She 
has  loved  and  been  loved.  She  has 
ever  had  a  keen  appetite  for  the 
feast  of  life.  But  above  all  flame 
her  invincible  will,  her  dauntless 
courage. 

"What  would  you  have  said  had 
you  really  met  a  submarine?"  I  curi- 
ously asked  her.  "What  Charles 
Frohman  said  when  he  went  down 
with  the  Lusitaiiia  :  'Why  fear  death? 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  adventure  in 
life!'"  The  eyes  like  sea-waves  in 
the  sunlight  reflected  their  admira- 
tion. ''It  was  a  great  and  beautiful, 
sentiment,"  she  responded.  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  might  have  said  tinder 
the  same  circumstances.  Whatever 
had  come  to  me  at  the  moment  I 
would  have  said." 

May  I  guess  what  would  have  been 
the  last  speech  uttered  bv  the  voice 
that  is  still  one  of  gold?  It  might 
well  have  been  that  splendid  defiance 
of  Henley's : 

"I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul." 

They  would  be  the  fitting  farewell 
of  a  superwoman. 
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TET  Sarah  Bernhardt  enter  a  room  and  instantly  her 
LJ  personality  will  dominate  the  gathering.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  ROAMER,  no  matter  in  what  company 
it  is  driven  or  parked.  If  you  tool  a  ROAMER  through 
traffic  or  journey  with  it  about  the  boulevards  or  high- 
roads, you  will  be  conscious  of  an  unflaggingly  flattering 
homage  of  glances — and  the  one  thought  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  everyone  you  pass  will  be,  "I  wonder  what 
car  that  is?" 

You  can  ransack  the  country  and  not  find  another  American- 
made  car  like  the  ROAMER.  If  you  wanted  to  rival  its  utter  dis- 
tinction you  would  have  to  go  abroad  to  find  it — in  the  smaller 
models  of  the  Rolls-Royce,  the  Fiat,  the  Isotta  Fraschini,  the  Lancia 
and  the  De  Dion  Bouton. 

The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  ROAMER  may  be  assumed  or  proved, 
as  you  will.  The  color  of  the  body,  upholstery  and  top  are  entirely  a  matter 
of  your  choice.  The  ROAMER  is  priced  at  $1850  the  car. 

We  have  prepared  a  beautiful  little  book  about  the  ROAMER  which  we 
are  always  pleased  to  send  to  anyone  who  requests  it.  May  we  urge  you 
gently  but  insistently  to  send  for  it  today7 

The  Barley  Motor  Car  Co. 

Streator,  Illinois 


fe. 


THE  SPECIFICATIONS: 

Roamer-Rutenber  high  speed  motor; 
six  cylinders ;  Bosch  high  tension 
m agn eto :  Roam er -  Strombergr  car- 
bureter; Rijur  starting  and  lighting:; 
Bar?  &  Beck  clutch;  Willard  storage 
battery;  Grant-Lees  transmission: 
Roamer-Hess  axles;  Guerney  ball 
bearings  (large  size);  Warner  auto- 
meter;  Warner  electric  clock;  Stew- 
art-Warner warning:  signal;  Houk 
wire  wheels;  handbuffed  leather  up- 
holstery; Marshall  cushion  springs; 
Boyce  m otom  eter;  Good y ear  cord 
tires.  Completest  equipment  in- 
cluding an  extra  wire  wheel.  Each 
car  is  individually  painted  and  up- 
holstered for  you. 
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Edna  Hunter,  the  prom- 
inent actress  says:  —  "7 
think  "SMILES"  are 
the  most  delicious  Mints 
I  ha*ve  ever  tasted  and 
I  heartily  recommend 
them. " 


Celebrity 


SMILES 

"The  Mint  With 
The  Smile  Wins" 

Little,  round  mints  with  a  flavor 
that  brings  the  smile  of  satisfaction. 
The  randy  tit-bit  for  theatre,  after 
smoking— for  every  occasion  when 
you  need  something  good  to  chew 
on.  It's  easy  to  remember  the 
name— SMILES. 

Sold  everywhere  in  handy 
tin-foil  packages     . 
THE  CERTIFIED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Incorporated 

Printer.  Crafli  Bldg. 

8th  An.,  33rd  &  34th  Stt. 

New  York  City 


Four  Flavors 

Peppermint 
Wintergreen 
Clove 
Cinnamon 


La  Boheme  Talcum 


Extract  $4.00;  Toilet  Water  $3.00; 
Face  Powder  $1.50;  Sachet  $1.50. 


Send  twenty-Jive  cents  to  Vtomtthm  (Deft.  U.,  Times  Build- 
y  N.  Y.)  for  a  generous  sample  of  La  ftoheme  Extract* 


Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  nil 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely 
no  address  furnished.  These  and  other 
queries  connected  with  player*?'  purely 
personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 

E,  H.  Fleming,  San  Francisco,  Calif.^ 
Q.—Will  "His  Bridal  Night"  go  on  tour? 

2.  Have  you  ever  published  a  photograph 
of    Eva   Tanguay?      If    so,    in    what    issue? 

3.  I    understand     "Robinson     Crusoe"     is 
on     tour.        Is     it     liable     to      reach      San 
Francisco? 

A. — It  is  at  present  on  the  road,  2. 
In  our  February,  1914,  issue  (price  35 
cents)  we  published  a  small  picture  of 
Eva  Tanguay  with  her  pet  cat;  in  our 
May,  1913.  issue  (price  35  cents)  a  small 
personal  picture  and  an  article  entitled 
''Undone  by  a  Song;"  in  our  April,  1909, 
issue  (price  50  cents)  a  small  picture  as 
Salome.  3.  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr."  is 
now  touring  the  country,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  company  will  appear  in 
San  Francisco. 

Marjory  Mask,  New  York  City. — Q. — 
Where  did  Mary  Nash  study  acting?  2. 
How  did  Elsie  Ferguson  begin  her 
dramatic  career?  3.  What  players,  now 
appearing  in  New  York  City,  have  grad- 
uated from  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts? 

A. — In  1901,  Mary  Nash  entered  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts, 
from  which  two  years  later  she  graduated. 

2.  Elsie    Ferguson    made    her   first   appear- 
ance  on   the   stage    in    the    chorus    of    "The 
Belle    of    New    York."      She    was   next   cast 
for    "Liberty    Belles,"    and    after    that    ap- 
peared   in    "The   Two    Schools,"    "The    Girl 
from     Kays,"     and     with     Louis     Mann     in 
"The  Second  Fiddle"  and   "Julie  Bonbon." 

3.  The    following   is  a   list   of  the   players 
now    appearing,    or    seen    recently    in    New 
York,   who   are   graduates   of  the   American 
Academy      of      Dramatic      Arts:       Annette 
Westbay,     "His     Majesty     Bunker     Bean;" 
Emily  Callaway,   "Seven  Chances;"     Robert 
O'Connor,    "Flora     Bella;"    Alice    Lindahl, 
"Come   Out   of  the   Kitchen;"    Philip   Loeb, 
"Object — Matrimony;"      Erskine      Sanford, 
The     Washington     Square     Players;     Helen 
Westley,   The   Washington    Square    Players; 
Christine    Norman,    "Upstairs    and    Down;" 
Brandon       Tynan,       "Major       Pendennis;" 
Edith   Shayne,  "Major  Pendennis;"  Richard 
Gordon,     "The     Flame;"      George     LeSoir. 


Landy,  "Mister  Antonio;"  Patterson  Me- 
Nutt,  "Mister  Antonio;"  Jessie  Crommette, 
"Mister  Antonio;"  Mary  Nash,  "The  Man 


Who  Came  Back;"  Leonard  Brooke.  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back,"  Lynn  Starling, 
"Treasure  Island;"  Phoebe  Foster.  "The 
Cinderella  Man;"  Adrienne  Bonnell, 
"Backfire;"  Charles  Canfield,  "Fixing 
Sister." 

lone,  Newark. — Q. — Please  give  the  cast 
of  "The  Madcap  Duchess"  and  tell  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  it  was  produced. 

A — Charles  B.  Dillingham  produced 
"The  Madcap  Duchess"  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  on  November  11,  1913,  with  the 
following  cast:  Renaud,  Glenn  Hall; 
Vidame  de  Bethune,  Russell  Powell;  M. 
de  Secherat,  Gilbert  Clayton;  Master 
Hardi,  Robert  Pitkin;  Louis  XV,  Percy 
Helton;  Philip  of  Orleans,  Francis  K. 
Lieb;  Watteau,  David  Andrada;  Due  de 
Pontsable.  Edmund  Mulcahy;  Canillac, 
Henry  Vincent;  Adam,  Herbert  Ayling; 
Panache,  Herman  Holland;  Stephanie, 
Josephine  Whittell;  Gillette.  Peggy  Wood; 
Seraphina,  Ann  Swinburne;  Spavento, 
Mario  Rogati;  Tartaglia,  Alexander  Gib- 
son; Coraline,  Virginia  Carewe-Carvel; 
Zerbine,  Virginia  Allen. 

L.  W.  H.,  Hartford. — Q. — Please  give 
the  addresses  of  the  Moffett  Studio,  and 
the  Hoover  Art  Company. 

A. — Moffett  Studio,  57  E.  Congress  St., 
Chicago,  III;  Hoover  Art  Co.,  6321  Holly- 
wood Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Alice  Browning,  New  York  City.— 
Q  — In  what  year  did  Henrietta  Crosman 
play,  "All  of  a  Sudden  Peggy."  2.  Have 
you  ever  published  a  picture  of  Mary 
Alden  who  appeared  as  the  housekeeper 
in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  as  Mrs. 
Alving  in  "Ghosts?"  3.  Where  is  the 
Griffith  Studio?" 

A. — 1907.  2.  No.  3.  Fine  Arts 
Studio,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  P.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.—Q.— Please 
publish  the  cast  of  De  Wolf  Hopper  s  re- 
vival of  "The  Mikado"  two  years  ago. 

A. — The  cast  of  the  revival  of  "The 
Mikado"  on  April  21,  1913.  was  as  follows: 
The  Mikado,  George  T.  MacFarlane; 
Nanki-Poo,  Arthur  Aldridge;  Ko-Ko,  De 
Wolf  Hopper;  Pooh-Bah.  Arthur  Cunning- 
ham; Yum- Yum,  Gladys  Caldwell,  Pitti- 
Sing,  Anna  Wheaton;  Peep-Bo,  Louise 
Barthel;  Katisha,  Kate  Condon. 

A.  L.  D. — Q. — Kindly  tell  me  the  birth- 
place of  Laura  Nelson  Hall  who  played 
in  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl." 

A. — Philadelphia,    Pa. 

K. — Q. — Kindly  tell  me  whether  Else 
Adler  of  last  season's  '-Around  the  Map" 
is  not  the  same  singer  as  Sari  Petrass  of 
this  season's  "Miss  Springtime." 

A. — No,  they  are  not  the  same  players, 
but  Else  Adler  has  succeeded  Sari  Petrass 
in  the  role  of  Rosika  in  "Miss  Spring- 
time." 


'TIS  THE  LIFE 

THE  Dance  Club  at  the  Claridge, 
which  in  its  two  years  of  exist-  l 
ence  has  grown  to  a  membership  of 
nearly    eight    hundred,    resumed    its  : 
nightly    sessions    early    this    month. 
1  he   Club  holds  a  most   unique  spot 
in  Broadway  life.    Its  "special  nights" 
can  usually  be  counted  upon  to  pro- 
vide   a    new    thrill.      The    Claridge 
Grill  sees  supper  dancing  each  night. 

Ernest  Hussar,  director  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  McAlpin  Grill,  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Amparito 
Farrar,  soprano,  is  having  a  big  suc- 
cess with  his  Sunday  Night  Con- 
certs at  the  dinner  hour.  During  the 
dancing  from  nine  o'clock  until  the 
closing  hour  the  Grill  is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  Manhattan.  Man- 
aging Direcotr  Lucius  M.  Boomer, 
whose  genial  personality  has  made 
these  two  hotels  a  rendezvous  of  the 
elite,  promises  a  good  many  surprises 
during  the  coming  season. 

At  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Maurice 
and  Walton  continue  to  draw  a  large 
attendance.  If  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
sible, a  S.  R.  O.  sign  could  be  dis- 
played each  night.  Parties  make 
reservations  days  ahead  to  secure 
tables. 

The  fact  that  the  Vanderbilt  is 
away  from  the  beaten  path  does  not 
seem  to  prevent  society  from  meet- 
ing at  the  afternoon  tea  and  dance, 
or  at  the  supper  dance  in  the  Delia 
Robbia  Room.  Miss  Louise  Pruss- 
ing  is  in  charge  of  the  dances  and 
Conrad's  Orchestra  played  with  its 
usual  "pep." 

Is  there  another  place  in  New 
York  that  can  boast  of  the  Parisian 
atmosphere  found  at  the  Cafe  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Operatic  stars,  theatric- 
al managers,  playwrights,  and  bons 
vivants  are  found  at  the  luncheon 
hour  as  well  as  at  dinner  time.  The 
suppers  are  enlivened  by  the  dancing 
of  Ayda  and  Angelo  Arboz. 

Chez  Fysher  has  been  succeeded  by 
Les  Fleurs  and  the  new  restaurant 
promises  to  be  even  more  success- 
ful than  its  predecessor.  "The  Mca- 
dowbrook"  Orchestra  provides  ex- 
cellent music,  and  the  cuisine  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  Les  Fleurs  is  the 
headquarters  for  epicures. 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
Miss  Farrar  has  selected  for  her 
December  record  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  old  Welsh  airs,  "All  Through 
the  Night,"  which  probably  dates 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  Miss 
Harrison  has  chosen  a  beautiful  song, 
"Happy  Days,"  by  Strelczki,  and 
sings  it  with  charming  expression. 
Mme.  Gluck  has  revived  an  old  bal- 
lad, "The  Mother's  Prayer,"  popular 
in  the  '50's  and  '60's,  which  she 
sings  with  effective  pathos.  Mr. 
McCormack  gives  Lilian  Ray's  beau- 
tiful song.  "The  Sunshine  of  Your 
Smile,"  which,  duplicating  its  Euro- 
pean vogue,  is  a  tremendous  success 
in  America.  Two  charming  classics 
are  given  by  Mr.  Zimbalist,  "Menuet 
in  G"  and  "Gavotte."  Five  double- 
faced  dance  records  are  offered  for 
December,  comprising  three  popular 
song  medleys,  two  new  musical  pro- 
duction medleys ;  a  record  by  a  new 
organization,  Joseph  C.  Smith  and 
his  orchestra,  who  are  very  popular 
with  New  York  dancers,  and  several 
of  the  "Blue"  hits  which  the  West 
and  South  seem  to  have  gone  crazy 
over. 

A  fine  list  of  current  successes  is 
offered,  and  every  customer  can  find 
something  to  his  taste.  The  popular 
songs  include  three  numbers  with  a 
Hawaiian  flavor,  two  of  them  with 
guitar  and  ukulele  accompaniment ; 
another  "Pretty  Baby"  is  issued  in 
response  to  calls  for  a  quartet  ver- 
sion; two  "geographical"  or  back 
home  songs,  featuring  "Alabam1 " 
and  Virginia !  several  sentimental 
ballads  and  a  comic  number  by  the 
inimitable  Billy  Murray. 

Adrt. 
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Rom  ike  CanousWltite  Rock 

.nerdl  Springs  at^X^ukeslmWis. 

Office  -  1005roadwayH.Y. 


Selling  to  the  Million  Mark 

WHEN 


By  Harold  Bell  Wright 


**•  AND  MAY  YOU 
ENJOY  THIS  JTORY 
OF  MANHOOD  *•*»»* 

WHF.N  I*. ^* »*•*-! 
A  MAN'S  A  MAN 

II    MY    GOOD  WIIH 


A  MAN'S  A  MAN 

A  Real  Western  Novel 

Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  the  Author 

Cloth  $1.35  Leather  $1.85 

Wholesome  and  Clean  and  Uplifting— The 
spirit  of  the  story—  for  man  or  woman — the 
beauty  of  binding,  the  author's  illustrations 
and  decorations  combine  to  make  "When  a 
Man's  a  Man"  supreme  for  Christmas  giving. 

What  the  Critics  Are  Saying 

Boston  Globe:  Redolent  of  the  open  and  the   2BS^tSSSUfci%S 

clean,  wholesome  life  of  the  West.  ped  with  special  Christmas  .lip, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  The  persons  in  the   JST.&S^  13l*L£k  Itast 

narrative  are  flesh  and  blood. 

Philadelphia  Press:  Mr.  Wright's  West  is  as  real  as  reality  can  be. 

Chicago  Examiner:  Deserves  to  become  one  of  the  widest-read  books  of 

the  year. 

Spokane  Chronicle:  He  never  has  written  a  better  or  cleaner  story. 

Utica  Observer:  He  has  given  in  "When  a  Man's  a  Man"  full  measure, 

pressed  down,  heaped  up  and  running  over  of  his  best  thought  and 

best  work. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

Also  Recently  Published—Popular  Edition  of  1,000,000  Copies 

Selling  Ererywhere  Tk«  E,,,       «f  f  kn  W^-l  J  Harold  Bell  Wright'. Great  Novel 
Now  at  50  Cent.  1  UCtyeSOl  1116  WOHdThat  Broke  All  Record,  at  $1.35 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's-The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills-The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews— 


The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth— Their  Yesterdays 

Mr.  Wright'.  Allegory  of  Life    Tko    I  T,w  naA    Ifi'nrr    Cloth  60  Cents 

"A  literary  gem  that  will  live"      1  DC     UnCFOWneQ    IVlHg    Leather  $1.00 

Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  books  have  been  sold 
The  great    heart  of    the  reading  public  is  an  unprejudiced  critic 

Our  Big :  Catalogue  of  pOPF  Z*^&SS&3l&i!B33S& 
Books  of  all  Publishers  M.  lXl_il~<  We  supp|v  the  largest  number  of  public, 
private  and  school  libraries  and  individuals  with  all  their  books.  Our  service  is  quick 
and  satisfying.  Write  for  catalog  today.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 
E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Pre.ident  231-233  We.t  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 


Town  Topics 


Contains  much  that  should  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  THE  THEATRE. 

Its  Dramatic  criticisms  are  authori- 
tative. 

Its  Musical  Critic  is  one  of  the  mosT: 
competent  and  accomplished  in  this 
Metropolis. 

Its  Banter  is  bright,  very  INTIME 
and  full  of  personal  interest  to  the 
Profession. 

Its  Social  News  and  Gossip  should  be 
read  by  every  Actor  and  Actress  and 
everyone  else  who  cares  to  know  what 
Society  is  doing. 

Its  Short  Story  every  week  is  famed 
for  cleverness  and  a  unique  character 
found  in  no  other  publication,  and  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Subscribe  for  it,  and  the  address  will 
be  changed  as  often  as  you  desire. 

$6.00  per  year. 

Sold  on  every  reputable  newstand,  1  5c. 
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Call    and     see  K 
these   frocks 
for    yourself. 
You're     never 
urged   to    buy. 


MODEL  GOWNS 

For  Style  and  -Economy 

You  can  have  that  individuality, 
that  Parisienne  smartness,  which 
you  have  admired  in  the  toilettes  of 
women  with  far  more  means — and 
you  can  have  twice  as  many  frocks 
as  you  usually  buy  in  a  season. 
The  secret  is  the  Maxon  Model 
Gozvn  Shop. 

We  purchase  the  choicest  examples 
of  the  world's  big  fashion  designers, 
after    they    have    been    shown    on 
dress  forms  to  illustrate  the 
Parisienne  modes. 
We  sell  them  for  just  about 
one-half    what    such    gar- 
ments usually  cost  you  else- 
where. 

Our  winter  showings  are 
now  in — If  you  can  wear 
model  sizes  this  is  your  op- 
portunity. 

STREET,  AFTERNOON 
OR   EVENING   WEAR 

Prices  $20  up 
Two  Gowns  for  the  Usual 
Price  of  One 


- 1587  BROADWAY"48"StNtwYoRk 


EDWIN     BOOTH'S     REAL    SELF 

(Continued  from  page  360) 


be  Quickly  relieved 
by  using  as  a  gargle 

STERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


Keeley  Treatment 


'  I  ^HE   kindly   and   understanding   care    of   our  physicians  makes  the 
Keeley  Treatment  no  more  unpleasant  than  would  be  a  treatment 

by  your  family  physician.  Nearly  400,000 
patients  have  been  successfully  treated  for 
liquor  and  drug  using  at  Keeley  Institutes. 

For  information  write  lo  following 
Keeley  Institutes : 


ll.ifl.iln.  \.\.,1!KI  Majara  St. 

('ohiral.ii*.  Ohio 

Crab  Orebard,  B>. 

D'lfht,  III. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

West  Uu>cn,  I  ....... 

Lexington,  Hau. 
Wankeiha,  Wls. 
LOB  lageles.  Cal., 

sioo  n.  Pko  St. 

Marlon,  Inil. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Plnlnfleld,  In. I. 
Meileo  City,  M.-ii.-.. 
Portland,  Slalue 
Philadelphia,   Pa., 

813  N.  Itruad  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

1248  Fifth  ATC. 
Salt  Lake  City,  t'tah 
Seattle,  Wanb. 
Kansas  City,  11 ... . 

1919  E.  3UtSt. 
London,  fcng. 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  U 


Stop  Where  You  Are! 

Turn  back  to  page  410.     There's  a  message 
of  importance  to  you 

imiiiiiiimmiuniiiiiiiiimimiimmii uiiiuiiiiuiiiiniiimiiiuiiiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii iiiiiiiiimmiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiimiiiiiiiuiiiiii mi 


such  a  thought  was  agreeable  to  him ! 
And  while  Booth,  Aldrich  and  Bar- 
rett were  capital  friends,  I  recall  an 
evening  in  the  Boston  and  Albany 
depot,  in  company  with  both  Booth 
and  Barrett — all  of  us  just  up  from 
Cohasset — when  we  were  attracted  by 
a  picture  of  Aldrich  in  the  news- 
stand, Barret  began  "rigging"  Booth 
about  his  literary  fellowships,  asking 
him  if  they  had  ever  seen  him  "out 
of  his  make-up  of  intangible  ver- 
biage"? This  at  first  riled  Booth,  as 
well  as  amused  Barrett;  but  the 
former  ultimately  smiled  at  his  own 
loss  of  temper. 

Everything  from  his  childhood  con- 
tributed to  preclude  possibility  of 
Booth's  ever-attaining  distinction  in 
letters.  There  are  men  so  big  that 
it  harms  their  fame  to  overload  it 
with  unreal  claims.  I  maintain  that 
such  is  Booth's  case.  He  was  too 
great  in  gifts  that  the  world  received 
freely  and  faithfully  to  necessitate 
any  beatification  that  he  did  not 
merit  and  which  annoyed  him  much. 

Booth  had  two  rare  gifts.  He 
wrote  fluent  letters  and  conversed 
charmingly.  In  these  dual  traits  he 
might  impress  one  with  being 
aboundingly  educated.  The  real,  nat- 
ural Booth  was  essentially  Bohe- 
mian, with  a  decided  leaning  to 
things  recognized  as  commonplace. 

His  comrades  in  boyhood  were 
youth  far  from  intellectual.  Two  of 
his  closest  chums  were  afterward 
players  like  himself — John  Sleeper 
Clarke  (his  brother-in-law)  and 
Theodore  Hamilton.  He  did  not 
train  in  a  brainy  set  and  came  under 
no  particularly  elevating  influence. 
The  family  had  a  very  hard  time 
owing  to  the  father's  habits ;  the 
mother  being  often  obliged  to  go  in 
from  Bel  Air  to  the  old  Museum  in 
Baltimore  Street  and  collect  her  hus- 
band's salary  a  few  hours  before  it 
was  due,  else  the  family  would  sec 
none  of  it. 

When  Edwin  should  have  been  cul- 
tivating his  mind  he  was  supporting 
his  father  in  tragedy,  living  the  old 
man's  Bohemian  life,  which  he  never 
forgot  and  never  wholly  abjured.  He 
was,  however,  fond  of  books  and 
loved  to  browse  among  them.  He 
studied  Shakespeare  thoroughly  and 
absorbed  every  commentary  of  repute 
thereupon;  he  knew  the  history  of 
the  stage  well ;  he  read  widely  and 
kept  up  with  the  news  of  the  day. 

That  he  loved  books  and  was  a 
diligent  reader,  the  many  volumes  he 
left  to  the  Players'  Club  bear  silent 
witness.  These  books  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  from  the  classics 
to  works  on  modern  science  and  phil- 
osophy and  judging  by  the  well- 
thumbed  pages  they  have  all  been 
read.  If  it  is  conceded  that  Booth 
had  a  natural  leaning  towards  books 
and  considerable  self  culture,  but  no 
academic  training  and  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  scholarship,  we  have 
about  arrived  at  the  truth.  Booth 
himself  always  regretted  his  lack  of 
college  training.  In  a  letter  written 
to  his  daughter  in  1876  when  she  was 
at  school  he  said: 

"How  often,  oh,  how  often,  have 
I  imaeined  the  delights  of  a  collegiate 
education !  What  a  world  of  never- 
ending  interest  lies  open  to  the  mas- 
ter of  languages !  The  best  transla- 
tions cannot  convey  to  us  the  strength 
and  exquisite  delicacy  of  thought  in 
its  native  garb,  and  he  to  whom  such 
books  are  shut  flounders  about  in 
outer-darkness. 

"I  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
lack  of  that  which  my  father  could 
easily  have  given  me  in  youth,  and 
which  he  himself  possessed,  that  I 
am  all  the  more  anxious  you  shall 
escape  my  punishment  in  that  re- 
spect; that  you  may  not,  like  me, 
dream  of  those  advantages  which 
others  enjoy,  through  any  lack  of  op- 
portunity or  neglect  of  mine.  There- 
fore, learn  to  love  your  Latin,  your 
French  and  your  English  grammar: 


standing  firmly  and  securely  on  them 
you  have  a  solid  foothold  in  the  field 
of  literature." 

The  only  grievance  Booth  ever 
had  against  one  of  his  strongest  ad- 
mirers came  forth  one  night :  "He  is 
fine  until  he  begins  to  recite  his 
dirges;  but  God  deliver  me  from  the 
vanity  of  poets !" 

His  primary  conception  of  the 
Players'  Club  did  not  contemplate 
the  scope  wisely  given  it.  He  did 
not,  could  not,  think  along  such  vast 
lines.  Others,  more  dreamy,  more 
idealistic  than  he  thought  they  knew 
what  he  desired,  and  have  imparted 
to  The  Players'  an  altitude  he  could 
never  have  given  it. 

It  reads  well  and  sounds  interest- 
ing to  dilate  on  Edwin  Booth  as  a 
man  of  mystery  and  a  dreamer.  But 
he  wasn't.  Far  from  it.  He  was  just 
as  plain  and  practical  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived.  The  public  has  acquired 
an  entirely  mistaken  notion  of  him. 
His  admirers  aren't  to  blame,  for 
they  were  imbued  with  what  they 
earnestly  desired  should  be  his  con- 
ceptions of  its  aims  and  motives.  He 
acquiesced.  Sick,  feeble,  sorely  dis- 
traught by  physical  ills,  conscious  it 
must  soon  be  over,  he  hadn't  much 
argument  for  combat  of  policy. 

For  several  years  he  was  physically 
declining  more  rapidly  than  anyone 
was  aware.  The  last  time  but  one 
that  I  saw  him  I  urged  that  he  per- 
mit a  certain  physician  highly  pro- 
ficient in  his  disorder  to  examine 
him.  But  he  declined,  saying  that  he 
knew  what  ailed  him;  that  if  he 
would  abandon  tobacco  he  might 
partially  recoup  at  least.  Then  he 
refilled  his  pipe,  solemnly  shook  his 
head,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

In  one  of  the  most  declarative  at- 
titudes I  ever  knew  Booth  to  take 
pertaining  to  his  deficiencies  in  cul- 
ture he  said: 

"We  players  have  infamies  enough 
to  endure  without  being  held  up  as  I 
marvels  of  learning  and  breadth  of 
knowledge.  Personally,  I  think  it  ' 
accomplishment  enough  to  know  our 
business  sufficiently  to  command 
position  as  actors  without  being 
classed  as  scholarly  Kembles  and 
Macreadys ;  or  posed  as  Forrest  de- 
lighted to  be  posed,  as  marvels  of 
literary  absorption.  Forrest  prided 
himself  that  every  volume  in  his 
library  bore  some  penciled  marginal 
notes  proving — what?  That  he  had 
read  them  all?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
Proving  that  he  wanted  to  make  such 
apparent.  He  had  vanity  in  that  di- 
rection that  was  coarse,  because  it  is 
such  a  vanity  as  only  a  coarse  nature 
can  have.  But  some  of  us  hate 
sham.  Our  very  best  is  to  play  our 
parts  and  leave  the  rest  to  well — not 
to  posterity  to  babble  over  how  much 
or  how  little  we  knew  otherwise.  I 
say  the  biography  of  no  actor  is  of 
any  account  unless  he  did  enough 
good  acting  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Adhere  to  his  acting,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  Keep  out  all  romance  about 
his  culture,  scholarship  and  book 
learning;  for  the  most  of  us  haven't 
any." 

I  haven't  a  doubt  the  regime  of 
The  Players'  met  Booth's  satisfac- 
tion even  to  the  extent  of  being 
thankful  to  those  who  toned  it  up 
more  highly  than  he  would  try  to. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  give  his  able- 
allies  in  the  formulation  of  The 
Players  full  credit,  and  deep  down 
in  his  heart  yearned  to  be  exempt 
from  harassing,  confining  themes  of 
discussion  into  which  they  sought  to 
draw  him  and  from  which  he  saw  no 
possible  avenue  of  escape.  It  is  all 
very  aesthetic,  academic  and  artistic, 
entirely  consonant  with  ideal  club 
life,  for  The  Players  to  have  the 
standards  it  has  ;  and  Booth  was  very 
proud  thereof,  with  the  pride  of  one 
who  listens  to  his  only  begotten  de- 
livering a  class  paper  at  graduation, 
with  a  mute  chuckle  over  having 
been  able  to  finance  the  thing. 
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The  Theatre,  December.  1916 


EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

^Xfie  Utmost  in  Ciarettes 


Teofile  (/culture,  refinement 
and  education  iiwariaRu 
TREFER  Duties 

emu  ouwraqardte. 
U  J 


Makers  oflheHiyhcst  Crude  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  sparkling  table 
water  that  contains 
fifteen  grains  of  lithia 
salts  to  the  gallon. 


Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


The  Clyimic  Spiing;.  a 

WAUKESHA.WIS. 


The  pleasure  of  living  lies  in  using  good 
things  moderately. 

It  is  thus  with  eating,  with  drinking,  with 
playing,  with  working,  with  everything. 

And  it  is  for  the  man  who  knows  well  the 
benefits  of  moderation  that  we  make  a 
wonderfully   mild  and  mellow  Whiskey 
and   put   it   in  Non-Refillable   Bottles - 
Wilson-Real  Wilson-That's  All! 

The    Whiskey  for   which    we   invented  the    Non- Refillaile  Bottle 


FREE  CLUB  RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.    Address  Wilson.  3 19  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.    That's  All  I 


Beauty's  Re-Birth 

To  Whom  May  Fad  ing  Loveli- 
ness Turn  For   Restoration? 

THERE    are    many    women    who, 
having  lost  their  first  flush  of  girlish 
beauty,  feel  keenly  the  need  of  some- 
one to  whom  they  can    trust  their  com- 
plexions— but  to  whom  may  they  go? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer — Certainly 
not  to  old  fashioned  "Beauty  Culturers," 
whose  processes  are  nearly  always  de- 
structive of  delicate  tissues.  Nor  may  the 
mature  woman  turn  to  paints  and  unguents. 
Either  practice  is  destructive.  True,  a 
lovely  complexion  may  appear  to  bloom, 
but  it  is  a  false  bloom,  fading  like  a  hot 
house  flower  when  the  "forced"  develop- 
ment is  ended.  Woman  is  left  with  sag- 
ging cheeks — sallow,  lifeless  skin — deep 
seated  wrinkles  (caused  by  life-taking 
caustics)  and  a  neck  not  softly  firm  with 
youthful  outline,  but  loose  and  wrinkled. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 
HAS  REVOLUTIONIZED  THE  BEAUTY  CULT 

For  it  is  Mme.  Rubinstein,  the 
European  Specialist e,  who  has  proved 
to  Royalty  abroad  and  later  to  the 
fashionable  women  of  America,  that 
the  skin  can  only  be  beautiful  and 
kept  beautiful  by  wholesome,  natural 
methods,  stimulating  skin  health  and 
preserving  it.  Her  clientele  has  tested 
her  methods  and  approved  them  because 
they  have  proved  of  lasting  benefit — 
not  only  retaining  loveliness,  but  caus- 
ing it  to  be  reborn. 

Consult  then  with  her.  If  you  can- 
not call  on  her,  write,  stating  frankly 
your  complexion  needs  and  you  will  have 
that  confidence  that  only  comes  from 
knowing  you  have  found  the  source 
from  which  true  Beauty  advice  comes. 

The  following  preparations  are  for 
home  treatment. 

VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKIN  FOOD 

This  wonderful  preparation  removes 
freckles  and  tan;  prevents  sallowness; 
clears,  softens  and  whitens  the  skin, 
and  restores  flawless  beauty  to  the  most 
neglected  complexion,  preserving  its 
natural  beauty  for  many  years.  Valaze 
wards  off  lines  and  wrinkles  and  re- 
juvenates the  skin  tissues. 

Valase  has  been  used  for  years  by 
the  best  known  women  of  aristocratic 
and  royal  circles  abroad.  Just  as  a  good 
complexion  is  the  foundation  of  real 
beauty,  Valaze  is  the  foundation  of  a 
good  complexion.  Price,  $1.00,  $2.00 
and  $6.00  a  jar. 

FOR  BLACKHEADS  AND  GREASY. 

COARSE  SKIN 
Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste 

Refines  coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasi- 
ness,  blackheads,  and  reduces  enlarged  pores. 
Used  in  place  of  soap.  Price,  11.00,  |2.UO 
and  $5.00. 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  AND 

FLABBY  SKIN 
Valaze  Roman  Jelly 

This  is  a  new  astringent  balm  which  consoli- 
dates and  makes  firm  loose  and  flabby  tissue. 
The  tightening  and  smoothing  out  of  the  skin 
about  the  mouth  and  eyes  and  under  the  cliin 
which  it  accomplishes  is  really  wonderful. 
Price,  $1.50  and  $3.0U  a  bottle. 

FOR  DOUBLE  CHIN 
Valaze  Reducing:  Jelly  (price,  $1.50  and 
|3. (MI)  also  the  Valaze   Redncinir  Soap 

(price,  $1.25  a  cake)  are  two  most  effective 
preparations  to  remove  a  double  chin  as  well 
as  superfluous  fat  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

USE  AND  CHOICE  OF  FACE 

POWDERS 
Valaze    Complexion    Powder,    in   five 
tints,  flesh,  rose,  cream,  rachel  and  white,  for 
greasy  moist  skin,  also  for  normal  skins. 
Novena  Poiidre,  in  five  tints,  for  dry  skins 
Price,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  *4.50  a  box. 

A  copy   of   Madame   Rubinstein's  booklet, 

"Beauty  in  the  Making,"  will  be  sent  on 

receipt  of  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

MME.HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


PARIS 

253RueSt.Hononf 


LONDON,  W. 

24  Graf ton  Street 


Mile.  Lola  Reekman  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  Salon  at  30  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Michigan  Boulevard  Building.  Mile. 
Beekman  until  recently  managed  the  Paris 
Maison  de  Beaute  Valaze. 
San  Francisco  :  Miss  Ida  Martin,  177  Post 
St.  and  Grant  Avenue. 

Philadelphia:    Mme.  Rose  Schachman, 
2536  West  Somerset  Street. 
New  Orleans:     Mrs.   C.  V.   Butler,     8017 
Zunple   Street. 


MOTHERHOOD  AND  ART 

(^Continued  from  page  372) 
believe     that     these     books     weren't 
placed    here    because    I    knew    you 
were  coming." 

The  books  comprised  several  plays 
by  Aeschylus,  two  by  Aristophanes, 
and  a  number  of  volumes  of  modern 
Russian  masterpieces  by  Tchekof  and 
Andriev.  Crushed  at  such  evidences 
of  erudition,  1  meekly  asked  Miss 
Bates  if  she  intended  playing  any  of 
them  this  season. 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  said,  "but  the 
fact  is  that  until  the  key  of  mother- 
hood unlocked  the  gates  of  a  wider, 
deeper  human  sympathy  in  my  heart, 
1  couldn't  understand  these  things. 
Except  as  plays  that  it  is  one's 
duty  to  read,  they  meant  nothing  to 
me.  Now  I  know  that  they  give  ut- 
terance to  cries  from  the  deep  and 
from  the  heights,  that  they  voice  the 
cosmic  sorrow,  the  universal  joy.  As 
a  mother  I  feel  that  i  could  play 
Medea  or  Constance  or  Karen  Vas- 
lava  or  any  of  these  roles  full  of  un- 
dertones that  were  locked  from  my 
girlhood." 

At  this  moment  entered  William, 
Miss  Bates'  soft-footed  butler,  with 
tea  and  things.  And  promptly  the 
serious  apostle  of  motherhood  be- 
came frivolous  and  Blanche  Bates-y, 
the  comedienne,  rose  to  the  surface. 

"There's  one  thing  more  I'd  like  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  art  and  mater- 
nity," she  said,  her  articulation  a 
little  the  worse  for  a  toasted  muffin, 
"and  that  is  that  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  modern  mother.  I  believe  in 
Montessori,  and  antiseptic  nurseries, 
in  scientific  diets  for  children  and 
all  those  things  that  the  ideal  mother 
of  olden  times  knew  nothing  about. 
I  am  not  keen  for  the  brand  of 
mother  that  is  flung  in  our  faces  by 
writers  who  quote  as  the  real  thing 
the  mother  who  made  all  her  chil- 
dren's clothing  by  hand,  who  sewed 
and  baked  and  brewed  and  made 
cheese  and  butter  and  milked  the 
cows  and  scrubbed  the  floor,  who 
washed  and  ironed  and  fed  the  chick- 
ens and  counted  the  eggs  and  quilted 
the  bed  covers  when  she  had  an  idle 
hour.  You  can't  tell  me  that  that 
mother  was  able  to  give  the  personal 
care  to  her  children  that  is  possible 
to  the  actress  who  slips  through  her 
days  with  easy  hours  of  companion- 
ship with  her  little  ones,  and  who  is 
only  separated  from  her  brood  during 
her  evening  hours  at  the  theatre.  No. 
Please  write  me  down  as  one  who 
believes  the  old-fashioned  mother  a 
bluff.  Look  at  the  very  first  mother 
on  record !  Unless  I  have  been  de- 
ceived she  left  her  children  to  look 
after  themselves  while  she  fooled 
around  with  a  serpent,  and  if  one  of 
her  sons  killed  his  brother  as  the 
Bible  says  he  did,  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  the  neglect  of  the  oldest  of 
the  old-fashioned  mothers  was  really 
at  fault.  I  am  all  for  the  modern 
mother — and  if  she  is  an  actress,  too, 
so  much  the  better." 


HOW    I    WRITE 
POPULAR     PLAYS 

(Continued  from  page  364) 

I  hunted  up  Ongley  and  we  collab- 
orated. I  didn't  believe  in  the  play. 
I  didn't  care  enough  about  it  to  go 
to  Trenton  to  see  it  open.  We  had 
had  nine  weeks  of  rehearsals,  be- 
cause the  play  was  being  written 
while  it  was  rehearsed.  And  to  me 
it  looked  hopeless.  I  think  I  would 
know  now  that  it  had  a  chance.  It 
had  a  funny  story  and  the  plus.  The 
plus  was  Thompson's  big  sea  scene. 
My  wife  went  over  to  see  it,  but 
when  I  didn't  get  a  wire  from  her  I 
thought  she  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell 
me  the  cruel  truth.  When  she  got 
back  she  told  me  she  had  sent  a  boy 
with  a  telegram.  The  urchin  must 
have  spent  the  quarter.  The  first  in- 
timation I  had  that  the  play  was  a 
success  was  from  the  newspapers.  It 


had  a  long  run  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam Theatre. 

I  next  did  some  work  on  Mar- 
garet Mayo's  "Polly  of  the  Circus.'' 
1  hadn't  any  faith  in  it.  I  believed 
it  was  foredoomed.  I  told  Mr. 
'ihompson  1  had  no  faith  in  it. 

"Want  to  sell  out?"  he  asked. 

"I'd  sell  out  for  five  cents,"  I  said. 
I  was  to  have  had  a  quarter  of  the 
proceeds  for  my  work  on  it.  Mr. 
ihompson  paid  me  $2,500.  It  was 
mighty  welcome.  That  play  made  a 
million.  Thereafter  I  held  on  to  my 
rights  in  a  play.  I  nearly  forgot  that 
when  we  were  "trying  out"  the  last 
play.  A  manager  offered  to  buy  us 
out.  "Let's  sell,"  I  said  to  my  part- 
ner, John  Golden.  "All  right,"  said 
Johnny,  "if  you  say  so.  Only  re- 
member 'Polly  of  the  Circus.' "  And 
we  held  on.  It's  a  great  thing  to  pick 
the  right  kind  of  a  partner. 

Luck  plays  a  big  part  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  play. 

What  I  learned  as  actor,  stage  di- 
rector and  as  the  manager  of  a  thea- 
tre— I  managed  the  Herald  Square 
'iheatre  for  the  Shuberts— has  doubt- 
less been  of  incalculable  help.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  took  stock  of  my- 
self and  reasoned :  "Seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  week,  for  a  season  of  maybe 
twenty  weeks,  isn't  much  to  look 
forward  to.  And  you're  not  the  kind 
of  an  actor  that  will  become  a  star. 
The  money  made  around  the  thea- 
tres is  in  plays.  Handle  plays  and 
get  a  commission." 

I  hunted  up  ambitious  playwrights 
who  were  starving  to  death  and 
asked  them  to  let  me  take  their  plays 
to  managers.  I  did  this  without  suc- 
cess. The  only  play  that  had  any 
chance  was  Henry  Blossom's 
"Checkers."  Blossom  couldn't  get 
anyone  to  take  it  and  agreed,  if  1 
could  get  it  produced,  that  I  should 
play  the  hero.  I  took  it  to  Charles 
Frohman.  Mr.  Frohman  said :  "Will- 
iam Gillette  is  a  friend  of  yours. 
Show  it  to  him.  If  he  believes  in  the 
play,  I'll  produce  it."  Mr.  Gillette 
wanted  to  think  well  of  the  play,  for 
he  knew  it  meant  a  chance  for  me, 
but  he  couldn't.  I  took  the  play  back 
to  Mr.  Blossom.  Afterwards  Kirke 
LeShelle  made  a  fortune  from  it.  I 
have  a  note  from  Mr.  Gillette  about 
it  that  I  shall  always  keep.  He  said : 
"I  am  horrified  at  the  success  of 
'Checkers,'  but  let  us  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  you 
would  have  been  rotten  in  that  part." 

But  reading  all  those  plays  and 
working  at  stage  management,  seeing 
what  was  wrong  with  plays  I  was 
producing,  may  have  taught  me  the 
trick.  Maybe  through  those  experi- 
ences I  may  have  acquired  crafts- 
manship. 

The  audience  has  taught  me  what 
registers  with  it  and  what  doesn't. 
It  is  my  greatest  collaborator. 


RECENT  BOOKS 

WRECKAGE.  By  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.:  New 
York. 

Mr.  Manners,  whose  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart"  secured  such  popularity, 
gives  us  something  in  a  much  more 
serious  vein  in  "Wreckage."  The 
play  concerns  the  drug  habit.  It 
covers  the  matter  profoundly  and 
effectively.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject would  not  invite  audiences,  but 
the  play  in  performance  would  be 
impressive. 

QUINNEYS'.  A  comedy  in  four 
acts.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. :  New  York. 

Based  on  the  author's  novel  of 
the  same  name,  this  play  was  very 
successful  in  London  and  was  found 
pleasing  in  New  York.  The  very 
title  of  it  suggests  quaintness.  The 
story  itself  is  the  old  one  of  the  love 
of  a  daughter  with  a  poor  young 
man  combated  by  the  father,  but  it 
is  distinctively  new  in  the  telling  and 
in  the  characters. 


DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

DELATONE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths— no  matter 
how  thick  or  stubborn  they  may  be.  You  make 
a  paste  by  mixing  a  little  Dt  lalone  and  water ; 
then  spread  on  the  hairy  surface.  After  t^o  or 
three  minutes,  rub  off  the  paste  and  the  hairs  will  be 
Bone.  When  the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found 
clean,  6rm  and  haiiless — as  smooth  as  a  baby  s, 
Drlatone  is  used  by  thousands  every  year,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  beauty  authorities  and 
experts. 

Druggists  sell  Df  Intone ;  or  an  angina, 
one-ounce  jar  will  he  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  'Dollar  bu 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

339  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dipt.  CR.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Smooth,  hairfree  underarms 
are  fascinating  in  their  cleanli- 
ness. El  Rado,  applied  to  the 
hair  on  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton,  removes  it  in  a  few 
moments — really  as  simple  as 
washing  it  off. 

The  safest, most"womanly"way  to 
remove  hair  from  the  face,  neck  or 
arms  is  the  El  Rado  way— a  color- 
less, sanitary  lotion  that  does  not 
stimulate  or  coarsen  later  hair 
growth.  Entirely  harmless. 


You  can  buy  CBS*8*^  at   any 
toilet  counter.     Sizes  50c  and 

$1.00.      Money-back  guarantee. 

If  yon  prefer,   w«   will   fill  yonr    order  bv 
mall  If  you  write  enrloalng  stampi  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.   CO.,  44  East  28th  St.,  N«w  York 


Beautiful 


Eyebrows 
and  Eyelashes 

They  give  charm,  expression, 
loveliness  to  the  face,  adding 
wonderfully  to  your  beauty  and 
attractiveness.    Society  women  and 
actresses  get  them  by  using 


It  promotes  in  a  natural  manner  the  growth  of  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes,  making*  them  thick,  long  and 
silky,  (riving  depth  and  soulful  expression  to  thfeyea. 
A  guaranteedpurt!  and  harmless  treatment.  Send  25e  I  eoin) 
mod  we'll  mail  LASH-BROW-INE  and  our  FREE  Beauty 
Booklet-prepaid  In  plain  sealed  cover.  Bowaro  o(  worthies* 
Mutton*.  Oooulr.  LASH-BROW-INE  .old  only  by 

Maybell  Laboratories,   4008-  66  Indiana  AM.,   Cbic.ro 


Hotel   Imperial 

Broadway  and  32nd  St. 

New  York 

600  Rooms  single  or  en  suite 

Try  Our  Popular  Priced 
Restaurants 

Tea  and  Dinner  Dance  daily 

Sunday  excepted,  4  to  9  P.M. 

Wrilc  for  Booklet  containing 
Map  of  New  York  City 

WILLARD  D.  ROCKEFELLER 
Manager 
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The  Thtaire,  December,  jptg 


Reflecting  in  etfery  phase  of  its 
distinctive  service  your  idea 
of  what  a  good  hotel  should  be. 
Convenient  to  everywhere. 

Single  Room  with  bath-t2.50  to  tlM 
Double  Rooms  with  t>ath-t3.SO  to  $6.00 

L.C. Prior.  Managing  Director 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk—  Orchestra  of  Pnloists 
— Open  All  Year  Around — Noted  for  Cuisine — 
Excellent  Service— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


Fireproof' 
.GRIUU.1 
•VI  DANCING.. 
XK  Cap  400- 
MACK 


JZACO. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
165  William  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  3880  BeAman 


_ 

1FIC  COAST  BORAX  CO~ 

MINERS.  REFINERS  HANUFArntOeoc 

NEWYORK-CHICA60  OAK™0 * 


Makes  Hard  Water  Soft 


"DORAX  softens  water. 
-L*  When  you  take  a  bath 
or  wash  your  face  and  hands, 
you  will  find  that  Borax  add- 
ed to  the  water  will  cleanse 
the  pores  thoroughly,  re- 
move perspiration  odors  and 
leave  the  skin  soft  and  re- 
freshed. The  secret  of  a  good 
complexion  depends  largely 
on  the  softness  of  the  water 
you  wash  in,  so  always  use 
Borax. 


Borax  is  a  product  of 
Mother  Earth— it  will  not  do 
the  slightest  harm  to  the  ten- 
derestskin.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  prove  extremely 
beneficial. 

In  the  laundry,  Borax 
will  save  you  much  rubbing 
and  soap.  It  will  loosen  and 
drive  the  dirt  out  of  your 
clothes  and  make  them 
white,  fresh  and  sweet 
smelling.  One  part  Borax  to 


three  parts  soap  makes  a  fine 
combination  in  the  wash  tub. 
In  the  kitchen,  Borax 
will  reduce  your  labors  won- 
derfully because  it  cuts  the 
dirt  and  grease  from  pots, 
dishes,  knives  and  forks, 
etc.  But  be  sure  you  get  the 
best  Borax  —  the  kind  that 
shows  the  picture  of  the 
famous  20  Mules  on  every 
package  and  sold  by  all 
dealers — 


20  Mule  Team  Borax 


BROADWAY"    42"°Sf\ 

DIRECTION  OF  S.  L.  ROTHAPFEL 
World's  Temple  oi  the  Motion  Picture  and  Shrine  of  Music  and  Allied  Art: 

AN  INSTITUTION  THAT  STANDS  ALONE 

Orchestra  of  40  Soloists 

Largest  and  Finest  Organ  in  Any  Theatre,  Anywhere. 
ALWAYS  WORTH  WHILE 

The  Best  Motion  Pictures  the  World  Affords ! 


CONTINUOUS  FROM  NOON 


PRICE,  50,  25,  ISc. 


BiiiimimiimiimiiHiiiiiimimiimmiMMiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiitiiimiiiiiiimimiiiiiim 


Stop  Where  You  Are! 

NO  you  know  that  with  each  gift  subscription  you  send  to  The  Theatre,  an 
exquisite  gold  embossed  card  goes  to  your  friend  Christmas  morning?     Turn 
back  to  page  4 1 0  and  solve  YOUR  Christmas  gift  problem  "The  Theatre  Way." 

^iiiiiiiiiimimHimiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiimmimiiiiimiiiiiiimi'mimiiiiiiimmiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimmiiiimiiiNim^ 


Dc 


Century  Favorite 


Time  has  enriched  this  per- 
fect blend  of  selected  ryes. 


IF  YOU  BUY  YOUR  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

from  a  newidealer,  you  will  be  doing  him  a  favor  if  you  order 
in  advance,  and  you  can  be  quite  certain  of  securing  your 
copy.  Better  still,  why  not  subscribe  through  your  dealer? 
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Boston  Garter 


will  ornament  thousands  of  Christmas  trees.  Get 
one  of  these  attractive  gift-packages  for  each  of 
your  men-folks.  It  makes  a  sensible  remembrance 
that  any  man  will  appreciate  because  the  "Boston" 
gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  comfort  and  ser- 
vice. The  box  covers  show  four  beautifully  colored 
designs -the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 
baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray. 

Ai  stores  everywhere  or  by  mail  postpaid 

Silk,  50  cents        Lisle,  25  cents 
GEORGE     FROST     CO.,       MAKERS,      BOSTON 


Gold  Seal 

AMERICAS    FAVORITE 

Champagne 


A  wine  that  asks  your  favor  because  of  its 
quality.  Made  in  America  for  Americans. 
You  cannot  get  a  better  champagne  at  any  price. 

Two  Kind,:    Special  Dry  and  Brut 

Gold  Seal  Ked-tlie  best  •parkllnc  Burgundy  on  the  market 

Sold  everywhere  /„„,,  „„  having  it 

URBAN  A  WINE  CO.,  URBANA,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Maker 


EARLY  AMERICAN  PLAYGOING 

(Continued  from  page   308) 


yard  had  hooted  and  pippin-pelted 
the  perfumed  gallants  on  their  stools. 
At  Chapel  Street  the  gods  resented 
the  intrusion  of  spectators  on  the 
stage  and  went  so  far  on  one  occa- 
sion as  to  hurl  the  rotten  egg  of  dis- 
approbation at  the  foplings,  much  to 
the  injury  of  their  nice  attire.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Douglas  offered  a 
pistole  reward  for  discovery  of  the 
offenders.  Public  feeling  sided  with 
the  egg-throwers  and  the  innovation 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

Between  the  methods  of  staging 
in  old  Colonial  days  and  those  of  to- 
day there  was  a  wide  desparity.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  stage 
projected  out  considerably  beyond 
the  curtain  line  and  was  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  door  through  which 
the  players  made  their  entrances  and 
exits.  As  box-sets  were  then  un- 
known it  was  very  rarely  that  an 
actor  came  on  as  now,  in  the  scene. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
these  permanent  proscenium  en- 
trances, as  evidenced  by  recent  at- 
tempts at  their  revival  by  Granville 
Barker  in  Sunday  special  productions 
and  at  the  Portmanteau  Theatre. 

In  the  old  days  every  proscenium 
arch  was  adorned  at  the  top  by  an  in- 
dividual symbolic  device  and  a  motto. 
When  the  new  Chestnut  Street  The- 
atre, Philadelphia,  was  built  in  1793, 
the  arch  was  set  off  with  an  em- 
blematic representation  of  "America 
encouraging  the  drama,"  with  the 
motto:  "The  eagle  suffers  little  birds 
to  sing." 

A  few  months  earlier  a  remarkable 
riot  had  taken  place  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  owing  to  legal  proceedings 
against  the  players  for  violating  the 
law  prohibiting  dramatic  entertain- 
ments. On  December  5,  1792,  in  the 


thunder.  Most  of  his  messages  were 
conveyed  by  bell-pulls  but  he  was 
also  armed  with  a  whistle  to  notify 
the  stage  hands  when  to  shift  the 
flats,  wings  and  borders,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  few  drops,  then  com- 
prised the  scenery. 

Several  curious  conventions  ob- 
tained in  the  old  days  which,  if 
revived  to-day  would  give  rise  to 
Gargantuan  laughter.  When  the 
business  of  the  stage  demanded  that 
the  chief  tragedian  should  die,  two 
stage  hands  walked  on  with  a  carpet 
and  spread  it  on  the  boards,  so  that 
when  he  fell  he  would  not  soil  his 
fine  clothes.  As  Oliver  Goldsmit 
pointed  out  in  ''The  Citizen  of  the 
World"  this  custom  gave  the  shov 
away  to  the  seasoned  play-goer  by 
clearly  foreshadowing  what  was  to 
follow.  Interior  scenes  in  those  days 
were  not  littered  with  furniture  as 
now  and  repose  was  little  sought 
after.  In  America,  as  in  England, 
convention  of  bustle  and  restlessness 
obtained.  Both  in  tragedy  and  in 
comedy  the  old  actresses  wpr 
hooped  petticoats,  and,  after  making 
a  speech  they  walked  across  the  stage 
and  changed  sides  with  the  per- 
former who  was  to  speak  next,  thus 
permitting  him  or  her  "to  get  int 
the  focus,"  as  the  term  went.  Au 
diences  were  equally  hearty  and  un- 
constrained in  their  praise  or  blame. 
They  knew  how  to  applaud  and  they 
did  not  hesitate,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, to  hiss.  But  no  eighteenth 
century  player  was  ever  honored  with 
a  curtain  call.  The  custom  of  calling 
authors  and  actors  first  originated  in 
France,  but  was  slow  in  reaching 
English  speaking  countries.  Al- 
though Voltaire  had  received  the  then 
unique  distinction  on  the  production 


middle  of  the  second  act  of  ''The  of  "Merope"  in  Paris  in  1743,  no  au- 
School  for  Scandal,"  the  sheriff  put 
in  an  appearance  and  threatened  to 
arrest  everybody  on  the  stage  if  the 
performance  was  not  stopped.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  house  was  up^  in 
arms.  Amid  strident  cries  of  "go 
on"  a  goodly  number  of  the  audience 
leaped  upon  the  stage,  and,  after 
tearing  down  the  insignia  of  the 
State,  contemptuously  trampled  them 
under  foot.  When  one  recalls  the 


thor  received  a  call  in  England  until 
1788.  There,  however,  the  practice  did 
not  become  regular  until  about  1839, 
when  it  was  usual  for  the  recipient 
to  bow  his  acknowledgments  from  a 
stage  box.  In  London  calling  actors 
was  unknown  before  1S27  and  even 
then  the  innovation  was  slow  in  mak- 
ing progress.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
a  French  trick  and  despised  accord- 
ingly. Edmund  Kean  cordially  dis- 


i-omply     with     the     demand. 
Icmf'S,  autrc  mccurs! 


frequency  of  rioting  in  the  old  thea-  liked  it  and,  on  occasion,  refused  to 
tres  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  orchestra  partition  was  thought- 
fully topped  with  spikes  to  deter 
raiders,  and  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  cheveux  de  frise. 

For  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  front  of  the  stage  ran  a  row  of 
formidable  footlights,  technically 
known  as  "the  float."  These  were 
ensconced  in  a  narrow  tin  box  and 
fronted  by  a  board,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  light  from  dazzling  and  distract- 
ing the  spectators'  eyes.  Whatever 
the  objection  to  the  footlights  of 
to-day — and  they  have  many  bitter 
opponents — the  float  of  old  Colonial 
times  was  quite  indispensable.  With- 
out them  and  their  rude  mechanism 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  dark  scene. 

It  needs  to  bear  in  mind  that  be- 
fore the  era  of  gas-lighting,  the  audi- 
torium, once  fully  lit,  remained  in 
full  blaze  until  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance. Hence  in  the  old  days  the 
only  means  of  suggesting  a  dark 
scene  was  by  lowering  the  tin  box 


Autr? 


COLUMBIA    RECORDS 

A  decided  trend  toward  better 
things  in  the  public  taste  for  music- 
is  reflected  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Columbia  Records,  always  a  faithful 
index  to  what  the  public  wants. 

The  section  of  this  issue  usually 
classified  at,  "popular"  is  outweighed 
by  really  notable  offerings  by  artists 
ranked  as  the  greatest  in  far  differ- 
ent fields.  One  outstanding  example 
is  the  new  interpretation  of  "La 
Donna  e  Mobile,"  by  Rubini's  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  World-Tenor ; 
Lazaro,  who  also  sings  the  beautiful 
"Recondita  Harmonia"  frorn^  Puc- 
cini's masterpiece,  "La  Tosca." 

Among  the  other  world-famed 
vocalists,  Sembach,  greatest  of  Ger- 
man tenors,  sings  "Walther's  Preis- 
lied,"  and  ''Lohengrin's  Farewell"; 
Leon  Rothier,  the  Metropolitan  basso, 
renders  Marcello's  great  air  from 


holding    the    footlights    beneath    the      "Les  Huguenots";  Henri  Scott  sings 
stage    an  operation  effected  bv  cords      the    great    Faust    basso    ana;    Lucy 

Gates  puts  new  beauty  in  two  colora- 
tura airs;  and  Graham  Marr,  Amer- 
ica's foremost  baritone,  sings  two 
long-famous  drinking  songs.  The 
first  recordings  of  the  Musical  Art 
Society  of  New  York,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Damrosch,  are  also  of 


and  counterweights.  The  prompter 
in  the  wing  rang  a  bell  to  the  stage 
hand  in  the  cellar  and  the  thing  was 
done.  Another  bell  and  the  float  as- 
cended to  its  old  place.  Which  re- 
minds us  that  the  eighteenth  century 
prompter  was  a  much  more  important 
official  than  the  prompter  of  to-day. 
Not  only  had  he  to  be  ready  at  all 
moments  to  give  the  actor  the  word, 


considerable  musical  interest. 

There    is    also    a    well-selected    as- 
sortment   of    appropriate    Christmas 


mum  tii  is   iu  &i*c   int  c»t  \.\ji    ni\,fiw*«j        3vjiLiii\,nk     i  — 

but  he  had   to   summon   up   the  mu-       records,   and   an   unusu:\l   number  c 


sicians,  ring  up  the  curtain,  see  to 
the  changes  of  scenery,  the  working 
of  the  traps  and  the  rolling  of  the 


novelties,  including  records  in  native 
Gaelic,  children's  story  records,  and 
marimba  and  accordion  music.  Advt. 
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One  Grade -One  Quality 

PETER  DOELGER 


First  Prize 

OTTLED 


HER 


WE  brew  but  one  grade  of  beer — have  done  so  for  over  50  years. 
There  is  no  scattering  of  efforts   to   different   standards   of 
quality.     Every  man  devotes  his  entire  skill  and  labors  to  the  production 
of  this  one  grade.     Uniform  quality  must  be  the  result  of  this  concen- 
trated effort. 

Choicest  Barley  Malt,  Rice  and  Saazer  Hops,  and  a  brewery  that  is 
a  model  in  equipment  and  sanitation  are  the  other  foundation  stones  of 
Peter  Doelger  quality. 

Have  a  case  delivered  to  your  home. 


•         1      ft 


BEER  is  the  PURE  TEMPERANCE  drink 


NOW  AT   THE  LIBERTY   THEATRE 

NEW    YORK          TWICE    DAILY 
D.  W.  GRIFFITH'S  COLOSSAL  SPECTACLE 

"INTOLERANCE" 

THE    MOST    MAGNIFICENT     PRODUCTION    OF    ALL    TIME 


/ 


T  JA  VE  just  imported 
•*  •*  several  tiny  sleeve 
specimen  Pekingese  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Interesting  litter  of  Police  puppies, 
twenty-five  lovely  fluffy  Angora 
kittens.  Dogs  of  all  breeds  at  all 
prices.  We  can  satisfy  you. 


ENC. 
SSWesfS?1* 


Phone 

522O 


It  is  not  hard— 

to  keep  delicately  colored  silk  and 
satin  slippers  as  clean  and  fresh  as  on 
the  day  they  were  purchased. 

Just  use  a  little — 


CleaningFluid 


md  a  white  cloth,  and  the  stepped-on  place  ac- 
quired while  dancing  or  any  other  soil  will  disappear, 
leaving  them  dry  and  ready  to  wear  in  an  instant. 

Carbona  cannot  explode 

15c.— 2Sc.— 50c.— $1.00  bottles.    At  all  druggists 


THE  ACTRESS   OP  TO-MOUltO\V 

(Continued  from  page  366) 
eighteenth  century  can  be  better  than 
those  of  Watteau,  Lancret,  Greuze, 
and  Fragonard?  Those  actresses 
who  play  'les  grandes  coquettes'  will 
have  Gainsborough  to  dress  them, 
and  to  teach  them,  too,  the  haughty 
and  disdainful  pose  which  fits  their 
part. 

"1  here  are  mouths  which  an  ac- 
tress must  see  before  she  can  give 
expression  with  genius  and  with 
success  to  terror,  grief,  joy,  prayer 
and  love.  There  are  hands  which 
an  actress  must  see  to  realize  what 
lingers  can  and  must  be  able  to  ex- 
press. Art  has  all  arts  for  its  serv- 
ants, and  the  inspiration  comes  from 
nature,  color,  from  sonorous  sound, 
from  marble,  and  from  everything. 
And  that  is  why  the  time  will  come 
when  our  stage-craft  will  require 
from  its  apostles  a  cultivated  and  a 
solid  art  basis. 

"Ignorant    enthusiasts,    of    course, 
learn   little   by   little   as   they  go   on 
producing,    but    the    actress    of    to- 
morrow will  be  spared  this  additional 
fatigue  and  loss  of  time  during  her 
creative   period,    for   it   is   then   that 
she  will  have  need  of  all  her  physical 
strength.     The  actress  of  to-morrow 
— and  this  will  be  one  of  her  great- 
est  victories — will   be   no   mere   doll 
woman  to  pander  to  desire.    She  will 
not    have    to     struggle     any     longer 
against      doubtful      prejudice      and 
against  social  offence.    Serious  books 
will  have  taught  her  morally,  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  attitude  will  defend 
her  against  all  attack  upon  her  pri- 
vate sentiments.     In  her  the  woman 
will  disappear,  yielding  her  throne,  a 
throne   which   this   time   will   be   re- 
spected, to  the  High  Priestess  of  Ex- 
pression, Priestess  of  Noble  Thought, 
and  her  efforts  will  not  be  without 
effect   upon    her   wisdom,    for   much 
reading  of  the  works  of  the  philos- 
ophers will    have  freed  her  from  ex- 
aggerated ambitions  and  puerile  vani- 
ties.    She  will  pay  more  attention  to 
the  appearance  of  her   soul   than  to 
that  of  her  face.     When  abroad,  she 
will  cleanse  her  heart  of  grease  paint, 
as  well  as  her  mouth  and  lips.     She 
will    love    glory    as    she    will    love 
health,  neither  more  or  less,  with  a 
calm  and  a  wise  heart.     In  the  hour 
of  the  dusk  and  the  silence  she  will 
strengthen  her  hope  of  a  love  which 
shall  be  honorable  and  safe,  for  the 
actress  of  to-morrow,  having  a  better 
education  and  knowing  more,  will  be 
a  better  woman.    The  horizon  of  her 
desires   and    her   duties    will   be   far 
beyond    the    footlights    which    burn 
and   blind   her.     The   glitter   of   the 
spangles  of  the  actress  of  to-day  will 
be  dulled  in  the  case  of  the  actress 
of   to-morrow,    whose    taste    will    be 
more  chastened  and  refined,  and  for 
whom  the  stage  will  be  the  glorious 
complement  of  the  life  of  a  wife  and 
of  a  mother.    With  Marcus  Aurelius 
as  her  counsellor,  she  will  know  how 
to  drop  her  last  curtesy  to  Glory,  and, 
as   Ecclesiastes   has   taught   her   that 
happiness    consist    in    living    happily 
with   the   culture   and   brains   of   the 
object  of  her  love,  the  actress  of  to- 
morrow will  be  a  woman  of  culture 
and  brains — not  a   frivolous,   empty- 
beaded    doll." 


WHAT  SANTA  OUGHT  TO 
PUT   IN   OUR   STOCKINGS 

(Continued  from  page  352) 
my  own  profession,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  hold  this  opinion.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  The  classics 
were  written  for  the  people  and  they 
should  always  be  for  the  people. 

When  Sophocles  wrote  his  plays 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
he  did  it  to  entertain  the  people  of 
Athens.  The  Elizabethan  dramatists 
wrote  to  entertain,  and  when  their 
plavs  are  produced  they  should  al- 
ways be  regarded  from  that  angle. 

Unfortunately  the  size  of  the  stage 
limits  the  possibilities  for  pageantry. 
When  "As  You  Like  It"  was  pro- 


duced in  St.  Louis  last  spring  the 
stage  was  unlimited  and  I  believe  that 
for  the  first  time  the  wrestling  scene 
was  given  as  Shakespeare  pictured  it 
when  he  wrote  the  play.  Instead  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  retainers  coming  in 
and  grouping  themselves  about  the 
stage,  we  had  hundreds  of  people, 
each  representing  the  varied  char- 
acters to  be  found  about  a  Ducal 
manor.  When  this  large  crowd  was 
grouped  ready  for  the  wrestling 
match  the  audience  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  "atmosphere"  and  it  all 
seemed  very  real  to  them — which  is 
the  dramatic  art  at  the  nth  power. 
That  the  people  of  St.  Louis  enjoyed 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Twenty- 
one  thousand  was  the  attendance  at 
one  performance. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  write 
of  scenic  and  lighting  effects,  for  we 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  absolute 
masters  of  that  art  to-day.  During 
the  last  few  years  our  stage  sets 
have  been  growing  better  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  growing  simpler. 

Let  the  managers  give  the  theatre- 
goers for  a  Christmas  present — to 
last  all  time — more  all-American 
plays,  American  plays  by  American 
authors,  and  not  forgetting  enough  of 
the  classics.  Let  the  managers  give 
you  people  who  sit  ''out  front"  first- 
class  repertoire  theatres  and  it  will 
be  a  most  worthy  gift. 


THE  VARIETY  STAGE 

(Continued  from  page  370) 
duces  him  in  his  familiar  garb.  A 
confederate  disguised  as  a  burglar 
helps  to  disabuse  his  domineering 
wife  of  the  idea  that  woman's  rights 
in  the  home  are  predominant  to  the 
manifest  delight  of  the  male  portion 
of  the  audience. 

The  facility  with  which  Ralph 
Herz  dons  and  doffs  the  mantles  of 
the  vaudeville,  musical  comedy,  dra- 
matic and  moving  picture  actors  is 
making  him  the  champion  lightning 
change  artist  of  the  stage  and  screen. 
Just  about  the  time  a  monthly  pub- 
lication like  THE  THEATRE,  which 
goes  to  press  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  publication,  ar- 
rives on  the  stands  with  some  com- 
ment on  his  activities  he  is  appearing 
in  another  line  of  theatrical  endeavor 
entirely.  When  these  lines  were  in- 
dited he  had  just  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful appearance  in  a  tabloid  com- 
edy drama  called  "Where  There's  a 
Will,"  by  Edgar  Allan  Woolf,  and 
it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  writer 
that  Mr.  Herz  may  hold  his  adven- 
turous spirit  in  restraint  long  enough 
to  be  continuing  in  variety  when  this 
commentary  sees  the  light  of  printer's 
ink.  Should  he  be  visible  to  two-a- 
day  patrons  at  that  time,  I  should 
urge  the  gentle  reader  to  catch  his 
performance,  not  so  much  because  it 
is  well  worth  while  but  because  a 
man  of  such  chameleon-like  char- 
acteristics must  be  caught  on  the  fly 
or  he  won't  be  caught  at  all. 

Of  course  Belle  Story  is  not  new 
to  vaudeville,  still  she  comes  under 
the  classification  of  the  new  acts 
having  recently  made  her  reappear- 
ance at  the  Colonial  in  a  singing 
specialty  calculated  to  display  her  w. 
k.  vocal  abilities  at  their  best.  The 
late  prima  donna  of  the  Hippodrome 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  register- 
ing one  of  the  biggest  hits  scored  by 
a  "single"  woman  entertainer  in  a 
long  time. 

After  a  run  of  six  weeks  at  the 
Palace  during  which  time  they  be- 
came the  most  talked  of  dancing 
spectable  in  the  varieties,  the  Marion 
Morgan  Dancers  were  forced  to  make 
their  departure  because  of  the  insist- 
ence of  out-of-town  managers  hold- 
ing contracts  prior  to  their  Broad- 
way debut.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
assuage  the  demands  of  the  booking 
agents,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Miss 
Morgan's  agile  aggregation  of  dance 
pantomimists  would  still  be  drawing 
the  crowds  to  the  Palace. 
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This  is  the  Life — 


The  Theatre  catches  every 
month  between  its  covers. 


Get  the  whiz  and  whirr  of 
Broadway  without  moving 
away  from  your  comfortable 
steam-heated  New  York 
Apartment  House  fire  place. 

Special  O/er 


Four  months  for  One  Dollar.  Clip 
the  coin  to  a  slip  of  paper,  stating 
your  name  and  address  and  mail  it  to 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  EAST  i9th  ST..  N.  Y. 


©  1916  by   The  Theatre  Magazine   Cn. 
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A  Beautiful 
Inexpensive  Gift 

J  remember  your  friends   at 
Christmas  time  with  something 

v        ,.^-..^<^^  that  will  make  them  remember 

W. '  -    .ife>..    ^^^     you  time  and  again  for  months 
*    4  -ii2^"~~'*  to  come — to  send  a  token  of  re- 

V  ^^~^  gard  that  is  at  once  beautiful  and  useful 

— to  select  a  gift  that  reflects  your  own  good 
taste  and  compliments  the  artistic  appreciation  of  the  re- 
cipient— yt' costs  but  a  nominal  sum — send  a  deck  or  two  of 

CCr  PLATIN6 
LOO  CMOS 

I 

Congress  Cards  are  made  to  be  admired.Their  backs  arc 
reproductions  in  full  color  of  great  canvases  by  mastci 
artists.  Their  edges  are  gilded  like  a  rare  volume  deluxe. 
They  have  a  faultless  air-cushion  finish.  Some  are  in  the 
small,  dainty  French  size.  They  are  packed  in  telescoped 
boxes  stamped  in  gold.  Yet  so  reasonably  priced  that  one 
does  not  hesitate  to  buy  them  and  use  them.    Many  new 
backs  now  ready  for  the  holidays.     Ask  your  dealer. 
Bicycle  Playing  Cards — For  general  play.  Favorites  in 
homes  and  clubs  everywhere.     Ivory  or   air-cushion 
finish.    Club  indexes. 

A  Book  for  Everybody  Who  Plays  Cards 
or  Wants  to  Learn — 

The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games.    300  games.    250  pages.    Just 
revised.  Send  15c  for  a  copy  of  this  new  edition  to 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  H  3  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.         Toronto,  Canada 


Little  savages!  How  we  rebelled  at  all  the  wise  and 
cleansing  habits  mother  loved!  Have  we  kept  them 
up?  The  regular  shampooing  of  our  scalps,  for 
instance?  Never  a  better  habit  for  the  hair  than 
that — whether  for  children  or  for  older  folk.  Never 
a  better  soap  for  shampooing  than  "Packer's".  It 
helps  the  scalp  do  the  work  Nature  intended  it  to  do. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


^f  E  heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions. 
If  the  questions  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archbald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 


SHOW  GIRLS  Y  E  S- 
TERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

(Continued  from  page  362) 

have  given  them  an  air  of  refinement 
and  a  knowledge  of  good  grammar. 

Only  a  man  who  remembers  how 
he  struggled  to  hire  the  great  bit;, 
curveful  woman,  built  like  a  heroic 
statue  of  Hebe,  and  now  seeks  the 
refined,  appealing,  womanly-woman 
type  of  fair  singer,  good  dancer  and 
intelligent  speaker,  can  understand 
the  great  difference  between  the  show 
girls  of  yesterday  and  to-day. 

And  so  now  if  my  fair  young  ap- 
plicant is  a  normal-sized  young 
woman  with  a  musical  ear,  graceful 
dancing  steps,  small  trim  ankles, 
small  and  pretty  neck,  I  tell  her  to 
report  for  rehearsals,  quite  certain 
that  she  will  prove  attractive  before 
the  footlights. 

It  was  some  great  French  writer, 
perhaps  Maupassant,  who  had  a  story 
of  a  bored  man-about-town  who  was 
tired  to  death  of  looking  at  the 
women.  Their  startlingly  daring 
gowns,  their  high  kicking,  their  un- 
believably low-cut  corsage,  all  boreu 
him  to  death.  And  then  one  day  he 
chanced  to  see  a  neat  little  woman 
with  a  dark  dress  cut  with  a  high 
collar  up  to  her  ears,  sleeves  to  her 
wrists,  skirts  to  her  shoe-tips,  and 
Mr.  Rored  Ma_n-About-Town  fell 
madly  in  love  with  her! 

I  believe  that's  the  psychology  of 
it  to-day.  Audiences  like  to  have 
their  show  girls  appear  like  real 
young  women  they  might  meet  at 
any  gathering,  party,  reception  or 
dance.  They  know  full  well  that  big 
curveful  women  going  about  in 
fleshlings  and  carrying  a  tin  spear 
are  no  more  natural  than  seeing  a 
wart  hog  parading  down  Fifth 
Avenue  carrying  a  pink  sunshade. 
Reality  is  the  thing  that  appeals  to- 
day. All  this  change  was  gradual,  of 
course.  If,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  had 
tried  to  put  over  a  show  with  a  group 
of  show  girls  in  real  dresses,  walk- 
ing and  talking  and  singing  quite 
naturally,  the  people  would  not  have 
stood  for  it. 

But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they 
wouldn't  stand  for  the  old-time  show 
girl  to-day,  and  I  am  rather  proud 
to  think  I  had  a  share  in  bringing 
this  change  about. 

I  wanted  something  different  than 
this  eternal  background  of  stiff  rows 
of  show-girls,  marching,  counter- 
marching, wheeling,  reforming  and 
singing  (?)  about  as  stiffly  as  they 
marched.  I  wanted  a  group  of  girls 
that  would  appear  natural  and  at- 
tractive, that  would  stand  out  in  their 
share  of  the  performance  just  as 
clearly  and  prominently  as  the  solo 
dancer  and  solo  singer. 

At  that  time  I  was  working  with 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  and  with  Mr. 
Erlanger's  help  I  started  a  free 
school  for  chorus  girls.  As  far  as  I 
know  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind. 

For  the  really  clever  and  attractive 
show  girls  of  now,  $40  is  only  a 
fair  wage  and  many  get  more.  I 
know  one  who  gets  $50  a  week  right 
along  because  she's  about  the  dainti- 
est and  prettiest  young  woman  in  the 
show  girl  business.  Back  fifteen 
years  ago  $15  a  week  for  New  York 
work  and  $18  when  on  the  road,  was 
the  universal  price. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  said  to  me, 
"Isn't  it  awful,  Mr.  Wayburn.  about 
the  morals  of  the  show  girls!" 

"You  bet  it  is  awful,"  I  told  her, 
"Why,  these  show  girls  are  getting 
so  moral  they  won't  associate  with  an 
unprofessional  young  woman  until 
they  first  make  sure  she's  of  good 
morals  and  good  family." 

As  a  matter  of  real,  hard-pan  fact, 
the  morality  of  the  show  girl  was 
never  higher  than  now. 

The  old-time  show  girls  were  just 
like  the  old-time  girls  not  on  the 
stage,  just  like  the  present-day  girls 
not  on  the  stage. 

Some  are  good  and  some  are — 
otherwise. 


MY    PERILS    IN    THE    MOVIES 

(Continued  from  page  348) 
home  and  take  a  nap.     It  will  come 
back." 

It  did.  The  next  day  I  was  ready 
for  the  crocodiles  and  it  was  my 
husband's  turn  to  stay  at  home. 

We  had  been  tempted  to  fake  those 
crocodiles.  We  had  even  tried,  for 
as  someone  among  the  workers  said : 
"It's  all  right  to  be  brave,  but  why 
be  foolhardy?"  But  the  fake  croco- 
diles were  patent  fakes.  The  sophis- 
ticated audience  would  have  laughed 
at  them.  I  was  so  earnest  about  that 
picture  that  I  would  really  rather 
have  died  than  heard  a  laugh  at  it. 
We  resolved  ourselves  into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  as  to 
how  to  make  the  crocodiles  as  little 
dangerous  as  possible. 

A  native  cheered  us  a  little  by 
saying:  "Not  so  cross  as  they 
look.  When  they  come  up  and 
open  their  mouths  it  is  not  al- 
ways to  eat.  Sometimes  it  is 
for  air." 

A  genius  among  us  suggested : 
"Feed  them  well  just  before  she  goes 
in."  "Not  just  before,"  objected 
another.  "Immediately  after  eating 
we  sometimes  want  to  eat  more.  It 
is  while  our  food  is  digesting  that 
we  are  not  hungry.  Crocodiles  are 
like  us  in  that  respect."  This  we  all 
regarded  as  an  inspiration.  An  hour 
before  the  Sultan's  decree :  "Throw 
her  to  the  crocodiles,"  was  obeyed, 
the  reptiles  were  heartily  fed.  I 
must  do  them  justice.  They  did  me 
no  harm,  nor  seemed  disposed  to, 
though  those  open  mouths  a  foot 
away  from  me  were  terrifying. 

It  will  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
my  greatest  peril  came  not  by  sea 
but  land.  I  had  to  mount  a  horse 
and  lead  my  army  of  gnomes  and 
elves  against  the  Sultan's  army.  The 
road  leads  along  a  precipice.  It  was 
while  holding  this  picture  that  some- 
thing happened  that  turned  my  hea»t 
to  ice.  My  horse  had  settled  back 
slightly,  as  it  seemed,  but  a  back- 
ward glance  showed  that  his  hind 
feet  went  slipping  over  the  cliff.  A 
man  started  toward  the  bridle.  "Don't 
do  anything,"  I  whispered.  "We 
must  depend  upon  the  horse."  Wild 
gestures  were  made  to  me  to  jump 
from  the  horse.  Another  glance  over 
my  shoulder  assured  me  that  I  dnred 
not  make  the  leap.  I  was  too  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  There 
was  but  one  chance  in  a  hundred.  We 
must  not  alarm  the  horse.  Those 
seconds  were  like  centuries.  On  that 
hillside,  in  silence,  I  bent  my  head 
and  prayed.  My  safety  depended 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  horse  that 
was  bearing  me.  I  was  at  the  mercy 
of  any  sudden  sound.  A  gun  shot,  a 
shout  from  a  native  in  the  woods, 
and  I  would  have  been  crushed  on 
the  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below. 
With  silent  lips  and  taut  nerves  I 
waited.  The  big  equine  muscles  be- 
neath the  saddle  quivered.  The 
horse  breathed  hard.  The  horse's 
nerves  telegraphed  their  message  to 
mine.  Slowly  he  was  drawing  his 
hind  hoofs  forward  to  firmer  ground. 
Another  effort  and  he  pressed 
his  body  forward.  I  was  safe, 
but  I  had  grazed  the  shoulder 
of  death. 

Recalling  the  fearful  beating  the 
waves  gave  me  that  morning  on  the 
reefs:  realizing  what  would  surely 
have  happened  had  my  dive  been  de- 
flected three  inches  by  change  of 
wind  or  miscalculation  from  that 
ninety-five  feet  high  tower:  with 
chilling  knowledge  of  how  and  where 
my  body  would  have  been  found  had 
that  marvelous  horse  had  less  equine 
sense — I  know  now  to  the  full  what 
"horse  sense"  means ;  I  vow  that  I 
will  never  again  do  a  picture. 

But  Mr.  Fox  has  been  talking  to 
me  about  another.  And  he  was  the 
first  manager  who  lent  an  ear  to  my 
idea  of  a  fairy  story  in  pictures, 
think  and  feel  "Never  again."  But 
we  will  see. 
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Hotel 

Commonwealth 
Club 


The  Hotel  Commonwealth,  to  be 
situated  in  the  heart  of  New  York's 
theatre  district,  appeals  strongly  to  those 
in  the  theatrical  profession.  Many  of 
them  have  already  become  owner- 
members. 

Make  the  Commonwealth  your  home. 
Take  its  wonderful  club  privileges  for 

your  own. 

$100  makes  you  an  owner-member.  It  pays  your  dues,  once  for  all,  in  the  finest  club 
in  the  world,  with  privileges  of  indoor  golf,  tennis,  squash,  hand-ball,  gymnasium, 
swimming-pool,  reading  and  smoking  rooms,  free.  And—  it  gives  you  full,  equal 
rights  of  ownership  in  the  greatest  hotel  in  the  world. 

Convenient,  comfortable,  luxurious—  all  within  your  means,  too. 

Room  and  bath  may  be  had  for  as  low  as  $1.50.  More  expensive  rooms  and  suites 
may  be  had  if  you  desire  them. 

In  the  cafe  de  luxe,  dinners  and  after-theatre  suppers  will  delight  the  epicure. 
And  in  the  other  restaurants  more  moderately  priced  meals  may  be  had,  either 
table  d'hote  or  a  la  carte. 

You  receive  rebates  up  to  20%  on  all  expenditures  for  food  and  lodging,  and  on 
all  such  expenditures  made  by  acquaintances  who  present  your  card  of  introduction. 
You  get  discounts  on  purchases  made  through  the  Commonwealth's  shopping 
bureau.  Besides,  you  are  entitled  to  dividends. 

Become  an  owner-member  now  —  while  shares 
are  $100.  You  may  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity. Fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us. 


Commonwealth  Hotel  Construction  Corporation 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 


Commonwealth  Hotel  Construction  Corporation 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York 

Please   send  me  full  information  concerning  the 
Hotel  Commonwealth. 

Name * 

Street  and  No. ' 


City 

T.  M.  12.  16 
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A  GIFT  OF  GIFTS 


FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS 

PROBLEM  :   You  have  four  particular  friends — particular 

in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Their  Christmas 
Gifts  must  be  away  from  the  conventional — so  unlike,  in  fact, 
that  they  will  treasure  them  long  after  the  things  you  buy  in 
shops  have  merged  into  the  mists  of  the  forgotten.  What  can 
you  give  them? 

SOLUTION  I   The  Theatre  for  one  year.    Twelve  months 

of  a  species  of  entertainment  unique  amidst 
the  quivering  mass  of  contemporary  magazine  literature.  Every 
time  your  friends  receive  their  copy  of  The  Theatre  they  will  think 
of  you— and  the  association  of  thoughts  cannot  but  be  pleasant. 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

Good  until  December  20th 

Four  subscriptions  for  the  price  of  three.  Send  us  $10.50 
and  we'll  send  THE  THEATRE  to  three  of  your 
friends  and  one  to  yourself,  or  the  four  to  your  friends. 

Send  your  order  at  once  to 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

Subscription  Department 

6  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Each  subscription  sent  with  dainty  Xmas  card  en- 
grossed with  the  name  of  the  recipient  and  your  own. 
Please  write  all  names  and  addresses  PLAINLY. 
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EVERETT^JOHNSON 


resume 


Millions  own  automobiles,  but  only  com- 
paratively few   may  enjoy  the   luxury  of 
the  Rauch  &  Lan£  Electric. 
It  is  a  standard  of  prestige  —  recognized 
universally — "The  Social  Necessity." 
No  other  car  approaches  its  utility,  beauty 
and  perfect  performance  under  all  conditions. 
Owner   Hst  of    Rauch  & 
Lan£  Electrics   in  any 
community  unquestion- 
ably proves  this. 


The  Social 
Necessity" 

THE  BAKER  R  &  L  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Stunning  Models 

on  Display 
at  the  Shows 


POOR  SIR  WALTER  IS  FORGOTTEN,  DICKENS 
NEGLECTED,  THACKERAY  DISREGARDED,  AND 
STEVENSON,  MACAULAY,  LAMB  AND  ALL  THE 
REST  BECOME  DUST-LADEN  WHEN 

The  Bound  Volumes  of 

THE  THEATRE 

come  into  your  library.  Here  is  the  one  com- 
plete record  of  the  American  Stage — the  one 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Art,  the 
Literature,  the  Mechanics  of  the  Drama. 

There  are  sixteen  volumes — from  1901  to  1915 
inclusive.  The  cost  for  the  set  is  $146.50. 

YOUR  LOOSE  1915  NUMBERS 

if  sent  prepaid  to  us,  plus  $3.00  will  be  taken 
in  exchange  for  two  new  bound  volumes  (com- 
prising the  twelve  issues  of  last  year)  completely 
indexed. 

If  you've  loaned  your  Theatre  Magazines  and 
never  got  them  back,  these  two  bound  volumes 
for  1915  will  cost  you  $6.50. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

6  EAST  39TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


/I 
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The  Theatre,  December.  1916 


KLAW  &  ERLANGER'S 


Attractions  and  Theatres 


SEASON 


1916-1917 


GENERAL  OFFICES 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  THEATRE  BUILDING 


214  WEST  42d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Liberty 

42d  St.,  West  of  B'way 


Gaiety 

8_roadway  and  46th 


St. 


"THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL" 

New  Amsterdam 

42d  St.,  W.  of  Bway 


Knickerbocker 

B'way  and  38th  St. 


Cohan  Theatre 

B'way  and  42d  St. 


"THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL" 

New  Amsterdam 

42d  St..  W.  of  B'way 

Evening!  8. 1 5.  Matinees  Wed.  and  Sat.  2.15 


KJaw  and  Ertanger's 
Unrivalled    Musical  Comedy 

MISS  SPRINGTIME 

Book  by  Guy  Bolton         Music  by  Emmerich  Kalman 


In  association  with  Joseph  Brooks 
Magnificent  Production  Eighteenth  Year  ! 

BEN--HUR 

350  People  20  Horses 


In  association  with  Henry  Miller 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 

In  a  comedy  by  A.  E.  Thomas 

COME  OUT  of  the  KITCHEN 

From  the  story  by  Alice  Duer  Miller 


ELSIE    FERGUSON 

In  a  new  comedy  of  to-day 

SHIRLEY    KAYE 

By  Hulbert  Footner 


In  association  with  George  C.  Tyler 

LAURETTE    TAYLOR 

In  a  new  play 

THE  HARP  OF  LIFE 

By  J.  Hartley  Manners 


In  association  with  George  C.  Tyler 

POLLYANNA 

By   Catherine  Chisholm  Gushing 
From  the  book  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter 


In  association  with  Henry  Miller 
The  fascinating  comedy 

DADDY   LONG  LEGS 

By  Jean  Webster 


In  association  with  George  C.  Tyler 

GEORGE  ARLISS 

In  Sir  James  Barrie's  play 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  LOVE  STORY 


KLAW  AND  ERLANGER  PRODUCTIONS  IN  PREPARATION 

The  Czardas  Princess,  an  operetta,  composed  by  Emmerich  Kalman,  with  book  by  Leo  Stein  and  Bela  Jenbach.  A  Good 
Provider,  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Harriet  Ford  and  Fannie  Hurst.  Have  A  Heart,  a  musical  comedy,  book  by  Guy  Bolton  and 
P.  G.  Wodehouse,  music  by  Jerome  Kern.  Among  Those  Present,  in  association  with  George  C.  Tyler,  a  comedy  drama  by  Larry 
Evans  and  Walter  Percival. 


JEFFERSON  THEATRE,  ST.  LOUIS 

TULANE  AND  CRESCENT  THEATRES,  NEW  ORLEANS 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  SEATTLE 
MASON  OPERA  HOUSE.  LOS  ANGELES 


ATLANTA   THEATRE.  ATLANTA 
EMPIRE   THEATRE.   SYRACUSE 


UNDER  THE  SOLE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

DAVID    BELASCO 


SEASON  1916-17 


DAVID 
WARFIELD 


IN  A  REVIVAL  OF 

THE   MUSIC 
MASTER" 

By  CHARLES  KLEIN 


FRANCES 
STARR 


IN  "LITTLE  LADY 
IN  BLUE" 

By  HORACE  HODGES 
and  T.  WIGNEY  PERCYVAL 


THE    BOOMERANG 

By  WINCHELL  SMITH  and  VICTOR  MAPES 


"SEVEN    CHANCES 

By  ROI  COOPER  MEGRUE 

"Smartest  play,  brightest  comedy,  of  the  Season" 

Now  in  its  fifth  month  at  the  Belasco  Theatre 


BELASCO  THEATRE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 


INC. 

ATTRACTIONS 


MITZI 


aest  success 


"POM-POM' 


With  TOM  McNAUGHTON  and  50  other  fun-makers 


Book  by  Anne  Caldwell 
Staged  by  George  Marion 


Music  by  Hugo  Felix 
Scenery  by  Joseph  Urban 


An  exciting  drama  with  an  entirely  new  theme 


.AY'       NGS" 


By  Vincent  S.  Lawrence  and  George  Scarborough 


A  play  of  Parallels. 
The  dramatic  novelty 
of  recent  years. 


A  New  Comedy.        By  Eraeit  Poole  &  Harriet  Ford 

TAKE  YOUR  MEDICINE 

A  Laugh  Tonic          With  MISS  ALEXANDRA  CARLISLE 

Sixth  Annual  Tour  of  the  Original  Modern  Morality  Play 
UNIVERSAL  in  its  APPEAL  SUPERBLY  CAST 

MAGNIFICENTLY  MOUNTED         SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


" 


Spectacle 


EVERYWOMAN 


" 


By  WALTER  BROWNE 


IN  PREPARATION 


TWO  BIG  NEW  MUSICAL  COMEDIES 

One  to  be  produced  during  the  holidays 
The  other  for  Spring  production 


An  adaptation  of  the  Hungarian  Farce 

"DER  6ATTE  DES    FRAULEINS" 

which  will  be  presented  soon 


MOTION  PICTURE  <DEPT. 

"ROBINSON  CRUSOE"  A  New  5  Part  Photo  Play  Extraordinary 

"MADAME  X"  with  Dorothy  Donnelly     In  8  Reels 
"EXCUSE  ME"  wilh  George  Marion  In  5  Reels 

STOCK  PLA  Y  <DEPT. 

17  Dramatic  Plays  1 7  Musical  Plays 

An  illustrate  J  catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

HENRY  W,  SAVAGE,  Inc.,  226  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
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HIPPODROMF 


Management 
CHARLES    DILL1NGHAM 


Always  Presenting 

The  World's   Greatest   Spectacle 

At  The  Lowest  Prices 

One  Entire  City  Block  Filled  with  Delight 


100 
Novelties 

1000 
People 


"The 

ig  Show 

with  the  incomparable 

ANNA  PAVLOWA 


200 

Pretty 

Girls 

"On  Ice" 


It    Surpasses   All 

400 — Mammoth  Minstrels — 400 
20 — Musical  Comedies  In  One — 20 

THE  NEW  ICE  BALLET 
with  the  World's  Most  Expert  Skaters 

Circus  Features' Comedy  Divertissements 

World's  Greatest  Artists  from  Everywhere 

"In  Every  Way  Equal  To  Its  Name" 

Staged  by  R.   H.   Burnside 


Matinee  Daily 


5  Box  Offices 
at  Your  Service 


The  Meeting  Place  of  all  the  World 


SELWYN  &  COMPANY'S  ENTERPRISES 

1916—1917 

"OUR  LITTLE  WIFE"  AisJ?ESr- 

MARGARET  ILLINGTON  S5  fcman 

IN  PREPARATION 

'THE  LONGEST  WAY 'ROUND" 

By  Edwin  Milton  Royle 

"A  WOMAN  OF  TO-DAY" 

By  James  Forbes 

"THE  DOUBLE  CURE" 

By  Edgar  Selwyn 

ON  TOUR 

"FAIR  AND  WARMER" 

Avery  Hopwood's  Great  Farce  Success 

"UNDER  SENTENCE" 

By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and  Irvin  Cobb 

HARRIS  THEATRE,  New  York 
PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE,  Boston 

Office  Address:    1451    Broadway 


RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY,lnc. 

JAMES  G.  PEEDE.  General  Manager 

Presents 

"THE    FLAME" 

A    New    American    Play    by 

RICHARD  WALTON  TULLY 

author  of  "The  Bird  of  Paradise" 
and   "Omar,   the   Tentmaker" 


GUY  BATES  POST 


in 


'The    Masquerader" 

A  Play  of   English    Life  by 
JOHN  HUNTER  BOOTH 

Founded  upon  the  Popular  Novel 

by  KATHER1NE  CECIL  THURSTON 
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Her  wooing  was  like 
the  first  love  story 

TWO  young  people,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  shipwrecked  in  infancy 
on  a  desert  island,  do  not  meet  until  they  are  twenty  years 
old.  Previous  to  having  met  neither  had  ever  seen  a  human  being 
before.  Naturally,  their  modes  of  living  are  extremely  primitive 
and  in  a  daring  story  Morgan  Robertson  tells  of  their  awakening 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  It's  an  idyll  of  young  love. 
With  mother  instinct  the  girl  has  made  a  crude  doll  out  of  a  piece 
of  wood  and  a  few  rags.  The  man  objects  to  this  rival  for  her 
affections  and  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  doll  is  their  first  quarrel. 
In  the  unfolding  drama  of  their  existence  is  focused  the  passions, 
the  virtues  the  joys  and  the  sorfows  that  have  marked  the  race  of 
man  in  his  struggle  from  the  cave  days  through  the  ages  of  time. 

This  is  only  one  of  35  wonderful,  daring  stones  of  love, 
humor  and  thrilling  adventure  in  the  new  4  volume  set  of 
Morgan  Robertson's  works — the  books  you  hear  people 
talking  about. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  all  over  the  world — from 
Alaska  to  China,  have  accepted  the  offer  we  will  now 
make  you.  A  list  of  them  would  embrace  the  leader  of 
every  profession  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor.  Some 
of  them  are: 


The  president  of  one  of  our  greatest  insurance 

companies 

Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey. 

Thomas  Dtzoo,  of  "The  Birtb  of  ft  Nation"  fame. 

Harry  Payne  Whitney,  financier  and  sportsman. 

These  four  books  cannot  be  bought 
anywhere.  They  are  given  free 
with  subscriptions  to  two  great 
magazines,  Metropolitan  and 

McClures,  who  are  co-operating  in 
a  wide  distribution  of  Morgan 
Robertson's  Works.  They  are  pay- 
ing a  generous  royalty  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's  widow  on  every  set — the 
only  income  she  has. 


How  You  Can  Get 
the  4    Books 
FREE— 


The  15  Morgan  Robertson  stories, 
embracing  his  best  work,  are  in  four 
handsome  cloth-bound  volumes— 
over  1,  (i*  "0  pages—  over  3<«).<iOO  words 
printed  in  new  easy-to-read  type- 
titles  stamped  in  gold.  You  send 
only  lit  cents  now  with  the  coupon. 
After  that,  one  dollar  for  four 
months  to  pay  for  the  magazines, 
and  that's  all  !  The  books  are  yours 
IK  KM.  If  you  wish  to  p«y  till  «t 
«•«•••,  itnd  nm\y  $1.75.  If  you  pre- 
fer full  leather  binding,  send  $5,75. 
We  recommend  this  edition  to  book 
lovers.  Magazines  may  be  sent  to 
different  addresses.  If  you  are  at 

>it  a  subscriber  to   either 
magazine   your  subscription  ^^ 

will  be  extended.     Post-  ,A~ 

age  extra  outside  the  ^ 

United  States.  ~+          City  and  Sur.- 

^^        *If  you  wish  credit  and 
.  ^      business  card  or  reference. 


The  king   of  safety  razors,  the  man  who  made 
shaving  a  pleasure. 


Arnold    Daly,    on:    of    America's    great    actors. 

Margaret  Illingtoo,  one  of  tbe  foremost  actresses 
on  the  American  stage. 


-Christmas  is  Coming- 


with  its  perplexing  gift  problems. 
Let  this  page  solve  at  least  two  of  your 
gift  worries.  The4  Bret  Harte  Hooks 
or  the  Metropolitan  or  the  McChire 
subscription  maybe  sent  to  a  differ- 
ent address  (or  3  different  addresses), 
and  at  your  request  we  will  mail  a 
pretty  Christmas  Card  announcing 
your  gift,  which  will  be  received  by 
the  donor  on  Christmas  Morning.  This 
service  is  free. 


send     me      Morgan 
Robertson's    new    stories    i  n    I 
volumes,  and  enter    my    suhsi  rip. 
lion    to  Metropolitan   and    McClure's, 
each   for  1H  months.      I  promise  to  pay 
.je    dollar   a    month    for    4*    months   fi»r 
the  magazines.       The  books  are  mine,    free. 


re  not  known  to  our  Book  Dept.,  kindly  send  letterhead, 


The  7  hcatre,  December,  /p/tf 

-;i|[||||[l!l!IIIJIIIIIIillllllllllllll!llllllllH 


now. 


right  now  to  secure  a  money  order  mail  the  coupon  anyway  and 
we  will  enter  your  subscription  and  forward  you  a  bill  the  first 
of  the  month. 


THE  CENTURY  GO. 


Mrs.  Fiske 
Talks    On   The    Theatre 

in 

|          THE   CENTURY 

In  all  the  years  Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
American  theatre,  she  has  refused  to  put  on  paper 
her  sharply  unorthodox  views  on  plays,  playwrights, 
and  acting.  She  has  remained  the  sphinx  of  the 
American  stage.  But  at  last  Alexander  Woollcott, 
dramatic  critic  of  "New  York  Times,"  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  to  talk,  and  the  series  of 
articles  in  which  he  records  his  remarkable  con- 
versations with  her  will  be  published  this  winter  in 
THE  CENTURY.  In  the  first  article  she  has  caustic 
and  unexpected  things  to  say  about  the  repertory 
system;  in  the  second  she  tells  of  her  experiences 
in  making  Ibsen  a  commercial  success;  in  the  third 
she  gives  new  and  sound  advice  to  young  actors. 
Every  playgoers  will  enjoy  the  theater  more  keenly 
after  reading  these  wise  reflections  of  the  most 
interesting  woman  on  the  American  stage. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— 4  MONTHS  FOR  $1.00    I 

In  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  read  these  four  remark- 
able articles  by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  to  introduce  you  to  THE 
CENTURY  we  make  you  a  special  offer  of  a  four  months'  sub- 
scription to  THE  CENTURY  for  SI. 00.  This  is  a  special 
offer  limited  to  the  readers  of  The  Theatre  Magazine  and  will 
B  be  made  for  a  short  time  only.  Take  advantage  of  the  offer 
If  your  check  book  is  not  handy  or  if  it  is  inconvenient 


353  FOURTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE    CENTURY    COMPANY 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  special  offer  of  a  four  months*  sub- 
scription for  THE  CENTURY  for  $1.00  so  that  I  may  read  Mrs.  Fiske's 
remarkable  articles. 


Name- 


Address- 
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The  fox-trot  of  1910 


Scribner's 
Magazine 
for  Christmas 
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The  Dance 

IN  THE  swinging,  rhythmic  grace 
of  its  dancers  Spain  portrays  its 
characteristics — just  as  every  tribe 
and  nation  since  the  world  began  has 
expressed  its  emotions  more  truly  in 
dancing  than  in  any  other  art — just  as 
we  Americans  do  in  the  fox-trot  of  1916. 

And  in  the  Christmas  Scribner's  W.  T. 
Benda  has  eight  stunning  paintings  and 
a  most  entertaining  article  on  the  dances 
of  centuries. 

You  will  want  to  see  these  pictures  and 
to  discuss  them  with  your  friends.  You 

will  want  the  nine  short  stories,  with 
intelligent,  diverting  plots  about  real 
people,  in  this  same  number.  One  of 
them  is  "  Grandfather,"  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley — a  quaint  fragment  of  a 
character  sketch  revised  by  Riley  not 
long  before  his  death. 

Month  after  month  comes  excellent 
fiction  in  this  richly  made  magazine. 
And,  really,  you  have  to  choose  your 
stories  with  care  in  these  days  of  so 
much  mediocrity.  Are  you  seeing 
Scribner's  regularly?  By  the  year  it  is 
$3,  or  for  four  months,  $1.  By  send- 
ing your  check  now  you  get  this  nota- 
ble Christmas  number  as  your  first. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  London,  Eng. 

Established  1846 


Spanish  girls  of  Seville  dancing  the  malagucfia 
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